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TO    THE     PUBLIC. 


W, 


H  E  N  I  formed  the  plan  of  this  work, 
it  was  my  intention  to  lay  before  the  Reader 
as  much  ufeful,  authentic,  and  amuling  informa- 
tion, on  the  fubje6l3  of  the  feven  chapters  of  each 
book,  as  I  could  colle6l,  without  paying  any  regard 
to  the  proportion  of  thefe  chapters  to  one  another, 
in  point  of  length.  This,  I  knew,  v/ould  be  dif- 
ferent in  different  ages,  as  the  manners,  circum- 
ftaaces,  and  purfuits  of  the  people  of  Britain  chang- 
ed. In  that  part  of  the  fifteenth  century  which 
is  the  fubjed  of  the  prefent  book,  both  the  Britifh 
nations  were  more  conftantly  engaged  in  war,  thefe 
wars  were  more  fierce  and  bloody,  and  produced 
more  fudden  and  furprifing  revolutions,  than  in  any 
other  period.  This  is  the  reafon  that  the  firfi 
chapter  of  this  book  is  longer  than  that  of  any  of 
the  former  books,  in  proportion  to  the  other  chap- 
ters, though  nothing  hath  been  omitted  in  any  of 
thefe  chapters  that  feemed  worthy  of  a  place  in 
general  hiftory.  I  take  no  delight  in  defcribing 
fcenes  of  flaughter  and  defolation,  though  fuch  de- 
fcriptions  may  be  ufeful,  and  on  the  prefent  occa- 
ilon  were  unavoidable.  It  was  impoffible  to  draw 
a  faithful  pidure  of  our  anceftors,  in  thofe  unhappy 
times,  without  painting  them  in  arms,  defiroying 
one  another,    qv  carrying  deftrudion  into  other 

countries. 
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countries.  I  look  forward  with  pleafure  to  the  fuc- 
ceeding  periods  of  our  hiilory,  when  the  fword  was 
oftener  fheathed,  and  the  arts  of  peace  were  culti- 
vated with  greater  afiiduity  and  fuccefs.. 

In  difcovering  the  truth,  and  forming  the  events 
of  this  period  into  a  clear,  confident,  and  well- 
authenticated  narration,  I  have  experienced  feveral 
difficulties.  Some  of  the  events  are  fo  furpriiing, 
that  they  are  hardly  credible ;  others  are  involved 
in  darknefs  almoft  impenetrable  ;  and  the  informa- 
tion afforded  by  the  contemporary  hiftorians  is  fel- 
dom  fitisfaftory,  often  confufed,  and  fometimes 
contradi6lory.  Whether  I  have  fiicceeded  or  not, 
in  furmounting  thefe  difficulties,  is  humbly  fubmit- 
ted  to  the  decifion  of  the  Public.  I  fhall  only  fay, 
that  I  have  attempted  it,  and  that  the  attempt  hath 
coll  me  no  little  thought  and  labour,  as  well  as 
time. 
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C  H  A  P.    I. 

The  chll  and  military  hifiory  of  England^  froin  the  accefpon 
cfHenryJY.A.l).lS()gy  totheacceJJtonofHenryYll, 
A.  D.  1415.  ^ 

S  E  C  T  I  O  N    I. 

From  the  accejpon  of  Henry  IV~.  A.D.  1399,  ^^  ^^^  accefpon 
of  Henry  Y.  h.^'D.  14 13* 

X  HE  acceffion  of  Henry  IV.  may  be  dated  on  Sep-A.  d.  i^g^. 
tember   30,  A.  D.    1399,  when  he  was  placed  on  the  v. — ^^ — -» 
throne  by  the  archbifhops  of  Canterbury  and  York,  inCoronatioa 
the  prefence,  and  with  the  approbation,  of  both  houfcs  jy^^"'^^ 
of  parliament  ( I ).     After   a   foothing  fpeech  from  the 
throne,  which  hath  been  already  related,  he  adjourned 
the  parliament  to  06lober9,  that  he  might  have  lei- 
fure  to  prepare  for  his  coronation,  which,  he  appointed 

(i)  T.  Walfinghara,  p.  3^0,    T.  Otterbourae,  a  Th,   Heam  edit; 
torn.  I.  p.  azo, 
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A,D.  1399.  tQ  \y^  Qji  fj,g  jo^li  gf  tiie  fame  months  the  anniverfary 
^''''"^*'''**^ of  his    going    into    exile  (2).     He    was    accordingly 
crovrned  at  Weilminller  on   that  dav,  bv  T.  Arundel, 
archbiiliop  of  Canterbary,  with  all  the  ancient  folemni- 
ties,  and  fomanew  oi>es  of  his  own. invention,  admira- 
bly calculated  toimprefe  the  minds  of  a  fupei^ftitious  peo- 
ple with  greater  veneration   for  his   perfon  and   autho- 
^^ty  (3)'     Thus,  by  a  very  furprifiiig  revolution^  Henry 
duke   of  Lancafter,    firnamed   Bollinbroke,   from    the 
place   of  his  birth,  in   lefs  than  three  months  of  an 
exile,  became  the  crowned  anointed  king  of  a  great  and 
powerful  nation, 
f'erplexftiea     Though  Henry  was  now  Iri  peaceable  poffelTion  of  the 
and  daggers  throne,  he  was  neither  fecure  in  his  flate  nor  ealy  in  his 
of  king       rcnnd  y  but,  on  the  contrary,  he  was  involved   in  many 
'*'^*        perplexities,  and  expofed  to  many  dangers.     He  evi- 
dently owed  hrs  elevation  to  a'  fudden  gale  of  popular  fa- 
vour, excited  by  compaifion  for  his  bufferings  ',   and   he 
could  not  but  be  fendble  that  this  might  foon  fubfide,  or 
take  a  different  turn.     Edward  the  black  prince  had  long 
been  the  boaft  and  darling  of  the  Englifii  nation,  and  his 

-  inem.ory  was  held  in  the  higheff  veneration.  Richard, 
kis  unhappy  fon,  was  ilill  alive,  aftd,  in  fpite  of  all  his 
errors,  had  many  friends,  who  lamented  his  fall,  and  ar- 
dently delired  his  reftoration.  Henry  increafed  his  per- 
plexities and  dangers,  by  the  pride  and  jealoufy  of  hrs 
fiature,  which  never  allowed  him  to  acknowledge  that  he 
had  received  the  cfo-'ATi  from  the  free  gift  of  the  people, 
by  their  reprefentatives  in  parliament,  as  a  reward  for 
having  delivered  them  from  tyranny,  though  all  the  world 
knew  that  he  had  no  other  title.  He  could  not  ferioufly 
prciend  that  he  had  conquered  England,  when  he  arrived 
in  it  with  only  eighty  perfons  in  his  company,  and  owed 

(2)  Ke  commanded  the  fword  which  he  wore  when  he  landed  at  Ra- 
venfpure,  to  be  carried  naked  and  tvtSi  before  hira^  calling  it  Lancafur 
Sivord^  intinrvatine,  that  he  was  determined  to  defend  his  crown  by  hij. 
ftvord.  The  oil  with  which  he  was  anointed  (contained  in  a  veffelof  tione, 
rVith  a  co7er  of  gold  fet  with  diamonds),  it  wasaffirme*^,  had  been 
brought  from  heaven  by  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  delivered  to  St,  Thomas 
Kecket,  with  a  declaration,  that  the  kings  anointed  wich  that  oil  would 
be  great  and  vitSle^rious  princes,  and  zealous  champions  of  the  church. 
However  ridicujous  this  tale  may  appear  to  us,  it  is  related  by  the  contem- 
porary hifloriansas  a  certain  truth,  .  ' 

(3)  See  vol.  4.  b.  4.  a,  \,  §.  5.    Otterbourne,  p.  zzo.    WaJfing.  p^ 

-  360. 
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all  his  fuccefs  to  the  voluntary  conflux  of  the  people  to  A.  p.  1399P 
his  ftandard ;  and  though  he  hinted  at  the  right  of  con- "  /*"'*-' 
queft  when  he  claimed  the  crown,  he  was  obliged  imme- 
diately to  difavow  it.  Nor  could  he  pretend  to  the  he- 
reditary right  of  blood  ;  for  that  was  evidently  in  Ed- 
mund Mortimer,  the  young  earl  of  March,  defcended 
from  Lionel  duke  of  Clarence,  the  elder  brother  of  Joha 
of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancafter ;  and  Roger,  earl  of  March.  , 
the  father  of  that  young  nobleman,  had  a  few  years  be- 
fore been  declared  prefumptive  heir  to  Richard  11.  by  a6l 
of  parliament.  Richard  earl  of  Cambridge,  alfo  one  of 
the  fons  of  Edmund  duke  of  York,  who  had  married 
Ann,  lifter  of  Edmund,  earlofMarch^  conlidered  him- 
ielf  as  injured  by  the  intrulion  of  Henry  into  the  throne; 
Charles  VI.  king  of  France  was  greatly  enraged  at  the 
depofition  of  Richard  his  fon-in-law,  and  threatened 
vengeance  ;  and  the  Scots  waited  with  impatience  the  ex- 
pe6^ed  commotions  in  England,  in  order  to  invade  it. 
Belides    all  this,  Henry  lay  under  fuch  mighty  obliga-  , 

tions  to  tliofe  who  had  efpoufed  his  caufe  (particularly 
to  the  two  powerful  earls  of  Northumberland  and  Weft- 
moreland),  that  he  found  it  as  difficult  to  fecure  the  ad- 
herence of  his  friends,  by  gratifying  their  delires,  as  to 
guard  againft  the  deligns  of  his  enemies. 

Henry's  wifdom,  courage,  and  good  fortune,  did  not  Henry 
defert  him  in  this  critical  iituation,  and  he  purfued  the  makes  the 
moft  prudent  meafures  for  preferving  the  prize  he  had  P^^.^'^"^^"' 
obtained.     The  parliament  which  had  depofed  Richard,  ment  of  fix- 
and  raifed  the  duke  of  Lancafter  to  the  throne,  had  been  ing  him  on 
called  in  the  name  of  the  firft  of  thefe  princes,  but  was  *^^  t^^onc. 
entirely  under  the  influence   of  the  laft,  who  therefore 
continued  it,  and  made  it  the  inftrument  of  ena6ling 
whatever  he  thought  fit  to  diclate.     This  obfequious  af- 
fembly  entailed  the  crown  upon  Henry  and  his  defcend- 
ants,  without  afligning  any  reafon,  or  taking  notice  of 
the  pretenlions  of  any  other  perfon  (4).     It  repealed  all 
the  acfts  of  that  famous  parliament  which  met  at  Weft- 
minfter,  A.  D.   1397,  a^<i  at  Shrewfbury  A.  D.    1398, 
though  all  the  lords^  both  fpiritual  and  temporal,  had 

(4)  Hall,  folio  10,  i I. 
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A.  15.  r399.  taken  s~  folemir  oath  never  to  confent  to  the  repeal  of 
^y    "^  thefea61s(5).     The  earls  of  Rutland,  Kent,  Hunting- 
ton, Someriet-,  Salisbury,  Thomas  lord  d'Efpencer,-  and 
^Villiam  le  Scrop,  had  been  the  great  friends  and  con- 
fidants of  king   Richard,  the   ac-cufers  of  the  duke  of 
Glouccfter,  the  earls  of  Arundel  and  Warv'ickr  in   the 
] are  parliament,  and  had  recei^^ed  grants  of  the  forfeited 
eftates  of  thefe  noblemen,  and  been  railed  to  the  higher 
titlesof  dukes  of  Albemarle,  Surry  >^  Exeter,,  marquis  of 
Dorfet,  earls  of  Gloueefter  and  Wihilrire,  as   a  I'eward 
for  that  fervice.     Henry,  fufpecling  them  of  a  fecret  at- 
tachment to  their  former  mafter,  determined  to  humble 
and  reduce  them  under  his  mercy,  that  he  might  eithe? 
ruin  ihem,  or  gain  them  to  his  intereft.     "With  this  view 
he  prevailed  upon  this  parliament  to  deprive  them  of  the 
titles  and  fortunes  they  had  obtained  in  the  lall,  and  to 
leave  them  at  his  mrercy  as  t-o  their  former  honours  and 
eftates  (6>.     The   parliament  having    done  every  thing 
Henry  could  devife  for  fixing  him  firmly  on  the  throne^ 
was  dilTolved-- 
Rewards  his'    Toi^eward  his  ihofl:  powerful  friends,  was  one  of  the 
fvicn<is.       fi-rfV  cares  of  this  v;ife  piinoer     On   the  very  firft  day 
of  his  reign,  he-  conftituted  Henry  Percy  earl  of  Nor- 
thumberland, confiable,  and  Ralph  Nevil  earlofWeft- 
moreland,  marfnal  of  England  ;•  and  a^  few  days  afterj». 
he  gi-anted  the  He  of  Man  to  the  former.^  and  the  earl- 
dom of  F.-ichmond-  to  the  latter  (7).     In  the  dii^ribution 
of  favours,  his  own  family  was  not  forgotten  y  his  eldeft 
fon,  Henry,  was  created  prince  of  Wales,  duke  of  Corn- 
wall, and  earl  of  Cheft-er,  October  1$.,  and  a  few  days 
after,  duke  of  Aquitaine  (8)^     To  the  earls  of  Warwick; 
and  Arundel,^  all  their   efiates    and  honours  were  re- 
iiored  ;  and  on  many  others  honours,  grants,  and  offices^ 
were  b  eft  owed. 
Courts  the       Henry,  when  he  was  earl  of  Derby,  as  well  as  his  fa- 
clergy  and   ther  the  duke  of  Lancaftcr,  had  been  fufpe61ed  of  fa- 
the  people.  vQu^ing   the   opinions  of  Wickliff ;  but  he  now  a61ed  a 
very  diirerent  part,  and  courted  the  favour  of  "the  clergy  witli 

(5)  T.  "Walfing.  p.  2^-1,     T.  Otterbonrne,  p.  422. 

(6)  T,  Wdficg.  p.  361. 

(7)  Rym.  F'otd.  tore.  b.  p.  89.  95.     T.  Otterbourne,  p.  2,22. 
,..  is>^R>'ra.  Faed.  torn   8   p.  91,  &c,     T.  Waifin^.  p.  36 ic 
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.the,  greateft  diligence,  profelfmg  the  greateft  regard  toA.DisQp. 
tlieir  perfons  and  i^itefeft,  and  to  ail  the  ceremoni      o^^^'^y"^^. 
their  religion  (9).     To  give  the  people  in  general  a  ipe- 
cimen  pf.the  difference  betvv^een  his  government  and  that 
of  his  predecellbr,  he  ifilied  a  pi-oclamation,  ajmmand- 
\ng  9:11  the   blasik  bonds,  called  Pvagmans,  which  had 
']^jeen  extorted  by  Richard  and  his  iavourkeSj  to  be  com- 
jnitted  to  the  flames  ( 10) » 
^,     When  the   internal    peace    of  the    kingdom,  as   he  Sends  am- 
imagined,  .was   thiijs    fecuredj  he  bent  his  thouglrts  to^'^'^'"^''^^  ^f 
^avert  ,jthe   ftorrns  which   threatened  him    from  abroad. g.^^^'lg^^^'^'^ 
With  this  view  he  fent  Tliomas  Skirlowe  bifliop  of  Dur- 
ham, and  Thomas  l^ercy  earl  of  Woreefter,  arabaffadors 
to  the  court  of  France,  with  inftru6i:ions  to  negotiate,,  if 
.poiTible,  fome  intermarriages  between  the  two  royal  fa^ 
milies,  and  by  all  means  to  prevent  a  war;  to  which  the 
unfettled  ftate   of  that   court,  and  of  the  king's  health., 
who  was  fubje61  Jo  frequent  fits  of  madnefs,  contributed 
more  than  any  arguments  they  could  employ  ( 1 1 ).     The 
Scots,  expeding   an   invafion  of  Engiandfrom  France, 
made  an  iiicuriion  into  Northumberland,  took  and  der 
ftroyed  the  caltle   of  Wark,  and  plundered   the   open 
country  (12).     Heniy,  unwiliihg  to  engage  in  a  war  fo 
foon,  gave  a  commiflion  to  the  earl  of  Weftmoreland,  to 
enter  into  a  negotiation  with  thefe  troublefome  neigh- 
bours ;  and  the  Scots,  difappointed  of  the  French  inr 
valion,  retired  into  their  own  country,  and  deliiled  from 
lioftilities  ( J3|« 

But  all  thefe  precautions  could  not  prevent  the  plots  A.  D.  1400, 
of  Henry's  enemies  j  and  a  very  dangerous  one  broke  out  ^^ni  piracy 
in  the  beginning  of  this  year.     The  earls  of  Rutland,  Henry. 
Huntington,  Kent,  Salifbury,  and  Gloucefter  (though  ' 

the  two  firft  were  his  near  relations  (14),  and  they  had 
been  all  kindly  treated  by  the  new  king),  could  not  for- 
get the  ellates  and  titles  which  they  h*d  received  from 
Pvichard,  and  of  which  they  had  been  deprived  by  Henry 
in  the  late  parliament.  To  revenge  this  injury,  as  they 
efteemed  it,  they  held  frequent  meetings  in  the  lodgings    . 

(^)  Rym.  Feed.  torn.  8.  p.  p^,  97.   lor,   &q. 

(10)  Id.  ibid.  p.  109.  (11)  Id.  ibid,  p.,  |o8, 

{\^)  T.  Otterbourne,  p.  2,^4.  (13)  Rym.  Feed.  torn.  8.  p.  lojr. 

(54)  Rutland  was  his  firft  (joufin,  and  Huntington  his  brother-in-Iav/. 

of 
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A.D.  1400.  of  tl^.e   abbot  of  Weftmlnfter ;  where  the  following  plot 
*'-""^'— 'was  formed,  for  reftoring  Richard,  and  depriving  Hen- 
ry of  his  crown  and  life.     They  agreed   to   proclaim  a 
"^      fplendid  tournament,  to  be  held  at  Oxford,  January  3, 
to  invite  Henry  to  be  prefent,  and  preiide  at  that  folem- 
nity;  and  appointed  certain  affaffins  to  murder  him,  and 
fuch  of  his  fons  as  were  with  him,  when  they  were  in- 
tent in  viewing  the  diverfion.  The  king,  who  was  keep- 
ing his  Chriftmas  atWindfor,  was  accordingly  invited  by 
the  earl  of  Huntington,  his  brother-in-law ;  and,  dread- 
ing no  danger,  accepted  of  the  invitation.     When  the 
day  approached,  the  confpirators  came  to  Oxford,  at- 
tended  by  numerous   trains   of  followers  ;    and  every 
thing  feemed  to  promife  fuccefs  to  their  fcheme  (15). 
Dlfcovered       But  on  January  2,  the  earl  of  Rutland  went  jprivately 
and  defeat-  ^o  Windfor,  and  difcovered  the  whole  plot  (of  which  he 
^  '  had  been  the  chief  contriver)  to   the    king.      Henry, 

knowing  the  treacherous  chara6ler  of  the  man,  who  be- 
trayed every  party  with  whom  he  was  cohne6ted,  hefita- 
ted  for  fome  time,  and  remained  all  tht  next  day  at 
Windfor  in  a  ftate  of  fufpenfe.  At  length,  being  con- 
vinced of  the  reality  of  the  plot,  he  fet  out  in  the  even- 
ing for  London.  In  the  mean  time,  the  confpirators  at 
Oxford  remained  in  great  anxiety,  expecling  every  mo- 
ment the  anival  of  the  king,  and  their  accomplice  the 
carl  of  Rutland.  Finding  they  did  not  arrive,  they  con- 
eluded  that  their  plot  was  difcovered  ;  and  refolved  to  at- 
tempt by  force  what  they  could  nctaccomplifh  by  fraud, 
hoping  to  furprife  the  king  atWindfor,  where  they  khcvr 
he  had  but  a  fiend er  guard.  With  this  view,  the  earls 
ojTKent  and  Salifbury  fet  out  from  Oxford  in  the  even- 
•  ing,  at  the  head  of  400  horfemen,  completely  armed, 
?(nd  an-ivcd  at  Windfor  next  morning,  January  4,  but 
found  the  king  had  departed  the  preceding  even- 
ing (16;.  . 
~,  . .  The  confpirators  were  greatly  difconcerted  by  the 
ratorrjfur'" king's  efcape.  Being  joined  by  their  accomplices  from 
aifhcd.  Oxford,  they  remained  about  Windfor  that  day,  and  part 
of  the  next,  giving  out  that  king  Richard  had  efcaped 
fiom  priibn>  and  commanding  all  his  fubjecls  to  repair 

(15)  T.  Walfing.  p.  3^4.    Otterbobrne,  p.  124.  Hali,  folip  ii,  i«, 
■     (i6)  T.  Wzinng.  p.  362-     Otierbourne,  p.  22,5, 
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to  his  ftandard.  To  procure  credit  to  this^  they  inMeA-^- uo^j- 
one  Maudlin,  a  prieft,  perfonate  Richard,  to  whom  hq  """^  V'^y 
bore  a  ftriking  refen^btoce.  Their  army^  it  is  faid,  in-r 
creafed,  but  their  councils  were  diftracSled  |  fome  infift- 
ing  on  their  continuing  in  a  body,  and  others  on  their 
diiperling.  On  a  report  that  Henry  was  marching 
towards  them  at  the  head  of  2-,ooo  men,  this  lall  adr 
vice  prevailed.  The  eajis  of  Kent  and  Salilbury,  with 
their  followers,"  dire^ed  their  route  to  Circnceiter, 
"where  the  two  earls  were  aiTaulted  in  their  lodgings  by 
the  inhabitants,  on  the  night  of  January  6,  taken  prifo- 
jiers,  and  beheaded  next  mornings  for  which  barbarous^ 
illegal  deed,  Henry  -gave  them  a  grant  of  aU  their 
ipoils(i7).  The  earl  of  Gloucefier  and  lord  Lumley 
were  taken  and  beheaded  by  the  populace  at  Briftol;  and 
the  earl  of  Huntington,  who  had  married  lady  Elizabeth, 
the  king's  lifter,  v^^as  apprehended  in  Eflex,  committed  tp 
the  tower,  January  lo,  ^nd  five  days  after  behead ed^ 
with  circuml^ances  of  great  cruelty  (i8).  Sir  Benedi6l: 
•Shelley,  Sir  Bernard  JBrokes,  and  twenty-nine  other 
knights  and  gentlemen,  were  hanged?  drawn,  and  quari- 
■tered,  at  Oxford,  and  others  at  difi'erent  places  (19);  ^ 
proper  prelude  to  thofefcenes  of  blood  and  cruelty  which 
followed  in  the  long  conteft  between  the  houfes  of  York 
and  Lancafter,  occafioned  by  the  fatal  ambition  of 
Henry  IV. 

This  confpiracy  precipitated  the  doom  of  the  unhappy  ^^^'^\^^, 
Richard.     For  Henry,  finding  that  he  could  not  expeA  Jd^jl^""  '< 
to  enjoy  any  tranquillity  on  the  throne  while  his  predecef- 
for  was  alive,  commanded  him  to  be  taken  out  of  the 
^^ay  •  and  this  command  was  exrecuted,  in  the  caftle  of 
Pomfret,  February  13,  A.  P.  1400*  but  in  what  man-^ 
ner  is  not  certainly  known.     His  body  was  brought  to 
London,  the  face  uncovered,  and   expofed  to  the  view 
of  all  the  people  in  eveiy  town  on  the  way,  and  in  St. 
Paul's  church  for  three   days,  that  ail  the  v^^orld  might 
know  the  certainty  of  his  death  (2o)r 

(17)  Otterbourne,  p.  aag,  %^6^  127.     Rym.  Foed.  torn.  8.  p.  130. 

(18)  Relation  de  Pnl'e  de  Roy,  r.  11.  (19)  Hall,  f.  13. 
(zo)  T.  Walfing.  p.   363.     T.  Ottfrbournc,  p.   aa8.     Hall,    f.   14. 

■Fabian,  f.  166. 
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A.  D.  1400. 

Henry  In 
Ganger  pf 
loiing  his 
French  dO' 
ixiinions. 


Expedition 
into  Scot- 
land, 


Henry  had  no  fooner  efcaped  this  dangerous  plot  at 
home,  than  he  was 'threatened  with  loiles   and   dangers 
from  abroad.     The  late  king  Richard  was  born  at  Bour^ 
deaux,  and  beloved  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Englifh 
provinces  in  France  ;  who  were  greatly  enraged  when 
they  heard  the  news   of  his  being  dethroned  and  impri^ 
foned.     The  French  court,  taking   advantage  of  their 
diicontent,  earneftly  folicited  them  to  throw  off  the  Eng^ 
liQi   yoke,  and   put  tliemfelves  under  the  prote6lion  of 
France  j  and  thefe  folicitations  at  firft  feemed  to  promife 
fuccefs.     But  W'hen  the  pallions  of  the  people  of  thefe 
provinces  began  to  cool-,  and  they  had  leifure  to  refle6l 
on  the  different  genius   of  the   two  governments,    they 
vv\fely  preferred  the  mild  government  of  a  diftant  fove- 
reign  to  the  tyrannical  domination   of  a  too  powerful 
neighbour,  whofe  fubje6fs  they  faw  moft  grievoufly  op*- 
preiied.     Henry  confirmed  them  in  thefe  fentiments,  by 
beft owing  the  places  of  power  and  profit  on  the  chief  no^ 
blemen  of  the  countiy,  and  by  fending  Thomas  Percy 
earl  of  Worcefter,  with   a   reinforcement  of  trpops,  to 
fuppoit  the  well-affe^led  ( 2 1 ) . 

The  Scots  preparing  for  an  expedition  into  England 
in  the  fummer  of  this  year,  Henry  determined  to  pre- 
vent them,  by  invading  their  country  with  a  powerful 
army.  Having  procured  a  large  fupply  of  money  from 
the  clergy  and  nobility  in  a  great  council,  and  colle6lerI 
a  numerous  army,  he-  mar<:hed  into  the  north,  and  ar- 
rived at  Newcaftie  in  the  beginning  of  Augufl.  From 
thence  he  fent  a  fummons  to  king  Robert  III,  and  all  the 
nobility  of  Scotland,  to  meet  him.  at  Edinburgh,  Au- 
^gufl  23,  to  do  homage,  and  fwear  fealty  to  him  as  fupe- 
rior  lord  of  Scotland  ;  which,  he  modefdy  affirms,  all 
the  form.er  kings  of  Scotland  had  done  to  all  the  former 
'kings  of  England,  from  the  days  of  Brute  the  Tro- 
jan {22,).  To  this  fum.mons  he  received  a  coritemptu- 
:ous,  provoking  anfwer,  from  Prince  David,  duke  of 
Rothfay,  who  was.  then  in  the  caftle  of  Edinburgh  ;  oh 
which  he  marched  foru'ard  and  befieged  that  caftle  (23). 
But  he  foon  raifed  the  liege;,  and  returned  into  England, 


(ti)  Froiffart,"  torn.  4.  c.  55.     Hall,  f.  iq.     Rym.   Feed.  torn.  8..  p, 
117,  118,  119.   141.  ,;        (-2.)  Id.  ib;d.  p.  V25.  15Z--I57. 

(23J  Id.  ibid.  p.  158. 

without 
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without  having  done  any  thing  worthy  of  his  mighty  pre- A-  D-  H^o- 
parations. 

Henry's  hafty  retreat  from  ScojLland  v;as  probably  Revolt  of 
owing  to  the  intelligence  he  had  received  of  a  new  ene-^^^'^^^-" 
niy.  This  was  the  famous  Owen  ap  Griffith  Vaughan, 
lord  of  Glendoudwy,  commonly  called  Owen  Glendour^ 
a  gentleman  of  a  high  fpirit  and  great  courage,  defcend- 
ed  from  Lewellen>,  ,the  laft  of  tiie  ancient  princes  of 
Wales.  In  his  youth  he  had  ftudied  the  law  in  the  inns 
of  court,  was  ci^lled  to  the  bar,  and  became  efquire  of 
the  body  to  Richard  IL  On  the  late  revolupon,  he  re- 
tired to  his  eftate,  and  carried  on  a  kind  of  petty  war 
with  Rigenald  lord  Grey  of  Ruthyn,  about  certain  lands 
to  which  each  of  them  laid  claim.  Henry  efpoufed  the 
caufe  of  lord  Grey,  and  iffued  a  proclamation  from 
Northampton,  September  19,  commanding  all  the  men 
capable  of  bearing  arms,  in  the  counties  of  Warwick, 
JLeicefter,  Nottingham,  Derby,  Worcefter,  Salop,  Staf- 
ford, Gloucefler,  Hereford,  and  Northampton,  to  re- 
pair immediately  to  his  ilandard,  to  march  into  Wales 
to  reduce  Glendour,  who  was  declared  a  rebel.  Owen, 
on  the  veryd^y  after  this  proclamation,  burnt  lord  Grey '3 
town  of  Ruthyn,  declared  himfelf  prince  qf  Wales,  and 
was  generally  acknowledged  as  fuch  by  his  countrymen. 
Thus,  from  a  private  difpute,  a  national  war  commenced, 
which  continued  feveral  years  (24).  Henry  marched 
into  Wales  j  but  Owen  retiring  to  the  mountains,  he 
was  obliged  to  return  without  feeing  an  enemy. 

This  whole   year  was  fpent  in  negotiations  between Negotfa- 
the  courts  of  England  and  France;  the  former  foiiciting^''^"'' '^^'^ 
a  peace  or  long  truce,  the  latter  demanding  the  reftora-  ^^°':^* 
-tionof  the  young  queen  IfabelJa,  widow  of  Richard  II. 
and  her  fortune.     When  Charles  VI.  recovered  from  his 
iits  of  frenzy,  preparations  were  made  for  invading  Eng- 
land; when  he  relapfedj  ttie  negotiations  wererefumed. 
Henry  earneftly-  delired  to  retain  the  young  queen,  and 
procure  her  in  marriage  for  his  eldeft  fon  the  prince  of 
Wales.     At   length,  however,-  a   truce  for  thirty  year^ 
was  concluded,  and  the  young  queen  reftored  (25). 

(24)  Carte,  vol.  a.  p.  649,  &c,     Rym.  Feed   t.  8.  p.  i5o.  Walfing.  p, 
1^4.    Otterbourne,  p.  2:30^  (25)  P^yrp.  Feed.  p.  145.  153. 

Henry 
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A.V.1401.     Henry  called  a  parliament,  January  20,  A.  D.  1401^ 
/T^^      which  granted  him  ample  fupplies  (26).     A  marriage 
Henry's   °  was  negotiated,  and  at  laft  concluded,  March  7,  between 
daughter.    Lewis    of    Bavaria,    eldeft   fon    of   the    emperor   of 
Germany,  and  the  princefs  Blanch,    the  king's   eldeft 
daughter,  with  w^hom  he  gave  a  portion  of  40,000  no- 
bles (27). 
War  with        While  Henry  was  engaged  in  thefe  vrorks  of  peace, 
Waks,        Owen  Glendour,  at  the  head  of  great  bodies  of  Welfh, 
who  now  owned  him  for  their  prince,  and  crowded  to 
his  ftandard,  made  inroads   into   the  Englifh  borders  j 
iplundering  the  country,  and  killing  many  of  the  inhabit- 
ants.    To  revenge  thefc  infuits,  Henry  invaded  Wales 
twice   this    year,  in  June  and   Oclober  :    but    to  li|-»- 
tie  purpofe  ;  the  Welfh  retiring   at  his  approach,  and 
renewing  their  incurfions  at  his  departure  (28).     In  one 
of  thefe  incurfions,  Glendour  gained  a  coniiderable  vic-r 
tory  in  Pembrokeiliire,  which  raifed  his  reputation  and 
increafed his  followers. 
A  plot.  Henry  was  not  only  haralTed   by  this  revolt  of  the 

WelOi,  but  expofed  to  the  dark  attempts  of  domeftie 
traitors.  By  one  of  thefe  he  was  in  great  danger  of  lo-^ 
fing  his  life,  towards  the  end  of  this  year.  An  inftru- 
jnentof  fteel,  with  three  long  and  fharp  points,  was  con- 
cealed in  his  bed,  that  when  he  lay  down  one  of  them 
might  run  into  his  body  ;  but  he  fortunately  perceived  it, 
and  efcaped  the  danger.  The  author  of  this  plot  could 
never  be  difcovered  ( 29 )  • 
A.  D.  1402.  The  revolt  of  Ov/en  Glendour  appeared  more  formi- 
Warin  dablc  than  ever  in  the  fpring  of  this  year.  The  Welft 
Wahs.  ftudents  in  the  univerfities  and  inns  of  court,  the  ap- 
prentices in  London  and  other  towns,  and  even  the  com- 
mon artificers  and  labourers,  returned  into  Wales,  to 
join  his  ftandard,  in  hopes  of  recovering  the  long-lofl 
independency  of  their  country.  Owen  took  the  field 
early,  engaged  and  defeated  his  ancient  antagonift  the 
lord  Grey,  and  made  him  prifoner(3o).  Sir  Edmund 
Mortimer,  uncle  to  the  young  earl  of  Marcii,  collecling 

(z6)  Cotton,  p.  405.  (17)  Ry"^-  y«^-  t*  8-  P-  «75' 

(iS)  VitaR.  II.  p.  1 74,  &c.     Rym.  Feed.  p.  4*5. 

(19)  Walfing,  p.  354.     Otterbourae,  p.  a^*. 

(30)  VitaR.  II.  p.  i27>  178. 
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all  the  friends  and  valTals  of  that  family,  to  prevent  theA^-^-»4o», 
devajftation  of  their  lands,  made  up  an  army  of  12,000 
men  ;  with  which  he  engaged  Glendour,  June  22,  near 
Knighton  in  Radnorfhire ;  but  was  defeated,  and  taken 
prifoner,  and  iioo  of  his  men  {lain  (31).  Though 
Henry  was  not  ill  pleafed  at  the  captivity  of  Mortimer, 
he  was  alarmed  at  the  progrefs  of  Glendour,  and  iffued. 
a  proclamation  to  all  the  military  tenants  of  the 
crown,  except  thofe  in  the  northern  counties,  to  meet 
him  at  Shrewfbury,  Auguft  27,  to  march  with  biia 
againft  the  rebels  in  Wales  (32).  He  divided  his  armjr 
into  three  bodies  ;  gave  the  command  of  one  to  his  eldeft 
fon  Henry  Prince  of  Wales,  of,  another  to  the  earl  4.->f 
Arundel,  referving  the  command  of  the  third  to  Mmfelf. 
They  entered  Wales  at  three  different  places,  to  furround 
the  Welfli  army,  and  prevent  their  efcape.  But  the 
Welfh  kept  on  the  mountains,  and  avoided  an  engage- 
ment ;  and  the  Englifh  armies  w^ere  ^  diilreffed  by  the 
fcarcity  of  provifions,  and  inceffant  rains  (raifed,  fay 
the  contemporary  hiftorians,  by  the  necromancy  of 
Owen  Glendour),  that  they  were  obliged  to  return, 
without  effecting  any  thing  of  importance  i^Z2>)^  , 

Henry's  affairs  fucceeded  better  in  another  quarter, 
where  he  was  not  prefent.  About  Whitfuntide  this  year, 
jumours  were  circulated  with  great  induHry,  chiefly  by 
the  Francifcan  friars,  that  king  Richard  w^as  alive,  had 
made  his  efcape  into  Scotland,  and  would  come  from 
thence  in  a  few  weeks,  at  the  head  of  an  army,  to  reco- 
ver his  crown.  Thefe  rumours  feem  to  have  given 
'Henry  great  uneafinefs.  He  publifhed  proclamation  af*^ 
tcr  proclamation,  declaring  them  to  be  falfe,  and  threat- 
ening death  to  all  who  dared  to  fpi^ad  them  •  and  feve- 
ral  perfons,  particularly  Sir  Roger  Clarendon,  with  his 
fquire  and  valet,  and  eleven  priefts  aiid  friars,  were  ex- 
ecuted for  fpreading  thefe  falfe  reports  (34).  Agreeable 
to  thefe  reports,  a  body  of  10,000  Scots,  commanded 
by  Archibald  earl  of  Douglas,  entered  England  in  July, 
publifhing  as  they  advanced,  that  king  Richard  was 
with  them,  and  inviting  all  his  fubjc(9:s  to  join  them  ; 

(31)  Otterbourne,  p.  235.  (31)  Rym.  Feed,  t,  €,  p.  ay^. 

(33)  Otterbourne,  p,  235.     T.  Walfing.  p.  3^5. 

(34)  Rym,  Feed.  t.  8.  p.  155.261.    Otterbouinc,  p.  £34. 

which 
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A.  D,  1 40a.  which  feem5  to  have  had  little  effe^  (^5 ).     They  puflied 
^^^"^-""^tiieir  deftructive  ravages  beyond  Newcaiile  :  but  on  their 
return,  they  wei-e  met  by  an  army  colle6!:ed    in   the  nor- 
thern counties,  commanded  by  Henry  earl  of  Northum- 
berland   and    other    barons,    at  Homildon-hill,    near 
Wooller.     There,  on   Holyrood    day,  a  bloody  battle 
was  fought,  in  which  the  Scots  were  defeated  by  the  fo- 
perior  dexterity  of  the   Engllfli   archers.     The  earl  of 
I)ouglas,  obferving  that   his   men  could  jiot  ftand  the 
liibwers  of  arrows  poured  in  upon  them,  alighted  from 
-'his  horfe,  feized  a  pike,  and  trufling  to  the  g.oodnefs  of 
iiis  armour,  followed  by  feverai  other  lords  and  gentler 
men, -rallied  into   the   thickeft  of  the  Engl ifli  archers ; 
where   he   was  overpowered,  and  taken  priibner,  toger 
ther  with  the  Earls  of  Fife,  Murray^  Angus,  and  Ork- 
ney, the  lords  Montgomery,  Erlkine,  and   Innernethy, 
and  about  eighty  knights  (36).     The  lord  Gordon,,  Sir 
John  Swinton,  with  about  eighty  ether  knights  and  gen.- 
tlemen,  and  a   coFiiiderable  number  of  common  people, 
were  killed  (37)  = 
Ko  prlfo-         Henry  was  tranfpcrted  with  joy  at  the  news  of  this  vic- 
^'^r^^^d     tory,  and  fent  the  faicleft  commands  to  the  earl  of  Nor^ 
ihumb'eiiand,  Keniy   Percy,  commonly  called  Hatfpury 
his  fon,  George  Dunbar,  earl  of  March   in  Scotland 
(who  had  revolted  to  the  Engllfh),  ^.nd  to  other  barons, 
not  to  ranibm  any  of  their  prifoners,  without  his  particu'- 
lar  permiffion(3S)  :  a    command  which   was  not  very 
■  agreeable  to  thofe  who  received  it,  and  which  fome  cdf 
tliem  refufed  to  obey. 
A.  D.  1403.     The  earl   of  Northunr^berland,  and   his  valiant    fon 
Coofpracy  Hotfpur,  in  particular,  who  had  been  the  chief  inftru- 

of  t'le  earls         ■   ^      /       .    /         ^,  .  -  ^     '  n  ..i,      c      ^  i 

©fNoith-    ments  of  gaming  this  great  victoiy  over  the  Scots,  and 

urr.brriand,  even  of  rsifing  the  duke  oi  Lancafier  to  the  throne,  were 

Worceilei,  j^ct  a  little  difgufted  at  the  peremptory  tone  of  that  com- 

'*^"  mand.     They  had  alfo  fome  other  caufes  of  difcontent. 

Sir  Edmund   Moitim.er  was   their  near   relation ;    and 

though  they  had  made  frequent  applications,  they  never 

could  obtain  permiffion  to  treat  with  Glendour  about  his 

lanfom;  beCaufe  Henry  both  feared  and  hated  the  lioule 

(35)  Rym.  Feed.  t.  8.  p.  %6t. 

(36)  Otterbourne,  p.  436',  237.     Wajrii^g.  p.  3^5. 
( 37 j  Id.  ibid.  (38}  Ryni.  t,8.p.  iyg,  ■ 

of 
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of  Mortimer,   on  aceoant    of  their  pretenfions  to  1116^.0.1403, 
crown.     Thomas   Percy,  earl  of  Worcefler,  brother  to  ^~"~>'"~~^' 
the  earl  of  Northumberland,  had   been   much   beloved 
and  favoured  by  the  late  king  Richard  y  and  though  he 
had  alfo  been  honoured  and  employed  by  Henry,  he  ftili 
retained  a  fecret  indignation  againft  him  for  the  murder 
of  his  former  mafter.     Thefe  noblemen,  by  eommunica-    ■ 
ting  their  complaints,  inflamed  each  others  paffions,  and 
at  length  refal ted  to  exert  all  their  power  and  influence 
to  dethrone  Henry,  and  place  the  crow^n  on  the  head  of 
the  young  earl  of  March,  the  Ijneal  heir.     They  com- 
municated their  deiign  to  their  prifoner^  the  earl  of  Doug- 
}as,  and  granted  him  his  liberty,  on  condition  of  Ms 
joining  them  with  his  followers  ;  'to  which  he  confentedc 
They  alfo  admitted  into  their  confederacy  Owen  Glen- 
dour,  arid  his    prifoner   Sir    Edmund  Mortimer,  who 
Agreed  to  join  them  with  10,000  men,  as  foon  as  the/ 
cipptoached  the  confines  of  Wales  (39-), 

If  this  plot  had  been  executed  with  as  much  prudence  Take  anas^ 
as  it  was  planned,  it  would  probably  have  deprived 
Henry  of  his  crowli,  which  coil  him  fo  much  guilt  and 
labour  to  acquire.  But  the  precipitancy  of  Hotfpur, 
and  the  too  great  caution  or  timidity  of  his  father,  dif- 
concerted  aR  their  meafures.  The  earl  of  Douglas  hav- 
ing joined  young  Percy  about  the  beginning  of  July, 
they  marched  forward  to  meet  th(?ir  Welfh  confederates, 
the  earl  of  Northumberland  promifing  to  follow  them  im- 
mediately with  a  great  body  of  men  :  a  promife  which 
he  did  not  perform  in  proper  time.  They  were  joined 
by  the  earl  of  Worcefter,  and  his'  followers,  at  Staf- 
ford (40).  When  they  anived  at  Shrewfbury,  and  were 
about  to  inveft  that'  town,  they  w^ere  furprifed  at  die  ap- 
pearailce  of  the  royal  army,  whkh  had  been  collected 
with  gi'eat  expedition ;  the  Scotch  earl  of  March  vehe- 
mently prelfmg  Henry  to  prevent  the  i-ncreafe  and  junc- 
tion of  his  enemies,  by  the  celerity  of  his  motions  (41), 
On  July  20,  when  the  two  armies  were  in  fight  of  each 
other,  the  earl  of  W^orcefter  fent  a  kind  of  manifeilo  to 
Henry,  full  of  the  bittereft  inve6tives,  aecufing  him — of 
many  acls  of  perjury, — of  the  murder  of  king  Richard,— »• 


(39)  Ottcrbourne,  p.  zjy.  Sec.     T.Walfiag.  p.  357,  Sec. 
(-joj,  Hair,  i;  2,1,         '  (41J  Otterbovvos,  p,  »4i. 


♦<■ 
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^D.  1405.  of  the  ufurpatlon  of  the   crown  from  the  true  heir^  the 
'^^"^"^    ~^earl    of    March,— and    of    various   other  crimes  (42). 
This  inflammatory  paper  put  an  end  to  all    hopes   of 
accommodation  ;  and   both  parties  prepared  for  battle 
againfl  next  day. 
Battle  of         On  the  morning  of  July  21,  both  armies  were  drawn 
siit^wilm-  up  in  order  of  battle,  on  the  plains  of  Hartleiield,  near 
^^  Shrewibury.      The  Scots,  commanded   by  the  valiant 

eaii  of  Douglas,  began  the  a6lion  by  fo  furious  an  at- 
tack on  the  van  of  the  royal  army,  that  it  was  thrown  into 
diforder,  and  its  leader,  the  young  earl  of  Stafford,  flain. 
King  Henry,,  w^ho  commanded  the  main  body  of  his  ar- 
my, advanced  with  gr^t  rapidity  with  a  reinforcement ; 
which  encouraged  his  troops  to  rally  and  repel  the  ene- 
my. In  a  little  time  the  battle  became  general,  and  raged 
witli  uncommon  fury.  Each  of  the  armies  conhfled  of 
about  14,000  of  thebef^  troops  in  Britain.  The  leaders 
€n  both  lides  were  equally  brave,  fired  with  the  moft 
violent  animofity,  and  fought  for  their  fortunes,  honours, 
snd  lives,  which  rendered  the  confli6l  exceedingly  fierce, 
and  obftinate.  The  king  difplayed  the  moft  confum- 
jaate  prudence  as  a  general,  and  the  moft  undaunted 
courage  as  a  foldier,  killings  as  it  is  faid,  a  great  num- 
ber of  his  enemies  with  his  own  hand.  He  was  nobly 
fupported  by  his  fon,  the  prince  of  Wales,  who  (though 
ke  w^as  wounded  in  the  face  at  the  beginning  of  the 
a^ion)  gave  a  fpecimen  of  that  intrepidity  which  after- 
wards acquired  him  fo  much  gloiy.  On  the  other  fide, 
young  Hotfpur  and  the  earl  of  Douglas  are  faid  to  have 
performed  prodigies  of  valour.  V  i61ory  hovered  over  the 
t\vo  armies  about  three  hours,  fometimes ,  feeming  to  in- 
cline to  the  one,  and  fometimes  to  the  other.  At  length 
Hotfpur  being  killed  by  an  unknown  hand,  his  troops 
were  quite  difpirited,  and  fled  with  great  precipitation, 
leaving  almoft  one  half  of  their  companions,  killed, 
wounded,  or  prifoners.  The  lofs  of  the  royal  army,  in 
killed  and  wounded,  was  alfo  very  great.  The  earl  of 
Worcefter,  the  baron  of  Kindefton,  and  Sir  Richard 
Vernon,  having  been  taken,  were  beheaded  two  days 
after  the  batde.     The  earl  of  Douglas  was  alfo  taken  ; 

(4%)  Hall,  iif  %%* 

but 
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but  v^s   treated  with   all   becoming   civility    and   re- A.  d;  1403. 

fpea  (43).  '       "     " 

The  earl  of  Northumberland,  recovered  from   a  real  The  earl  «f 
or  feigned  indiipohtion,  was  far  advanced  on  his  ^^i*^^^  ^°S^ir- 
with  a  body  of  men,  to  join  the  confederates,  when  he  j,ands  bi* 
received  the  melancholy  news  of  their  defeat,  and  of  the  army. 
death  of  his  hei:©ic  fon  Hotfpur,  and  of  his  brother  the 
carl  of  Worcefter.     Quite  difpirited  by  thefe  great  difaf- 
ters,  he  difbanded  his  little  army,  and  retired  to  his  caftle 
of  Warkworth  in  Northumberland  (44). 

After  Henry  had  obtained  this  great  vi61ory,  heNortium- 
marched  northward,  and,  by  prohibiting  his  troops  and ^^^^^'^^" 
fubie61s  from  plundering  thofe  who  had  been  engaged  in 
the  late  rebellion,  and  oifering  pardon  to  all  who  fnb- 
mitted  to  his  authority,  and  took  an  oath  :fequired  of 
them,  he  quieted  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  reftored 
the  tranquillity  of  the  country  (45).  The  earl  of  Nor- 
thumberland, encouraged  by  the  gentlenefs  of  thefe  mea- 
fnres,  came  to  York,  Auguft  1 1,  threw  himfelf  at  the 
king's  feet,  and  implored  his  mercy.  Henry,  greatly 
incenfed  at  the  earl's  late  behaviour,  which  had  endan- 
gered his  crown  and  life^  received  him  with  a  frown  : 
but  foon  reconciling  his  former  fervices,  and  commife- 
rating  his  fallen  ftate^  he  granted  him  his  life;  and  a  few 
months  after,  he  reftored  him  to  his  honours  and  eftate, 
depriving  him  only  of  the  Ifle  of  Man,  and  the 
government  of  Berwick,  and  fome  other  places  of 
Ibrength  (46). 

Though  Henry  had  been  fb  fortunate  as  to  fupprefs  A.D.  1404* 
this  dangerous  rebellion  in  a  little  time,  he  was  ftill  fur-  ^^"^y'® 
rounded  with  many  enemies,  and  expofed  to  many  dan-deiiveTaa- 
gers.    The   French  were  railing   one  army,  under  theees. 
duke  of  Burgundy,  to  beliege  Calais,  and  another,  un- 
der the  duke  of  Orleans,  to  invade   Guienne,  while  a 
body  of  their  troops  actually  landed  in  the  lile  of  Wight, 
and   an  army  of  Britons  plundered    and    burnt    Ply- 
mouth (47).     The  3cots  were  watching  an  opportunity 

(43)  T.  Walfing.  p.  368,  369.     Otterbourne,  p.  243,  144.     Hall,  f. 

,    (44)  Otterbourne,  p.  2,44.     T.  Walfing.  p.  369. 

(45)  Rym.  Feed.  t.  8.  p.  320,   341,  3x2. 

(46)  T.  Walfing.  p.  369.     Otterbourne,  p.  •145. 

(47)  Hiftoire  d«  France,  par  M.  Villar,  torn.  jz.  p,  404.     T.  Wal- 
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A.D.  lA^A'to  invade  the  north  ;  Owen  Glendour  was  at  the  head  of 
^  ^a  great  army  in  Wales  ;  much  difcontent  reigned  amongft. 
'  his  Engliili  fubje6ls;  and   his  exchequer   was  fo   ex- 

haufted,   that  he  was  obliged  to  difband  his  army  for  want, 
of  money  (4S).    But  all  thefe  clouds  were  difpelled  by 
Henry's  prudence   and  good   fortujie,  and  the  difcord 
and  folly  of  his  enemies.     The  violent  animofitv  which 
reigned  between   the   duke-s   o£  Burgundy  and  Orleans 
difconceited   all   the  fehemes  of  France  ;  Owen  Glen- 
dour fpent  his  time  chiefly  in  eftablifhing  his  authority; 
in  WaleS;,  and  forming  an  alliance  w^ith  the  Fi^nch  court ; 
the  Scots  w^ere  amufed  with  negotiations  ;  and  the  Eng-' 
_  liih  malcontents  vented  their  fpleen  in  fecret   murmurs 
and  trifling  plots  ;  while  Heniy  replcnifhed  his  exche- 
quer, by  holding  two  parliaments  this  year,  one  at  Weft- 
rninfter  in  January,  and  another  at  Coventry  in  October, 
fi-om  each  of  w^hich  he  obtained  large  fapplies  ;  and  by^ 
various  other  means  (49).  r 

A.D.  1405.     The  difcontents  of  the  Englifli  daily  inci'eafed;  and  a 
^^^-^^'°JJ®^' dangerous  confpiracy  was  formed,  in   the   beginning  of 
kop^of    ^"  this   year,    by  Richard  Scrope,  archbifliop    of  York, 
Yoik,  &c.  Henry  Percy  earl   of  Northumberland,  Thomas  Mow- 
bray, earl  marflial,  Thomas  lord  Bardolph,  and  many 
others,  to    dethrone  Henry  and  place  the  crown  on  the 
head  of  the  young  earl  of  March*     When  their   plot,  as 
they  imagined,  was  ripe  for  execution,  the   archbilhop 
publifhed  a  manifefto,  accufing  Henry  of  perjury,  mur- 
der, ufarpation,  tyranny,  and    many  other  crimes.,  de- 
claring him  excommunicated,  promifmg  the  pardon  of 
lin,  and  a   place  in  heaven,  to   all  who  aflifted  in  de- 
*  throning  him,  and  denouncing  damnation   on   all  who 

dared  to  fupport  him  (50)  This  manifeflo  produced 
a  great  effeit ;  and  when  the  archbifliop  erected  his 
ftandard  at  York,  fuch  multitudes  crowded  to  it,  that  he 
foon  found  himfelf  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  15,000 
men,  with  which  he  encamped  on  Shipton-moor,  May 
9,  expedling  to  be   foon  joined  by   the  earl  of  Nor- 


'(48)  Id.  ibid. 

(49)  ViJkr^  torn.  12.  p*  404.     Rym.  Foed.  torn.  8.  p.  355.  353.  365, 
366,   367,  368,369.     T.  Walfing,  p.  359,  370* 

(50)  Anglja  Sacra,  tcr*i.  *.  p.  362. 

thuml^erlandj 


n.A. 
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thumberland;,   the    lord   Bardolpb,    and    their  follow-  A.D.  1405. 

ers  (t;i). 

This   fudden   and  formidable    infurreclion    made    a  Rebellion 

mighty  noife.     Henry,  who  was   then   at   London,  col-'^"PP^^^^'^" 
le6ted  all   the  forces  he  coald,  and  marched  northward  : 
his  third  fon,  John  of  Lahcafter,  and  Ralph  Nevil,  earl 
of  Weftmoreland,  raifed  a  little  army  in  great  haft e,  with 
which   they   approached  the  infurgent^.^    But^  the  earl, 
finding  them  much  ftronger  thaa  he  expelled,  had  re- 
courfe  to  art,  and  employed  a  ftratagem,  which  had  its 
full  efFe61:.     He  fent  a   melfenger  to  the  archbiOiop  and 
the  earl  maifhal,  demanding  the  reafon  of  their  appear- 
ing in  arms,  and  wifhing  to  know  their  complaints  and 
their  defires,  that,  if  they  were  reafonable,  they  might 
be  granted,  and  the  efFufion  of  blood  prevented.     The 
archbiiliop  and  earl  fent  him  a  fchedule  of  their  demands, 
which  were  probably  much  lower  than  thofe  in  the  late* 
manifeflo.     Whatever  they    were,    Weftmoreland  pre- 
tended to  be  pleafed  with   them,  and   requefted   that  a 
conference  might  be  held  by   an   equal  number  of  the 
chiefs  of  both  parties  in  the  middle  between  the  two  ar- 
mies.    The  earl  marfhal  difcovered  a  reluHance  to  com- 
ply with  this  requeft,  fufpediing  that  fome  treachery  was 
intended  ;  but  at  length  yielded  to  the  earneft  intreaties 
of  the   archbifhop.     At  the   conference,  Weftmoreland 
a61:ed  his  part  with  fuch  dexterity,  that  he  banifhed  all 
fufpicion  from  the  minds  of  the  confederated  chiefs  ;  he 
approved,  with  the  greateft  feeming  fmcerity,  of  the  fe- 
veral  articles  of  the  treaty,  and  folemnly  fwore  to  pTo- . 
cure  the  king  s  ratification  of  it.     When  this  important 
bulinefs  was  concluded,  he  called  for  wine,  and  pro- 
pofed,  that  the  chiefs  of  the  oppofite  parties  iliould  em- 
brace, and  drink  together,  in  light  of  both  armies,  to 
convince  them,  that  a  perfe6l  reconciliation  had  taken  ~ 

place.  When  they  were  drinking,  the  earl  fuggefted  to 
the  prelate,  that  it  was  no  longer  neceflary  to  keep  their 
armies  together,  ar d  that  therefore  each  of  them  fhould. 
fend  a  meflenger  to  his  troops,  to  acquaint  them  that  a 
peace  was  made,  and  to  give  them  leave  to  depart  im- 
mediately to  their  own  homes.  The  archbifhop  who 
was  as  credulous  as  he  was  fincere,  fent  the  meilage  pro- 

(51)  Walfiog.  p.  373.    Otterbourac,  p.  155. 

Vol.  V.  C  p^fcd. 
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A>D.  140-5.  pofed,  which  was  obeyed  :  the  earl  fent  a  fimilar  mcf- 
^**'''"Y"""'^^  fage,  but  by  one  who  underftood  his  meaning  ;  and  it 
wAs  not  delivered.  When  Weftmoreland  obfervcd  the 
inmrgents  difpeiTmg,  and  in  confufion,  he  threw  off  the 
nia|k,  and  made  the  archbifhop,  the  earl  marflial,  and 
all  their  friends,  who  had  come  with  them  to  the  confe- 
rence, prifoners,  by  a  party  of  his  own  men,  who  came 
up  at  that  moment  for  the  purpofe.  As  foon  as  this 
news  reached  the  rem.ains  of  the  confederate  army,  every 
one-corifulted  his  own  fafety.  and  fled  with  the  greatejft^ 
precipitation  (52). 

The  noble  prifoners,  who  had  been  thus  artfully  cn- 
^ared,  were  condu61ed,  firft  to  Pomfrct,  where  the  king 
arrived  with  his  army,  June  3,  and  then  to  York,  where 
fir  William  Fulthorp,  who  was  conftituted  chief  juftice 
of  the  king's-bench  for  that  pwpofe,  pronounced  a  fen- 
tence  of  death  on  the  archbifhop,  June  8,  and  he  was  be- 
headed the  fame  day,  with  many  circumftances  of  mean 
and  wanton  cruelty,  which  he  bore  with  the  greateli  pa- 
tience and  compofare  (53).  The  earl  marfhal  and  the 
other  prifoners  lliared  the  fame  fate  (54). 
Tht  north  Henry,  having  puniilied  the  people  of  York  For  their 
raduced.  attachment  to  tlieir  late  archbifhop,  by  depriving  the  city 
of  all  its  privileges,  marched,  at  the  head  of  37,000 , 
men,  in  purfuit  of  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  the 
lord  Bardolphy  and  other  infurgcnts  in  the  north  (55). 
At  Duiham  he  commanded  the  lord  Haftings,  the  lord  . 
'  Fauconbridge,  lir  John  Colvile  of  the  Dale,  and  fir 
Tohn  Griffith,  who  had  been  in  the  infurreclion  at  York, 
to  be  beheaded  (56).  The  earl  of  Northumberland, 
iord  Bardolph,  and  their  followers,  unable  to  make  ■ 
head  againft  fo  great  a  force,  tx)ok  llielter  in  Berwick  ; , 
and  not  thinking  themfelves  fafe  there,  they  delivered  the 
town  to  the  Scots,  and  put  a  garrifon  of  their  own  peo- 
ple info  the  caille,  and  fled  into  Scotland  to  the  lord 
Fleming,  by  whom  they  v/ere  kindly  received  and  en- 
crtained  ( 57  )•  The  Scots,  not  thinking  the  town  of  Berwick 
tenable,  fet  it  on  fire,  and  marched  home.  The  gamfon 
in  the  eaftle  attempted  to  defend  themfelves  ;  but  one  of 

(52)  This  Angular  tranra>£lioa  feems  to  be  one  of  the  bell  fubjeas  for 
tragedy  in  the  EnsJIfh  hiftary. 

(53)  T.  WaJlin?.  p.   373.  (54)  Angiia  Sacra,  p.  37Q. 
(55)  T.  WaJfrrtg.   p.  374.  (5!5j  H«]I,  f.   »S' 
(57)autrb»uj:oe,  p.  45^,  Z57. 
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the-  towers  being  demoliOied  by  the  fhot  of  a  gi'eat  can-  A.D.  1405 
non,  they  were  obliged  to  furrender  at  difcretion  ;  and  '^-""IT""**' 
the  governor  (fon  to  the  lord  of  Greyftock),  and  all  the 
chief  men,  were  beheaded  (58).  In  his  return  fouth- 
w^ard,  the  king  reduced  the  caftles  of  Alnwick  and 
Warkworth,  without  much  difficuhy.  When  he  arrived 
at  Pomfrct,  Auguft  10,  he  made  a  grant  of  feveral  great 
eftates  of  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  the  lord  Bardolph, 
and  the  late  earl  marflial,  to  his  own  queen  (59). 

Henry  had  fent  his  eldeft  fon,  the  prince  of  Wales,  Tranfac- 
in  the  fpring  of  this  year,  before  the  troubles  in  the  ^^^^^^ 
north  broke  out,  with  a  fmall  army,  againft  Owen 
Glendour  ;  and  that  heroic  prince  defeated  a  much  fupe- 
rior  army  of  the  Welih,  March  11,  near  Grofmont  in'^ 
Monmouthfhire  (60).  But  a  French  fleet  of  140  failar-" 
rived  at  Milford-haven,  and  landed  an  army  of  12,006'"' 
men,  which  made  affairs  in  Wales  take  a  different  turn. 
Glendour,  with  the  affiftance  of  his  French  allies,  be- 
fieged  and  took  Caermarden^  which  made  Henry  hafteri 
his  return  from  the  north  (61).  When  he  arrived  at 
Hereford  with  his  army,  September  4,  he  iffued  a  pro- 
clamation, reprefenting,  that  the  kingdom  was  expofed 
to  great  danger,  by  the  jundHon  of  the  French  and 
W^elflr — that  his  treafures  were  exhaufted  by  his  expedi- 
on  into  the  north — that  the  tenths  and  fifteenths 
granted  by  parliament  could  not  be  levied  till  Martinm.as 
— that  he  ftood  in  need  of  a  great  lum  of  money  imme- 
diately, to  enable  him  to  march  into  Wales  ;  and  com- 
manding the  fheriffs  to  call  before  them  the  richeft  men 
in  their  feveral  counties,  and  prevail  upon  them  to  ad- 
vance money  on  the  credit  of  the  tenths  and  fifteenths  (62). 
Retarded  by  this  want  of  money,  and  other  obftacles,  he 
did  not  enter  Wales  till  about  the  middle  of  Oclober  ; 
and  the  feafon  proving  uncommonly  rainy,  the  roads  im- 
pra6ficable,  and  provilions  fcarce,  he  was  obliged  to  re- 
turn, without  effe6fing  any  thing,  having  loft  fifty  wag- 
gons, containing  the  moft  valuable  part  of  his  bag- 
gage (63).  About  the  fame  time,  Glendour's  French 
auxiliaries     returned    into    their  own   country.      Be- 

(58)  Otterbourne,  p.  45^,  257.  (59)  Rym.  Feed,  torn.  8.  p.  408. 
(60)  Id.  ibid.  p.  390.  (6i)  T.  Walfing.  p.  374,  Otterbourne,  p,  158, 
(6a)  Rj'ra.  Fosd.  tgra.  8. 'p.  412.         (63)  Otteibourne,  p.  258. 
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A.  p.  140?^.  fore   Henry  fct  out  on  his  expedition  into    Wales,    he. 
^^^•'''S'"*^  granted     the    Ifle    of   Man   to    Sir  William     Stanley, 
in    whofe     pofterity    it    ftill,    in  fome     refpe6ts,     re- 
mains (64). 
A  D  1  06      Though  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  and  his  friend 
Koniium- '  the  lord  Bardolph,  had  been  obliged  to.iiy  into  Scotland, 
heriand  and  jTenry  ftiU  dreaded   their  inliuence  and  refentment,  and 
Bard.iph     ardently  defn-ed  to  have  their   perfons  in  his  poffeffion.  ' 
Waks!        With  this  view,   he  propofed   to  feveral  noblemen  of 
Scotland,  who  had  been  his  prifoners  ever  fince  the  bat-  . 
ties  of  Homildon  and  Shrewibuiy,  to  grant  them  their 
liberty^  if  they  would  prevail  upon  their  friends  tofeize 
and  deliver  up  the  two  Engiifh  exiles.     Thefe  noblemen, 
•u4ary  af  their  long  confinement,  entered  into  his  views, 
and  communicated  them  to  their  friends,  who  undertook 
to  accompliilr  what  they  defn'ed.     But  this  defign  having 
reached  the  ears  of  the  lord  Fleming,  he  imparted  it  to 
his  noble  gaefts,  who  made  their  efcape  into  Wales,  and 
jbined  Glendeur,  with  Vv^hom  they  had  kept  up  a  conftaat 
coiTcfpondence  (65). 

. ,  Though  all  the  fchetnes  that  had  been  formed  for  de- 
£hroning  Henry  had  rnifcarried,  the  nation  was  ftill  full 
of  malcontents,  who  earneftly  wiflied  his  fall.     Reports 
were  propagated  from  time  to  time,  that  king   Richard 
was  alive  in  Scotland,  and  would  focn  return  to  reclaim 
his  crown  ;    and  thefe  reports,    however   improbable, 
were    believed   by  many  (66).      The  remonftrances   of 
parliament  contained  bitter  complaints  of  his  exa61ions 
and  mifgovernment.     Sir  John  Tibetot,  fpeaker  of  the. 
houie  of  commons,  in  a  fpeech  addrelTed  to  the  throne, 
faid-^that  the   kingdom  was  impoverifhed  by  exceffive 
impofitions,  and  nothing  done  for  it's  benefit — that  nine- 
ty-fix towns  and  caftles  were  loft  in  Guienne^  and  the  reft 
in  danger— that  Ireland  was  almcft  lOft,  though  much 
inoney  had  been  given  for  its  defence — that  the  marches^ 
towards  Scotland  were  in  a  bad  condition — the  rebellion 
in  Wales  ftill  continued — the  fea  was  ill  guarded,  and 
the  merchants  mined— the   expcnces   of  the  houiehold 
i&^rere  exceffive,  and  the  court  filled  with  a  fet' of  worth- 
lefs  raicals  (67 ).     Henry  heard  thefe  angry  fpeeches  with 

(6a)  Rym.  Feed.  torn.  8.  p.  416.     (6^;)  1\  Waiftr.g.  p.  375.. 

(66;  Otierbourue,  p.  a6i,  (67}  Parliamtut.  Hilt,  A.  D.  1406. 
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perfeil:  compofure,  and  purfued  his  own  meafures  :  \ 
had  even  the  ait  to  pit)cure  a  large  fupply  from  that  vei 
parliament. 

The  war  againft  Qlendour  was  this  year  conducted  by  Wsr  la 
the  prince  of  Wales,  with  fpirit,  but  with  no  great  fuc-  Wales. 
cefs^     He  compelled   the   garrifon  in  the  i^rong  caftle  of 
Aberyftwith  tq  agree  to  furrender  it  againft  a  certain  day; 
but  before   that  day  arrived,  Glendour  turned   out  that 
garrifon,  and  put  another  in  its  place  (68). 

To  the  calamities  of  inteftine  v/ar,  which  had  djfqui-  ^^^^^l^^*^ 
€ted  England  for  feveral  years,  the  m.iferies  of  a  deftruc- 
tive  peftilence  were  now  added.  This  pkgue  raged  with 
great  violence  in  London,  where  it  carried  off  30,000 
pcrfons  ;  and  with  greater  violence  in  the  country, 
where  it  extirpated  whole  families,  aad  Jeft  many  houfes 
empty  (69). 

As  the  plague  was  moft  deftru6live  in   and  near  Lon-  The  king 
don,  the  king  and  court  removed  fro^  thence,  and  re-  ^""^^^ 
fided  fome  part  of  the  fummer  at  the  caftle  of  Leeds  in  plra^tes/ 
Kent.     Defiring  to  be   at  a  greater  diftance   from  the 
capital,  the  king  took  fliipping  at  Queenfboipugh  in  the 
Ifle  of  Sheppey,  efcorted    by   a  fmall  fquadron,  com- 
manded by  Thomas  lord  Camois.     This  little  fquadrca 
was  attacked  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames  by  a  fleet  of 
French  pirates,  who  took  four  of  the  fhips,  containing 
feveral  perjTons  of  rank,  and  much  valuable  furniture  ; 
and  the  king  efcaped  with  great   difficulty,  by  the  fwift 
failing  of  his  fl;iip.     The  lord  Camois  was  tried  by  his 
peers   in  Weftminfter-hall,  for  treachery  or  cowardice^ 
and  honourably  acquitted  (70). 

The  implacable  animoiity  which  had  long  reigned  Idc- Murder  of 
tween  the  dukes  of  Orleans  and  Burgundy,  and  which  *i^^  ^"^^  ^^' 
alone  had  prevented  the  lofs  of  all  the  poileirions  of  the  ^^  '^^^^'° 
Englifh  in  France,  came  to  ^  crifis  this  year,  and  ter- 
minated in  the  mttrder  of  the   former,  in  the  ftreets  of 
Paris,  by  affaffins  hired  and   inftigated  by  the   latter^, 
who   avowed   and  vindicated   the   atrocious  deed  (71}. 
This  threw  |:he  kingdom  of  France  into  the  moft  deplor- 
able diforders,  which  continued  many  yea^'s^  and  brought 
it  to  the  brink  of  ruin. 

(68)  Otteibourne,  p.  a^i.  (59)  T.  Walfing.  p.  375. 

(70;  Hall,  f.  tz6. 

(yi)Yillar.  KUloire  dp  France,  torq.  iz.  p.  475),  fiec. 
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Pi.T>.  1408.  The  earl  of  Northumberland  and  iord  Bardolph,  per- 
^••^-'V"""'**-^  ceiving  the  affairs  of  Glendour  on  the  decline,  and  hav- 
Bramham-  ^^S  received  fomc  encouraging  intelligence  from  the 
raoor.  north,  left  Wales,  and  returned  into  Scotland,  where 
they  had  many  friends  who  pitied  their  misfortunes. 
Here  they  colle6led  a  little  army,  with  which  they  en- 
tered England,  and  recovered  fome  of  the  earl's  caftles 
in  Northumberland.  Encouraged  by  this  fuccefs,  and  by 
a  fecrct  coiTcfpondence  (as  it  is  faid)  with  Sir  Thomas 
Rokeby,  fheriff  of  Yorkfhire,  they  advanced  into  that 
county,  with  a  few  attendants,  in  hopes  that  the  w'hole 
country  would  join  them.  When  they  reached  Thiiik, 
they  fet  up  their  ftandard,  and  publifhed  a  manifello, 
enumerating  Henry's  crimes,  and  calling  upon  all  who 
loved  their  country  to  come  and  affift  them  in  dethroning 
the  murderer  of  his  fovereign  and  ufurper  of  the  crown. 
Being  jomed  by  feveral  gentlemen  and  their  followers, 
they  marched  forward,  and  palTed  the  Wherfe  at  We- 
therby.  If  Sir  Thomas  Rokeby  ever  correfponded  with 
tiie  two  lords,  it  muft  have  been  only  with  an  intention 
to  enfnare  them.  For  he  had  now  colle6ted  a  conlider- 
able  army,  with  which  he  attended  all  their  motions,  and 
brought  them  to  an  aclion,  February  19,  on  Bramham^ 
moor  near  Hafelwood,  in  which  the  earl  of  Northum- 
berland was  killed,  and  the  lord  Bardolph  mortally 
wounded,  and  died  in  a  few  days  after  (72).  The  bo- 
dies of  thefe  two  noblemen  were  difmembered,  and  their 
heads  and  limbs  fet  up  at  London  and  other  places  (73). 
Tran.ae-  Henry  was  on  his  march  northward,  when  he  receiv- 

»orth.  ^d  the  agreeable  news  of  the  vidlory  at  Bramham-moor, 
and  the  fall  of  his  two  moft  dangerous  enemies.  He  ar- 
rived at  Pomfret  April  8,  and  refided  there  about  a 
month,  engaged  in  trying  and  punifliing  fome  of  the  un- 
happy perions  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  late  infurrec- 
tion,  and  in  colle61ing  money,  by  compoundhig  with 
others  for  their  delinquency.  Amongft  thofe  who  were 
capitally  puniflied,  was  the  abbot  of  Hayles,  becaufe 
he  had  been  taken  in  arms  (74).  Having,  by  a  prudent 
mixture  of  mercy  and  feverity,  reduced  the  north ei'n  and 
mofl  difatfe^led  parts  of  the  kingdom  to  fubmiiTion,  he 
returned  to  London. 


(71)  Oiterbourne,  p,  461,  a^j.     T.  WaJfmg.  p.  377. 

(73}  Id,  ibid,  (74)  Otterbourne,  p.  %6^. 
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The  fuppreffion  of  fo  many,  rebellions,  with  the  ruin  A.D.  i4©9, 
ef  thofe  who  had  been  concerned  in  them,  at  length  dif-  '"—'-YT'***^ 
pirited  Henry's  enemies,  and  difpofedthem  to  lubmit  to  o/th©^^^ 
a  government  which  they  could  not  overturn.     Glendour  >Vei(h. 
indeed  was  ftill  unfubdued  ;  but  he  was  fo  much  weakr 
ened  by  the  deftru6lion  of  his    confederates  and  the  de~ 
ie6Hon  of  his  foUawers,  that  he  was  no  longer  dreaded. 
In  the  fummer  of  this  year,   he  made  a  laft  effort,  by 
fending  the  greateft  part  of  his  followers,  under  the  com- 
mand of  two  ot  his  bravefi:  paitizans,  Rees  ApDu  and 
Philpot  Scudamore,  to  ravage  Shropfhire.     This  they 
executed  with  great  ferocity  ',  but  they  were  at  laft  de- 
feated, many  of  them  killed,  their  two  leaders  taken, 
conducled  to  London,  and  there  executed.     The  Welfii, 
now  defpairing  of  being  able  to  afcertain  their  indepen- 
dency,  abandoned  their  ticw  prince,  and  quietly  fubmitted   - 
to  the  Engliili  government.     Gkndour  Ikulked  about  the 
country  feveral  years,  under   feveral  difguifes,  and    at 
length  died  at   his  daughter's  houfe,  at  Monington  in 
Herefordfliire,  September  20,  A.  D.    14 15.  "^ 

England  and  Wales  being   now  reduced  to  a  ftatc  ofA.JD.  1410, 
perfeci:  fubmiifion  and  tranquillity,  Henry  had  leifure  to  .  J'^ 
turn  his  attention  to   his  foreign   dominions,  which  he  Tranfac^'^' 
had  hitherto  been  obliged,  in  a  great  meafure,  to  negle61:.  tioas  q% 
Fortunately  for  him,  thediflraclions  of  the  French,  w^hich  *^^^  co^tL- 
had  been  even  greater  than  thofe  of  the  Englilli,  had  pre-  "^"  * 
vented  them  from  taking  advantage  of  this  negle6t.    The 
divilions  and  party-rage  of  the  French  were  greatly  in- 
flamed by  the   murder   of  the  duke  of  Orleans  ;  and  at 
length  broke  out  into  a  cruel  and  bloody  civil  war,  be- 
tween the  duke  of  Burgundy  and  his  party,  on  one  fye^ 
and  the  young  duke   of  Qrleans,  his  father-in-law,  the 
earl  of  Armagnac,    and  their  partizans,  on   the  other. 
Though   a  truce  then   fubfifted   between    England  and 
France,  both  parties  earneftly  folicited  Henry's  friend- 
fhip  and  afliftance  ^  and  he  fent  the  earl  of  Arur.del,  with 
800  men  at  arms,  and  1000  archers,  to  the  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, who,  with   the   aid   of  thefe  fuccours,  got  pof- 
feffion  of  Paris,  A.  D.   141 1    (75).      The  Armagnacs 
(astheyvv^ere  called),  dreading  the  confequences  of  this 
connexion  between  their  enemies  and  the  king  of  Eng- 

(75)  T,  Walfing.  p.  380. 
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A.  D.  1410,  land,  entered  into  a  negotiation  with  Henry,  offering 
A.D.%13.^^"^  the  reftitution  of  all  that  he  had  loft  in  Guienne, 
s„^.-Y-^,w' ^^<i  other  advantages,  for  his  affiftance  (76).  Tempted 
by  thefe  offers,  or  perhaps  with  a  view  to  prolong  the  ci- 
vil war,  he  concluded  a  treaty  with  that  party.  May  1.8, 
A.  I>.  1412,  and  engaged  to  fend  them  an  aid  of  1000 
men  at  arms,  and  3000  archers  (77).  Henry  feems  to 
have  had  feme  intention  to  conduct  and  command  thefe 
troops  in  perfon ;  but  being  prevented  by  licknefs,  or 
fome  other  caufe,  he  appointed  his  fecond  fon,  Thomas 
of  Lancafter,  now  created  duke  of  Clarence,  their  ge- 
neral (78).  In  the  meantime,  the  king  of  France,  the 
unhappy  Charles  VI.  having  recovered  from  oneof  thofe 
fits  of  frenzy  with  which  he  was  frequently  feized,  was 
fo  much  enraged  at  the  Armagnacs,  for  their  defign  of 
introducing  fo  great  a  body  of  Englifh  troops  into  the 
kingdom,  that  he  joined  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  andbe- 
fieged  the  duke  of  Berry,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  that 
party,  in  Bourges.  While  the  afl^ailants  pufhed  the 
liege  with  great  vigour,  and  the  belieged  defended  them- 
felves  wnth  great  valour,  they  both  fuftered  extremely,  by 
the  fword,  famine,  and  difeafes  ;  at  the  fame  time,  they 
were  both  anxious  about  the  Englilh,  the  one  dreading 
that  they  would  arrive  too  foon,  and  the  other  that  they 
would  arrive  too  late.  Thefe  circumftances  firft  gave 
life  to  wifhes,  and  then  to  propofals,  of  peace  ;  of 
which  both  parties  being  equally  deiirous,  it  was  foon 
concluded.  By  one  article  of  this  treaty,  both  parties 
renounced  all  their  alliances  and  connections  with  the 
Englifh  (79). 
Exped'tlon  About  the  time  this  treaty  was  concluded,  the  duke  of 
into  Clarence,  with  a  confiderable  army,  landed  at  La  Hogue 

raace.  -^^  Normandy,  to  the  affiftance  of  the  Armagnacs.  For 
fome  days  the  Englilh  army  behaved  in  a  quiet  and  or- 
derly manner  ;  but  when  they  heard  of  the  pacification 
of  Bourges,  they  gave  ioofe  reins  to  their  fury,  and  fpread 
ruin  and  defolation  wherever  they  appeared.  After  they 
had  done  much  mifchief  and  collecSled  much  booty,  they 
were  prevailed  upon  to  delift  from  hoftilities,  and  retire 

(76)  Rym.  Foed.  t.  8.  p.  71$,  71^.  718. 

(77)  Id.  ibid.  p.  738.  (78}  Id.  Ib'd.  p.  733.  745. 
(.79]  Hiaoire  del*  France,  par  Villai,  t.  13.  p.  aia.  413. 
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into  Guienne,  by  a  promife  of  320,000  crowns;  forthe  A.D.  i4i3» 
payment  of  which  the  duke  of  Orleans  gave  his  bro-  ''^-•''V'^*-^ 
ther  and  fome  other  noblemen  hoftages  (80). 

This  was  the  iaft  important  tranfa6):ion  in  the  reign  of  Death  oi 
Hemy  IV.  Though  that  prince  was  ftill  in  the  prime  ^^'^^y^'' 
of  life,  he  had  for  fome  time  been  in  a  precarious  ftate 
of  health,  afflicted  with  frequent  fits,  which  deprived 
him  of  all  fenfation,  and  feemed  to  threaten  him  with 
immediate  death.  He  was  feized  with  one  of  thofe  fits 
as  he  was  at  his  devotion  in  St.  Edward's  chapel,  Weft- 
minfter  ;  and  being  caiTied  into  the  abbot's  lodgings,  he 
there  expired,  March  20,  A.  D.  14 13,  in  the  forty- 
lixth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  fourteenth  of  his 
reign  (81). 

Few  princes  ever  fat  more  uneafy  on  a  throne  than  ^'^  *ohap< 
Henry  IV.  In  the  firft  eight  years  of  his  reign  he  was^*^^"^** 
haraiied  with  almoft  incelTant  plots  and  infurre6lions ; 
and  though  he  enjoyed  more  external  tranquillity  in  the 
Jatter  part  of  it,  he  was  not  more  happy,  poffeffmg  nei- 
ther health  of  body  nor  peace  of  mind.  The  great  qua- 
lities of  his  eldeft  fon,  which  ought  to  have  given  him 
joy,  filled  him  with  jealoufy  and  fufpicion  ;  and  the 
frolicfome,  difordeiiy  condufi  of  t^hat  prince,  when  he 
was  excluded  from  bufinefs,  gave  him  no  lefs  vexation. 
He  was  much  difquieted  with  remorfe  for  thofe  crimes 
which  paved  his  way  to  the  throne  ;  nor  was  he  without 
ether  caufes  of  chagrin.  In  a  word,  few  of  his  fubje6ls 
had  reafon  to  envy  the  happinefB  of  their  fovereign. 

Henry  IV.  was,  in  llature,  a  little  below  the  middle  H[s  cha- 
fize,  but  robuft  and  well  made.  He  excelled  in  alp^.^^"^*? 
the  martial  and  manly  exercifes  of  his  times;  and  his 
courage  was  at  once  calm  and  undaunted.  His  head 
was  better  than  his  heait ;  his  fchemes  being  formed 
with  prudence,  and  generally  fuccefsful,  but  not  al- 
ways innocent,  and  feldom.  generous.  As  jealous  as  he 
was  fond  of  power,  he  fcuck  at  nothing  to  obtain  and 
keep  it ;  and  was  not  very  prone  to  pardon  thofe  who  at~ 
tempted  to  deprive  him  of  it.  From  policy  more  than 
principle,  he  prote6led  the  church  and  perfeciited  here- 
tics.    Ambition  was  his  ruling  paffion  ;  and  that,  ira- 


(80)  T-  Walfing.  p.  382.     Otterbourne,  p.  lyi,  cya. 
{%\)  T.  WalAng.  p,  382,.     Otterbouroc,  p,  »7i,  47 j. 
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A.i>-  UTjpelled  by  a  violent  gale  of  popular  favour,  hurried  him 
into  a  throne,  which  involved  him  in  many  crimes  and 
cares,  and  his  country  in  many  calamities.  He  would 
have  been  both  a  better  and  happier  man,  if  he  had  ne- 
ve^- been  a  king.  Henry,  by  his  firft  wife,  Mary  de 
Bohuji,  one  of  the  coheirelles  of  Humphry  de  Bohun^ 
carl  of  Hereford,  had  four  foiis  and  twodaugh^iers,  viz. 
Henry,  who  I'ucceeded  him  in  the  jhrone,  Thomas^ 
duke  of  Clarence,  John,  duke  of  Bedford,  Humphrvj 
duke  of  Gloucefter,  Blanche,  duchefs  of  Bavaria,  and 
Fhilippa,  queen  of  Denmark.  By  his  iecond  wife^ 
Jane,  duchcli  of  Britanny^  he  had  no  ilfue. 


S     E     C    T    I    O     N       II. 

From  the  acceffion  of  Henry  V.  A.  D.   141 3^  to  the  acej" 
fan  of  Henry  VI.  A.  D,    1 422. 

Hearyy.  iJlENRY  V.  was  proclaimed,  at  London,  March 
Crawaed-  ^^^  and  crowned  at  Weflminiler,  April  9,  A.  1).  14 13; 
and  whatever  obie61ions  might  have  been  made  to  his 
title,  no  prince  ever  mounted  a  throne  more  peaceably, 
and  few  Vvith  greater  applaufe(i).  His  father,  Henry 
IV.  had  loft  all  his  popularity  long  before  his  death, 
w-hich  made  the  news  of  that  event,  and  oi  his  fon's 
V  fucceifion,  to  be  received  with  joy. 
pi*  yo'^th-  xhe  joy  oi  the  people  of  England  on  this  occafion 
would  have  been  moit  complete,  if  they  had  not  enter- 
tained fome  fufi^icioiis  concerning  the  chara^ler  of  their 
new  king.  That  prince,  in  a  very  early  penod  of  life, 
had  given  proofs  that  he  was  poffeflcd  of  a  very  good 
underftanding,  great  courage,  a6i-ivity,  generofity,  and 
other  virtues,  which  made  him  the  obje61:  of  the  peo- 
ple's' love  and  of  his  father's  jealouiy  ;  but  for  four  or 
irve  years  before  his  acceffion,  having  no  opportunity  of 
excrcifmg  his  military  talents  in  the  field,  and  being 
quite  excluded  from  the  cabinet,  hisvivacity,  and  other 
youthful  paflions,  betrayed  him  into  a  difordcrly  ccurfe 


liit  Iralics. 


(i)  Ryna.  Foed.  tona.  5.  p.  i.  5  T.  Walling,  p.  385;. 
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of  life.  Many  of  his  iiregularities  were  the  mere  eiTe6ls  ^^  !^ 
of  wit  and  gaiety  of  heart,  and  occafioned  only  laugh-  "^"'^r'^^ 
ter  ;  but  fome  of  them  wore  a  more  unfavourable  af- 
pe61,  being  direct  violations  of  the  law,  and  infults  on 
its  moft  refpe6lable  minifters.  For  diforders  of  this  na- 
ture, it  is  faidj  he  was  twice  put  under  confinement, 
firrt  by  Sir  W.  Gafcoigne,  chief  juftice  of  England, 
and  afterwards  by  John  Hornlby,  mayor  of  Coventry. 
But  even  thefe  laft  were  the  effe<9:s  of  wantonnefs  rather 
than  of  malice  ;  and  he  fubmitted  to  the  corredion 
which  they  brought  upon  him  in  a  manner  which  did 
him  honour  (2). 

The  fears  of  the  people  of  England  concerning  the  H'«  change 
Ciiaracter  of  then-  kmg  were  loon  dilpeiled.  1  ne  mo- 
rdent Henry  V.  afcended  the  throne,  he  became  (to  ufe 
the  words  of  the  contemporary  hiftorians)  a  new  man. 
Determined  to  change  his  courfe  of  life,  he  diimiffed 
the  licentious  companions  of  his  former  riots,  with 
marks  of  his  bounty,  but  with  Uriel  commands  never 
to  approach  his  perfon,  till  they  had  given  lufEcient 
evidence  of  their  amendment  (3).  He  fought  out,  ho- 
noured, and  employed  men  of  virtue  and  abilities  ;  and 
none  met  with  fo  favourable  a  reception  from  him  as  the 
chief  juftice,  who  had  committed  him  to  prifon,  and 
others  who  had  offended  him,  by  the  faithful  difcharge 
©f  their  duty  in  his  father's  reign.  Remembering  the 
kindnefs  with  which  he  had  been  treated  by  the  unhap- 
py Richard  II.  in  whofe  court  he  had  been  educated,  he 
removed  the  body  of  that  prince,  with  great  funeral  pompj 
from  Langley  to  Weftminfter  (4).  The  earl  of  March, 
who  had  been  kept  in  a  kind  of  confinement  during  the 
late  reign,  was  fet  at  liberty,  and  treated  with  an  unfuf- 
picious  franknefs,  which  effe6i:ually  gained  his  heart. 
Commiferating  the  fallen  fortunes  of  the  noble  family  , 
of  Northumberland,  which  had  long  been  the  bulwark 
of  the  northern  borders,  he  procured  the  deliverance  of 
the  young  heir  of  that  family  from  his  captivity  in  Scot- 
land, and  reftored  him  to  the  eftates  and  honours  of  his 

(a)  Thorn,  de  Elmham,  Vita  Henrici  V.  Oxon.  A.  p.   l']^'J,P^  li-j 
Hall,  f.' 1.  ;  Append,  ad  Forduni  Scotichron.   p,  1444.  "  - 

(3)  T.  V/alfing.  p.  381.     Hall,  f.  J.    Hen.  V. 

(4)  Id.  f/j,:    Stow,  p.  343. 
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A.D.  1413.  anceftors  (5).     In  a  word,  Henry  V.  on  his  acceffion  to 
^^''^''"^'*^  the  throne,  difplayed  all  the  virtues  of  a  great  and  good 
king,  except  that  of  refpe6ting  the  rights  of  confcicnce 
in  matters  of  religion  ;  which  was  not  believed  to  be  a 
virtue  in  the  age  in  which  he  iiouriflied.  f 

CoaJemna-  The  cruel  intolerant  fpirit  of  the  church  of  Rome,  to 
don  of  which  all  the  Chriftian  world  was  then  enflaved,  excited 
^  the  jRrft   difturbances   in  this  reign.     The  difciples  of 

WicklifF,  who  were   called    Lollards,  had   been   cruelly 
perfecuted,  but  ftill   increafed  ;  and  were  now  become 
fo  formidable,  that  they  threatened  the  clergy  with  a  di- 
minution of  their  power  and   opulence.      To  prevent 
this,   Arundel,   archbifhop   of  Canterbuiy,    determined 
to  crufh  that  dreaded  and  detefted  fe6t,  by  infli6ling  ca- 
pital punifhments  on   its   moft  confiderable   members. 
With  this  view  he  obtained  permiffion  from  the  king  to 
profecute  Sir  John  Oldcaftle,  lord  Cobham,  for  herefy ;  who 
being  apprehended  and  tried,  was  fweetly  and  modeftly 
(words  ufed  in  the  record)  condemned,  061ober  10,  by  the 
archbifhop,  to  be  burnt  afive ;  and  delivered  to  the  fecular 
arm  for  that  purpofe  (6).     But  he  had  the  good  fortune 
to  make  his  efcape  out  of  the  Tower  before  the  day  ap- 
pointed for  his  execution,  and  fled  into  Wales,  where  he 
concealed  himfelf  more  than  four  years  (7), 
A.D.  141 4.     It  is  highly  probable  that  lord  Cobham  was  much  ex- 
SrS^'lord  2^pe^^^^<^   againft  the  clergy  for  having  doomed  him  to 
Cobhlm°    fuch  a   painful   death,  and   that  he  was  not  a  little  dif- 
ar.d  the       pieafed  with  the  king  (whofe  favour  he  had  merited  by 
Lollards,     ^ns  fervices)  for  having  abandoned  him  to  the  will  of  his 
enemies  ;  but  it  may  be  juftly  doubted,  whether  he  car- 
ried his  refentment  fo  far  as  to   form  the  criminal  an4 
cruel  fchemes   imputed  to  him   by  the  clergy,  and  be- 
lieved by  the  king.     Thefe   fchemes   are   faid  to  have 
been,  to  furprife  the  king  at  Eltham,  where  he  kept  his 
Chriftmas,  and  to  put  him,  his  three  brothers,  and  all 
the  principal  clergy  of  the  kingdom,  to  death  (8).     All 
vv'e  know  with  certainty  is,  that  a  confiderable  number  of 
Lollards  affembled  in  St.  Giles's  fields,  in  the  night  of 
January  6,  A.  D.   14 14;  that  they  were  there  furprifed 
by  the  king,  who  had  received  intelligence  of  their  meet- 

(5)  Holmg{hed,  p.  545.  (6)  Rym.  Feed.  iom.  9.  p.  6 1—5(5^' 

(7)  Bale,  fol.  43.  ■    ' 

(S)  Elmham,  p,  30.    Tit.  Livii,  p.  6,  7;    T.  Walfiflg.  p.  385,  386. 
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ing  ;  that  fome  of  them  were  taken  and  executed  ;  and  A.D.  uu* 
that' a  proclamation  was  ifiued,  January  9,  'promifmg  a^-^nr^-?' 
reward  of  1000  marks  to  any  one  who  fliouki  apprehend 
Sir  John  Oldcaftle,  lord  Cobham  (9).  In  that  procla- 
mation, the  procurement  of  the  affembly  in  St.  Giles's 
fields^  and  the  intention  of  killing  the  king,  are  imputed 
to  lord  Gobham  ;  but  with  what  juftice  it  is  impofiible  to 
determine.  It  is  not  known  whether  he  was  in  that  af- 
fembly  or  not :  if  he  was  in  it,  he  made  his  efcape  ;  for 
he  was  not  apprehended  till  about  four  years  after,  wheii 
he  was  hanged  as  a  traitor,  and  afteiivards  burnt  as  a 
heretic  (10). 

France  was  at  this  time  a  fcene  of  the  moft  deplorable  Henry 
diforder.     The  unhappy  Charles  VI.    feldom  enjoying  ^J'^*"' ***" 
fo  much  reafon  as  to  be  fit  for  government,  the  kingdom  tteTrowa 
was  torn  in   pieces  by  the  two  furious  fa6lions  of  Bur-  of  France. 
gundy  and   Orleans  ;  private  wars  w^re  carried  on  be- 
tween the  nobility  of  the  different  parties  in  every  pro- 
vince; towns  were  taken  and  reduced  to  afhes  ;  the  open 
country  defolated  by  fire  and  fword  ;  and  the  one  half  of 
the  nation  feemed  determined  to  exterminate  the  other  (11). 
Thefe  circumftances,  it  is  probable,  encouraged  Henry 
V.  to  think  of  claiming   the  crown  of  France,  and  at^ 
tempting  the  conqueft  of  that  kingdom. 

This  claim,  it  muft  be   confelTed,  was  not  very  well  That  claim 
founded  on  any  fuppolition.     If  the  F'rench  do61rine  of  "°^  ^^^j 
fucceffion  prevailed,  viz.  That  a  female  could  neither  in-    "   ^    ^ 
herit  the  crown  of  France,  nor  tranfmit  a  title  to  it  to  her 
male  pofterity,  Henry  had   no  fhadow  of  right  ;  if  the 
Englifli  docSlrine    advanced  by  Edward  III.    prevailed, 
viz.  That  though  a  female  could  not  inherit  the  crowiiof 
France,  file  could  tranfmit  a  title  to  it  to  her  male  pofte- 
rity  ;  ftill   Henry  had    no   right,  becaufe  this   kind  of 
right  was  evidently  in  the  earl  of  March,    tranfmitted 
from  queen  Ifabella  to  herfon  Edward  III.  and  fi:om  him 
to  the  earl  of  March,  by  Philippa,  only  child  of  Lionel 
duke  of  Clarence,  the  elder  brother  of  John  duke  of 
Lancafter,  from  whom   Henry  derived   all  his  rights. 
But    the    princes  of   the   houfe    of   Lancafter,    when 
they  had    ufurped  the    throne   of   Englancj   from    the 
family  of  March,  feem  to   have  coniidered  that  famic 
ly  as  extin61:3  and  all  its  rights  transfen'ed  to  them ; 

(9)  Id.  Ibid.     Rym.  Feed.  t.  9.  p.  89, 

(10)  "Walfing.  Ypod.   Neuft.   p.    591. 

(  u)  Hiaoire  dc  France,  par  ViiUr.  torn.  Xj,^  p.  a^S— 33^* 

and 
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A.D.  1414:.  and   it   may  be   obfen'ed   in  general,    that    ambitious 
''^'^^^r'"^^  princes  are  not  the  moft  fcrupulous  cafuif^s  when  a  crown 

is  in  queftion,  and  feems  to  be  within  their  reach. 
Prepara-  -  Though  Henry  had  certarinly  formed  the  delign  of  in- 
tions  tor  vading  France  foon  after  his  acceffion;  he  "artfully  con- 
cealed that  defign  as  long  as  poflible  from  thofe  he  intended 
to  invade.  With  this  \'iew  he  fought  the  princefs  Ka- 
tharine, the  youngeft  daughter  of  the  king  of  France,  in 
marriage,  with  great  feeming  earneflntfs,  and  canied  on 
conftant  negotiations  for  a  long  truce  or  a  pei-petual  peace. 
But  he  took  effe<51ual  care  that  thefe  negotiations  ihould 
not  fucceed,  b)^  rifing  in  his  demands  as  the  French  ad- . 
vanced  in  their  concelfions  (12).  In  the  mean  time  he 
was  eagerly  engaged  in  making  prepajations  of  all  kinds 
for  his  intended  expedition  (13).  A  parliament,  which 
met  this  year,  granted  him  two  tenths  and  two  fifteenths, 
belides  the  lands  of  all  the  alien  priories  in  England,  to 
the  number  of  no,  and  he  received  a  valuable  frtt  gift 
from  ail  the  clergy  (14).  He  borrowed  from  all  who 
could  be  prevailed  upon  to  lend,  pawning  his  jewels, 
and  even  hiscrown,  to  procuremoney  (15).  Withmueh 
diligence  he  colle61ed  troops,  arms,  provifions,  fhips, 
and  every  thing  necell'ary  (16). 
A.  D.  1415.  When  all  things  were  ready  at  Southampton,  July  28, 
Conipiracy.  jjenry  threv/  off  the  mafk,  by  rejeding  all  the  offers  of 
the  French  ambaffadors,  and  putting  an  end  to  negotia- 
tion. While  the  troops  were  embarking,  a  furpriiing 
difcovery  was  made  of  a  confpiracy  againft  the  king,  by 
fome  of  his  neareft  relatione  and  greateft  favourites  ;  par- 
ticularly Richard  earl  of  Cambridge,  fon  to  the  duke  of 
York,  Henry  lord  Scrope  of  Mailiam,  treafurer  and 
chief  confident  of  his  royal  mafter,  and  Sir  Thomas 
Grey-  of  Heton,  in  Northumberland.  The  defign  of 
the  confpirators,  according  to  the  confeffion  of  the  earl 
of  Cambridge,  was  to  carry  the  earl  of  March,  whofe 
filler  he  had  married,  into  Wales,  and  there  proclaim 
him  king,  in  hopes  that  the  people  of  thofe  paj'ts  would 

(la)  Rym.  Feed.  torn.  9.  p.  88 — %6i. 

(i-l)    Id.  ibid    p.    a6i.     Elmham,    ch.    15.  p.  ap*     T.    Livii,  p.  C» 
T.   Walfing.   p.   387. 

.  (14)  Parli-imv-nt.  Hift.  vol.  a,  p.   137,  &c. 
(i5)Rym.  Feed.  tona.  9.  p.  157.  163.  471.  184,  a8$.  a86. 
^        '  [16)  Id,  ibid,  p,  ^45— a8b.     Elmham,  c.  18.  p.  34,  3§,  ^^. 
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ioin  bis  ftandard  and  fupport  his  caufe  ( 17).     The  three  ^-  ^  ^415-  ' 
chief  coiifpirators  were  tried  in  a  very  fummary  manner,  "      ^ 
condemned,  and   executed.      The   earl    of  March,  to 
■vrhom   the   proje<9:  had  been  cominunicated,  Jind  who 
-orobably  revealed  it  to  the  king,  was  pardoned  (18). 

Henry,  having  appointed  his  brother  John  duke  ofs?egfl  of 
Bedford,  regent  of  England,  failed  from  Southampton,  ^^^^'^*^- 
13th  Auguft,  with  a  gallant  army  of  6000  men  at 
arms,  and  24,000  archers,  and  anived  next  day  on  the 
coaft  of  France,  about  nine  miles  from  Harfleur,  which 
he  foon  after  inveiled.  After  a  liege  of  about  five  weeks, 
that  town  furrendered,  September  22,  upon  the  follow- 
ing hard  conditions.  That  thirty  perfons,  to  be  named 
by  Henry,  fhould  be  delivered  to  him,  to  be  treated  as 
he  pleafed  ;  and  that  the  reft  of  the  garrifon  and  in- 
habitants fhould  march  out,  and  go  where  they  pleafed, 
leaving  all  their  goods  behind  them  to  enrich  the  con- 
querors (19). 

Though  this  was  a  valuable,  it  >vas  not  a  cheap  con-Hcnrvm- 
queft;  for  the  uncommon  heat  of  the  weather,  the  great  i"°^^'e^*^»^ 
fatigues  of  the  liege,  the  uncautious  eating  of  fruit,  andT^"^^*^^ 
other  caufes,  produced  an  epidemic  dyfentery  in  the 
Englifn  army,  of  which  feveral  perfons  of  rank,  and 
about  2000  of  the  common  foldiers,  died;  and  far 
greater  numbers  were  rendered  incapable  of  fervice  (20). 
This  circumftance,  and  the  advanced  feafon  of  the 
year,  made  it  improper  to  engage  in  any  other  military 
enterprife.  Henry,  therefore,  repaired  the  fortifications 
of  Harfleur,  invited  many  Englifh  families  to  fettle  in 
it,  by  granting  them  the  houfes  of  the  former  inhabit- 
ants, and  furnifhed  it  with  a  garrifon  of  2000  men,  un- 
der the  command  of  his  uncle,  the  earl  of  Dorfet,  as  go- 
vernor, and  of  Sir  John  Failolf,  as  lieutenant-governor ;. 
and  then  began  to  think  of  condu6fing  the  remainder  of 
his  troops  back  again  to  England.  But  the  manner  of 
accomplilliing  this  was  a  queftion  of  no  little  difficulty ;  to 
determine  which,  the  king  called  a  council  of  all  the 
great   men  of  his  army.     The  duke  of  Clarence,  the 

(17)  Rym.  Feed.  t.  9.  p.  3001 

(18)  Id.  ibid.  p.  5©3.     Elmham,  p.  35.     Waifing.  p,  3$9.  TiX  LiVii, 
p. 8. 

(19)  Tit.Liv«,  p,  IK    Elmiuno,  p.  47,  48. 
(zq)  Eimham,  p.  44, 
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^- ^-«4» 5- king's  eldeft  brother,  propofed  to  embark  the  army  at 
*  Harfleur,  and  fail  directly  from  thence  into  England. 
But  the  king,  thinking  that  would  have  the  appearance 
of  fear,  and  of  fhunning  an  engagement,  declared  boldly 
for  marching  by  land  to  Calais  ;  and  that  refolution  was 
adopted  (zi).  The  duke  of  Clarence,  the  earls  of 
March,  Arundel,  Marfhal,  and  many  others,  who  were 
indifpofed,  took  their  paffage  dire61:ly  from  Harfieur,, 
which  ftill  further  diminifhed  the  army  (22). 
Sttite  of  The  landing  of  fo  powerful  an  enemy  as  the  king  of 

Frsa€e,       England  upon  their  coafls,  did  not  extinguifh  the  flames 
of  fa6lion  among  the  French  ;  for  while  that  prince  was 
belieging  Harfleur,  they  were  debating  in  council,  whe- 
ther they  fhould  intruft  the  protection  of  the  kingdom  to 
the  duke  of  Burgundy  or  the  duke  of  Orleans,  believ- 
ing that  it  was  impolTible  for  thefe  two  princes  to  co-ope- 
rate.     This  queftion  v/as  at  length  determined  in  favour 
of  the  duke  of  Orleans  and  his  party ;  which  furnifiied 
his  rival  with  a  pretence  for  a6^ing  that   part  which  he 
afterwards  a61ed,   and  which  brought  fo  many  calamities 
upon   his  country,  and  defl:ru6l:ion   upon   himfelf(23). 
So  flow  were  the  preparations  of  the  French,  that  when 
the  flege  of  Harfleur  had  continued  five  weeks,  and  the 
Englifh  army  was  fo  much  weakened,  they  had   not   a 
fufficient  number  of  troops  to  attempt  the  relief  of  that 
place  (24).     The  furrender   of  Harfleur  feems  to  have 
roufed  them  ;  for  in  about  fourteen  days  after,  they  had 
collecled  an  army  of  100,000  men  to  intercept  the  Eng- 
lifh army  in  its, march  to  Calais  (25). 
©angcrotis       ^^  ^^  hardly  poffible  to  imagine  any  fltuation  more  dan- 
fuuaiioQ  of  gerous  than  that  of  Henry  V.  and  his  army,  at  this  time. 
the  Englifiv  That  army  was  now  reduced  to   10,000  men,  of  whom 
*^°°^*         not  a  few  were  fick,  or  flowly  recovering  from  ficknefs  ; 
they  had  to  traverfe  a  long  tra6t  of  country,  inhabited  by.' 
exafperated  enemies,  from  whom  they  were  to  procure' 
provifions,    lodgings,    guides,    intelligence,   and  every 
thing  they  wanted ; — that  country  was  defended  by  many 
ftrong  towns,  interfe6led  by  deep  rivers,  and  guarded 

(2i)  Tit.  Livii,  p.  iz.  Elmham,  c.  4Z.  ?•  49. 

(az)  WalCng.  p.  391. 

(23)  Hifloire  de  France,  par.  Villar.  torn.  13.  p.  350^ 

(14)  W.  ibid,  p.  346,  (z5)  Rym.  Feed.  torn.  5.. p.  314. 
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bv  an  ^rjny  of  joojoop  or  (according  to  fopae  .CQiitempo^  A-  p.  1415. 
riry  wrUers)  1403000  men  (26).  ^  _      SrrYr=--/ 

Henry,  undaunted  by  all  thefe  dangers  ^nd  diificulties.  Their 
departed  from  Harlieur,  marching  his  army  in  three  ™;^^ch  from 
lines,  with  bodies  of  cavalry  on  the  \dngs.  He  pro- ^^^^'^^^.^^ 
cee^ed  by  very  eafy  journeys,  that  he  might  not  fatigue 
his  troops,  or  difcourage  theni  by  the  appearance  of  a 
flight;  obferving  the  flricleli  difci  plane,  and  paying  ge- 
neroully  for  every  thing  he  received  \  which  induced  the 
country-people  to  bring  provifions  to  his  camp,  in  fpits 
<©f  all  the  commands  they  had  .re(?eiyed  tp  Ae  contrary; 
To  keep  his  men  in  fpirits,  and  from  repining,  the  king 
fared  as  ill  as  the  meaneft  foldier,  always  appearing  witS 
a  chearful  countenance,  and  addrelung  them  in  the  moil 
friendly  and  encouraging  language-  When  the  EngliOi 
arniy  reached  the  banks  of  the  river  Somme  rt  Blanquir,  ^ 
ta^ce,  where  ;Edward  III.  had  paiTed  before  the  battle  of 
Creifly,  andwJtiere  they  defigned  to  pafs,  to  their  great 
moi-tification,  they  found  the  ford  w^as  rendered  imprac- 
ticable, by  lliarp  ftakes  driven  into  the  bottom ;  and  fa^^' 
a  great  army  on  the  other  fide,  ready  to  oppofe  their  paf- 
fage.  This  obliged  them  to  march  up  the  banks  of  that 
river,  in  queft  of  a  place  to  pafs  it ;  w^hich  they  fortu- 
liately  found  near  Bethencourt,  where  the  whole  army 
got  over,  O6lober  19,  without  oppolition.  Proceeding 
on  their  march,  they  arrived  at  the  village  ofAgincourt, 
in  the  county  of  St.  Pol,  on  the  evening  of  061ober  24, , 
and  there  beheld  the  whole  French  army,  at  a  fmall  dif- 
tance,  di really  in  their  route (27).  The  king  took  an 
attentive  view  of  it  from  an  eminence,  and  was  fully 
convinced,  that  it  was  impoffible  to  proceed  any  further 
on  his  way  to  Calais  without  a  battle,  and  equally  im- 
polfible  to  return  to  Harileur  with  fo  great  an  army  in  his 
rear.  He  therefore  refolved  to  hazard  an  adlion  next 
morning,  as  the  only  means  of  preferving  himfelf  and  his 
little  army  from  deftrudlion  (28).  Some  French  writers 
indeed  fay,  that  he  made  an  offer  to  give  up  his  con  queft 
of  Harlieur,  and  to  repair  all  the  damages  he  had  done 
for  a  free  paffage  to  Calais  (29).     But  this  is  neither 

{26)  T.  Walfing.  p.  391. 

\%l)  Elmham,    c.      2.4,  25.  p.     54 — ^^59.     Tit.    LIvIi,    p.   iz — 15, 
T.  Walfing.  p.    392.  {28)  T.  Walfin^.  p.  392.. 

(49)  Labouruir,  1.  34.  c.  5.  ViUar.  torn.  5.  p.  358, 
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A.  D.  14-15 -agreeable  to  the  character  of  his  courage  nor  his  pril- 
dence;  as  inch  an  offer  would  have  dilpirited  his  own 
men  and  encouraged  his  enemies  ;  and  he  could  not  ek- 
peel  that  it  would  be  accepted. 
H-w  the         The  EngliOi  army  lodged  in  the  villages  of  Agincourt^ 
Engj.fh       Maifoncelle,  and  lome  others,  on  the  night  of  the   24th 
riight  before ^^  06lober,  and  rnet  with  better   accommodation  than 
the  battle,    they   had    been   accuftomed  to  for   fome  time  paft,  and 
focnt  part  of  their  time  in  mutual  exhortations   to   fight 
bravely  in  the  approaching  battle  (30).     The  king,  over- 
hearing fome  of  his  nobles  exprcllmg  a  wifh,  that  the 
tnany  brave  men  who  were  idle  in  England  were  preient 
to  aliift  them,  cried  out^-*^  No  1  I  would  not  have  one 
^'  man  more— if  we  are  defeated,  we  are  too  many — ■ 
*'  if  it  fhall  pleafe  God  to  give  us  the  vi61ory,  as  I  truft 
/^  he  will,   the  fmaller   our  number    the    greater    our 
*■'  glory  (3  r).'-     The   moon  happening   to   fliine  very 
bright,  Henry,  with  fome  of  his  beft  officers,  careful!/ 
examined  the  ground,  and  pitched  upon  a  field  of  battle^ 
admirably  calculated  to  preferve  a  fmall  army  from  being 
fuiTounded  by  a  great  one.     It  was  a  gentle  declivity  from 
the  village  of  Agincourt,  of  fufficient  extent  for  his  fmall 
army,    defended  6n  each  fide  by  hedges,    trees,    and 
Brufhwood.     Having  placed  guards  and  kindled  lires  on 
all  fides,  the  king  and  his  army  betook  themfelves    to 
reft  ;  except  fuch  as  were  of  a  rrii^re  ferious  turn  of  mind, 
and,  confidering  that  as  thelaft  night  of  their  lives,  fpent 
it  in  deyoti'on  (32). 
fiov/ the         Tii'e  French^  exulting  in  their  numbers,  confident  of 
French        ti6tory,  and  abounding  in  provlfions,  fpent  the  night  in 
^^^^  ^^'      noify   fcnivity,  artd  in    forming  fanciful  fchemes  about 
the  difpofa]  of  their  priforters  and  their  booty.     It  was  in" 
general  refolved  to  put,  all  the  Englifh  to  the  fword,  e^^:- 
cept  the  king  and  the  chief  nobility,  who  were  to  be  ta- 
ken prifoners  for  the  fake  of  their  ranfoms  (33)- 
^fder  of         ^^"  ^^^  morning  of  Fiiday,  tlit  memorable  25th  of  Oc- 
fattfe.         tober,  A.  D.  14 15,  tht-  day  of  Grifpin  and  Crifpianus, 
the  EnglilTi  and  French  armies  Were  ranged  in  order  of 
battle,  each  in- three   lines,  with  bodies  of  caTalry  on 

(30)  Elmhan^  p.  i^,^..  (31)  I<4.  p.  6i'. 

(l^)  iil  p.  59.    Tit.  Uvii,  p.  16.     T.  W;,lfiti|.  p.  3^1, 

Ijl)'  Id.  ifcid.  Ha;i,  Heo.  V.  £.  16. 
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each  wing  The  coiiftable  d'Albert,  who  commanded  A.  D.  141 5, 
the  French  army,  fell  into  the  fnare  that  was  laid  for  him,  ^  — ^  " 
by  drawing  Up  his  army  in  the  naiTOW  plain  between  the 
two  w^oods.  This  deprived  him,  in  a  great  meafarei 
of  the  advantage  he  mould  have  derived  from  the  prodi-- 
gious  faperiority  of  his  numbers  ;  obliged  him  to  make 
his  lines  uhneceflarily  deep,  about  thirty  men  in  file  ; 
to  crowd  his  troopsj  particularly  his  cavalry,  fo  clofe  to- 
getlier,  that  they  could  hardly  move,  or  ule  their  arms  ; 
and  in  a  word,  w^as  the  chief  caufe  of  all  the  difafiers 
that  followed  (34).  The  French,  it  is  faid,  had  a  con- 
liderable  number  of  cannon  ofdiiferent  fizes  in  the  fi&ld  i 
but  we  do  not  heat  that  they  did  any  execution,  proba- 
bly for.  want  of  room  (35).  The  firft  line  of  the  French 
army,  w'hich  conlifted  of  8000  men  at  arms  on  foot, 
mixed  with  4000  archers,  with  500  men  at  arms  mounted 
on  each  wing,  was  commanded  by  the  conftable  d'Al- 
bert, the  dukes  of  Orleans  and  Bourbon,  and  m.any 
other  nobles  ;  the  dukes  of  Alenjon,  Brabant,  and  Bar^ 
&c.  conducted  the  fecond  line  ;  and  the  earls  of  Marlej 
Damartine,  Fauccnberg,  &c.  were  at  the  head  of  the 
third  line  {c>^)'  The  king  of  England  employed  various 
arts  to  fupply  his  defe6l  of  number's.  He  placed  200  of 
his  beft  archers,  in  ambufh,  in  a  low  meadow,  on  the 
flank  of  the  firft  line  of  the  French  (37).  His  ov/n  firi^ 
line  confifted  wholly  of  archers,  four  in  file  ;  each  of 
whom,  befides  his  bow  and  arrows^  had  a  battle-axe,  a 
fword,  and  a  ftak'e  pointed  with  iron  at  both  ends,  which 
he  lixed  before  him  in  the  ground,  the  point  inclining 
outwards,  to  prote6l  him  from  cavalry  i  w^hich  was  a 
tiew  invention,  and  had  a  happy  effe6l  (38).  That  he 
might  not  be  incumbered,  he  difmifled  all  his  prifoners, 
on  their  word  of  honour  to  farxender  themfelves  at  Calais, 
if  he  obtained  the  victory,  and  lodged  all  his  baggage  ifi 
the  village  of  Agincourt,  in  his  rear,  under  a  Iknder 
guard  (39)-  The  command  of  the  firft  line  was,  at  his 
earneft  requeft,  committed  to  Edward,  duke  of  York, 
aififted  by  the  lords  Beaumont>  Willoughby,  and  Fau- 

(34)  Tit.  LIvii,  p.  17.     illmham,'  c.  ay. 
{3^)  Id.  p.  63.     Tic.  Livii,  p.  17.     Viiiar,  tom.  p.p.  36i> 
(36)  Id.  p.  365V  (37)  Hall,  Hen.  V.  f.  i5, 

(38)  Id.  ibid.  ElaihaiTJ,  p.  55.  (35}  Id.  p.  60. 
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^^  H'5-hope  ;  thefecond  was  conducled  by  the  king,  with  his 
^_i-y— --^  youngeft  brother  Humphry;,  duke  of  Gloucefter,  the 
earls  of  Oxford,  Maxflial,  and  Suffolk;  and  the  third 
Was  led  by  the  duke  of  Exeter,  the  king's  uncle  (40). 
The  lines  being  farmed,  the  king,  in  fhining  armour,- 
\Vith  a  crown  of  gold,  adorned  with  precious  ftoncs  on 
his  helmetj  mounted  on  a  fine  white  hoife^,  rode  along 
themy  and  addreffed  each  corps  with  a  chearful  counte- 
nance and  animating  fpeeches(4i)-  To  inflame  their 
refentment  againft  their  enemies,  he  told  them,  that  the 
French  had  determined  to  cut  off  three  fingers  of  the  right 
hand  of  every  prifoner  }  and  to  roufe  their  love  of  ho- 
nour, he  declared^  that  every  loldier  in  that  army  who 
behaved  well,  fhould  from  henceforth  be  deemed  a  gen- 
tleman, and  intitled  to  bear  coat-armour  (42).  The 
English  archers,  fired  by  the  w^ords  and  geitures  of  their 
king,  and  panting  for  aclion^  Gripped  themfelves  almoft 
naked,  that  they  might  deal  their  blows  with  the  gi'eater 
rapidity  and  vigour  (43). 
Bittie  of  When  the  two  armies  w^ere  drawn  up  in  this  manner, 
^gincourt.  ^^py  £ood  a  conijderable  time  gazing  at  one  another  in 
folemn  filence.  But  the  king,  dreading  that  the  French 
would  difcover  the  danger  of  their  fituation,  and  decline 
'  a  battle,  commanded  the  charge  to  be  founded,  about  ten 

of  the  clock  in  the  forenoon.  At  that  inftant,  the  firft 
line  of  the  Englifh  kneeled  down,  and  killed  the  ground  ; 
and  then  ftarting  up^  difcharged  a  flight  of  aiTOws,  which 
did  great  execution  among  the  crowded  ranks  of  the 
French  (44).  Immediately  after,  upon  a  fignal  beinggiven, 
the  archers  iri  ambufh  arofe,  and  difcharged  their  arrows 
on  the  flank  of  the  French  line,  and  threw  it  into  fome 
diforder  (a-S)-  The  battle  now  became  general,  and 
yagedwith  uncommon  fury.  The  Englilh  .archers,  having 
•expended  all  their  arrows,  threw  away  their  bows,  and, 
iuiliing  for\^'ard,  made  dreadful  havoc  with  their  fwords 
and  battle-axes  (46).  The  firfl  line  of  the  enemy  was 
-by  thefe  means  defeated  ;  its  leaders  being  either  killed 
or  taken  prifoners*     The  fecond  line^  commanded  by  the 

{40)  Hall,  Hen.  V  f.  i6.  (4O  Elmhara,  p.  61. 

(4%)  Elmham,  p.  61.     Viik?,  p.  364.  (43 j  I^-  P-  3^6. 

(44)  T.  Elmlrani,  p.  6.S-  '%7  ^'  US )  Hal{>  Heo.  V>  f.  17 . 
(46J  Id.  ibid.  f.  18. 
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duke'd'Alen9on  (who  had  made  a  vow  either  to  kill  or  A.D.  i4i5# 
take  the  king  of  England,  or  to  perifh  in  the  attempt),'  v"*^-* 
now  advanced  to  the  charge,  and  was  encountered  by  the 
fccond  hnc  of  the  Engiiili,  conducted  by  the  king. 
This  confii6i:  was  more  cloie  and  furiciiisthan  the  former. 
The  duke  of  Gloucefter,  wounded  and  unhorfed,  was 
prote61ed  by  his  royal  brother,  till  he  was  carried  off  the 
neld  (47 )•  The  duke  d'Alen^on  forced  his  way  to  the 
king,  and  aflaalted  himv^/ith  great  fury  ;  but  that  prince 
brought  him  to  the  ground,  where  he  was  inftantiy  dif- 
patched  (48).  Difcouraged  by  this  difafter,  the  fecond 
line  made  no  more  refiftance  ;  and  the  third  fled  without 
ftriking  a  blow  ;  yielding  .a  complete  and  glorious  vic^ 
tory  to  the  Englifhp  after  a  violent  jftmggk  of  three  hours 
duration  (49). 

The  king  did  not  permit  his  men  to  purfue  the  fugi-The  kllle.<J 
lives  to  a  great  diftance,  but  encouraged  them  to  take  as^^^^^^^^°* 
many  prifoners  as  they  could  on  or  near  the  field  ;  in 
which  they  were  fo  fuccefsful,  that,  in  a  little  time,  his 
captives  were  more  numerous  than,  his  foldiers  (50)* 
A  great  proportion  of  thefe  prifoners  were  men  of  rank  , 
and  fortune  ;  for  many  of  the  French  nobleffe  being  on 
foot,  and  loaded  with  their  heavy  armour,  could  not 
make  their  efcape.  Among  thefe  were,  the  dukes  of 
Orleans  and  jBourbon,  the  marfhal  Boucicaut,  th^ 
counts  d'Eu,  Yeiidome,  Ricliemont,  and  Harcourt,  and 
7000  barons,  knights,  and  gentlemen  (51).  The 
French  left  dead  on  the  field  of  battle,  the  conftable 
d' Albert^  the  three  dukes  of  Alen^on,  Brabant,  and 
Bar,  thearchbifhop  ofSens,  onemarOial,  thirteen  earls, 
pinety-two  barons,  1500  knights,  and  a  far  greater 
number  of  gentlemen,  befides  feveral  thoufands  of  com- 
ncion  foldiers  (52).  Even  the  French  hifiorians  acknow- 
ledge, that  the  lofs  of  the  Englifli  wa^  inconfiderabk^ 
gnd  thofe  of  our  owa  contemporary  w^^iters  who  make 
Jtthe  greatefl,  affuiji  that  it  did  pot  exceed  a  hundred^ 

(47)  Elmhsm,  p.  6j,     Tit,  l^lv.  p.^o, 

(48)  Hall,  f.  1-8. 

(49)  T.  Wairing.  p.  393.  Tit.  Liv,  p.  2o.  Thomas  de  Eimham's 
d£.lcription  of  this  battle  i&i'o  curiousa  piece  of  bombaft,  that  I  have  given 
it  in  Appendix,  N"  I, 

(50)  Tit.  Liv.  p.ao.  (51)  T.  Otterbourne,  p.  177.' 
(54)  T.  Qtterbourne,  p,  277.     T.  Elmham,  p.  6$.     Villir,  t.  13.  p. 
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A.D,  1415- and  that  the  duke  of  York  and  the  earl  of  Suffolk  were 
^■■"■^'■"■**^  the  only  great  men  who  fell  on  that  lide  in  this  memora-, 
ble  action  (53).     So  aftonifhing,  on  fome  occafions,  are 
the  events  of  war,  and  fo  fatal  the  "errors  of  thofe  to  whom 
the  condu(bl:  of  armies  Is  committed  !  for  to  the  grols  er- 
rors committed  by  the  conftable  d'Alb^rt,  as  much  as  to 
the  wife   meafjres  of  Henry,  and  the  heroic  valour  of 
the  Englifn,  the  difgrace   and  ruin,  of  the   French  army 
may  be  imputed. 
Henry's  re-      Th^  advanced  feafon  of  the  year,  wijh  the  want  of  a 
ceptioa  iato  fufficient  number  of  men,  prevented  Hehiy  from  making 
EagiancL      ^^y.  Qther   ufe  of  his  great  vi6loiy,  than  to  purfue  hi-s 
march  to    Calais,  with  his   fpoi^s    and'  prifoners  (54)» 
Having  there    refted  and  refrefhed  his   troops,  he  em- 
barked for   England,  November   16,  with  his  principal 
prifoners,  and  amved  at  Dover  that  fame  evening;  wher^ 
he  was  received  with  tranfports  of  joy,  many  of  tM  peo- 
ple plunging  into  the  feato  meet  his  barge  (55).     At  hi4 
triumphant  entry  into  London,  November  23,  the  fhows 
and  pageants  exhibited  by  the  citizens   (fays  a  contem- 
porary  writer)  were  fo  numerous,  that  it  would  have  re- 
quired a  volume  to  defcribe  them  (56).     One  of  the  moflf 
valuable  proofs  they  gave   him  of  their   good  will  was, 
a   prefent  of  loooi.  in  two  gold  bafons,   each    worth 
■  5001.(57).         ^^     *         '     '        V        ■-    '^    -  -    •    ■• 
A  D  i4i5      ^^'^  lamentations  in  France  were  as  loud  as  the  accla- 
AJiiance     '  mations  in  England,  there   being  few  families  in  it  who 
with  the      did  not  mourn  the  iofs  of  fome  relations  who  had  fallen 
duke  of      jj^  ^1^  ^^^^1  battle  of  Agincourt.     The  diftraclions  whicli 
"^6'^)'  j.^igned  in  the  coun  and  councils  of  that  kingdom  after 
that  battle  can  hardly  be   defcribed.    'The   ex clulion  of 
the  duke  of  Burgundy  from  all  fliare  in  the  government, 
by   the   prevailing   faction  of  the  Armagnacs,  had  "dif- 
gufted  him  fo  much,  that  he  Had   engaged  in  fe'cret  ne- 
gociations  with   the  king  of  England.     The  defeat  at 
Agincourt,  the   death '  of"  his  fon-ih-law,  "the  dauphin 
Lewis,  which   happened  about  (ix  weeks  after,    and, 
above. all,  the   exaltation  of  his  mofl'inveteiate  enemy, 

(53)  T.  Elmham,  p.  6*;.  (54)  Id.  ibid. 

(55)  Elmham,  p.  7*-  "  :-  (S^)  T.  Walliug.  p.  393. 

(57)  stjw,  r-  35''  ■  ■:■'■■■ 
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the  count  d'Armagnac,  to  the  office  ofconftable;,  and  thcA^^J^^j^- 
chief  diie61ion  of  all  alfaira,  accelerated  thefe  ncgocia-'"  ^^"^"""^ 
tions,  which  terminated  ia  a  treaty  ,of  alliance,  in  which 
the  duke  acknowledged  Ilemy  t,o  b,e  king  9f  France,  and 
engaged  to  affift  him  with  ail  his  forces^  to  obtain  the 
poiVejTion  of  that  kingdo.m  (58).  This  alliance  with  fo 
powerfu.l  a  prince  of  the  blood  of  France,  w^ho  had  fo 
iiumerous  a  party  in  that  diilra61ed  kingdom,  gave 
Henry  a  very  probable  proipe6l  of  fupcefs  in  his  de- 
ligns. 

The  emperor  Slgifnjund,  who  ho-d  vilited  :the  courts  Tmce  v/lik 
ofArragon  and  France,  to  engage  them  to  concur  Jn. France, 
putting  an  end  to  the  ichiim  in  the  church,  arrived  in 
England  in  April  this  year^  with  fmiilar  vievrs  (59). 
While  he  continued  there,  lie  attempted  to  mediate  a 
peace  between  France  and  England;  but  without  fuc- 
cefs  (60).  As  Henry,  how^ever,  was  not  prepared  for  the 
formidable  invaxion  which  he  intended,  he  agreed  to  a 
truce  from  Oitobcr  9^  A.  P;  14^6?  P  February  2> 
1417(61). 

While  the  kijng  of  Jlngjarjd  was  forming  alliances, State  of 
<;:olle6ling  money,  raifing  troops,  a;id  making  every  pof-^^^ 
iible  prepaiation  for  irivadirig  France,  thofe  who  con- 
du61ed  the  affairs  of  that  kingdoi-n  were  doing  everything 
that  could  contribute  to  their  own  and  to  their  country's 
ruin.  T^^  conftable  d'Armagnac  in  reality  poffelPed  all 
the  power  of  the  crown;  and  he  employed  that  power  to 
the  ijioft  pernicvous  purpofes.  His  reigning  paifion  w^as 
hatred  ^q  the  duke  of  Burgundy  and  his  party  ^  and  be- 
ing naturally  of  a  fierce  imperipus  fpirit,  lie  perfecuted 
ail  who  were  fufpe61ed  of  ^ttachpient  to  that  party 
with  the  moft  unrelenting  cruelty.  This  rendered  the 
wounds  of  fa61ior)  incurable,  and  produced  much  difpr- 
der,  difcord,  and  diftrefs^  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  | 
and  particularly  in  the  capital,  where  the  j^urgundian 
had  many  friends,  who  had  formed  a  plot  to  mafl'acre  the 
Jcing  and  all  his  faniily,  the  conftable,  and  all  the  prinr 
g:ipal  perfons  of  his  party.  The  fame  difcord  whicl^ 
I'aged  in  all  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  reigned  in  the 

(50)  Rym   Feed.  t.  9.  p.  304.3^8.354.  354.  374.  ^90.  395,  &g.''*'' 

(59)  T,  Elmham,  c.  31.  p.  73.  (6o|  W.  ihid, 

£6i)  Rym.  Feed.  t.  5.  p.  ^^^. 
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^vP-J4^ royal  family.     The  queen,  excluded  frorii  aiiy  fhare  in 
*^~V^^  the  management  of  aififeirs  by  the  conftable,  retired  to 
Vincennes,  where  fhe  kept  a  inoft  licentious  and  luxu- 
rious court.     This  gave  the  conftable  an  opportunity  of 
feizing  all  her  treafures,  which  were  very  great,  and  of 
inflaming  the  jealoufy  of  the  king  to  fuch  a  pitch,  that 
he  fent  her  under  a  guard  to  Tours,  and  commanded  her 
favourite  Louis  Bourdon  to  be  put  up  in  a  fack,  and 
thrown  into  the  Seine.     Thefe   cruel  injuries  infpired 
that  princefs  with  the  moft  implacable  refentment  againft 
the  conftable  and  all  his  party  ;  not  excepting  her  own 
fon  Chatles,  now  become  dauphin  by  the  death  of  hb 
t#b  eider  brothers  (62).     In   a   word,    all  the  furies 
feemed  to  have  taken  up  their  reiidence    in    France, 
and  to  have  confpired  the   deftru61:ion  of  that  king* 
'  doth. 
A.D.  141 7.     Such  was  the  ftate  of  France  xvhen  Henry  V.  landed. 
Second  m-  j^ug^^ft  j^  A.D.   1417,  near  Touques  in    Normandy, 
France.       '^^^^  a  gallant  army  of  16,000  men  at  arms  and  archers, 
fome  thoufands  of  pikemen  and  other  troops,  \vith  m^n^ 
ifiiiiers,  mafons,  carpenters,  a  great  train  of  artillery  and 
other  engines,  from  a  fleet  of  1500  fliips  (6^)-     When 
he  had  difembarked  his  troops,  he  pubii{ned  fome  ex- 
cellent regulations  for  the  prefei-vationof  difcipline,  and 
|yrote6lion  of  the  clergy,  of  wives,  widows,  and  tnai- 
dens,  from  all  inlults  (64).     It  is  unneceftary  to  attend 
this  vicl^orious  prince,  ftep  by  ftep,  in  his  triumphant 
hiarch,  or  enumerate  all  the  places  that  fubmitted  to  hisi 
arnis.     There  was  no  army  to  oppofe  him  in  the  field; 
ihoft    of  the  to\vns  were   ill   fortifie'd,  and  worfe  gar- 
ri toned  ;  and,  expe61ihg  no  relief,  furrendered  as  fodft 
as    they  were    fummoned.      His    proceeding   appe^i^ed 
more  like  the  pro'grefs  of  a  prince  in  his  own  dottii- 
riibhs,  than  the  march  of  an  invader  in  an  enettiy's  court- 
iky  ;  arid  "all  the  lower  Normandy  was  teduci^d  in  this 
<rattip^igti. 
?rocceri;ngs     At  thc  lamc  time,  the  p'rogrefe  of  hrs  ally,  the  dnke 
of  the  duke  ^f  Burguildy,  Wa^  no  iefs  rapid,    i^hat  prince,  tait-i 

ot  Bui  gun-  °    .    ■'  ■''  ^ 

iy.  ,      ■  • 

(6i)  Villar*  torn.  13.  p.  410-1-42:6. 

(63)  Tit.  Liv.  p.  It;  3'2,  33.     1\  EI&Ksni)  p.  92,.  96,  97.     Olt'er- 
]»«»urnt)  p.  S.7S, 

m)  T.  Walfing.  p.  397. 
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fully  concealing  his  eonne61ion  with  the  king  of  Eng-A.D.  1417. 
land,  pretended  to  cany  on  he  war  againft  the  Annag- ^""^"v  '^ 
nacs,  who,  he  declared,  were  enemies  to  the  ftate,  and 
held  the  king  and  royal  family  in  durance.  Befides  a 
powerful  army,  with  which  he  advanced  towards  the  ca-^ 
pitai,  where  the  court  refided,  he  had  many  friends  and 
cmifTaries  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  who  prevailed 
upon  many  great  men  to  embrace  his  party,  and  on  many 
towns  to  open  their  gates  to  his  troops.  On  his  marcii, 
he  received  a  meffage  from  the  queen  (who  had  long  been 
the  moft  violent  of  all  his  enemies,  for  the  murder  of  her 
fasTourite  the  duke  of  Orleans),  entreating  him  to  relieve 
h€)r  from  her  confinement,  and  promifing  to  promote  all 
his  views .  Senlible  of  the  advantage  of  having  that  bold 
and  a61ive  princefs  in  his  party,  or  rather  in  his  pofief- 
fion,  he  flew  to  her  refcue,  at  the  head  of  800  horfe, 
furprifed  her  keepers,  and  conduced  her  to  Gharaes. 
There  ilie  iffued  a  proclamation,  declaring  her  right  to 
be  regent  of  the  kingdom  during  the  incapacity  of  the 
king,  her  hufband  ;  and  imnjiediately  entered  on  tht  ex- 
excile  of  that  right,  by  conflitatihg  a  new  parliament,  ap- 
pointing a  conftable,  chancellor^  and  other  of?xcers  of 
ftate,  &:c.  Thus  the  two  parties  which  ha^  fp  long  torn 
Ftance  in  pieces,  were  more  regularly  ibrmed  than  ever  i 
the  Armagnacs  acling  under  the  authority  of  the  dauphin, 
and  the  Burgundians  under  the  authority  of  the  queen. 
Both  thefe  parties  negociated  with  the  king  of  Eng- 
land, and  with  one  another,  but  without  either  fincerity 
OT  fuccefs  I  ^^d  the  war  between  them  was  carried  oi* 
with  the  greatefl  inveteracy  (65). 

While  one  half  the  people  of  Finance  wete  attempting  A.  D.  1418- 
to   fubdue  the  other,  the  kin^  of  England  proceeded  ^'''^•^''^•^jy 
vdth  great  rapidity  in  fubduing  both.     Having  received  ofJheEag- 
a  reinforcement  of  15,000  men  from  England,  he  gaveiiHi. 
the  command  of  Separate  bodies  of  troops  to  his  two 
bi-Dthers   the  dukes  of  Clarence  and   Gloucefter,  ;vith 
which   they  reduced   many  ftrong  places  (66).     In.  the 
fpring  and  fummer  of  this  year,  all  Normandy,  except 
Cherbourg  and  Rouen,  fubmitted  to  th«  arms  of  En^- 

(65)  Villar,  torn.  13.  p.  439,' &C-      ' 

(66)  T.  Eimiiam,  €.55,  56,  57^58.    WalHxijj.  p.  4C0,    Tit.  Li/,  p. 
4©~5i.       •  ■  ■  . 
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A-.D.  T4ig.  land  ;  and  the  duke  of  Gloncefter  believed  the  former, 
^"""V^""*^  while  the  king  invefted  the  latter,  July  29.  Cherbourg, 
after  a  long  and  obilinate  refiftance,  furrendeiied,  Sep- 
tember 29  :  but  the  king,  finding  that  ho  could  not  take 
Rouen  (which  was  defended  by  19,000  men)  by  force, 
without  too  great  an  expence  of  blood,  converted  the 
iiege  into  a  blockade,  in  order  to  reduce  it  by  fa- 
•mine. 
W  re  policy  ^  Henry,  as  wife  as  he  was  brave,  employed  policy  as 
ofHeary,  wellaa  power  to  promote  the  fuccefs  of  his  enterprize. 
By  a-  proclamation,  he  promifed  prote6!ion,  and  the 
peaceable  enjoyment  of  all  their  goods  and  privileges,  to 
Ml  who  fubmitted-to  his  authority,  and  appointed  coin- 
milTioners  in  every  difl:ri6^  to  receive  the  fubmillions  of 
the  people  (67).  He  aboliili.ed  the  gabeile,  and  dimi- 
mll\ed  the  tax  on  fak,  and  fome  other  taxes  (68 )a  lie 
iBaintained  the  moft  perfe6t  difcipline  among  his  troops, 
and  fuffered  none  of  his  foldiers  to  infalt  or  injure  the  ' 
peaceable  inhabitants.  To  all  who  approached  his  per- . 
fon,  he  bef^aved  with  the  moft  winning  affability,  hear- 
ing their  complamts  wath  patience,  and  redrefTing  theij- 
wrongs  with  juftice.  By  thefe  wife  meafures,  he  fub- 
dued  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  Normandy,  who 
a-owde-d  to  pay  their  fubpiif&on  to  fo  great  and  good  a 
prince. 
M^Tacie  ct  While  Henry  was  thus  fuccefsfully  employed  in  afleit- 
Piris.  ing  his  claim  to  the  crown  of  France,  the  tv/Q  parties  in 
that  kingdom  w^eje  too  keenly  engaged  in  deftroying  one 
another  to  give  him  any  interruption.  The  conftable 
d'Armagnac,  having  difcovered  a  plot  to  betray  Paris  to 
the  duke  of  Burgundy,  made  the  fcaffolds  fiream  with 
blood,  and  meditated  a  malTacve  of  all  the  Burgundian 
party  in  the  capital.  This,  feverity  only  ferved  to  render 
him  more  odious,  and  to  haiten  his  own  deftrudlion. 
Ferrinet  le  Clerk  admitted  L'lileAdam,  a  captain  of  the 
duke  of  Burgundy,  with  800  men  at  arms,  into  Paris  on 
the  night  of  May  29.  This  troop  marched  in  profound 
lilence  to  the  Chatelet,  where  they  were  joined  by  500 
citizens  who  were  in  the  plot.  -  They  ther)  divided 
into   different    bodies,  went  to  the   houfes    of  the   mi- 

•     (57)  Rym.F«Ed,  toai.j.p.  573.  (68)  Id.  ibid.  p.  583. 
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nifters  of  ftat€,  and  other  obnoxious   perfons,  feized  A.D.  1418. 
them,  and  threvvnliem  into  prifon.     Tanneguy  d©  Chaf- '^'•^^^'*^ 
tel,  provoft"  of  Paris,  faved  the  dauphin^   by   rufhing 
into  his  chamber  on  the  iirft  alarm,  taking  him  out  of 
bed,  and  canying  him  in  his  arms  to  the  Baftile,  from 
whence  he  efcaped  to  Melun.     The  conftable,  who  was 
the  chief  obje<5i  of  their  indignation,  eluded  their  moft 
eager  fearches  for  fome  time  :  but  was   at  length  difco- 
vered  by  a  mafon,  in  whofe  honfe  he  had  taken  fhclter> 
and  condu61ed  to  prifon.     Next  morning  the  populace  of 
Paris,'  inftigated  by  the  friends  of  tlie  duke  of  Burgundy, 
began  the' moft  horrid    outrages,  infuiting,  plundering, 
^nd  imprifoning  all  to  whom  they  gave  the  name  of  Ar--    ^ 
biagnacs;  and  thefe   outrages  continued  till  all  the  pri- 
fons  wer^  filled,  and  a^great  part  of  the  city  deftroyed. 
But  the  moft  bloody  fcene  of  this  tragedy  was  ftill  to  come. 
As  foon  as  the  queen  and  duke  of  Burgundy,  who  were 
then  at  Troyes,  heard  of  this  revolution,  diey  fent  inti^ 
Tnatiohs  to:  their  confidential  friends,  that  it  would  be 
proper  to   put  all  the  Armagnacs  to  death.     When  they 
Tcceived  this  cruel  intimation,  they  circulated  reports, 
that  the  Armagnacs  were  about  to  enter  the  city  by  fur- 
prife,  to  releafe  the  conftable  and  other  prifoners,  and 
murder  all'theBtirgundians.'    Enraged   to  madnefs  by 
thefe  reports,    the   populace,  June  12,  broke  into   the 
prifons,  arid  butch-ered  the  guards  and  priibners  without 
diftin51ion.     In  the  firft  three  days  of  this  maffacre,  be- 
fides  the  conftable,  chancellor,  and  fix  biiliops,  3^00 
perfons,  many  of  thein  eminent  for  their  rank  and  cha- 
ia61:er,  were  put  to  death.     After  the  triumphant  entry 
of  the  queen  and  duke,  while  the   ftfeets  were  ftained 
with  blood,  the  mail  acre  was  renewed,  and  about  14,000 
perfons  (of  which  5000  were  women)  flaih  (69).     How 
dangerous  a  paffion  is  party-rage,  which  iometimes  cor- 
rupts the  beft  hearts,  blinds  the  bcft  underftandings,  and 
endangers  the  moft  powerful  ftates  !' 

The  two  parties  in  France  were  fo  far  from  giving  anyNegotia- 
interruption  to  Henry  while  he  was  "engaged  in  the  liege  ^ioj^s: 
of  Rouen,  that  both  courted   his"prote61ion,  and  each 
endeavoured  to  make  him  more  tempting  offers  than  the 
i)ther.     He  negotiated  with  both,  without  fufpending  or 

(6$)  Villsr,  t,  13.  p.  461—475.     T.  Walfing.  p.  400. 
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A.  p.  141 8.  relaxing  his  military   operations  for  one  moment  (70). 

^^^  A  truce  was  concluded  with  the  young  earl  of  Armagnac, 
the  earl  of  Dreux,  and  other  French  barons,  who  ha- 
raflTed  his  fubje6ls  in  Guienne  ;  which  reftored  tranquil- 
lity to  his  dominions  in  thofe  parts  (71).  A  curious 
detail  of  the  negociations  with  the  dauphin,  whigh  hath 
been  publifhed,  proves,  that  Flenry  was  as  great  a  poli- 
tician as  a  general,  and  that  it  was  as  difficult  to  deceive 
him  in  the  cabinet  as  to  defeat  him  in  the  field  (72). 
Both  thefe,  and  the  negociations  with  the  other  party, 
which  were  caijied  on  at  the  fame  time,  proved  abortive ; 
and  it  was  probably  never  intended  that  they  fhould  have 
any  fuccefs. 

A.D.  1419.     While  Hemy  amufed  both  the  parties  of  the  French 

Surrender  v^/'ith  thefe  negociations,  he  carried  on  the  iiege  of  Rou- 
en, fecure  from  any  interruption.  That  great  and  beau- 
tiful city,  which  contained  about  200,000  inhabitants, 
was  bravely  defended  by  its  citizens,  who  would  proba- 
.bly  have  rendered  all  the  efforts  of  the  EngliOi  ineffe6lual, 
if  they  had  not  been  aflaulted  by  an  enemy  whole  attacks 
are  irreMible.  Sufficient  i^ores  of  proyifions  had  not 
been  laid  up  for  fo  great  a  multitude ;  and  before  the 
end  of  06i:ober  14 18,  their  mag;izines  were  nearly  ex- 
haufted.  They  fublifted  for  fome  time  on  a  fcanty  al- 
lowance of  horic-flcfh,  till  all  their  horles  were  confumed. 
They  then  fed  on  dogs,  eats,  rats,  and  mice,  \yhich 
fold  at  fo  high  a  price,  that  they  could  only  be  procured 
by  the  rich.  About  50,000  perfons  died  of  hunger,  or 
of  dlfeafes  contra61ed  by  the  ufe  of  unwholfome  food. 
During  all  that  time  they  were  cruelly  tantaliled  by  the 
duke  of  Burgundy,  with  promifes  of  relief,  which  he 
never  intended,  or  at  leaft  never  attempted  to  perform. 
At  length,  unable  to  fubfifl,  and  defpairing  of  relief,  they 
propofed  to  capitulate.  Henry,  irritated  at  their  obfti- 
jiate  refiftance,  inlifted  on  their  fuiTendering  at  difcre- 
tion  ;  which  they  refufed.  Informed  by  Boutcullur  the 
governor,  with  whom  he  held  a  private  correfpondencc, 
that  they  had  refolved  to  fet  their  city  on  fire  in  all  quaxr 
ters,  and  then  to  rufh  out,  and  either  to  cut  their  way, 
f  r  perifli  with  their  arms  in  their  ha^ds,  he  granted  thcna 


(70)  Rym.  Feed.  t.  9.  p.  ^287—655. 
{■ji)  Rym.  feed.  Com.  9.  p.  ^^.i— .^41^. 


(71)  Id.  ibi4.  p.  <?02. 
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move  moderate  terms.  The  capitulation  was  concluded  A.t>.  141^4 
January  13,  A.  D.  1419?  by  which  the  town  and  caftle, 
with  all  ammunition  and  implements  of  war,  were  to 
be  iurrendered  to  the  king  of  England  on  the  19th  of  that 
month;  the  garrifon  to  take  an  oath  not  to  ferve  againll 
him  for  one  year;  the  citizens  to  pay  a  ranfom  of  30,000 
crowns,  and,  upon  taking  an  oath  of  fealty,  to  enjoy  all 
their  property  and  privileges.  The  furrender  of  Rouen 
was  followed  by  that  of  all  the  other  places  of  ftrength  m 
Normandy  (73)- 

The  lofs  of  Normandy  greatly  alarmed  both  the  parties  Intcme-p^ 
of  the  Fr^iich;  and  fuch  of  them  as  were  not  blinded  by^^.^^^/^ 
party -rage,  eaineftly  laboured  touring  about  a  reconcili-  pj-^jj^l^ 
ation  between  the  dauphin  and  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  court,. 
as  the  only  means  of  faving  their  country.  The  duke 
fecretly  wilhed  for  this ;  but  his  advances  not  meeting 
with  fuitable  returns,  he  renewed  his  negotiations  with 
the  king  of  England.  To  render  thefe  negotiations  more 
folemn  and  effe^lual,  and  probably  with  a  view  on  the 
part  of  the  duke  to  give  the  greater  alarm  to  the  dauphin, 
and  to  make  him  more  tra6lable,  it  was  agreed,  April  7, 
that  the  king  of  Englandfhould  have  a  perfonal  inteiviev/ 
with  the  king  and  queen  of  France,  the  princefs  Katha- 
rine, and  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  on  May  15,  between 
Mante  and  Pontoyes  (74).  This  interview  did  not  hap- 
pen till  May  30,  when  all  thefe  illuftrious  perfonages 
(except  the  king  of  France,  who  was  indifpofed)  met 
for  the  firfl:  time,  in  a  magnificent  tent,  at  a  place  called 
La  Chat  (75).  The  queen  of  France  did  not  negle61:  to 
condu61:  her  beautiful  daughter,  the  princefs  Katharine, 
to  this  interview,  and  carefully  watching  the  eyes  of  the 
king  of  England,  obferved  with  joy,  that  he  was  capti* 
vated  by  her  charms.  An  adept  in  all  the  arts  of  amo-  - 
rous  intrigue,  "flie  fecreted  the  princefs  from  his  light  for 
feveral  days,  in  order  to  inflame  his  paffion.  ButHeniy 
courted  as  a  conqueror,  and  defpifed  thefe  little  arts. 
'^  I  v/ill  have  your  princefs  (faid  he  to  the  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy) ''  on  my  own  terms,  or  I  will  drive  both  your 
^'  king  and  you  out  of  the  kingdom."     **  Sir  (replied 

(73)  Rym.  Feed.  torn.  9.  p.  664.  .^74,  ^77,  678,  679.  682,  683,  ^c. 
T.  Elmham,  cap.  70,  71. 

(74}  Elmham,  p.  717—717.  (75)  Id.  p.  75a. 
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A.D.  i4'5'the  duke),  '*"  it  will  fatigue  you  very  much  to  drive  us 
^''^"-yr^^^  f(  both  out (76)."  The  duke,  difgufted  at  the  haugh- 
tinefs  of  Henry,  and  the  exorbitancy  of  his  demands, 
protra^ed  the  negotiation,  in  hopes  that  the  dauphin 
would  make  advances  to  him  for  an  accommodation, 
Thefe  hopes  were  at  lengtlv gratified.  The  dauphin, 
dreading  the  coniequences  of  this  interview  between  his 
tv/o  moft  powerful  enemies,  fent  a  tmily  agent  to  Pon- 
toyes  to  pro  pole  a  reconciliation  to  the  duke  ;  which, 
beingequally  defiredby  both  parties,  was  foon  concluded. 
^  The  duke  then  broke  off  the  conferences  with  the  king  of 

England,  June  30,  and  had  an  interview  with  the  dauphin 
at  Poilly-ie-Fort,  in  which  thefe  princes  gave  each  other 
every  polfible  mark  of  the  moft  perfe6^  amity,  and  rati- 
fied their  reconciliation  by  the  moft  facred  rites  of  reli- 
gion (77).     The  reconciliation  of  thefe  two  princes  was 
celebrated   by  illuminations,    and  other  demonftrations 
of  joy,  in  all  the  towns  of  France. 
Perplexed        Henrv,  thus  deluded  by  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  found 
firaaiioaof  j^jnifeif  in   a  very  difagreeable  lituation.     His  hopes  of 
^^'^^'       fuccefs  were  chiefly  founded   on  the  animofity  of  the 
French  parties,  which  he  believed  to  be  implacable;  and 
he  now  fawthem  united  when  he  leaft  expe6ted  it.     He 
had  only  about  25,000  men  to  preferve  his  conqueft  of 
Normandy,  and   make  head   againft  all  the  forces  of  a 
rnighty  kingdom.     The   kings   of  Caftile  and  AiTagoh 
were  arming   in  favour  of  the   dauphin,  and   the  Scots 
Lad  embraced  the  lame  party  (78).     His  treafury,  and 
Cv^en  his  credit,  was  exhaufted  ;  his  own  fubjc61s  difcon- 
^  tented   at  the   expence  of  the  wp^,  and  beginning  to  ap- 
prehend that  the  conqueft  of  France  would  be  the  ruiri 
g£  England. 
Affafllna-         Undaunted  by  all  thefe  difficulties,  Henry  refolred  to 
tion  of  the  profecute  the  war  with  vigour  ;  probably  imagining  that 
duke  of       {V  fudden  a  coalition  between  fuch  inveterate  enemies  could 
Barguady.  ^^^^^  of  long  d  uration.  However  this  may  be,  ah  event  foori 
happened,  which  relieves!  him  from  all  his  difBculties,  and 
gave  him  a  fairer  profpect  than  ever  of  obtaining   the 
crown  of  France.     That  was  the  aiTailinatioh  of  the  duke 

(76)  V;ihr,  torr.  14.  p.  33. 
*  {77)  VJlIar,  (.   14.  p.  35.     Elmham,  cap,  7$, 
^  (78J  Ryxa.  Fad.  tarn.  5).  p.  7^4. 
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of  Burgundy,  September  10,  on  the  bridge  of  Monte- A.  D.  1419- 
reaux,  by  the  attendants  of  the  dauphin,  as  he  was  en-  ^-     ^       ' 
gaged   in  a  conference  with  that   prince  (79).     What 
prompted  the  dauphin,  or  rather  his  counfeliors,  to  this 
ralh  and  criminal  a6i:ion,  is  not  certainly  known ;  but  it 
involved  his  country  in  many  and  great  calamities. 

As  foon  as  the  news  of  this  ailaffination  reached  Paris,       , 
where  the  late  duke  had  always  been  exceedingly  popu-  quences  of 
lar,  the  whole  city  was  in  a  tumult  ;  and  the  citizens  of  this  aiTaffi- 
all  ranks  exprefl*ed  the  mofl:  violent  refentment  againft  the  natioa. 
dauphin  and  his  adherents ;  and  the  other  cities  of  France, 
of  the   Burgundian   paity,  imitated  the  example  of  the 
capital.     The  court  of  France,  which   then  refidcd  at. 
Troyes,  w^as  afFe6led  in  the  fame  manner,  and  a  declara- 
tion of  w^ar  was  denounced  againft  the  dauphin,  at  the 
inftigation  of  the  queen,  the  implacable   enemy  of  her 
fon.     Nothing   could   equal  the  fury  of  Philip  duke  of 
Charolois,  now  duke   of  Burgundy,  when  he  heard  of* 
his  father's  murder.     The  delire  of  revenge  took  pof- 
feifion  of  his  whole  foul,  and  rendered   him  blind  to 
every  other  conlideratlon.     All  thefe  enemies  of  the  dau- 
phin turned  their  eyes  to  the  king  of  England,  deter- 
mined to  deny  him  nothing  to  engage  him  to  alfifl  %hem   • 
,in  gratifying  their  revenge  (80). 

In  confequence  of  thefe  difpoiitions,  conferences  WTre  Treaty  o£ 
held  at  Arras  by  the  minifters  of  France  and  England,  ^'^^*^' 
and  the  duke  of  Burgundy  ;  and  the  moft  important  ar- 
ticles  of  a  treaty  of  peace  between  thefe  princes  were 
fettled  December  2,  vi-z.  That  Henry  llrould  marry,  the 
princefs  Katharine,  without  any  expence  to  her  parents 
or    the   kingdom:  that  king   Charles,  iliould. enjoy  the- 
crown  of  France,  with  all  its  powers  and  revenues,  dur--    - 
ing  life,  'and  his  queen  Ifabella  all  the  privileges  of  her 
rarfk  j  that  Henry  fliould  be  regent  of  France  duiing  the 
incapacity   of  Charles   for  government,  and  fucceed  to 
the  crown  at  his  death  (81).     A  general  truce  betweea, 
the  kings  of  France  and  England,  with  fepaiate  treaties 
between  each  of  thefe  kings  and  the  duke  of  Burgundy^ 
for  aififting   him  in  avenging   the  murder  of  hh  tatheiy 
Were  concluded  at  the  fame  time  and  place  (82)- 

(79)  Villar,  t;  .14.  p.  44^.     'T.  Eimham,  c.   8^. 

(So)  Vjliar,  t.   14.  p.  55—51.         (biJR^m.  F«d;  tenr.   0;  p.  Sitf* 

(«Aj  Id.  ibid,  p.  8i8~.8a^,  84a.  ^    ^ 
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Treaty  of 
Xtoyesi. 


A,  D.  14*0.  Though  the  moft  Important  articles  of  this  confede- 
racy were  fettled  by  the  treaties  of  An-as,  many  partieu- 
lai'S  ftill  remained  to  be  adjufted}  and  on  thefe  the  mi- 
nifters  of  the  contracling  powers  laboured  daring  the 
four  firft  months  of  the  year  1420.  At  length,  when  all 
things  were  ready,  Henry  marched  at  the  head  of  an 
^rmy  of  16,000  men  from  Pontoyes  to  Troyes,  where 
the  court  of  France  then  refided.  There,  May  2.1,  the 
large  and  definitive  treaty  of  peace,  confilling  of  thirty- 
one  articles,  was  iigned,  fealed,  and  fworn  to  by  the 
king  of  England,  in  his  own  name,  and  by  the  queen 
of  France  and  duke  of  Burgundy^  by  commiffion  from 
and  in  name  of  Charles  VI.  king  of  France  (83).  Co- 
pies of  this  famous  treaty  were  fent  into  England,  and 
publifhed  in  London,  and  all  the  other  cities  and  towns 
of  the  kingdom,  with  every  poffible  demonftration  of 
joy  (84.).  It  was  proclaimed  in  Paris,  and  all  the  other 
cities  of  France,  of  the  Burgundian  party,  with  equal 
folemnity  and  joy  (85).  In  a  word,  no  treaty  everoc- 
cafioned  greater  joy  when  it  was  made,  or  produced 
greater  calamities  in  the  end.  So  Ihort- lighted  is  human, 
policy,  and  fo  little  do  nations,  as  well  as  individuals, 
know  of  the  dlftant  confequences  of  events  ! 

King  Henry  and  the  princefs  Katharine  were  affianced 
on  the  fame  day.  May  zr,  and  their  nuptials  were 
folemnized  on  Trinity  Sunday,  May  30,  with  great 
pomp  (86). 

Henry,  willing  to  profecute  his  good  fortune,  and  re- 
duce the  dauphin  and  his  party  (commonly  called  the 
Armagnacs)  while  they  were  unpopular,  on  the  third  day 
after  his  marriage  invefted"  the  city  of  Sens,  which  fur- 
rendered  \ix  a  few  days  (87).  On  the  13th  July,  he  laid 
liege  to  Melunj  where  he  met  with  a  much  more  oblli- 
r.ate  refiftance.  The  kings  of  France  and  Scotland  were 
prefent  at  this  fiege,  which  was  pufhed  with  uncommon 
vigour.  The  place  held  out  till  November  18,  and  was 
compelled  at  laft  to  furrender  by  famine,  rather  than  by 
the  etforts  of  the  Englifh,  who  loft  1700  men  before  its 
walls  (88). 

(83)Rym.  Feed.   t.  9.  p.  895 — 905. 

(84)  Id    ibid.   p.   906.  (85)  Id.   ibid.  p.  5,10; 

XS6)..ld.  ibid.  J .  de  Ui/ms,  p.  379. 

(87)  T.  Elmham,  c.  91.'" 

(88)  T.  V/alfing.  p.  403.    Rym.  Fcsd.  torn.   10,  p.  30. 
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After  the  funender   of  Melon,  Henry,  accompanied  A.  D.  i4ao. 
bv  the  kins  and  queen  of  France,  the   duke  of  Bur-  ^;     vp--^ 

-^1  ,  1  r  i  i^uji-    Henry  ,  en- 

gundy,  and  many  other   perions  ot  rank,  marched  his  ^^y  jjj^^ 
army  to  Pai-isj  where  his  authority  as  regent  and  heir  of  Park 
France  had   been   cheerfully  aciaiowledged..    The  two 
kings  made  their  public  entry  into  Paris  on  the  lirft  Sun- 
day in  Advent,  and  the  two  queens   the  day  after,  and 
were  entertained  by  the  citizens  w^ith  the  reprelentation 
of  myfteiies,    and   other  fafnionable  amufements  (89). 
On  tiie  loth  of  December,  an    aflcmbly  of  the  three  ef- 
lates  w^as  held,  w^ith  great  folemnity,  in  the  great  hall  of 
the  palace  of  St.  Paul ,  in  which  the  treaty  oi  Troyes, 
called  the  final  and  perpetual  peace,  was  confirmed,  and 
declared  to  be  a  public  and  perpetual  law^  of  the  kingt 
dom  i  and  ana6l  was  made,  requiring  all  the  fubje61s  to 
take  the  oaths  required  by  that  treaty  (90). 

The  duke  of  Burgundy  having  appeared  in  mourning  Dauphin 
before  the  three  efiates,  December  'Z3,  and  demanded  ^o"'^^™^"'^' 
juftice  to  be  executed  on  tli-e  murderers  of  his  father,  a 
fentence  of  condemnation  was  pronounced  againft 
Chai'les,  the  pretended  dauphin  (as  he  w^as  called),  and 
his  accomplices  in  that  muixler  ;  and  they  were  declared 
guilty  of  high  treafon,  and  incapable  of  ilicceeding  to 
or  poileffing  any  place  of  powder  or  dignity  (91)- 

Henry,  having  brought  his  affairs  in  France  to  this  de-     _. 
IJrable  point,  and  conftituted  his  brother  the  duke  ofcorona-  ^' 
Clarence,  his  lieutenant,  he  condu6^ed  his  young  queen  tion  of  the 
into   England,    where  Ihe  was  crow'ned,   Febru^ary  ?,2^  queen, 
with  extraordinary  pomp  and  fplendour  {^%)' 

After  the  coronation,  the  king,  with  his  queen  and  Death  of 
court,  made  a  progrefs   into   the   north,  and  celebrated  the  duke  of 
the  feaft  of  Eafter  at   York  (93).     At  Beverly  he  ;'e- ^^'^*'^^'! 
ceived  the  melancholy  news  of  the  defeat  and  death  of 
his    brother  the   duke   of  Clarence,    who   had  fallen, 
March  22,  near  the  caftle  of  Bauge,  in  a  battle  againft 
an  army  of  7000  Scots,  w'hich  had  been  fent  to  the  af- 
fiftance  of  the  dauphin,  under  the  command  of  the  eari 
of  Buchan,  fecond  fon  to,  Rpbert  duke  of  Albany,  re- 
gent of  Scotland  (94).     Many  other  noblemen  were  flaia 

(89)  T.  Walfing.  p.  403.     Elmham,  c  105.     Villar,  t.  14.  p.  105. 

(90)  Rym.  Feed.  torn.  10.  p.  30.         (.91)  Id.  ibid.  p.  33. 
(9z)Rym.  Feed.  torn.    10.  p.  49;     T,   itimham,  c.  11  a. 
(^3)  Elmham,  c.  113.   n^.  (94)  Id.  c.  104.. 
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A.D.  1421.  in  this  a6lion,  and  a  ftill  greater  number  taken  prifoners. 
''"''■^r"*^^  Greatly  a  ffecled  by  this  intelligence,  he  haftened  to  Weft- 
minfter,  and  applied  with  ardour  to  railing  men  and  mo- 
ney for  an  expedition  to  the  continent.  From  a  par- 
liament, which  met  May  2,  he  obtained  a  fifteenth  from 
the  laity,  and  a  tenth  from  the  clergy,  with  a  ratification 
of  the  treaty  of  Troyes  (95)' 
Military  Henry  conftituted  his  brother  John  duke  of  Bedford 

operations,  regent  of  England  ;  and,  embarking  at  Dover  June  10, 
with  a  gallant  army,  landed  next  day  at  Calais  (96). 
Having  marched  this  army  into  Normandy,  and  made  a 
fhort  vifit  to  the  king  and  queen  of  France  at  Paris,  he 
haftened  to  the  relief  of  Chartres,  which  was  befieged  by 
the  dauphin ;  who  raifed  the  fiege  on  the  news  of  his  ap- 
proach (97).  Henry,  finding  it  impolTible  to  overtake 
the  enemy,  and  bring  them  to  an  a6lion,  employed  his 
army  in  reducing  Dreux  (which  capitulated  Auguit  zcfy) 
and  feveral  other  towns  and  caftles  (98).  Receiving  in- 
telligence that  the  dauphin,  with  his  army,  lay  encamp- 
ed near  Beaugency  on  the  Loire,  he  marched  with  great 
rapidity  towards  that  place,  in  hopes  of  terminating  the 
war  by  a  battle.  But  on  his  approach  the  enemy's  army 
feparated.  The  Engliflr  army  fuifered  much  in  this 
march  by  ficknefs  and  fcarcity  of  provilions ;  which  ob- 
liged Henry,  after  taking  Beaugency,  and  fome  other 
towns,  to  return  towards  Paris,  and  put  his  troops  into 
quarters  of  refrefliment  (99)' 
Siege  of  Impatient  of  long  reppfe,  he  foon  called  his  forces  In- 

Meaux.  ^^  ^^^  ^^i^^  ^^^^  on  06^ober  6,  formed  the  fiege  of 
Meaux.  This  was  one  of  the  ftrongeft  towns  in  France  ; 
and  that  quarter  of  it  called  the  Market-place  was  ef- 
teemed  impregnable.  The  gamfon,  commanded  by  the 
baftard  of  Vaurus,  almoft  deiblated  the  country  around, 
and  hanged,  without  mercy,  all  the  Englifh  who  fell  in- 
to their  hands,  on  a  certain  tree,  called  \htOakofFaurus, 
At  the  eameft  requeft  of  the  Pariiians,  and  to  revenge 
ihefe  cruelties,  Henry  engaged  in  this  fiege,  in  which 
r.o  quarter  was  given  on  either  iide.   The  tov/n  was  taken ' 

(9f;)T.  Walfing.  p.  404.     Rym.  Feed.  torn.  10.  p.  iio^ 
(96)  M.  ibid.  p.  149.  Ein-.ham.  c.   ii6.  (97)  W.  c.  117. 

(98)Eirnbam,  c.  ji8.  (j^^Id.  c.  119,  i%o. 
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by  ft<!frm  In  winter,  and  the  market-place  furrendered  May^-  ^'  H^i. 
10-^  A.  D.    1422.     The  ferocious  Vaurus  was   hanged  ^*''^^"*'""''^ 
on  his  own  oak  ;  and  a  few  of  the  mofl  criminal  of  the^^ 
garrifon  were  tried  and  executed  at  Paris  (100). 

While  the  king  -lay  with  his  army  before  Meaux,  he  a.d.  142?.. 
received  the  agreeable  news,  that   the  queen  was  deli-  Birth  ^i 
vered  of  a  fon,  at  Windfor,  December  6,  A.  D.   142 1.  ^^^ 
He  was  foon  after  baptifed  by  the  name  of  Henry  ;  the      '  '  * 
duke   of  Bedford,  the  bifhop   of  Winchefter,  and  Ja- 
queline  countefs  of  Hainault  and  Holland  (who  proved 
the  caufe  of  many  misfortunes  to  the  infant  prince),  be- 
ing fponfors  (loi).     The   queen,  on  her  recovery,  re- 
turned to  France,  and  joined  the  king  in  his  camp  be- 
fore Meaux.   A  few  days  after  the  furrender  of  that  place,   ' 
they  made  their   public  entry  into  Paris,  and  celebrated 
the  feftival   of  Whitfuntide  at  the   Louvre,  with  great 
magnificence  (102). 

The  dauphin,  with  the  auxiliaries  he  had  received  from  Khfs 
Scodarid  and  Caftile,  had  colle61:ed  an  army  of  about  iicknefs/ 
20,000  men,  commanded  by  the  earl  of  Buchan,  con- 
ftable  of  France ;  with  w^hich,  after  taking  La  Charity, 
he  befieged  Cofne,  a  town  on  the  Loire,  belonging  to 
the  duke  of  Burgundy.  The  garrifon  agreed  to  furren- 
der, if  they  were  not  relieved  before  the  i6th  of  Auguft. 
When  the  duke  receiv^ed  intelligence  of  this,  he  coilecl- 
ed  all  his  troops,  and  requefted  a   reinforcement  from  " 

the  king  pf  England,  to  aliift  him  in  the  relief  of  Cofne» 
Th6  king  anfwered,  that  he  would  march  with  him  in 
perfon,  at  the  head  of  his  army,  that  he  might  have  a 
lliarc  in  the  glory  of  ending  the  war,  by  defeating  the 
dauphin.  He  marched  accordingly  ;  but  on  his  arrival 
at  Senlis,  he  was  feized  with  a  feverifli  diforder,  at- 
tended with  very  threatening  fymptoms.  He  was  earned 
in  a  horfe-lltter  to  Corbeyle  ;  but  being  unable  to  pro- 
ceed  any  further,  he  gave  the  command  of  the  army  to^ 
his  brother  the  duke  of  Bedford  (who  had  accompanied 
the  queen  from  England),  and  returned  by  water  to  Bois 
de  Vincennes  ( 103). 

(100)  Rym.  Feed.  t.  lo.  p.  tiz.    EJmham,  c.  za,  13.  ig,  26. 
(loi)  T.  Walfing.  p.  406.  (loz)  Id.  ibid,  Elnihan),  c.  iltf, 

(103)  Elmham^  c.  1*7.    WaiCng.  p.  406, 
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A.  D.  i4ti.     At  the  approach  of  the  EngUni  and   Burgundian  ar- 
^""■""X'^^^mies,  the  dauphin  raifed  the  liege  of  Cofne,  not  daring 
deAiZ  ^       ^^  ^'^^  ^  battle  ;  the  lofs    of  which  would  be  very  fatal 
to  his   affairs.     The  duke  of  Bedford   and   the  earl  of 
'  Warwick  hallened  back  to  the  king,  and  found  him  al- 

moft  at  the  point  of  death.  At  the  fight  of  his  beloved 
brother,  and  moft  faithful  friend,  he  fummoned  up  all 
his  remaining  ftrength,  and  addrelTed  them  to  this  pur- 
poie.  He  thanked  them  for  their  love  and  fervices,  and 
earneftly  intreated  them  to  love  and  ferve  his  fon  with  the 
fame  fidelity  and  zeal.  He  delired  them  to  cultivate 
the  friendiliip  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy  with  the  greateft 
care,  and  to  make  him  an  offer  of  the  regency  of  France  ; 
but  if  he  declined  it,  he  appointed  his  brother,  the  duke 
^  of  Bedford,  to  that  high  office,  and  his  other  brother, 
the  duke  of  Gioucefter,  to  the  regency  of  England, 
which  he  then  poff'eifed.  To  the  earl  of  Warv/ick  he 
committed  the  care  of  the  perfon  and  education  of  his 
fon.  He  conjured  them  to  confole  his  difconfolate 
queen,  and  to  maintain  love  and  concord  amongft  his 
friends.  He  gave  them  in  charge,  not  to  liberate  the 
duke  of  .Orleans,  and  the  other  noble  prifoners,  while 
his  fon  was  under  age  ;  nor  to  make  peace  with  France, 
without  obtaining  Normandy  at  leaft  in  full  foye^ 
xeignty  (104).  Exhaufted  by  this  effort,  he  foon  after 
expired,  Auguft  31,  A.  D.  142,2,  in  the  34th  year  of 
his  age,  after  ■  a  Ihort  but  glorious  reign  of  nine  ye^rs, 
five  months,  and  fourteen  days  ( 105). 
h;^  cha-  •  Xhus  died,  in  the  piime  of  life,  and  in  the  full  ca- 
faatr.  ^^^^  ^^  glory,  Henry  V.  one  of  the  beff,  braveft,  and 
tnoft  fortunate  princes  that  ever  wore  the  diadem  of  Eng- 
land. His  perfon  is  thus  defcribed  by  one  who  had  of- 
ten feen  him  :  "  Inftature  he  was  a  little  above  the  mid- 
^'^  die  fize  ;  his  countenance  was  beautiful,  his  neck 
'^  long,  his  body  llender,  and  his  limbs  moft  elegantly 
■  "  formed.  He  was  very  ftrong,  and  fo  fwift,  that, 
*^  wi'th  two  companions,  without  either  dogs  or  miffive 
*'  weapons,  he  catched  a  doe,  one  of  the  iieeteft  ani- 
**  mals.  He  vras  a  lover  of  muiic,  and  excelled  in  all 
*'  martial   and  manly  exerclfes(  106)."     Some   ofotr 

(io4)E;mham,  c.  27.  (105)  Wuiring,  p.  407. 

( 106)  Tit.  Li vJi  Vita  Hen.  V.  p.  4. 
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contemporary  hiftorians   have  heaped  upon  this  prince,  A.D.  14^2. 
with  a  liberal  but  injudicious  hand,  all   the  praifes  they  ' 
could   colleft,  expreflcd   in  the    moft   extravagant  and 
bombaftic   language  (107).     It   may,  however,  be   af- 
firmed, without  the  leall  exaggeration,  that  he  poffefled 
an  excellent  underftanding,  which  enabled  him  to  form 
his  deligns  with  judgment,  and  to  chufe  the  moft  effec- 
tual   means  and   favourable  feafons,  for  carrying   them 
into  execution.     His  heart  was  as  warm  as  his  head  was 
cool,  and  his    courage  equal  to  his  wifdom,  which  em- 
boldened him  to  encounter  the  greateft  dangers  and  fur- 
mount  the  greateft  difficulties.     His  virtues  were  not  in- 
ferior to  his  abilities,  being  a  dutiful  fon,  a   fond  huf- 
band,  an   affe6lionate  brother,    a  fteady  and  generous 
friend,  and  an  indulgent  mafter.     His  youthful  excelles 
proceeded  rather  from  redundancy  of  fpirit  than  depra- 
vity of  heart.     His  intolerance  and  feverity  to  thofe  who 
diiiented  from  the  eftablifhed  fyftem  of  religion,  was  the 
vice  of  the  age  rather  than  of  the  man.     The  injuftice  of 
his  attempt  to  obtain  the  crown  of  France  cannot  be  de- 
nied :  but  the  probability  of  its  fuccefs,  from  the  dii^ 
tra6i:ed  ftate  of  that  kingdom,  was  too  great  a  temptation 
to  be  relifted  by  a  young,  warlike,  and  ambitious  prince. 
In  a  word,  Henry  V-  though  not  without  his  failings, 
merits  the   character  of  an   amiable  and  accomplifiied 
man,  a  great  and  good  king. 


SECTION    IIL 

T"he  ci-vil  and  military  hiflory  of  England^  from  the  accejpon 
of  Henry  VI.  A.  D.  1422.  to  the  accejjion  of  Edvjard 
iV.  A.  D.  1461. 

JTl  E  N  R  Y  VI.  the  only  child  of  Henry  V.  was  not  A.D.  144*. 

quite  nine  months  old  at  the  death  of  his  illuftrious  fa-  ^*^^^^'?i?  °^ 
ther.     That   melancholy  event  feems  to  have  been  kept    ^^^^ 
fecret  for  fome  time  -,  for  the  infant  prince  was  not  pro- 

(i07)Elmhanij  c.  laS,  etpa£imy 
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A.  D.  1421.  claimed  king  in  London  till  06i:ober  1(1).  Some  com- 
^'''~"'<''"'*^  motions  were  raifed  in  the  marches  of  Wales,  and  the 
neighbouring  counties,  on  this  occalion,  but  they  were 
foon  fupprelTed  (2). 
Parliamtnt.  A  parliament  was  fummoned  to  meet  at  Weftminfter, 
November  9,  in  which  the  duke  of  Gloucefter  reprefent- 
ed  the  king's  perfon  by  commiffion  (3).  Though  the 
people  of  England  lamented  the  death,  and  re- 
vered the  memory,  of  their  late  king,  the  parlia- 
ment did  not  think  proper  to  confirm  all  the  verbal 
arrangements  he  had  made  in  his  laft  moments.  Dif- 
liking  the  title  of  regent,  as  implying  too  much  power, 
they  appointed  the  dul:e  of  Bedford  proteclor  of  the 
kingdom  and  church  of  England,  and  chief  counfellor 
of  the  king,  when  he  refided  in  the  kingdom,  with  a  fa- 
lary  of  8000  marks  a-year;  and  the  duke  of  Gloucefter 
tt)  exercife  the  fame  office,  with  the  fame  powers  and 
emoluments,  when  his  brother  was  abroad  (4).  Still 
further  to  limit  the  power  of  the  prote61or,  a  council 
was  conftituted,  v/ith  which  he  w^as  to  confult  013  all 
important  affairs,  and  a  certain  lalary  granted  to  each 
member,  accoi'ding  to  his  rank  (5).  Several  wife  regu- 
lations were  alfo  made  for  defining  the  powers  and  pri- 
\  '  vileges  of  the  members  of  this  council^  and  for  fecur- 
ing  their  attendance. 
i^tate  of  The  affairs  of  the  dauphin  were  almoft  defperate  be- 

affairs  m  £^^g  ^y^^  death  of  Henry  V.  which  a  little  revived  his 
hopes.  He  did  not,  however,  reap  any  immediate  ad- 
vantage from  that  event ;  nor  did  his  affairs  put  on  a 
more  favourable  afpect  for  fome  time.  John  duke  of 
Bedford  regent  of  France,  was  hardly  inferior  to  the  lat^ 
king  in  wifdom,  valour,  or  any  commendable  quality  5- 
he  even  excelled  him  in  clemency  and  command  of  tem- 
per. He  was  nobly  fupported  by  the  duke  of  Somerfct, 
the  earls  of  Warwick,  SaliA)ury,  and  Arundel,  the 
bi-ave  and  generous  Talbot,  and  other  generals,  at  the 
head  of  valiant  and  vi61orious  troops.  About  two  third 
pans  of  France,  with  the  capital,  were  in  the  hands  of 
the  EnglifijL  and  Burgundians  :  and  they  received  fre^- 


i^^rance. 


(i)Rym.  Feed.   torn.  lo.  p.  S;54.  (*)  Id.  ibid.  p.  254. 

(3)  1(1.  ibid.  p.  257.  (4)  U.  ibid.  p.  %6i.  a6Si 

(5;  Id.   ibid*   p.  360. 
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qiient  fupplies,  both  of  men  and  money,  from  England  A- O-  »4i^- 
and  Flanders.  The  duke  of  Britanny,  who  had  hi- ^"■*''~'^''''**^ 
therto  remained  neuter,  acceded  to  the  treaty  of  Troyes 
immediately  after  the  king's  death,  and  brought  an  ac- 
celfion  of  ftrength  to  the  Englifh  intereft.  The  military 
operations  proceeded  without  much  interruption,  or  any 
remarkable  change  of  fortune,  for  a  confiderable 
time. 

Charles  VI.  of  France  did  not  long  furvive  his  fon- 
in-law  the  king  of  England  ;  but  ended  his  unhappy  life  ^l^^^  °^,, 
and  calamitous  reign,  in  great  obfcurity,  at  his  palace  of     ^^  ^* 
St.  Paul   in  Paris,    06tober   21,  A.  D.   1422.     This 
event,  though  affli6live  to  the  dauphin  as  a  fon,  was  of         ' 
great  advantage  to  his  affairs.     Very  many  of  the  people 
of  France,  of  all  ranks,  who,  from  a  principle  of  loy- 
alty, had  thought  themfelves  obliged  to  obey  Charles  as 
their  king,  though  they  difapproved  of  his  connections 
with  the  Englifli,  and  dreaded  the  fubje6tion   of  their 
country  to  a  foreign   yoke,  now   turned  their  eye^  to- 
wards the  dauphin  as  their  lawful  fovereign,  and  deter- 
mined to  fupport  his  title  to  the  crown.     A  kind  of  in- 
terregnum fucceeded  the  death  of  Charles  VI.  the  par- 
liament of  Paris  declining  to  ufc  the  name  of  Henry 
VI.  of  England  in  any  of  their  a61:s,  till  about   three 
weeks  after,  when  Henry  was  proclaimed  king  of  France^ 
in  Paris,  by  command  of  the  duke  of  Bedford  (6). 
•  When  the  news  of  the  death  of  Charles  VI.  reached 
the  caftle  of  Efpally,  where  the  dauphin  then   refided,  Acceffion 
he  w'as  immediately  proclaimed  king  of  France  by  his  ^^  J^^^^ ^^^ 
followers,    and    was    crowned   a   few    days     after,    at 
Poi6liers,  with  all  the  folemnity  his  circumflances  would " 
permit  (7). 

The  affairs  of  Charles  VII.  at  his  acccffion  were  in  a 
veiy  low  ft  ate,  and  feemingly  almoft  defperate.     He  was  State  of 
only  about  twenty  years  of  age,  and  of  a  chara6ter  veiy  unfit  Charles 
for  furmoanting  great  difficulties,  being  indolent  father ^^effioa. 
than  a6live,  and  more  addiCled  to  pleafure  than  to  war  or 
bufmels  :  his  queen,  Mary  of  Anjou,  was  a  princefs  of 
great  beauty  and  viitue  ;  but  flie  did  nOtpoffefs  the  heart 
of  her  voluptuous  hulband,  which  was  devoted  to  his 

(5)  Villar,  torn.  14.  p.  iji.  (7)  Id.  ibid.  p.  254. 
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A.D.  uaa.  miftrefs,  Agnes  Sorrel:  his  favourites  and  minifters 
^*-'"ir"^-'  were  neither  men  of  great  virtues  nor  great  abihties  : 
his  finances  were  fo  low,  that  he  could  hardly  fupport 
his  little  couit  in  decent  plenty  :  the  duke  of  Britanny, 
one  of  the  greateft  vaflals  of  his  crown,  had  declared 
ag^inft  him  :  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  the  moft  powerful 
prince  of  his  famil  ,  was  his  mortal  enemy  :  feveralofthe 
other  princes  of  his  blood,  as  the  dukes  of  Orleans  and 
Bourbon,  the  earls  of  Eu,  Angoulefme,  and  Vendome, 
were  prifoners  in  England  :  the  Englifh  were  in  polTef- 
lion  of  his  capital,  and  two  thirds  of  his  kingdom  :  no 
foreign  nation  had  efpoufcd  his  caufe,  except  the  Scots* 
But  in  the  inidfi  of  all  thefe  difad vantages,  he  pofTefled 
one  advantage,  the  full  extent  and  value  of  which  he  did 
not  know  ; — he  had  the  hearts  of  all  the  people  of 
France,  w^ho  hated  the  Englifh  and  loved  their  countn^. 
French  While  the  adherents  of  Charles  were  crowning  him  at 

fwear  fealty  pQ^^-ijgj^g^  the^  dukc  of  Bedford  held  a  great  aflcmbly  at 
«•  Henry,  p^^jg^  confining  of  the  parliament,  the  univcrlity,  the 
archbifliop,,4nd  his  clergy,  the  magiftrates  and  chief  bur-* 
gefl'es  of  the  city,  who  all  fwore  fealty  to  Heniy  VI. 
king  of  England,  as  king  of  France.  The  fame  cere- 
mony was  performed  in  all  the  other  cities,  towns,  and 
provinces  of  France,  in  fubje6lion  to  the  Englifh  and 
Burgundians  (8).  Thus,  there  were  two  kings  of 
France  ;  .and  which  of  them  fhould  pollefs  the  kingdom, 
was  to  be  decided  by  the  fword,  the  lafl  argument  of 
kings. 
A  r).  142- .  ^I^^s  duke  of  Bedford  fpent  the  firft  months  of  this  year 
Treaty  af^-  in  fixing  the  duke  of  Britanny  in  the  Englifh  intercft. 
Arnicas,  With  this  view,  he  had  a  meeting  at  Amiens  with  that 
duke,  his  brother  Arthur  earl  of  FJchmond,  and  the 
duke  of  Burgundy.  At  that  meeting,  thefe  princes  en-  • 
tered  into  a  ftri6l  alliance,  and  folemnly  fwore  to  love 
one  anouier  as  brothers  as  long  as  they  lived.  To  ce- 
ment this  union,  one  marriage  was  contra cled  betv/een? 
the  duke  of  Bedford  and  the  princefs  Anne,  youngeft 
lifter  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  and  another  bctweenr 
the  earl  of  Richmond  and  the  princefs  Margaret,  an  el- 
der HiiQT^  oi  that  duke ;  and  thefe  mamages  were  foo» 

(8).  VjUar,  tonj.  14*  p.^atftf. 
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after  folemnized  (9).  We  fl^all  fee,  in  the  fe quel,  A.  D.  1423, 
what  regard  theie  princes  and  fworn  brothers  paid  "^-^V"**-^ 
to  their  oaths  and  engagements. 

As  foon  as  the  feaion  for  taking  the  field  amved,  Military 
France  became  a  theatre  of  war  almoft  from  one  end  to  ''^^^""**-" 
the  other.  A  minute  detail  of  ikirmii'hes,  the  taking  and 
retaking  of  trifling  towns  and  caftles,  could  afford  no  en- 
tertainment to  any  reader.  I  fhall  therefore  only  mention 
fuch  events  as  were  of  fome  importance  towards  the  deci- 
fion  of  this  fatal  conteft. 

James  Stewart,  lordDarnley,  at  the  head  of  the  Scotch  ^^^^^J^ 
auxiliaries,  and  the  marfhal  Severac,  w-ith  a  body  of 
French  troops,  in  July  belieged  Crevant  in  Burgundy; 
and  the  earl  of  Salifbury,  marching  an  army  of  Sngliili 
and  Burgundians  to  its  relief,  a  bloody  battle  was  fought, 
in  which  the  French  bafely  deferted  their  allies,  and  the 
Englifh  and  Burgundians  obtained  a  complete  vi61ory. 
The  loffes  fell  chiefly  on  the  Scots,  of  whom  it  is  faid, 
3000  were  killed,  and  2000,  with  their  general, 
taken  (10). 

Charles,  foon  after  this  great  lofs,  which  had  almoft  SucceiTes  of 
ruined  his  affairs,  received  a  body  of  auxiliaries  from  the  ^^  ^'^'^^^ 
duke  of  Milan  ;  who,  with  fome  French  troops,  fur- 
prifed  the  Burgundian  marfhal,  Toulongion,  and  took 
him  prifoner,  with  600  men.  Toulongion  was  exchanged 
for  the  Scotch  general,  James  lord  Darnley.  TheFrencii 
roya  lifts,  towards  the  end  of  this  campaign,  defeated,  at 
Graville  in  Maine,  a  body  of  Englifh,  commanded  by 
Sir  John  de  la  Pole,  who,  withfeveral  other  gentlemen, 
AVas  taken  prifoner  (11). 

The  earl  of  Buchan,  conftable  of  France,  had  vifited  Reinforce- 
his  native  country  ;  and,  by  his  intereft  with  his  brother,  meat  frona 
Murdoch  duke  of  Albany,  the  regent,  obtained  a  rein-  Sc«wa«4- 
fbrcement  of  5000  men,  with  which  he,  and  Archibald 
earl  of  Douglas,  landed  at  Rochelle.     This  was  a  moft 
leafonable  aid  to  Charles   in  his  diftrefs  ;  for  which  he 
expreflTed  his   gratitude,  by  granting  the  dukedom  of 
Touraine  to   the   earl  of  Douglas^  and   the  lordlhip  ot 
Aubigne  to  James  lord  Darnley.     He  further  expreifed 
his  confidence  in  the  Scots,  by  cotjimitting  the  guard  of 
iiis  peifonto  a  fek(^  body  of  that  hation  ( 12). 

(^)  Rym.  Feed.  torn.  lo.p.  iSo.  (fo)Kall,  Hea.  Vi.  f,  4. 

{ii)Ha;i,  Hen.  VI.  f.  §. 
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A.D.  1424*     xhe  fpiing  of  this  year,  likethat  of  the  laft,  was  fpent 
^"'"^''^^  in  belieging  and  furprifing  places  of  little  confequence. 
Verocuil.     -"-^  fummeiv,  an  Englifh  army,  commanded  by  the  earl  of 
Salifbiiry,  belieged   Ivry,  a  place  of  fome  importance, 
on  account  of  its  ftrength  and  iitaation.     The  governor, 
after  a  brave  defence,  agreed  to  farrender,  if  he  was  not 
relieved  before  the  15th  of  Auguft.     King  Charles,  by 
col.le6i:ing  his  troops,  made  up  an  army  coniifting  of  7000 
Scots,   1500  Italians,  and    10,000  French,  commanded 
by  the  earl  of  Douglas,  lately  created  lieutenant-general 
of  the  kingdom,  who  marched  to  the  relief  of  Ivry,  and 
came  within  fight  of  it,  Auguft  13.     On  taking  a  view  of 
the  Englifh  camp  (into  which  the  duke  of  Bedford,  with 
all  the  troops  he  could  colle61:,  had  entered  a  few  days 
before),  he  found  it  fo  ftrong,  that  it  could  not  be  forced. 
He  therefore  retired,  and  invefted  Verneuil   in   Perche. 
As   foon   as   Ivry   furrendered,    the  duke   of  Bedford 
inarched  towards  Verneuil,  to    raife  the  liege,  or  give 
the  enemy  battle.     At  his  arrival,  the  town  being  taken, 
he  chofe  convenient  ground,  and  prepared  for  a  general 
a6lion,  which  he  earneftly  defired.     The  earl  of  Doug- 
las called   a  council  to  determine  whether  it  would  be 
moft  prudent  to  fight,  or  to  avoid  a  battle.     The  wifer 
members  of  the  council  declared  for  retiring,  and  gave 
the  moft  cogent  reafons  for  their  opinion.     But  a  great 
jiumber  of  young  French  noblemen  loudly  inlifted  upon 
fighting  ;  and   that  rafli  counfel   was  adopted,   and  as 
rafhiy  executed  :  for,  inftead  of  chufing  pfoper  ground 
forthemfelves,  they  advanced,  in  a  diforderly  manner,  to  at- 
tack the  Englifh  in  their  advantageous  ftation.     This  was 
owing  to  the  vifcount  de  Narbonne,  who  led  on  his  troops 
without  orders,  and   was   followed   by  many  others,  in 
fpite  of  all  the  general  could  do  to  reftrain  them  ;  for, 
being  a   foreigner,  and   an  obje6t  of  envy,  he  had  not 
fufficient  authority.     The  duke  of  Bedford  had  drawn 
up  his  archers,  on  whom  he  chiefly  relied,  in  one  line, 
with  their  fharp-pointed  flakes  before  them.     The  Ita- 
lians fled  at  the  firft  difcharge  of  the  Englifh  archers. 
The  French   and  Scots  fought  with  great  bravery,  and 
held  the  victory  in  fufpenfe,  almoft  three  hours  ;  but  at 
length  were  entirely  defeated,,    and  purfued  with  great 
flaughter.     The  earl  of  Buchan,  conftable  of  France, 
the  earl  of  Douglas,  and  his  fon  lord  Jamcs^  Sir  Alex- 
ander 
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ander  Meldrum,  and  many  other  Scotchmen  of  rank  and  A.D.  1434, 
merit,  fell  in  this  fatal  a6tion.  Of  the  French,  four  ^^-'-'V^*^ 
earls,  two  vifcounts,  eight  barons,  and  300  knights, 
were  flain.  The  young  duke  of  Alen^on  was  dange- 
roufly  wounded,  and  taken  prifoner,  with  the  marfhal 
Fayette,  and  many  other  lords  and  gentlemen.  The 
Englifh  left  above  2000  of  their  men  dead  on  this  field  of 
blood,  and  their  enemies  above  double  that  number  (13). 

The  affairs  of  Charles  VII.  feemed  now  quite  defpe-  g^j  ^^^^ 
rate.  He  had  loft  his  only  army,  and  had  no  means  of  of  France. 
raifing  another  :  his  moft  powerful  friends  were  either 
killed  or  taken  prifoners  :  the  king  of  Scotland  was  fet 
at  liberty,  and  had  made  a  feven  years  truc^  with  Eng- 
land ;  which  deprived  him  of  all  hopes  of  any  further 
aid  hopes  from  that  quarter :  he  was  himfelf  devoted  to 
pleafure,  and  governed  by  worthlefs  favourites. 

But  notwithftanding  all  thefc  unpromiling  appearances,  Difcord  fae* 
the  fituation  of  this  prince  was  not  fo  hopelefs  as  either  g'^J^j'Jj**^^^^^ 
he  or  the  world  imagined.  The  feeds  of  difcord  between  tj^eir  allies, 
the  Englifh  and  their  allies  were  already  fown,  and  foon 
came  to  maturity.  Jaqueline,  heirefs  of  Hainault,  Hol- 
land, Zealand,  and  Friezland,  who  was  married  to  her 
coulin  John  dvike  of  Brabant,  by  the  influence  of  the 
duke  of  Burgundy,  coulin-german  to  them  both,  dif- 
liked  her  hulband,  and  made  her  efcape  into  England  a 
little  before  the  death  of  Henry  V.  by  whom  fhe  was  hof- 
pitably  enteitamed.  The  duke  of  Gloucefter  caft  his 
eyes  on  this  great  heirefs,  and  married  her,  though  her 
former  marriage  was  not  diffolved.  The  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy was  greatly  irritated  at  this  ftep  ;  but  the  duke  of 
Bedford  found  means  to  calm  his  anger,  and  keep  it 
within  bounds,  as  long  as  the  duke  of  Brabant  was  not 
difturbed  inthepolTeffion  of  his  wife's  dominions.  This, 
however,  was  not  very  long  :  for  as  the  duke  of  Glou- 
cefter had  been  prompted  to  this  fatal  marriage  by  ambi- 
tion more  than  love,  he  became  impatient  to  feize  the 
fplendid  inheritance  of  his  wife.  With  this  view  he  ' 
raifed  an  army  in  England  this  fummer,  with  which  he 
landed  at  Calais  in  06tober,  a  few  weeks  after  the  battle 
of  Verneuil.  The  duke  of  Burgundy  was  much  pleafed 
with  the  landing  of  this  ai-rny,  being  perfuaded  that  it 

{13)  Hall,- Hen.  VI.  f.  8.    ViiUr,  torn,  14.  p.  »$6—2^^. 
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A.D.  1424.  •^as  defigned    to  affift  in  completing  the   conqaeft  cf 
^^'^''''Y'^''*^  France.     But  how  great  was  his  furpriie  and  indignation, 
when  he  received   intelligence,  that  the  duke  of  Glou- 
cefter  had  marched  into  Hainault,  to  take  poileffion  of 
that  country  in  virtue  of  his  marriage  !  Being   then  en- 
gaged in  celebrating  his  own  nuptials  wijih  the  duchefg- 
dowager  of  Nevers,  he  recalled  his  troops  from  the  com- 
bined army  in   France,  and   fent   them,  with   his   other 
forces,  to  the  ailifrance   of  the  duke  of  Brabant,  which 
foon  put  a  flop  to  the  progrefs  of  the  duke  of  Gloucef- 
ter.     Arthur  earl  of  Richmond,  difcontented  becaufe  he 
had  been  refufed  tlie  command   of  the  Englilli  army, 
made  his  peace  with  Charles,  and   accepted  of  the  high 
office  of  conftable  of  France,  vacant  by  the  death  of  the 
earl  of  Buchan.     He  alfo  prevailed  upon  his  brother  the 
duke  of  Britanny  to  violate  all  his  oaths,  and  enter  into 
an  alliance  with  the  French  monarch.     Thefe  untoward 
events  prevented  the  duke  of  Bedford  from  purfuing  his 
\i6lory  at  Verneuil,  and  loft  him  an  opportunity  of  fub- 
duing   France,    which  could   never  h6  recovered  (14). 
Let  no  nation  exult  in  its  fucceis  until  it  is  complete,  or 
defpair  of  its  fafety  until  it  is  fubdued. 
A.  D.  1425.      The  Englifli  miniftry  were   at  variance  amongft  them- 
rmo^'^the   i^^^^^s^  ^^  "^^^1  ^5  with  their  allies.     A  quarrel  very  early 
Enghiii       commenced  between  the  duke  of  Gloucefter,  protector, 
miiiiaers.    and  his  uncle  Henry  Beaufort,  the  rich  and  haughty  bi- 
fhop  of  Winchefter,  which  was  now  on  the  point  of  pro- 
ducing a  civil  war.     To  prevent  this,  the  duke  of  Bed- 
ford came  over  to  England  in  the  beginning  of  this  year  ; 
and  after   many  efforts,  a   kind   of   reconciliation  was 
patched  up  between   the  prote61or  and  the  prelate,  by  a 
parliament  held   at  Leicefter  in  March  (15).     But  this 
reconciliation  w^as  neither  lincere  nor  laftlng. 
A.D.  i4%6.      The  duke  of  Bedford,  after  fpending  about  a  year  in 
A  d"^  27  England,  returned  to  France  ;  and  being  juftly  irritated 
invafionof*  at  the  dukc  of  Britanny  for  his  violation  of  his  moft  fo- 
Siitanny.     lemn  engagements  at  Amiens,  invaded  his  country,  and 
compelled  him  to  relinqulilr  his  late  alliance  with  France, 
to  fwear  once  more  to  the  treaty  of  Troyes,  and  to  do  ho- 
mage   to    the    king   of   England,  as   king  of   France, 
tcr  his  dcminions  ( 16).     But  as  both  that  duke  and  his 

(i4)V;!!ar.  torn.  14.  p.  303—319.    Hail,  Heo,  VI.  f,   10,  11. 
(15)  Hall,  Hen.  VI.  f.  iz— 18. 
iti6),M;>Rf\;i«let,  vol.  z.  p,  35,  35. 
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fubje6ls  hated  the  Englifli,  and  favoured  the  French,  this  A.D.  1416. 
chan-^e  was  the  mere  etre6l  of  force,  and  continued  no .  ._^_j 
longer  than  that  force  continued. 

Kinor  Charles  did  not  make  all  the  advantage  he  might  Diffcnfions 
have  made  of  the  difcord  which  reigned  among  the  Eng-  '"  ^^^ 
lifli  minifters,  and  be'tween  them  and  t-heir  allies.     His  France. 
own  little  court  was    a   fcene  of  difcord   and    intrigu^. 
Fond  of  the   pleafures  of  love  and  friendfnip,  he  could 
not  live  without  a  miftrefs  and  a  favourite.     The  martial 
nobles  in  general  hated  the   favourites,  by  u^hom  they 
were  treated  with  very  little  ceremony ;  and  the  earl  of 
Richmond,  the    conliable,    declared    open  w^ar  againft 
them.     He  compelled   Charles  to  banilh  Tannaguy  du 
Chatel,  and  Louvel,  his  two   great  favourites  ;  and  he 
put  their  fucceffor  Giac  to  death,  and  caufed  Beaulieu  to 
be  aflaffinated  ;  which  rendered  him  exceedingly  odious 
to  his  new  mafter,  and  prevented  his  doing  fo  much  fer- 
vice  as  he  could  and  would  have  done  ( 17 ).     The  mili- 
tary operations,  therefore,  in  France,  during  the  abfence 
of  the   duke  of  Bedford,  w^ere  of  little  confequence  ; 
and  the  difgraces,  rather  than   advantages,  on  both  fides 
nearly  equal.     If  the  conilable   Richmond  v/as  obliged 
to  raife  the    fiege  of  St.  James  de  Beuvron,  the  earl  of 
Wm.-wick,  lieutenant   for  the  duke  of  Bedford,  was  de- 
imed  before  Montargis  (18). 

Ever  fmce  the  invafion  of  Hainauit  by  the  duke  of  "^^^ '" 
Gloucefter  and  his  duchefs  Jaqueline,  the  duke  of  Bur-  ^'^^^^'^'• 
gundy  had  employed  the  greatefl:  part  of  his  forces  in  fup- 
porting  his  coufm  the  duke  of  Brabant  in  his  polieffion 
of  the  dominions  of  his  unfaithful  confort.  When  Glou-^ 
cefter  returned  to  England,  he  left  his  duchefs  in  Mons  ; 
and  fhe  was  foon  after  given  up  by  the  citizens  of  that 
place  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  who  conducSred  her  to 
Gant,  June  13,  A.  D.  ';4z6.  In  September  flie  made 
her  efcape  from  thence,  •and  fled  into  Holland  ;  which 
for  two  years  became  the  fe^t.of  war  between  her  and  her 
fubje61s,  fupported  by  men -arid  money  from  England  on 
the  one  fide,  and  the  dukes  of  Burgundy  and  Brabant 
on  the  other.  In  the  mean  time  a  procefs  was  caixied  on 
in  the  cotirt  of  Rome  concerning  her  two  maniages  ;  and 
at  length  the  pope,  Martin  V.  pronounced  a  decree  anr 

(17)  yniar,  t.  14.  p.  313— 3i7.     (18)  P.  Daniel,  torn.  6.  35. 
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A.D.  1 4*^- nulling  her  marriage  with  the  duke  of  Gloucefter,  and 
,^^^^_^  confirming  that  with  the  duke  of  Brabant,  anddeclar- 
^"^"^""^  ing  that  fhe  could  not  be  tinited  to  the  former  even  after 
the  death  of  the  latter.     The  duke  of  Glouceller,  now 
at  laft  convinced  of  his  folly,  when   it  was  too  late  to 
prevent  the  many  mifchiefs  it  had  produced,  relinquifl^ed 
his  preteniions  to  Jaqueilne  and  her  territories,  and  mar- 
ried his  former  miftrefs  Eleonora  Cobham  (19). 
A.  0.1418.      The  war  in  France,  which  had  ianguifhed  ever  fince 
Siege  of      £[^e  battle  of  Vcrneuil,  was  now  revived  and  profecuted 
formed!       ^'^^^^  vigour  ;  die  parliament  of  England  having  granted 
a  liberal  fupply  for  that  purpofe,  and  the  fatal  difpute 
about  the  territories  of  tlie  countefs  Jaqueline  being  end- 
ed.    Thomas  Montagu,  earl  of  Salifbury,  the  moft  re- 
nowned warrior  of  that  age,  was  appointed,  by  the  duke 
of  Bedford,  commander  of  the  Englifh  ai'my,  to  which 
he  brought  a  reinforcement  of   fix    knight-bannerets, 
thirty-four  knight  bachelors,  600  men  at  arms,  and  1700 
archers  (20).     The  earl,  determined  to  cany  the  war  in- 
'  to  the  provinces  beyond  the  Loire,  refolved  (without  con- 
fulting  the  regent,  who  remained  at  Paris)  to  make  him- 
felf  mafter  of  the   city  of  Orleans,  which   w^ould  open 
him  a  palTage  into  thofe  provinces  (zi)-     With  this  view 
he  befieged  and  took  Meun,  Jenville,  and  feveral  other 
places  in  the   neighbourhood,  and  fat  down  before  Or- 
leans, 06):ober  12  (22).     His  previous   operations  had 
given  the  French  fufacient  intimation  of  his  defign  ;  and 
they  had  deilroyed  the   fuburbs,   repaired  the   fortifica- 
tions, furniilied  the  place  with  a  numerous  garrifon,  and 
ample  ilores  of  ammunition   and  proviiion.     The  baf- 
tards  of  Orleans,  Xaintrayls,  La  Hire,    Fayette,    and 
many  of  the  bra  veil  captains  in  France,  threw  themfelves 
int*»  it,  determined  to  defend  it  to  the  laft  extremity  (23), 
Theie  circumftances  rendered   the  liege   of  Orleans  an 
obie6l  of  anxious  attention  to  both  parties  ;  and  it  was 
generally  believed  that  the  fate  of  France  would  depend 
very  much  on  the  ilTue  of  that  fiege. 

(19)  Rym,  Feed.  torn,  jo,  p.  374.     Stow,  p.  3<?<J,  3^7- 

(zo)  Rym.  Feed.  torn.  10.  p.  392.  (zi)  Id.  ibi4. 

(iz)Monltrelet,  torn.  2.  fol.  38. 

(7.3)  Monftrelet,  t.  2,.  fol.  39.  '    , 
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The  earl  of  Sallfbury  had  not  an  army  fufficient  to  in-  A.D.  142.8. 
veft  fo  great  a  city  as  Orleans  on  all  fides  ;  he  therefore  ^^f^ 
made  his  approaches  from  the  fouth;  and  at  the  fecond  thTlLIof 
aifault  took  the   caftle  called  Toar^//^^,  which  defended  Salifoury. 
the  bridge  over  the   Loire,  06lober  Z4.     But  this  im- 
portant acquifition  proved  fatal  to   the  Englifh  general, 
who  was  mortally  wounded  by  a  canon  ball,  061ober  27,^ 
as  he  was  taking  a  view  of  the  city  from  the  window  of 
a  high  tower  in  the  caftle  ;  and  being  carried  to  Meun, 
he  died  there  November  3  (24). 

By  the  death  of  the  earl  of  Saliibury  (faith  an  ancient  siege  of 
hiftorian),  the  duke  of  Bedford  loft  his  right  hand,  andOrie^ns 
the  fortune  of  the  war  was  changed  (25).     He  was  fuc-  ^^^^^'^'^^  - 
ceeded  in  the  command  of  the  army,    and  condu6t  of 
the  fiege,  by  the  earl  of  Suffolk,  aififted  by  lord  Talbot, 
lord  Scales,  Sir  John  Faftolf,  and  others.     Thefe  cap- 
tains, being  convinced  that  it  would  be  impoffible  to  take 
the  city  while  the  garrifon  had   a  free   communication 
with  the  country  on  one  fide,  built  a  line  of  redoubts, 
then  called  baftiles,  at  certain  diftances  from  each  other, 
quite  around  it.     In  thefe  baftiles    they  lodged  their 
troops  ;  and  on  fome  of  the  largeft  of  them  they  placed 
cannon  (26.) 

After  thefe  forts  were  built,  the  communication  between  a.d.  1415'. 
the  city  and  the  country  was  fo  much  interrupted,  that  Battle  of 
the  befieged  began  to  dread  a  fcarcity  of  provifions;  and    -^^^^S^- 
their  attempts  to  introduce  them  occafioned  many  Ikir- 
mifhes.     Nor   did    the   befiegers   enjoy  much  greater 
plenty  in  an  exhaufted  country.     The  regent   colle61ed 
a  great  convoy  at  Paris,  confifting  of  between  400  and 
foo  carriages,  loaded  with  arms,  artillel"y,  ammunition, 
^d   provifions,  for  the  army  before  Orleans,  and  com-= 
mitted  the   condu6ling  of  it  to  Sir  John  Faik)lf,  with 
1600  men.     They  proceeded  without   interruption   till 
they  aiTived  at  the  village  of  Roveroy,  between  Jenville 
and  Orleans  ;   where,  on   February  12,   they  were  met 
by    the  earl   of     Clermont,    the    baftard    of  Orleanr, 
the  conftable  of  Scotland,  and   other  \  great    captains, 
»t    ihe    head    of     near    4000     French     and    Scotch 

(14)  Id.  ibid.  Hajl,  Hen.  VI  f.  23. 

(2.5)  Id.  ibid.  Monftrelet,  f,  39. 

(2.6)  Moaftrelet,  f.  39. 
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A.  D.  1429.  troops.  As  Sir  John  Faftolf  had  timely  nctlcc  of  th^ir 
^"^^^r^^^  approach,  he  fQiTOunded  his  litde  army  widi  his  car- 
liages,  leaving  only  two  paiTages,  which  he  guarded  by 
bis  beft  archers  ;  and  in  that  poftare  calmly  waited  for 
the  enemy.  The  Scotch  and  French  commanders  dif- 
iered  about  the  manner  of  the  attack  ;  the  former  infilling 
that  it  fhould  be  made  on  foot,  and  the  otlier  that  it  fhould 
be  made  on  horfeback  :  and  each  nation  followed  its  .own 
opinion.  The  Scots,  difmounting,  made  a  furious  at- 
tack upon  the  two  paflages  ;  but  were  repulfed  with 
great  ilaughter  by  the  Englilh  archers.  The  conftable 
and  his  fon  being  both  flain,  their  troops  fell  into  dif- 
order  ;  and  the  Englifh,  ruiking  out  upon  them,  ob- 
tained a  complete  viclory.  The  lofs  fell  chiefly  upon 
frhe  Scots,  as  the  French,  being  generally  mounted, 
made  their  efcape.  One  hundred  and  twenty  gentlemen, 
and  about  600  common  foldiers  of  the  Scotch  and  Fi^encb, 
fell  in  this  ailion,  w^hich  was  called  the  battle  gJ herrings^ 
becaufe  the  convoy  brought  great  quantities  of  that  hfh 
for  the  ufe  of  the  army  in  Lent  (Z7). 
Propofai  The  French  were  as  much  deje<Sled  as  the  Englifli 
about  Or-   y^,^^^  elated  bv  the  event  of  this  a61ion.     King.  Charles, 

1C2B3  rc-  .  •  >  '--'  , 

kcted.        now  beginning   to  defpair  of  being  able  to  preferve  Or- 
leans, fent  ambaffadors  to  the  dukes  of  Bedford  and  Bur- 
gundy, at  Paris,  with  a  propofal  to  furrender  Orleans 
to  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  to  be  kept  by  him  to  the  end' 
of  the  war.     After   feveral  councils  were    held   on   this' 
^  propofal,  it  was   rejecled  ;  w^hich   increafed   the   fecret 
difgull  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy  with   his  Englifh  al-^ 
lies  (28). 

Maid  of  Dr-  The  exultation  of  the  Englifli,  and  deje61ion  of  the. 
French,  on  this  occalion,  wTre  both  of  fhort  duration  ; 
and  a  moft  farprifmg  change  of  fortune,  brought  about 
bv  the  moll  improbable  means,  now- took  place  between 
thcfetwo  nations.  This  great  change  was  not  produced 
by  the  interpolation  of  a  mighty  monarch,  but  of  a  poor,, 
obfcure  country  girl.  The  real  name  of  this  extraordi- 
nary per  fon  (to  whom  the  French  monarchy  owes  its 
pieiervation)  was  Joan  of  Arc,  better  known  in  hiftory 

(17)  Monftrclet.  f.  4a.  (iS)  Ibid.  f.45. 
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by  her  acquired   name   of— The  Maid  of  Orleans.     She^.D.  1419. 
was  born,  A.  D.  1407,  in   the  parifn  of  Greux,  upon  ^-'^♦''"^— ' 
the  Meufe,  in  the  village  of  Dompre.     Her  parents  be^ 
ing  poor,  coiild  give  her  no  fortune^  and  little  education ; 
and  file  fpent  her  youth  in  the  fervice  offeveral  families, 
particularly  of  a  widow  who  kept  an  inn  at  Neufchatel 
in  Lorrain.     Jn  this  fervice  Ore  often  a6led  as  hoftler, 
and  rode  the  horfes  to  water  ;  by  which  Ihe  learnt  to  ride. 
She  was  robuft,  a61ive  and  intrepid ;. but   nothing  very 
uncommon  appeared  in  her   character  while  CaQ  was  a 
fervant.  The  liege  ofOrleans^thediftrelTesof  the  French, 
and  the  danger  that  king  Charles  was  in  of  lofmg  his 
kingdom,    were    the   fubje61s    of    every     converlation. 
Thefe  converfations  made  a  deep  imprelTion  on  the  mind 
of  this  young  woman  ;  and  her  hatred  of  the  Englifii, 
and  compaiiion  for  the  French,  were  wTought  up  to  the 
hi o^heft  pitch.     At  length,  her  imagination  was  fo  heated, 
that  fhe  fancied  fhe  converfed  with  St.  Margaret  and  St.      ^ 
Catharine,  who  commanded  her,  in  the  name  of  God, 
to  go  and  raife  the  fiege  of  Orleans,  and  condu6l  king 
Charles  to  be  crowned  at  Rheims.     Fully  convinced  that 
fhe  was  called  by  Heaven  to  perform  thefe  exploits,  fhe 
applied  to  Baudrecourt,  governor  of  the  neighbouring 
town  ofVaucouleur,earneftly  requeuing  him  to  fend  her 
to  the  king  at  Chinon.     Baudrecourt  believed  her  to  be 
frantic,  and  treated  her  with  contempt ;  but  her  impor- 
tunity, the  ardour  of  her  looks  and  language,  at  laft  pre- 
vailed upon  him  to  put  her  in  a  man's  drefs,  to  give 
her    arms,   and    fend   her  with   a    letter   to  the  king, 
under  the  condu6l  of  two  gentlemen   and  their    fer-  * 

vants(29). 

When  Joan  arrived  at  court,  in  the  end  of  February,  ^t^^o^j.,.^ 
fhe  excited  much  curiofity,  but  gained  little  credit  to  her 
wondrous  tale.  It  was  deliberated  two  days  whether  flie 
fhould  be  admitted  into  the  royal  prefence.  Curiofity 
prevailed  :  flie  was  admitted  ;  and,  with  m  air  of  re- 
fpe61ful  freedom,  addrcffed  the  king  in  thefe  words : 
''  Gentle  dauphin,  my  name  is  Joan  theijMaid  ;  the 
''  King  of  heaven  hath  fent  me  to  your  affiilance  :  if  yoa 
"  pleafe  to  grant  me  troops,  by  the  grace  of  God,  and 
^'  the  force  of  arms,  I  will  raife  the  fiege  of  Orleans, 

(29)  Moaftrelet,  f.  4a.    Villar,  torn.  14.  p.  374— 37^« 
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At).  14.19.  <^  and  condu6l  you  to  be  crowned  at  Rheims,  iri   fpite 
^'■*^v"*^-'«  of  all   your   enemies.     This   is  what  the  King   of 
''  Heaven  hath  commanded  me  tb  tell  you  (30)."     En- 
thufiafm,  as  well  as  terror  is  infeftious.     Her   meflage 
was  agreeabie,  her  manner  affe61ing  ;  and  fhe  made  con- 
veita  of  all  who  heard  her.  ^  The  comtiers,  the  clergy, 
the  parliament,  declared  they  were  convinced  that  Joan 
was  commilTioned  by  Heaven  to  deliver  France,  and  to 
expel  the  Englifh.  ,  This  news,  accompanied  by  many 
additional  and  marvellous  circumftances,  flew  like  light- 
ning over  all  France,  and  revived  the  linking  fpirit  of 
1  the  nation.     This  intelligence  produced  a  very  different 
€fle6l  in  the  Englifh  army  before  Orleans.     The  foldiers 
w^ere  ftruck  with  difmay  and  horror  at  the  thoughts  of 
fighting  againli:  Heaven  ;  and    it   gave    them  but  little 
comfort,  when  their  leaders  aflared  them  that  Joan  was 
only  in  compa6t  with  the  devil. 
Joan  er-         The    fiege   of  Orleans  had  continued   about    fevcn 
«ei«sOrleanp,  months  ;  and  the  Englifh  had  conilru6led  no  fewer  than 
^   fixty  forts   around  that   city,  which  could  not  poffibly 
Baveheld  out  much  longer;  when  a  great  convoy  of  arms, 
ammunition,  and  proviiions,  which  had  been  colle6led 
at  Blois,  was'  difpatched,  April  25,   to   its  relief,  ef- 
corted  by  about  5000  men,  commanded  by  La  Hire, 
the  marfhal  BouITac,    the    admiral  Culant,  and   other 
brave  captains.     The  Maid  (as  fhe  was  called),  at  her 
own  earneft  requeft,  accompanied  this  convoy,  riding  in 
the  front  of  the  army,  nobly  mounted,  and  completely 
armed,    difplaying  her  ftandard  ;   which   infpired   the 
troops  with  an  ardour  for  a6lion,  and  a   confidence  of 
fuccefs,  to  which  they  had  long   been  Grangers.     The 
convoy  approached  Orleans  April  29  ;  and,  after  a  very 
feeble  and  fpiritlefs  refinance  by  the  Englifh,  was  con- 
veyed  into  the  city  without  any  lols.     The  baftard  of 
Orleans  was  fcnt  out,  at  the  head  of  a  powerful   party, 
to  introduce  their  heaven-delegated  deliverer  ;  and  the 
Maid  entered  in  triumph,  amidfl:  the  loud  acclamations 
of  the  garrifon  and  citizens  (31). 
Thr  (Tege        The  French  remained  no  longer  on  the  defenfive,  but- 
of  Orleaas  f^Hied  almoft  every  day,  and  took  feveral  of  the  ftrongeft- 

{30)  Id.  ib.'d.  p.  syy- 
^iji  >  MoQftrtlet,  t.  44.  priatcd,   by  miftak^,  4^.- 
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fovts  of  the  Englifli,  with  great  {laughter-  Though  A.  D-ij-^9- 
thefe  Tallies  were  condu6^ed  by  the  braveft  generals,  they  ""^  "^^ 
wifely  gave  all  the  honour  of  their  fuccefs  to  the  Maid, 
who  accompanied  them  with  her  ftandard,  in  order  to 
increafe  the  martial  enthuliafm  of  their  troops.  The  earl 
of  SulFolk,  after  he  had  lolt  6000  of  his  men,  called  a 
council  of  war,  in  which  it  was  rcfolved  to  raife  the  iicge. 
This  was  accordingly  done  May  8  ;  and  the  Englifh  ar- 
my, greatly  difpirited,  retired  into  fuch  ftrong  places  in 
the  neighbourhood  as  were  in  their  poffclfion  (32). 

ijy  thefe  events,  the  charader  claimed  by  the  Maid  of  ^'"^^ry  of 
Orleans  was  eftabliilied,  both  among  her  friends  and  J'^^^j^^^'^j^ 
enemies.  Even  the  duke  of  Bedford  believed  that  flie 
poffelVed  fupernatural  powers  ;  though  he  inclined  to 
think  that  thefe  powers  were  derived  from  hell  rather 
than  from  heaven.  This  appears  from  the  following  let-f 
ter  of  his  to  the  king  and  council  of  England  :  "  Alle 
"  thing  there  profpered  for  you,  til  the  tyme  of  the  liege 
*'  of  Orleans,  taken  in  hand,  God  knov/eth  by  what 
^'  advis.  At  the  whichetyme,  after  the  adventure  fallen 
^^  to  the  perfone  of  my  coulin  of  Salyfbury,  whom  God 
''  aifoille,  there  felle,  by  the  hand  of  God,  as  it  feemcth^ 
''  a  greet  ftrook  upon  your  peuple  that  was  aflembled 
*'  there  in  grete  nombre,  caufed  in  grete  partie,  as  y 
**  trowe,  of  lakke  of  fadde  belive,  and  of  unievefulle 
*'  doubte  that  thei  hadde  of  a  difciple  and  lyme  of  the 
^'  Fiende,  called  the  Pucelie  (Maid),  tliat  ufed  fals  en- 
"  chauntments  and  forcerie.  The  whiche  ftrooke  and 
''  difcomfiture  nought  oonly  lelled  in  grete  partie  the 
*'  nombre  of  youre  peuple  there,  but  as  well  with- 
"  drowe  the  courage  of  the  remenant  in  merveilous 
*'  wyfe,  and  couraiged  youre  adverfe  paitie  and  ene- 
"  mys  (33). 

The  French  generals,  wifely  refolving  not  to  allow SuccefTes  of 
the  ardour  of  their  own  troops  to  cool,  nor  to  give  the  '^®  French* 
Engliih  time  to  recover  from  their  confternation,  inverted 
Gei-geaux,  June  12,  into  which  the  earl  of  Suffolk  had 
retired  with  about  1200  men.  The  town  was  taken  by 
fcalade  :  one  half  of  the  garrifon  was  killed,  the  other 
half,  with  the  earl  of  Suffolk  and  one  of  his  brothers, 

{34)  Monftrelet,  f.  46,  (33)  Rym.  FoRd.  torn.   lo.  p.  468* 
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A-  D.  14^9- were  made  prlfoners  (34)«  Meun  arid  Beaugency  fooit 
*'^^^''**^^'"""~^  after  fhared  the  fame  fate  (35).  At  ail  thefe  fieges  the 
Maid  of  Orleans  ailifted,  behaving  with  the  greateft  in- 
trepidity, and  encouraging  the  troops  by  her  words  and 
her  example^  At  the  fcalade  of  Gergeaux,  fhe  was 
wounded  on  the  head,  and  thrown  from  the  top  of  her 
^  ladder  into  the  ditch  ;  from  whence  fhe  cried,  with  a 

loud  and  animating  voice, — *^  Advance,  advance,  my 
^'  brave  countrymen;  the  Lord  hath  doomed  the  Engliih- 
«  to  deftru6tio'n  (36)." 
Tim  con-  When  the  French  were  engaged  in  the  fiege  of  Beau^ 
liable  joins  gency,  they  received  a  conliderable  reinforcement  by  the 
ftfcearmy,  amval  of  the  Gonftable  Arthur  earl  of  Richmond,  at  the 
head  of  1200  men  at  arms,  befides  other  troops,  which 
he  had  raifed  in  Britanny.  The  conftable  had  rendered 
himfelf  fo  odious  to  the  king,  arid  his  preient  favourite 
Trimoille,  by  his  perfecution  of  the  former  favourites^ 
that  it  was  with  difficulty  Charles  could  be  prevailed  uport 
to  accept  his  fervices,  or  permit  his  troops  to  join  the 
army,  which  was  greatly  ftrengthened  by  that  junc- 
tion (37) 
Battle  of  The  Duke  of  Bedford,  recovered  a  little  from  the 
Patay,  aftonifhmerit  into  which  the  late  lingular  events  had 
thrown  him,  colie6Led  about  4000  men,  and  fent  then^ 
to  join  the  remains  of  the  Englifli  army,  now  command-* 
ed  by  the  brave  lord  Talbot.  When  this  reinforcementy 
condu61:ed  by  lir  John  Fajftolf,  joined  lord  Talbot,  they 
formed  an  army,  which  the  French  a  few  moriths  before 
would  not  have  dared  to  approach.  The  French  com- 
manders held  a  council  of  w^ar,  in  which  they  confulted 
their  oracle,  the  Maid  of  Orleans ;  who  cried  out, — '^  In' 
*'  the  name  of  God,  let  us  fight  the  Englifh,  though  they 
*^  were  fufpended  in  the  clouds ! — — But  where  (faid' 
*^  they)   fhall  we  find  them? — March!  march!   (Cried 

*'  fhe)  and  God  will  be  your  guide." When  thefe 

fayings  w^ere  publifhed  in  the  army,  every  foldier  became 
impatient  for  action,  and  confident  ofyi^ory.  The  two 
armies  met,  June  18,  at  the  village  of  Patay,  near  An- 
Vile-  In  the  Englifh  army  all  w^as  difcord  and  confufion, 
fome  iniiiling  that  they  lliould  fight  on  foot,  and  fome 

(34)  Monarelet,  f.  45.  KaH,  f.  z6.  (35)  I f^- ibid'. 

<3.6j  Villar,  t.  10.  p.  397.  (37)  Villar,  torn,  10.  p.  398. 
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■  ■.  - 1 
that  they  fliould  fight  on  horfeback;  and  before  any  or- A.  D.  142^. 
der  could  be  rcftored,  they  were  attacked  with  great  fury.  "^"^"^T*"^^ 
The  brave  lord  Talbot  fought  w.th  his  ufuai  firmnefs ; 
but  a  o-reat  part  of  the  army  fled  without  ftrikmg  a  ftrokej, 
-and,  amongft  others,  the  famous  fir  John  Faftolf,  who 
'was  therefore  deprived  of  the  garter,  with  which-  he  had 
been  honoured..     The  French  obtained  a  complete  vic- 
tory: 1800  of  the  Englifnwere  killed;  the  lords  Talbot, 
Scales,  Hungerford,  and  about  100  gentlemen  were  taken 
prifoners  (38).  ,  . 

Thefe  rapid  fuccelles  of  the  Ftcnch  arms  greatly  in-  Charles 
creafed  the  fame  and  influence  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  ^'^™^^  ^' 
to  whom  they  were  imputed ;  and  the  greateft  generals 
thought  it  prudent  iCO  comply  with  her  propofais,  even 
when  they  did  not  appi*oVe  them-  Having  performed 
Jier  firl|  promife,  by  railing  the  fiege  of  Orleans,  flie 
|i6w  ftrenuoufly  infifted  on  the  immediate  march  of  the 
fjarmy  to  Rheims,  in  ord^r  to  the  performance  of  the  fe~ 
^^nd,  by  the  coronation  of  the  king  in  that  city.  It  was 
evidently  a  dangerous  operation,  to  march  a  imali  army 
of  10,000  men  through  a  country  full  of  ftrong  places  in 
polieffion  of  the  enemy.    But  every  danger  and  difficulty  ^ 

vanifned  before  the  Maid :  Charles  met  with  little  or  no 
pppofition  on  his  march,  and  entered  Rheims  in  tri- 
umph, July  16,  where,  two  days  after,  he  was  folemn- 
ly  crowned  and  anointed,  amidft  the  loudeft  acclamati- 
ons of  the  people  (39).  No  obje6l  attracted  fo  much  no- 
tice on  this  occalion  as  the  Maid  of  Orleans;  fhe  ftood 
by  the  king's  fide,  with  her  banner  difplayed,  during 
the  whole  ceremony ;  and  as  foon  as  it  was  ended,  fhe 
fell  proftrate  at  his  feet,  embraced  his  knees,  and  with  a. 
flood  of  tears  entreated  his  permiffion  to  return  to  her 
former  ftation.  But  Charles  had  reaped  fo  many  advan- 
tages from  her  prefence,  and  expe6led  fo  many  more, 
that  he  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  grant  her  that 
permiffion ;  and  fhe  was  conftrained  to  remain  in  the 
army '(40). 

This  coronation  of  king  Charles  was  far  from  being  a  Manypiaces 
vain  unprofitable   ceremony.      From  that  moment  the  ^"^""^"^^^ '• 
French,   even  in  thofe  parts  of  the  kingdom  that  were  '^' 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Englifh,  turned  their  eyes  to- 

(38)  Monftrelet,  f;  45.  (39)  Id.  f.  48. 

(4^)  Villar,  torn.  14.  p.  433. 
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A.D.  t4a9.\vards  him  as  their  lawful  lovereign,  and  a  prince  favourT 
^■"■*v""»  ed  by  heaven ;  and  in  a  few  days  he  had  the  fatjsla6tion 
of  receiving  the  fubmiffion  of  Laon,  Soilfons,  Crefpy, 
La  Ferte-Mllon,  Chateau-Thierry,  Creil,  Coulommieri, 
Provins,  and  many  othei*  ftrong  places,  whofe  inhabitr 
ants  had  expelled  their  Englifli  and  Burgundian  gani- 
fons  (41). 
Military  The  duke  of  Bedford,  in  the  mean  time,  was  far  from 
operauons.  ]^^[^a  idle.  Knowing  that  king  Charles  had  made  ad- 
vances to  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  he,  by  the  moft  earneft 
applications,  prevailed  upon  that  prince  to  come  to  Pa- 
ris, in  the  beginning  of  July,  and  renew  his  alliance  with 
England  (42).  The  duke  of  Burgundy  left  Paris,  July  16, 
I  to  colleft  his  troops ;  and  two  days  after  the  duke  of  Bed- 
ford fet  out  for  Normandy,  to  raife  the  forces  of  that  pro- 
vince, and  to  meet  his  uncle,  Henry  bilhop  of  Winchef- 
ter,  and  cardinal  of  England,  who  had  landed  at  Calais 
with  5000  men,  originally  intended  for  a  croifade  againft 
the  Huffites  in  Bohemia,  but  now  to  be  employed  in 
France  (43).  Bedford,  having  raifed  about  5000  mei? 
in  Normandy  and  Picardy,  and  being  joined  by  the  car- 
dinal's army,  marched  in  quefl:  of  king  Charles,  in  or- 
der to  give  him  battle.  From  Montreau-fur-Yonne,  Au- 
guft-7,  he  fent  that  prince  a  challenge  to  decide  their 
important  quarrel  by  a  general  aclion;  to  which  it  doth 
jnot  appear  that  he  received  any  anlwer  (44).  A  few  days 
after,  the  two  armies  came  in  light,  near  Senlis  j  and 
whin  they  had  faced  each  other  two  days,  they  feparated 
without  a  battle  (45).  ■  •■ 

Continued.       The  duke  of  Bedford,  finding  that  he  could  not  bring 
•     ■  the  French  army  to  a6lion,  marched  back  to  Paris,  and 

from  thence  haflened  into  Normandy,  to  oppoie  the  eavl 
of  Richmond,  conil able- of  France,  who  had  made  sn  in- 
road into  that  province  (46).  In  his  abfence,  king  Charles 
made  an  attempt  on  the  capital-;  but,  after  an  unfuccefs- 
ful  aiiault,  in  which  the  Maid  of  Orleans  was  danger- 
ouily  wounded,  he  was  obliged  to  retire,  and,  march- 
ing fouthward,  received  the  voluntary  fubmilfion  of  fe- 
veral  towns.  Thus  ended  the  mihtary  operations  of  this 
memorable  year,  in  which  the  fortunes  of  the  two  con- 
tending nations  fo  entirely  changed^  •   - 

t  i ..  ■ 

(41)  Id,  ibid.   p.  435.  (42)  Monflrelet,  f.  47. 

(43)   Rym.  Feed,  t.  lO.  p.  433,  (44)-  Monflrtlct,  f.  3. 

(45)  Jd.  f.  59.  ,         .    (46)  Villar,  torn.  14.  p.  447. 
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The  king  of  France  was  not  ungrateful  to  the  perfon  A.D.  1419. 
who  had  been  the  vifible  inftrument  of  this  happy  change  ^JTTJ^'TJT^ 
in  his  coudition^  He  not  only  ennobled  the  Maid  of  Or-  Jf^^^'^  l^^^^^l' 
leans,   but  alfo  her  parents,  brothers,   and  fillers,   ex-  bled, 
tending   that    privilege   to  all    their  pofterity  of  both 
fexes  (47)- 

The  brave  and  a6live  duke  of 'Bedford,  having  com-^^^^s  of 
pelled  the  conftable  to  evacuate  Normandy,  returned  to  parguody"'* 
Paris  to  receive  the   duke  of  Burgundy,   who  watered  at  Pari«, 
that  city,  September  29,   at  the  head  of  4000   men-  , 

Knowing  that  king  Charles  had  made  that  prince  the 
moll  tempting  offers  to  detach  him  from  his  alliance 
with  England,  the  duke  of  Bedford  granted  all  he  de- 
(ired,  to  keep  him  fte^dy  in  that  alliance.  With  that 
view,  he  was  conftituted  governor  of  Paris,  and  regent 
for  the  king  of  England  of  all  the  kingdom  of  France, 
except  Normandy,  till  Ealler  (48).  After  fpending  fome 
weeks  at  Paris  in  fettling  the  plan  of  the  next  campaign, 
the  two  dukes  feparated,  feemingly  in  the  moft  perfect 
friendfhip. 

The  duke  of  Bedford,  having  obferved  the  great  ef- A.D.  i43<*^ 
fe6ls    produced  by  the  coronation  of  king   Charles  at  ^"^^"'"X  , 

cj  crowned   ^iJC 

Rheims,  had  importuned  the  protecior  and  council  of  London  ao4 
England,  to  fend  over  young  king  Henry  to  be  crowned  Paris* 
at  Paris.  The  Englifh  council,  thinking  it  decent  tha  the 
Ihould  firft  be  crowned  in  England,  that  ceremoriy  was 
performed  at  Weftm.inller,  November  6,  A. JO.  14Z9  (49)- 
The  wealth  of  England  was  fo  much  exhaulled  by  this 
long  and  expenfive  war,  that  it  required  no  lels  than  lix 
nionths  to  raife  as  much  money  as  was  necellary  to  de- 
fray the  expences  of  the  king's  voyage  to  France;  and 
this  money  was  chiefly  raifed  by  pawning  the  jewels  of 
the  crown,  and  by  extorting  loans,  fome  of  them  fo  low 
as  five  marks  (50).  At  length  the  young  king  embarked 
at  Dover,  April  27,  A.  D.  1430,  and  landed  at  Calais 
the  fame  day,  attended  by  the  chief  nobility  of  England, 
and  a  conliderable  number  of  troops.  But  many  of  thefe 
droops  were  fo  teiTiiied  by  the  reports  they  heard  of  the 
Maid  of  Orleans,  that  they  immediately  deferted,  and 
returned  to  England ;  which  obliged  the  duke  of  Glou- 
cefter  to  iffue  a  proclamation  foj:  apprehending  them, 

(47)  Id.  ibid.  p.  470.  (48)  Mohftrelet,  f.  53. 

(4^)  ^yva.  Feed,  t.  10.  p.  43d.        (50;  Id.  ibid.  p.  455^4^7' 
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A.  D.  1430.  wherever  they  could  be  found  (51).    From  Calais  Henry 
^•^"^^'-''^  was  condu6led  to  Rouen,  where  he  relided  about  eighteen 
months ;  as  it  appears,  from  the  beft  authority,  that  he 
was  not  crowned  at  Paris  till  Dec.  17,  A.  D.  143 1.  (52). 
The  delay  of  his  coronation  proceeded  from  the  fame 
caufe  with  the  delay  of  his  voyage,  viz.  the  want  of  mo- 
ney ;  and  yet  all  the  money   beftowed  upon  both  was 
thrown  away,  as  they  produced  no  good  effe^l. 
Ma'dofOr-      Soon  after  the  arrival  of  king  Henry  in  France,  an 
Jeans  taken  gyent  happened  which  filled  the  Englifh  with  the  moft 
pnoner.      Yivelj  tranfports  of  joy.     This  was  the  capture  of  the 
Maid  of  Orleans,  who  for  fome  time  paft  had  been  the 
great  obje6^  of  their  dread  and  hatred.     That  intrepid 
heroine  had  fought  her  way  into  the  town  of  Compeigne, 
which  was  beiieged  by  the  Englifh  and  Burgundians; 
and  on  the  veiy  next  day.  May  25,  fhe  headed  a  fally, 
which  at  firft  was  fuccefsful,  but  at  laft  repulfed.     The 
Maid,  as  ufual,  placed  herielf  in  the  rear  of  her  troops, 
and  frequently  faced  about  on  the  purliiers,   and   put 
them  to  a  ftand.    At  length,  being  furrounded,  and  pull- 
ed from  her  horfe,  finding  it  impoiTible  to  efcape,  fhe 
furrendered  herfelf  a  priioner  to  the  baftard  of  Vendome, 
who  delivered  her  to  John  de   Luxembourg,    earl  of 
Ligny,  commander  of  the  Burgundian  army.     The  joy 
of  the  Englifh  and  Burgundians  on. this  occalion  was  ex- 
ceiTive;  and  the  whole  camp  refounded  with  loud  rei- 
terated acclamations  (§3.)      There  were   as  great  re- 
ioicings  at  Paris,  and  other  places  in  pofleffion  of  the 
ingliffi,  as  if  they  had  obtained  the  moil  decifive  vic- 
tory* 
A.J).  1431.      The  unhappy  Maid,  from  the  firft  moment  of  her 
Her  trial,    captivity,  was  ungratefully  neglecSted  by  her  friends,  and 
cruelly  treated  by  her  enemies.     The  duke  of  Bedford, 
having  bought  her  from  the  earl  of  Ligny  for  the  enor- 
mous fum  of  ^^10,000,  and  an  annuity  of  ^^300  to  the 
baftard  of  Vendome,    fhe  was  condu61ed   to   Rouer^, 
thrown  into  a  dungeon,  and  loaded  with  irons.     In  diis 
deplorable  ftate,    fhe  languiflied   many  months,  while 
her  enemies  were  contriving  the  mode  of  proceeding 
againft  her,  in  order  to  fecure  her  condemnation.  ^   Mef- 
Tengers  were  fent  to  the  place  of  her  nativity,  tp  invefti- 

(51)  "Rym.  Feed.  torn.  lo.  p.  472. 

(52)  Villar,  torn.  15.  p.  96.     From  the  reglfter  of  the  parliament  of 
..J^aos.  (53)  Villar,  torn.  15,  p.  13. 
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gate  the  a6lions  of  her  youth ;  but  the  reports  they  brought  A,  p.  U3«-. 
back  were  not  unfavourable.  As  a  prifoner  of  war  fhe  ^— -v— ^ 
was  entitled  to  be  treated  with  civility,  and  either  to  be 
exchanged  or  ranfomed.  At  length  a  commilfion  was 
granted  to  the  bifhop  of  Beauvais,  brother  Martin,  vicar- 
general  of  the  inquifition,  and  certain  doftors  of  the  ca- 
non law,  to  try  her  for  herefy,  forcery,  and  witchcraft. 
All  her  judges  were  zealous  in  the  Englifh  interell,  and 
determined,  if  poffible,  to  find  her  guilty.  Thefe  judges 
held  their  firft  feflion,  February  13,  A.  D.  143 1 ;  when 
%heiv  forlorn  prifoner  was  brought  before  them,  loaded 
with  irons,  from  which  fhe  earneftly  entreated  them  to 
relieve  her,  but  in  vain.  In  that,  and  fifteen  fucceeding 
feflions,  they  afked  her  a  prodigious  number  of  quefti- 
ons,  many  of  them  very  artful  and  enfnaring;  but  though 
fhe  was  quite  illiterate,  and  was  not  allowed  the  afliil- 
ance  of  any  counfel,  fhe  anfwered  all  their  queftions  in 
a  manner  fo  acute  and  guarded,  that  they  gained  no  ad- 
vantage. In  a  word,  they  could  difcover  nothing  on 
which  to  found  a  fentence  of  condemnation,  except — 
that  fhe  had  worn  man's  clothes  and  arms,  and  engaged 
in  war — and  that  fhe  periifted  in  declaring,  that  fhe  be- 
lieved the  vilions  fhe  had  feen  were  real  vifions.  Her 
profecutors  then  laboured  to  work  upon  the  two  power^ 
ful  paffions  of  the  love  of  life,  and  fear  of  death — by 
painting,  in  the  ftrongeft  colours,  the  horrors  of  that  fen- 
tence which  was  to  be  pronounced  upon  her — and  by 
perfuading  her  to  make  a  recantation,  in  order  to  fave 
both  her  body  and  her  foul  from  torment.  At  length, 
fhe  confented  to  fubfcribe,  with  the  fign  of  the  crofs,  a 
-iblemn  promife,  never  more  to  bear  arms,  or  wear  man's 
.apparel;  to  which,  it  is  faid,  feverai  other  articles  un- 
known to  her  were  added.  She  w^as  then  furnifhed  with 
the  drefs  of  her  own  fex ;  but  it  was  taken  away  in  the 
night  by  her  guards,  and  a  man's  drefs  put  in  its  place ; 
of  which  ilie  complained  bitterly  in  the  morning,  and 
continued  in  bed  as  long  as  nature  would  permit.  When 
■conftrained  to  rife,  fhe  covered  herfelf  with  fome  part  of 
the  man's  apparel;  on  which  her  keepers,  who  had  an 
opportunity  of  obferving  all  her  a6t:ions,  rufhed  into  the 
room.  Her  judges  were  affcmbled ;  the  keepers  fwore 
ihey  had  feen  her  in  man's  clothes;  a  fentence  of  death 
was  pronounced  upon  her,  as  a  relapfed  heretic ;  and  fhe 

was 
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A.  D.  1431.  was  delivered  to  the  fecular  arm,  to  put  that  fentence  in 

^        execution. 
Her  execu-     This  was  accordingly  done,  in  the  market  place  of 
*^^^'  Rouen,  May  30,  in  the  prefence  of  the  cardinal  of  Win- 

jchefter,  feveral  other  bifhops,  all  her  judges,  and  an 
amazing  multitude  of  fpe(Si:ators.*  On  the  front  of  the 
pile  of  wood  in  which  fhe  was  to  be  burnt,  a  tablet  was 
iifpended,  with  tliis  infcription  :  *'Joan,  who  madeher- 
*'  felf  be  called  the  Maid,  a  pernicious  liar,  a  deceiver 
^^  of  the  people,  a  forcerefs,  fupejrftitious,  prefumptu- 
*^  ous,  cruel,  a  blafphemer,  an  infidel,  a  murderer,  an 
^^  idolater,  a  woriliipper  of  the  devil,  an  apoftate,  fchif- 
*'  matic,  and  heretic."  When  the  Maid  appeared,  ftill 
loaded  wnth  chains,  emaciated,  deje61ed,  and  bathed  in 
tears,  a  prieft  mounted  a  pulpit,  and  pronounced  a  moft 
virulent  inve61ive  againft  the  unhappy  vi6lim  about  to  be 
facnficed ;  concluding  with  this  hypocritical  declaration : 
^'  Joan,  the  ciiurch  can  prote6^  you  no  longer,  and  now 
*'  gives  you  up  to  fecular  juftice."  The  fecular  magi- 
ftrates  were  fo  much  affecled,  that  they  could  pronounce 
only  the  fingle  word_,  Proceed.  She  was  then  placed  on 
the  pile,  and  reduced  to  allies,  embracing  a  crofs,  and 
calling  on  the  name  of  Jefus  to  her  laft  moment.  Thus 
perifhed,  in  the  midft  of  flames,  and  under  a  load  of  ca- 
lumny, the  virtuous,  heroic  Maid  of  Orleans,  whofe 
only  crime  fecms  to  have  been  an  ardent,  enthufiaftic 
love  of  her  country,  which  fhe  preferved  fiom  a  foreign 
yoke.  The  beft  apology  that  can  be  made  for  her  pror 
fecutors  is — that  their  refentment  was  inflamed  beyond 
meafure  by  the  lolies  they  had  fuftained — that  they  really 
believed  her  to  be  an  agent  of  the  devil — and  that  they 
hoped,  by  her  difgrace  and  death,  to  recover  their  for- 
mer afcendant  over  their  enemies ;  in  v/hich  they  were 
difappointed  (54). 
^Military  The  Englifh  and  Burgundians  v/ere  obliged  toraife 

operations,  ^j^^  ^^^^^  ^^  Compeigne,  after  it  had  continued  fix 
months.  Lagny  was  befieged  three  times  by  the  Eng- 
lifh in  vain.  The  other  military  operations  of  this  year 
were  fo  trifling,  that  they  merit  no  attention. 
A.  D.i4'J2.  Both  the  contending  nations  were  now  fo  much  ex- 
Continued.  j^aufted  by  this  long,  bloody,  and  expenfive  war,  that 
they  could  not  bring  any  confiderable  armies  into  the 

(54)  Villar,  torn.  y.  p.  38— 76.    From  the  regifter  of  the  procefs. 
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field  They  wei-e  therefore  chiefly  employed  in  taking  A- P-  *43«' 
towns  and  caftles  from  each  other  by  furprife,  and  m'""^^  ^ 
predatory  excurfions  from  their  feveral  garrifons.  Thus 
Chartres  was  furprifed  by  the  French,  and  Montargis  by 
the  Englilli,  in  the  fpring  of  this  year ;  and  the  open 
country  in  the  feveral  provinces  was  plundered  by  both 
parties,  and  the  people  reduced  to  great  diftrefs(^5). 
The  Englifh  again  befieged  Lagny  twice  in  the  courie  of 
tliis  campaign,  but  without  fucccfs  (56). 

Ann  of  Burgundy,  duchefs  of  Bedford,  died  at  Paris,  Mifunder- 
JSTovember  14,  A.  D.  1432;  and  her  death  diffolved  the  ^a^^^^g  be- 
chief  tie  which  united  the  dukes  of  Burgundy  and  Bed-^"!^^^"  [^^ 
ford.    The  cooinefs  between  thefe  two  princes  was  much  Bedford  an<l 
increafed  by  the  fudden  marriage  of  the  latter,  in  Janu- Burgundy, 
ary  A.  D.  1433,  to  Jaqueline,  daughter  of  the  earl  of^'^'  ^"^^S* 
St.  Pol,  without  consulting  the  former.     To  prevent  an 
open  rupture,  the  cardinal,  bifhop  of  Winchefter,  pre- 
vailed, upon  them  to  appoint  a  meeting  at  St.  Omer's,  to 
lettle  all  their  difputes.     But  when  the  two  dukes  came 
to  tliat  place,  in  May  this  year,  neither  of  them  could  be 
prevailed  upon  to  make  the  other  the  firft  vifit.     The 
cardinal  laboured  earneftly  to  overcome  this  difficulty, 
but  to  no  purpofe;  and  they  departed  without  meeting, 
in  mutual  difcontent.     The  duke  of  Bedford,  on  this 
occafion,  allowed  his  pride  to  overcome  his  prudence; 
of   which    he   heartily    repented,     when    it    w^as    too 
late  (57). 

While  the  people  of  England  were  regaled  with  the  The  Engllfl* 
news  of  frequent  vi6tories,  and  encouraged  by  the  prof-<J'f^;oQtent- 
jpe&i  of  fubduing  France,  they  bore  the  expences  of  the  ^  " 
war  without  much  repining  ;  but  when  the  tide  of  fucce^ 
turned,  and  the  profpeft  of  conqueft  vanifhed,  they  be- 
came peevifh  and  difcontented.     The  fupplies  obtained 
from  parliament  with  great  difficulty,  were  quite  inade- 
quate to  the  exigencies  of  the  war.     This  inclined  the 
majority  of  the  Englifh  council  to  wifh  for  peace ;  and 
conferences  were  held  for  that  purpofe  laft  year,  under 
the  mediation  of  the  pope,  and  this  year  under  the  me- 
diation of  the'duke  of  Orleans,  who  hoped  to  obtain  de- 
liverance from  his  long  captivity  in  England,  by  beirig 
the  inftrument  of  procuring  peace.     But  the  pretenfions 

(55)  Monftpelef,  f.  84— S 7.  (56)  HalJ,  f.  40. 

(57)  Monftrclet,  f.  S^,  59. 
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A.D.  1433- of  the  Englifh  were  too  high,  and  the  conceflions  of  th^ 
'"''    ^'^"*~^^  French  too  low,  to  admit  of  an  accommodation  (58)* 
A.  D.  1434.      Xhe  a,lliance  of  the  diike  of  Burgundy  with  the  Eng- 
S^^^^m?      ^^^  againft  his  own  family  and  his  native  country,  into 
iaciined  to  which  he  had  been  brought  by  the  violence  of  his  refent- 
f.eace  withment  for  the  murder  of  his  father,  was  neither  very  natu- 
Fr*nce.       j,^j  j^Qj.  very  pruden^.     His  refentment  w^as  .now  mucft 
abated  i  and  he  plainly  perceived  that  it  was  not  his  in- 
teieft  to  fee  a  king  of  England  peaceably. feated  on  the 
throne  of  France.     He  had  been  often  difgufled  by  his 
Englifn  allies,  and  was  continually  folicited  by  his  near- 
eft  relations  to  liften  to  the  plaufible  excufes  and  tempt- 
ing offers  made, by  king  Charles.     Thefe  confiderations 
gradually  abated  his  averlion  to  Charlea  and  his  attach- 
ment to  the  EngliOi.    At  an  interview  which  he  had  with 
his  two  brothers-in-law,  the  duke  of  Bourbon  and  the 
conilabie  Richmond,  at  Nevcrs,  to  fettle  fome  family- 
difputes,  towards  the  end  of  tliis  year,  he  was  brought 
to  a.  final  refolution  to  be  reconciled  to  Charles.    A  con- 
grefs  was  appointed  to  be  alTembled  next  year,  in  the 
city  of  Ari'as;  to  which  the  duke  of  Burgundy  infifted 
,the  Englifh  fliould  be  invited,  as  he  had  folemnly  en-^ 
gaged   not  to  make  peace  without  their  participation. 
They  were  accordingly  invited,  and  accepted  of  the  in-e 
vitation  (59)- 
A.  D.  1435.^     King  Charles-  appointed  no  fewer  than  twenty-nine 
^!^^^^  ^  "^  commiifioners  to  this  congrefs,  confifting  of  the  greateft 
f    -   "         lords  and  prelates,  and  moft  learned  men  of  his  king- 
dom (60).     The  king  of  England  named  twenty- feven 
eommiffioners,  of  the  higheft  rank  and  greateft  eminence 
in  church  and  llate  (61).     The  duke  of  Burgundy,  the 
moft  magnificent  prince  of  thofe  times,  appeared  in  per- 
fon,  attended  by  his  whole  court,  and  the  chief  nobility 
of  his  dominions,     The  pope  fent  the  cardinal  of  the 
holy  crofs;   and  the  council  of  Bafil,  then  fitting,  de- 
puted the  cardinal  of  Cyprus  to  reprefent  them.     In  a 
word,  there  was  hardly  a  prince  or  ftate  in  Europe  which 
did  not  fend  ambafiadors  to  this  congrefs,  which  was  the 
moft  numerous  and  fplendid  aliembly  that  h^d  been  feen 
.  for  feveral  ages  (62.)^ 

(58)  ■Rym.  Feed.  torn.  lo.  p.  514.  530.  5^5,  Sec. 

I  59)  Monftrelet,  f.  i£^.  (60)  Id.  f.  108, 

(5i)  Id.  f.  107.  {6x}  U..  ij?id. 
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In  the  firft  feffion  of  this  famous  congrefs,  Auguft  20,  A.  D,  14^^^- 
each  of  the  two  cardinals,  who  a6l:ed  as  mediators,  "^^'^^ ^^^TeTmI 
a  fpeechj  defcribing  the  calamities  of  waj  and  the  bleff- pi.^ip^f^^* 
ings  of  peace,  and  earneftly  recommending  moderation  tiaries  leave 
in  th^ir  demands  to  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  pov/ers  at  ^he^^ con- 
war,  that  a  peace  might  be  concluded.     But  after  they^^^-^* 
entered  upon  bufmefs,  it  foon  appeared,  that  ther^  was 
no  probability  that  a  peace  would  be  made  at  this  time 
between  the  kings  of  England  and  France.     The  French 
plenipotentiaries  propofed — to  cede  to  the  king  of  Eng- 
land the  provinces  of  Normandy  arid  Guienne,  to  be 
held  by  homage  of  the  crow^n  of  France,  on  condition 
that  Henry  relinquiflied  all  his  pieteniions  to  that  crown, 
and  gave  up  all  the  other  places  he  held  in  France'.  The 
Englifli  commiflioners  were  fo  much  offended  at  this  pro-* 
pofal,  which  they  confidered  as  an  infult,  that  they  did 
iiot  d-eign  to  return  any  anfwer  to  it,  or  make  any  pro- 
pofals  of  their  ow^n,  but  broke  off  the  conferences,  and 
left  Arras  abruptly,  September  6  (63).     This  was  cer- 
tainly a  very  imprudent  ftep,  as  it  made  them  appear  in 
an  unfavourable  light  to  the  other  powers  of  Europe^ 
and  furnifhed  the  duke  of  Burgundy  with  a  piaufible 
pretence  for  making  a  feparate  peace  wdth  Fiance. 

As  foon  as  the  Engliih  plenipotentiaries  were  gone,^^^^^' 
thofe  of  France  and  Burgundy  laboured  to  adjuft  the  prance  and 
terms  of  reconciliation  between  thefe  two  powers.     ThisBur^und> 
was  not  a  difficult  talk,  as  the  duke  of  Burgundy  obtain- 
ed every  thing  he  could  defire ;  and  the  peace  w-as  fealed 
and    fworn  with    great    folemnity,    at  Arras,    Septem- 
ber 21  (64). 

When  this  peace  Vsras  proclaimed  In  the  cities  <^^^°"^J^j^^^' 
JFrance  and  of  the  territories  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  ^^j^^*^ 
the  rejoicings  were  exceffiye,  and  continued  feveral  days. 
But  when  the  report  of  it  reached  England,  it  excited  the 
moil:  violent  indignation  againft  the  duke  of  Burgundy, 
^ho  was  loaded  with  the  bittereft  reproaches  for  the 
bj;each  of  his  alliance.  The  Londoners  in  particular 
were  fo  much  enraged^  that  they  plundered,  and  even 
tnurdered,  feveral  of  his  fubje6ls  who  refided  -in  that 
*ity.  The  heralds  he  fent  to  notify  the  peace  in  form, 
and  make  an  apology  for  his  condu6t,  were  treated  with 
great  contempt,  and  fent  back  without  an  anfwer,  which 

(53)  Moaftrekti  t  iio— ii»^  .(^4)  1<^'  ^'  ^^^ — ^^9- 

greatly 
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A. D.  1 43 5, greatly  irritated  that  powerful  prince^  and  converted  an 
*       ^         unfteady  friend  into  a  determined  enemy  (65). 
Death  of        During  the  congrefs  at  Anas,  England  fuftained  art 
Beid!  ''^iii'eparable  lofs  by  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Bedford, 
who  expired  at  Rouen,  September  14,  deeply  affe61ed 
by  the  untoward  events  which  had  lately  happened,  and 
the  dread  of  ilill  gi'eater  difafters  (66). 
A.D.  1436.     The  council  of  England,  from  the  beginning  of  this 
Div.fions  in  unhappy  reign,  was  divided  into  two  parties;  the  one 
*|j^£^°"^"JJj*  headed  by  the  duke  of  Gloucefter,  and  the  other  by  the 
and  the  con- cardinal  of  Winchefter.     The  animolity  of  thefe  parties, 
which  was  very  violent,  difturbed  the  peace  of  the  coun- 
try, and  obftru6i:ed  the  vigorous  profecution  of  the  war* 
Richard  duke  of  York  was  appointed  regent  of  France, 
by  the  influence  of  the  duke  of  Gloiiceiter  and  his  party ; 
but  the  other  party,  who  favoured  Edmund  Beaufort,  af- 
terwards duke  of  Somerfet,  the  cardinal's  nephew,  threw 
fo  many  impediments  in  the  way,  that  fix  months  elapfed 
before  the  duke  of  York  obtained  his  commilTion.     In 
this  interval,  the  city  of  Paris,  and  almoft  all  the  other 
places  of  llrength  in  the  iile  of  France,  were  loft,  being 
cither  purchafed,  furprifed,    or  forcibly  taken,   by  the 
enemy  (67). 

The  council  of  England,  efpecially  that  part  of  it  un- 
©ns  to  the  der  the  influence  of  the  cardinal,  difcouraged  by  fo  many 
dukes  a  lofTes,  and  dreading  ftill  more,  became  fincerely  delirous^ 
of  peace,  and  gave  a  commiflion  to  the  duke  of  York^ 
May  20,  to  treat  of  a  truce  or  peace ;  and  at  the  fame 
time  gave  a  commifTion  to  the  cardinal  of  Winchefter, 
and  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  whofe  enmity  they  had 
dravra  upon  themfelves  by  fo  many  infults,  to  treat  of  a 
marriage  between  king  Henry  and  a  daughter  of  king 
Charles,  to  whom  they  gave  only  the  name  of  Charles  de 
Valois  (68).  Thefe  abfurd  and  fneaking  commiffions^ 
fo  inconfifient  with  their  haughty  behaviour  at  the  con- 
grefs of  An-as,  and  their  contemptuous  treatment  of  the 
duke  of  Burgundy,  are  a  fufEcient  indication  of  the 
tveaknefs  and  inftability  of  the  councils  of  England  at 
this  period,  and  muft  diminifh  our  furprife  at  the  loifes 
and  difgraces  which  cnfued. 

The  duke  of  Bui-gundy  was  fo  far  from  a6ling  as  a 
commiiTioner  of  the  king  of  England,  that  he  was  at  this 


Commlfii- 


Burgundy 
and  York. 


Calais  be- 
fiegtdj    the 
£egc  ralfcd. 


(65)  Monftrelet,  f.  izo,  izi. 

(67)  Id.  f.  46^  47,  48.     Monftrelet,  f,  117. 

(68)  R^ta,  Pad,  tona,  10.  p.  <S4a-r^44^ 


i.66)  HaU,  f.  47- 
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veiy  time  raifing  a  great  army,  with  which  he  invefted  A^D.  1435^ 
Calais^  July  19.  The  duke  of  Gloucefter,  and  his  party ''^''^r^^ 
in  the  council,  who  were  always  for  a  vigorous  prolecu- 
tion  of  the  war,  hearing  of  thefe  great  preparations,  and 
alarmed  at  the  danger  of  this  important  place,  in  a  few 
weeks  colle6led  a  fleet  of  five  hundred  fail,  and  raifed 
an  army  of  fifteen  thoufand  men,  with  which  he  landed 
at  Calais,  Auguft  2.  The  duke  of  Bui-gundy,  now  def- 
pairing  of  taking  the  town,  and  afraid  to  venture  a  bat- 
tle, raifed  the  fiege  with  great  pre.cipitation,  leaving  his 
heavy  cannon,  and  the  greateft  part  of  his  baggage  be- 
hind him.  The  duke  of  Gloucefter  purfued  him,  burn- 
ing and  deftroying  the  country,  and  colle61ing  a  great 
deal  of  booty,  with  which  he  returned  to  Calais,  and 
from  thence  to  England  (69). 

The  duke  of  York  having  landed  in  Normandy  inMIHtary 
June,  with  a  reinforcement  of  800  j  men,  the  war  was  °P"*''°"^* 
puflied  with  fome  degree  of  vigour,  and  feveral  places 
recovered,  which  had  been  taken  by  the  enemy.  The 
brave  lord  Talbot  defeated  a  confiderable  body  of 
French  troops,  commanded  by  Xantrails  and  La  Hire, 
who  had  approached  Rouen,  in  hopes  of  being  admitted 
into  it,  by  certain  citizens,  with  whom  they  held  a  cor- 
refpondence.  Towards  the  end  of  the  year,  he  took  the 
ftrong  town  of  Pontoife  by  a  ftratagem ;  which  enabled 
the  Englifh  to  pufh  their  predatory  incurlions  to  the  very- 
gates  of  Paris  (70). 

Queen  Katharine,  widow  of  Henry  V.  died  January  a.D.  1437. 
7,  this  vear.     Soon  after  the  death  of  her  renowned  huf-^^^.a^h  of 
band,  Ihe  married   Owen  Tudor,  a  Wclfh  gentleman,  tra^.-^^^&c, 
by  whom  fhe  had  three   fons,  Edmund,  Jafper,   and 
Owen.     Edmund,  the  eldeft,  was  created  earl  of  Rich- 
mond, by  Henry  VI.  A  D.  1452,  and  married  the  lady 
Margaret,  only  daughter  of  John  Beaufort,   duke  of 
Somerfet ;  by  whom  he  had  one  fon,  Henry,  Earl  of 
Richmond,  afterwards  king  of  England  (71).     The  fud- 
dennefs  of  queen  Katharine's  fecond  mam  age,  and  the 
very  inferior  rank  of  her  hulband,  gave  great  offence  to 
her  royal  relations,  and  brought  her   into  general  con- 
tempt ;  but  the  refpe6l  which  the  Englifh  minifters  bore 
W  the  memory  of  their  late  king,  prevented  them  from. 

(69)  Stow,  P'375.     Fabian,  v.  a.  p,  139.  Mooftrelet,  f.  13a — 13^ 

(70)  Monllrelet,  f.  1 40-^1 4a. 

(7*)  Dagiak\Bar«g.  vftj.^ft.  y.  aj7,  <cc.   Sindftrd'sCcaeal. p.aSj. 
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A.D.  T437»giving  Mr  Tudor  any  trouble  during  the  queen's  life. 
Immediately  after  her  death,  he  was  committed  to  New- 
gate; from  which  he  made  his  efcape;  but  being  re- 
taken about  a  year  after>  he  was  committed  to  the 
tower  (72). 

Military         The  duke  of  Burgundy  was  fo  much  haraffed  by  the 

•perations.  fj-gq^cnt  infurreclions  of  his  Flemifb  fubje6ls,  that  he- 
could  give  but  little  aid  to  his  new  allies.  Dreading  the 
refentment  of  the  Englifh,  which  was  much  inflamed  by 
his  late  attempt  upon  Calais,  he  earneftly  intreated  the 
king  of  France  to  colle6l  his  forces^,  and  make  the  moll 
vigorous  efforts  againft  their  common  enemies,  promi- 
Img  to  favour  his  operations  by  a  diverfion  on  the  fide  of 
Normandy.  Roufed  fi'om  his  habitual  indolence  by 
thefe  intreaties,  Charles  appointed  a  rendezvous  of  his 
troops  at  Gien,  in  the  fpring  of  this  year;  and,  putting 
himfelf  at  their  head,  befieged  and  took  Landen,  Ne- 
mours, and  Monftreaw-Faute-Yone.  At  the  liege  of 
this  lafl  place,  he  gained  great  honour  by  his  a6fivity 
and  perfonal  courage  (73). 

Coatmvtti,  The  duke  of  Burgundy  was  notfo  fuccefsful  in  this 
campaign  ►  About  the  beginning  of  06fober,  his  gene- 
rals invefted  Crotoy,  near  Abbeville,  a  place  of  great  im- 
portance on  account  of  its  flrength  and  fituation  ;  while 
theduke>  at  the  head  of  an  army,  lay  near,  to  prevent  its 
being  relieved.  The  brave  lord  Talbot,  having  colle61ed 
a  fmall  army  of  about  5000  men,  marched  towards  Cro- 
toy. When  he  reached  the  Somme,  he  found  the  duke 
of  Burgundy,  with  his  army,  on  the  oppofite  bank, 
r^ady  to  difpute  his  pafTage.  Fired  with  indignation 
againfl  that  prince,  Talbot  and  his  troops  plunged  into 
the  river  without  hefitation;  which  fo  intimidated  the 
'  Burgundians,  that  they  retired  witliout  flriking  a  ftroke, 
and  immediately  after  raifed  the  fiege.  Having  vie- 
'  tualled  and  repaired  the  place,  Talbot  made  an  incurfion 

into  Picardy  and  Artois,  burning  and  plundering   the 
country;  and  then  returned  into  Normandy,  loaded  with 
^  .fpoils  and  glory  (74). 

By  the  fa6uQus  intrigues  which  ftill  prevailed  in  the 
council  of  England,  the  duke  of  York  w^as  deprived  of 
the  regency  of  France,  and  Richard  Beauchamp,  earl  of 

C7i)  St-AV,  p.  375.     Rym.  Feed.  torn.  10.  p.  685V  <f86. 

(73)  Monflrelet,  f.  145. 

(74)  Monftrclet,  ft  145, 150.    Hal!,  f.  54, 
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Warwick,  appointed  regent  in  his  place,  July  16  (75).  ^.D.  1437- 
That  nobleman,  having  been  put  back  feveral  times  by  "^-^r""— ' 
contrary  winds,  landed  in  Normandy  in  November,  with 
a  reinforcement  of  1000  men ;  and  the  duke  returned  to 
England,  much  difcontented  (76). 

France  was  at  this  time  a  fcene  of  the  moll  deplorable  A.D.  1439. 
diftrefs  and  mifery.     A  dcftruclive  peftilence  and  cruel  J"'*?"^  ^^'^ 
famine  fwept  away  a  great  proportion  of  its  inhabitants  ;    '^^^'^* 
while  feveral  of  its  provinces  v;ere  infefted  by  great  bands, 
or  rather  armies  of  robbers,  c-onlifting  of  foldiers  of  for- 
tune, who,  having  no  pay,  committed  the  moft  horrible 
ravages.     England  was  not  without  its  fhare  of  mifery, 
being  affli^led,  at   leaft  in  an  equal   degree,  with  the 
plague  and  famine  (77).     Thefe  calamities  produced  an 
almoft  total  ceiTation  of  hoftilities.    Richard  the  good 
earl  of  Warwick,   regent  of  France^  died   at  Rouen, 
April  30  (78). 

The  pope  ftill  continued  his  exhortations  to  peace  ;  a. D.  i439i 
which  were  fecqnded  bythofe  of  the  duke  of  Britanny,— *Negotia- 
of  the  duchefs  of  Burgundy, — and  of  the  duke  of  Or-  ^'°°^* 
leans,  who  again  offered  his  mediation,  in  hopes  of  ob- 
taining deliverance  from  his  long  captivity.     In  confe- 
quence  of  thefe  folicitations,  conferences  were  held  this 
fummer,  at  a   place  equally  diftant  from  Calais   and 
Gravelines,  between  the   plenipotentiaries  of  England 
and  France.     The  ambafladors  of  the  pope  and  the  duke 
ofBritanny  affifted  at  thefe  conferences  ;  the  duchefs  of 
Burgundy  and  the  duke  of  Orleans  were  perfonally  pre- 
fent,  and   laboured  with  great  earneftnefs  to  bring  about 
an  accommodation,  which  was  to  have  been  cemented 
by  the  marriage  of  the  king  of  England  with  a  daughter 
of  the  king  of  France.     But  all  in  vain  :  the  Englilb  in- 
lifting  on  the  polTeffion  of  Normandy  and  Guienne  with- 
out homage,  and  the  French  infifting  on  their  holding 
them  by  homage,  the  conferences  broke  up  without  ef- 
fc^  (79)*     The  duchefs  of  Burgundy,  at  this  congrefs, 
negotiated  a  truce  for  three  years,  and  a  treaty  of  com- 
merce, between  the  Englifh  and  the  fubje6ts  and  domi- 

(75)  Rym.  Foed.  t.  10.  p.  574.  , 

{76)  Hall,  f.  54.     Stow,  P./377* 

(77)  Monftrelet,  f.  154.     Fabian,  an.   1438.     Stow,  p.  377. 

(78)  Id.  ibid.  (75)  Rym.  Feed.  t.  lo,  p,  7SiO— 733* 
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A.  D.  I459.  riions  of  her  hufband  (80).     This  excellent   princefs-, 
^**''*^'~^*^  who  was  fo  a61ive  in  promoting  peace,  was  daughter  of 
John  king  of  Portugal,  and  grand-daughter  of  John  of 
Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancafter,  and  confequently  a  near  re- 
lation of  the  king  of  England. 
Military  The  conicreac^s  for  peace  did  notinteiTupt  the  opera- . 

operations.  -^Jons  of  war.  The  earl  of  Richmond,  conflable  of 
France,  invefied.  Meaux  in  the  beginning  of  July,  and 
obliged  the  town  to  furrender,  after  a  fiege  of  three  weeks. 
But  the  gamfon  retired  into  the  market-place,  which 
was  much  ftronger  than  the  town,  and  ftood  another 
fiege.  Lord  Talbot  marched  to  the  relief  of  Meaux, 
and  found  means  to  throw  fome  troops  and  provifions 
into  it;  but  the  French  camp  was  fo  ftrong,  that  he  could 
neither  force  it,  nor  provoke  the  conftable  to  battle. 
The  garrifony  defpairing  of  relief,  capitulated  abouu 
thre&  weeks  after  the  rch^eat  of  lord  Talbot.  The  con- 
ftabk  was  not  fo  fuccefsful  in  his  next  enterpi;ife,  the 
iiege  of  Avrgnches,  which  he  was  compelled  to  raife^ 
with  the  iofs  of  his  cannon  and  baggage  (81). 
A.D.  1440.  In  the^  beginning  of  this  year,  a  new  ftorm  arofe  in 
Conipiracy  France,  which  threatened  that  unhappy  kingdom  with 
greater  calamities  than  it  had  yet  endured.  Lewis  the 
dauphin,  feduced  by  his  own  ambitious  fpirit,  and  the 
perfuafions  of  certain  emiflaries,  made  his  efcape  from 
the  caftle  of  Loches,  where  he  refided  with  his  governor 
the  earl  of  March,  and  was  condueied  to  Mouiins,  where 
he  found  the  duke  of  Eourbon,  the  duke  of  Alen9on;»- 
the  earl  of  Vendom.e,  the  lords  Trimoille,  Chaumont^ 
and  leveral  otlier  difcontented  noblcmcny  with  whom  he 
formed  a  plot  far  dethroning  his  father,  The  confpiratoi's- 
fent  gentkmen  of  their  party  into  the  feveral  provinces;, 
to  communicate  their  fcheme  tofuchasthey  hoped  would 
join  them  ;  but  received  very  unfavourable  anfwers- 
They  imparted  their  plot  alfo  to  the  duke  .of  Burgundy,' 
imagining'  that  he  ftill  retained  fome  refentment  againft 
Charles  lor  the  afiaifination  of  his  f^ither  But  that  prince 
advifed  them  to  delift  from  their  deiign,  and  make  their 
fub  iiiiiion  to  the  king,  promifmg  to  ufe  all  his  influence 
to  procure  their  paidon.     Hearing  that  their.juftly  oifend,- 


(So)  R5'ni,  Feed.  tom.  ro.p.  f^^,     Mouftrcltt^  f,  i5y, 
(81)  ^k)nilIc^cty  f".  166'.     . 
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ed   fovereign  was   advancing  towards  them,  at  the  head  A-  D.  1440. 
of  a  powerful  army,  they  took  this  advice.     The  king'^'"^^'"*'^' 
refufed  to  admit  any  of  the  confpirators  into  his  prefence, 
excejTt  the  dauphin  and  the  duke  of  Bourbon  ;  who  be- 
ing introduced  July  19,  mide  the  moft  humble  fubmif- 
lions,  and  obtained  a  pardon  (82). 

The  Engliili,  taking  advantage  of  this  commotion, Military 
which  was  much  fooner  compofed  than  they  expe6i:ed,  "P'^^^'^'^^^' 
plundered  Picardy  with  one  army,  and  w^ith  another, 
commanded  by  the  earl  of  Somerfet  and  ]or4  Talbot,  in- 
•  vefted  Harfleur,  which  had  been  taken  by  the  French, 
A.  D.  1432.  The  Engliili  generals,  to  prevent  their 
being  diflurbed,  or  any  relief  thrown  into  the  place,  for- 
tified their  camp  with  a  ditch  and  rampart,  and  guarded 
the  harbour  with  a  fleet.  The  garrifon  and  inhabitants 
made  a  brave  and  long  defence,  in  hopes  of  being  re- 
lieved ;  and  as  foon  as  the  dauphin  and  the  duke  of 
Bourbon  made  their  fubmiffions,  Charles  fenf  an  army 
to  their  relief;  which  ailaulted  the  Englifli  camp  in 
three  places  at  once ;  but  were  repulfed' with  great  flaugh- 
ter,  and  obliged  to  abandon  their  enterprife.  The  gar- 
rifon foon  after  capitulated  ;  and  Harfleur,  the  firft  con- 
queft  of  Henry  V .  fell  once  more  into  the  hands  of  the 
Englifli  (83).  The  duke  of  York  was  again  appointed 
regent  of  France,  July  2  (84). 

Two  attempts  w^ere  made  this  year  to  put  an  end  to  this  Conferences 
long  and  deftruclive  war,  which  had  continued  twenty- ^'^'^  P*^^*^^* 
five  years,  and  (if  we  may  believe  the  cardinal  of  Win- 
chefter)  had  carried  off  more  men  than  were  at  this  time 
both  in  France  and  England.  But  in  vain;  the  article 
of  homage  proving  an  obftacle  which  neither  of  the 
two  nations  had  the  magnanimity  to  furmount,  for 
the  fake  of  a  peace,  of  which  they  flood  fo  much  in 
need  (85). 

The  negotiations  for  the  deliverance   of  the  duke  of^^'^e  of 

Oi'leans  from  his  tedious  captivity  were  more  fuccefsful.  ^/"J:^^"^/^* 
•.X         •     •  r        1  r    1      /i  .    1         r  -,  ^'  liberty. 

Negotiations  lor  tnat  purpole  had  been  carried  on  leveral 

years,  favoured  by  the  cardinal  of  Winchefter  and   his 

party,  and   keenly  oppofed   by  the  duke  of  Gloucefter 

(82)  Monlirelet,  f.  171,  172.  (83)  Monftrelet,  f.  173.  183.  c 

(84)  Rym.  Fcej.  t.  10.  p.  786". 

(85J  Id.  ibid.  p.  7Z4.  756.  7^7.  800.  810. 
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A.D.  i440'and  his  adherents.     The  cardinal  having  now  gained  the 
'***'*"'^f"'**^  aicendant  in   the  Englifh  council,  the  terms  of  a  treaty 
for  the  duke's  deliverance  were  fettled,  and  prepared  foif 
-ratification.     When  the  duke   of  Gloucefter  perceived 
that  he  could  not  prevent  the  execution  of  this  treaty,  he 
gave  in  a  proteftation  againft  it,  June  2,  containing  fe- 
Veralreafons  of  his  dilient ;  which  were  difregarded  (86). 
By  this  treaty,  which  was  figned  July  2,  the  duke  was  ta 
pay   a   ranfom  of   ioo,ooo  nobles,  equal  in  value  to. 
200,000   crowns,  at  different  terms.     He  engaged  alfo 
to  ufe  his  moft  earneft  endeavours  to  bring  about  a  gene-* 
ral  peace ;  in  which,  if  he  fucceeded  within  twelve  months, 
all  the  money  he  had  paid  for  his  ranfom  was  to  be  re^ 
turned,  and  the  reft  remitted  (87).  Several  months  elapfed 
before  all  the  fecurities  for  the  ranfom,  and  fome  other  mat- 
ters, w^ere  finally  fettled .  At  length  the  duke  was  conducted 
to  Calais,  and  from  thence  to  Gravelines^  where  he  was 
fet  at  liberty,  November  i2j  after  a  melancholy  capti- 
tity  of  twenty-five   years,  iin  an  enemy's  country,  at  a 
great  diftance  from  his   family,   his   friends,   and   his 
princely    fortune,    which  was   aimoft    ruined    by    the 
war  (88). 
A.t>.  1 441.      The  great  popularity  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  on  his 
Military      arrival   in  his  native  country,  after  fo  long  an  abfence,  , 
cperstions.  ^^_^^  umbrage  to  the  court  of  France,  and  put  it  out  of 
his  power  to  bring  about  a  peace.     The  war  continued^ 
and  was  even  carried  on  with  more  vigour  than  in  fome 
preceding  years.    King  Charles,  roufed  from  his  habitual 
indolence,  put  himfelf,  with  his  fon  the  dauphin,  at  thel 
head  of  his  troops,  and  having  taken  Creil  in  the  month 
of  April,  about  the  middle  of  May  he   invefted  Pon- 
foife  with  an  army  of  12,000  men*     This  was  a  place  o£ 
great  importance,  on  account  of  its  ftrength  and  fituation, 
which  made  him  pufh  the  fiege  with  the  greateft  ardour. 
But  he  met  with  an  obftinate  refinance ;  and  the  renowned 
lord  Talbot  found  means  to   throw  fuccours  into   the 
place  three  different  times ;  which  enabled  the  garrifon 
to  hold  out  feveral  months.     The  duke  of  York,  regent 
of  France,  having  colle61ed  an  army  of  about  8000  men. 
Inarched,  Auguft    15,    from  Rouen   towards  Pontoife. 

(86)  Rym.  Feed.  torn.  id.  p.  755.  (87)  Id.  ibid. p.  776—785. 

(88)  Id.  ibid.  p.  8z^. 
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When  he  approached  that  place,  he  challenged  the  king  A.  D.  1441, 
of  France  to  a  pitched  battle ;  which  that  prince  declined  ;  VOT"^"^ 
and  believing  it  impoilible  for  the  Engliili  army  to  pafs 
the  river  Oyfe  vi^ithout  boats,  he  continued  the  fiege. 
But  the  duke  of  York  paffed  the  river  by  a  llratagem, 
and  marched  towards  the  French  camp  •  which  io  much 
aftonrfhed  Charles,  that  he  retired  with  great  precipita-^ 
tion.  The  duke,  finding  it  impoffible  to  bring  the  French 
to  a  general  aclion,  vi6iualled  and  recruited  the  garrifon 
of  Pontoife,  and  then  returned  with  his  army  into  Npi^ 
piandy.  When  Charles  entered  Paris,  he  met  with  21 
Vicry  cold  reception,  and  plainly  perceived^  that  his  late 
retreat  had  greatly  diminifhed  both  the  efteem  and  affec- 
tion of  his  fubjeAs  ;  which  determined  him  im-mediately 
to  return  to  Pontoife,  and  renew  the  fiege.  The  king 
appearing  foremoft  in  every  danger,  £0  animated  his 
troops,  that  thetown  was  taken  by  ftorm,  500  of  thegar-^ 
rifon  put  to  thefword,  and  about  the  fame  number  taken, 
prifoners.  By  this  conqueft  Charles  recovered  his  repu- 
tation ;  the  French  were  greatly  elated,  and  the  Ejiglifli 
no  lefs  difcouraged  (89), 

The  court  of  England  was  at  tlijs  time  a  fcene  of  the  Trial  of  the 
xnoft  violent  fa6lion.     The  cardinal  of  Winchefter,  who  ^"chefs  of 
had  fpies  in  the  family  of  his  rival  the  duke  of  Gloucef- 
ter,  being  informed  by  one  of  them,  that  the  duchefs 
had  private  meetings  with  one  Sir  Robert  Bolingbroke,  a 
prieft,  who  was  reputed   a  necromancer,  and  Marjory- 
Gourdimain,  commonly  called  called  the  Witch  ofEye, 
commanded  them  all  to  be  apprehended,  and  accufed  of 
treafon;  pretending  that  they  had  made  an   image  of  the 
king   in  wax,  and  placed  it  before  a  fire,  that  as   the 
image  melted,  the  king's  ftrength  and  fieOi  might  decay, 
till  it  was  quite  deftroyed.     Such   an  accufation  would 
only  have  excited  laughter  in  a  more   enlightened  age, 
but  was  then  treated  as  a  moft  ferious  affair.  The  duchefs 
v;as  examined  by  the  two  archbifliops,  and  feveral  other 
prelates  ',  and  fokmnly  tried  by  the  earls  of  H  untington,     ' 
Stafford,  Suffolk,  Northumberland,  &c. ;  and  though  no 
evidence  was  produced    at  her  trial,  of  the  image  of 
wax,  or  of  any  thing  that  had  the  leaft  relation  to  trea- 
ibn,  file  was  fentenced  to  do  public  penance  in  St.  Paul's, 

(8^)  Monftrelet,  p.  183-^185, 
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A.  D.  1441. 2^nd  two  Other  churches,  on  three  fe vera!  days,  and  to  be 
"'^"'''"^^^'"'^^inipuifoned  for  life.  A  cruel  and  unjuft  fentence,  which 
was  dictated  by  party-rage,  and  executed  with  the  great- 
eft  rigour  (90)-  Bolingbroke,  who  was  a  mathemati- 
cian, and  on  that  account  reputed  a  magician,  was  con- 
demned to  death,  and  executed  at  Tyburn.  Marjoiy 
Gourdimain  was  burnt  in  Smithfield  (91). 
A.  D.  144Z.  The  Englilli  army  in  Guienne  had  belieged  Tartas  (a 
Tartasre-  ftrong  towu  belonging  to  count  d' Albeit)  feveral  months  ; 
and  the  gaiiifDn  capitulated  in  January  tliis  year,  agree- 
ing to  furrender  the  town,  if  it  was  not  relieved  on  or  be- . 
fore  June  24.  Charles,  determined  to  preferve  a  place 
of  io  great  importance,  the  neglecl  of  which  Vv-ould  have 
difgufted  count  d'Albert,  and  the  nobles  of  thofe  parts, 
appointed  his  troops  to  aflemble  at  Thouloufe  in  May; 
and  marching  from  thence  at  the  head  of  a  gallant  army, 
compofed  of  the  nobility  of  the  fouthern. provinces,  and 
their  followers,  arrived  before  Tartas  at  the  time  appoint- 
ed ;  and  no  Englifh  army  appearing,  the  hoftages  which 
had  been  given  for  the  furrender  of  that  place  were  re- 
ftored  (92).  Charles  having  fa  fine  an  army,  befieged 
and  took  feveral  towns,  as  St.  Severe,  Acques,  Mer- 
mande,  and  Reole  (93). 

While  king  Charles  remained  in  thofe  parts,  he  ob- 
tained another  great  advantage.  Pviargaret  countefs  of 
Comingfes  had  been  confined  in  prifon  twenty-two  years, 
bv  the  earl  of  Armagnac  and  her  own  hufband,  Matthew 
earl  of  Fezenfaquet,  who  divided  the  county  betvv^cen 
them.  The  countefs,  in  her  confinement,  made  a  will 
in  favour  of  the  king  of  France,  of  which  that  prince, 
havinr^  received  intelligence,  he  delivered  Margaret  from 
prifon,  and  took  poffeffion  of  that  part  of  the  county 
which  w^as  held  by  the  earl  of  Armagnac.  That  haughty 
and  r)otent  earl  w'as  fo  much  enraged  at  this,  and  fome 
other  affronts  he  had  received  from  Charles,  that  he  de- 
termined to  revolt;  and  fent  meflengers  to  the  court  of 
England,  to  propofe  an  ailiance,  and  to  offer  one  of  his 
daughters  to  the  young  king  in  marriage.  This  propofal 
was  eacrerly  embraced  by  the  duke  of  Gloucefter;  and 
Sir  Robert  Roos,    fecretary   Bickington,  and   Edward 
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(90)  Stow,  Annal.  p   382,, 
(5>2,)  Monftrekt,  f,  196. 


(91)  Id.  ibid. 
bz)  id.f.  197. 
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Hull,  were  fent  to  conclude  the  alliance  and  mar- A.D.  1442. 
riage  (94)^  But  all  the  counfels  of  the  court  of  Engr  ^"^"^T^*^ 
laad  at  this  time  were  betrayed  by  faction.  The  cardi- 
nal of  Wincheiler  arid  his  party  dieaded  nothing  fo  much 
as  a  queen  in  the  inter eil:  of  the  duice  of  Gioucefter;  and 
to  prevejit  it,  probably  conveyed  lome  hints  of  this  in- 
trigue to  Charles,  who  fell  upon  tlie  earl,  reduced  his 
whole  country,^and  took  him  and  all  his  family,  except 
hio  eldeft  ion,  prifoners  (95). 

The  Enghili,  unable  to  make  head  againft  kiiig  Miliary 
Chaides  in  tne  fouth,  endeavoured  to  create  a  diverfion  operatioiis^ 
in  the  north  qf  Fracice.  The  duke  of  \'ork  lent  lord 
vVvlliobey,  with  a  body  of  troops,  to  plunder  the  coun-* 
try  9.bout  Amiens ;  wdrile  he,  at  the  head  of  an  army, 
made  an  incurUon  into  Anjou  and  Main,  bulging  and 
detlroying  the  fmall  towns  and  villages.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  year,  both  thefe  armies  returned  to  Rouen, 
loaded  with  booty,  hut  without  having  made  any  impor- 
tanjL  conqueft.  The  lord  Talbot,  who  had  been  created 
earl  of  §hrew(bury,  March  20,  .this  year,  landed  in  Nor- 
mandy, with  a  reinforcement  of  three  thoufand  men; 
with- which,  and  fome  other  troops,  he  belieged  Dieppe, 
in  Novem^ber.  But  he  foon  found  that  his  army  was  too 
fmall  to  take  the  place  by  force :  he  therefore  converted 
the  fiege  into  a  blockade;  the  care  of  which  he  left  to  his 
natural  fon,  a  young  man  of  great  hopes,  and  vvcnt  to 
Rouen.  Soon  after  his  departure,  the  dauphin,  at  the 
head  of  a  conliderable  army,  attacked  the  Englifh  troops 
before  Dieppe,  and  obligecl  theirj  to  retire  (96). 

The  political  campaign  between  the  two  parties  in  the  Difputes  In 
Engliili  council  was  as  warm  this  year.,  as  the  n]ilitary^'l^^°'^"'\'^ 
one  between  the  two  nations  in  the  field.     The  duke  of      "      • 
Gloucefter  gave  in  to  the  king  and  council  an  accuiation 
of  high-treafon  againft  his  great  adverfary,  the  cardinal  ^•^'  '443* 
of  Winchefter,  cpuiiiiing  of  fourteen  articles.     The  moll 
capital  of  tl>?fe  articles  were,  that  the  cardinal,  in  con- 
jun6Lior|  with   his  great   confident  John   Kemp,  arch- 
bifliop  of  York,  ha4  takers  poireflion  of  the  king's  per- 
*fon,  and  of  all  his  power;  ar^d  that  he  had  cheated  the 
king  and  nation  of  immenfe  fums  of  money.     Both  thefe 


(94)  Rym.  Feed.  torn.  ii.  p.  6 — 8,  (95)  Hall,  .f.  64. 

(96)  Stov/,  p.  3^2.     Hail,  f.  59, 
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A.  D.  1443.  articles,  as  well  as  feveral  others,  were  unqueftionably 
true,  and  could  eafily  have  been  proved.     The  council, 
which  confifted  chiefly  of  the  cardinal's  creatures,  de- 
,      clined  giving  any  advice  or  opinion;  and  the  cardinal 
extricated  himfelf  in  his  ufual  way,  by  procuring  a  full 
pardon  from  the  king,  of  all  the  treafons  and  crimes  he 
had  ever  committed  (97). 
A.D.  1444.      Xhe  two  powerful  and  fiourifhing  kingdoms  of  France 
meen  Eng-  ^^"^  England  had  fuffered  fo  much   from  thi.s  long  and 
land  and     moft  dei^ru6):ive  war,  that  they  became  the  obje6ls  of 
France,       univeifal  pity;  and  almoft  all  the  princes  and  ftates  of 
Europe  laboured  to  procure  a  peace  between  them.  The 
duke  of  Orleans,  who  now  poffelTed  that  place  in  the 
confidence  of  his  fovereign   to  which  he  was   iritided, 
promoted  the  fame  end  vi^ith  the  greatefl:  zeal.     Ifabel 
du chefs  of  Burgundy,  in  the  name  of  the  duke  her  huf- 
band,  concluded  a  truce,  for  an  indeterminate  time,  with 
Richard  duke  of  York,    regent  of  France,   April  23, 
A.  D.  1443-  (98).     Plenipotentiaries  from  the  kings  of 
England  and  France  met  at  Tours,  to  fettle  the  terms  of 
a  perpetual  peace,  or  long  truce.     William  de  la  Pole, 
earl  of  Suffolk,  was  at  the  head  of  the  Englifh  negotia- 
tors, and  the  duke  of  Orleans  at  the  head  of  thole  of 
France.     It  foon  appeared,  that  a  final  peace  cOuld  not 
yet  be  obtained ;  and  therefore  the  plenipotentiaries  con- 
cluded a  truce.  May  28,  A.  D.   14443  between  the  two 
kings  and  their  allies  on  both  fides,  from  that  time  to 
April  I,  A.  D,.    1446,  during  which  period  the  confe- 
rences for  a  peace  v^^ere  to  be  continued  (99).     By  feve- 
lal   fubfequerit  treaties,    this  truce  was  prolonged    to 
April  I,  A.  D^  1450    (100).     ' 
KingHefiry      The  earl  of  Suffolk,  prefuming  upon  the  prote6fion 
CQatra^ed.  ^£  his  great  friend  the  caj-dinal  of  Winchefter,  engaged 
in  another  negotiation,  for  which  he  doth  not-  feem  to 
have  had  any  proper  authority,  and  in  which  he  was  un- 
fortunately too  fuccefsful.  This  was  a  treaty  of  mamage 
between  his  maimer  king  Henry  and  Margaret  of  Anjou, 
daughter  of  Reni,  titular  king  of  Sicily^  Naples^  and 
^erufalem,  a^d  duke  of  Anjou,  who,  with  all  thefe  pom- 
pous titles,  was  the  pooreff  prince  in  Europe.    From  his 

(97)  Ha!!,  f.  61—54.     Rym.  Feed.  tom»  11.  p.  ■20. 

(98)  Rym.  Feed.  torn.  1 1,  p.  14— -id*         •      (^5))  Id,  ibid,  p.  58 — 6j, 
(100)  Id.  ibid.  p.  57.  164.  15^.  aJ4, 
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three  kingdoms  he  derived  not  one  farthing  of  revenue; a. D.  1444- 
and  almoft  all  his  hereditary  eftates  were  in  the  hands  of^-^H^^"^ 
the  Englifh,  or  mortgaged  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy  (to 
whom  he  had  been  a  prifoner)  for  his  ranfonj.  With 
this  princefs,  therefore,  no  fortune  could  be  expe6ied. 
But  tliat  was  not  the  worft ;  for  the  king  of  France,  her 
uncle,  demanded  and  obtained  a  folemn  engagement^ 
that  the  king  of  England,  in  confideration  of  this  mar- 
riage, fhould  furrender  all  the  places  he  held  in  Anjoa 
and  Main  to  the  duke  of  Anjou,  and  his  brother  Charles^ 
earl  of  Main,  who  was  king  Charles's  favourite  and  prime 
minifter.  As  foon  as  the  earl  of  Suffolk  had  cciicluded 
this  fatal  comra61:,  he  haftened  into  England  to  procure 
its  ratificati  on  ( i  o  i ) . 

When  this  contrail  (which  had  been  contrived  by  the  THe  coa- 
cardinal  of  Winchefter  and  the  earl  of  Suffolk,  in  order  ^""^^^^fj^ 
to  have  a  queen  in  their  interefl:,  and  indebted  to  them  council. 
for  her  elevation)  was  laid  before  the  EngliOi  council, 
the  earl,  in  a  long  fpeech,  magnified  the  high  birth,  the 
great  beauty,  and  admirable  accomplifhments  of  the 
princefs,  which,  he  fatd,  w^re  more  valuable  thari  all 
the  gold  and  lilver  in  the  world;  and  reprefented  further^ 
that  by  her  near  relation  to  the  king,  queen,  and  prime 
minifter  of  France,  flie  would  procure  a  fpeedy  and  ho- 
nourable peace.  The  young  king  was  as  much  pleafed^ 
as  pne  of  his  monkifh  character  could  be,  with  the  de- 
fcription  given  by  the  earl  of  the  chavms  and  endowments 
of  his  intended  bride.  The  cardinal  and  his  party  in  the 
council  applauded  this  tranfa^lion  i::a  the  ftrongeft  terms. 
In  a  word,  it  met  with  no  oppofition  but  from  the  duke 
of  Gloucefter,  who  plainly  difcerned  its  tendency,  and 
the  delign  of  its  promoters.  That  prince  affirmed,  that 
the  king  was  already  folemnly  contra6led  to  a  daughter  ' 

pf  the  earl  of  Armagnac,  who,  being  now  reftored  to  his 
eftates,  was  ready  to  perform  the  conditions  of  the  con- 
tra6l:  that  by  adherjig  to  this  engagement,  which  could 
not  be  violated  without  difhonour,  the  king  would  ob- 
tain an  amiable  confort,  an  ample  fortune,  and  a  pow- 
erful ally."  But  thefe  objecl:ions  were  difregarded  ;  and 
this  oppofition  anfwered  no  other  end  but  to  inflame  the 

(101)  Hall,  f,  ^5,    Stow,  p.  383,  364. 
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A.D.  T444.  refentment  of  Margaret  agalnft  the  duke,  and  increafe  her 
'"^-"^r^'-^  attachment  to  his  enemies  ( 102). 

A.D.  1445*      ^till  further  to  ftrengthen  their  party,  the  cardinal  and 
Kcnry's      Suffolk  perfaaded  the  king,  who  was  wholly  under  their 
maruage.    (^j^edlion,  to  confer  additional  honoars  on  fome  of  the 
moft  powerful  of  the  nobility.     J{>hn  Holland,   earl  of 
"  Huntington,  was    made  duke   of   Exeter;  Humphrey, 
earl  of  Stafford,  duke  of  Buckingham  ;  Henry  de  Beau- 
,champ,  earl  of  ~^^'arwick,  duke  of  Warwick,  and  king 
of  the'Iile  of  Wight  ( IC5);  the  earl  of  Suffolk  w^as  cre- 
ated marquis  of  Suffolk,  and  fent,  with  a  fpiendid  train 
of  lords   and  ladies,  to  conduct  the  future   queen  into 
England,  where,    in  an  evil   hour,    fhe   landed,  April 
A.  D.  1445,  and  was  married  to  the  king  at  Southwich, 
in  Hampihire,  on  the  22d  of  tiiat  month,  and  crow^ned 
with  great  pomp,  at  Weftminffer,  May  ^o  (104;. 
Character        j"]^^  cardinal  and  Suffolk  focn  found,  that  the  queen 
aae^n?        they  had  chofen  w^as  admirably  fitted  for  promoting  the 
feififli  am^bitious  ends  w^hich  they  had  in  view.     By  her 
beauty  and  addrefs,  fhie  gained  an  entire  afcendant  over 
her  wr'cak  and  du6lile  huiband.     He  religned  the  reins  of 
government  into   her  hands;  which  fhe,  being  naturally 
hold,  active,   and  ambitious,    gi|fped  w^ith    eagernefs. 
Knowing  to  wjjorn  fhe  w^as   indebted  for  her  elevation, 
flie  entered  keenly  into  all  their  projects,  and  adopted 
all  their  pailions,  particularly  their  hatred  of  the  duke  of 
Gloucefter.     That  prince  attempted  to  efface  the  unfa- 
vourable imprefiions  his  oppolition  to  her  marriage  had 
made  upon  her  mind,  by  meeting  her  on  her  road   to 
London  with  live  hundred  of  his  followers  in  one  livery. 
But  in  vain  :^his  deffru61ion  was  determined  by  Marga- 
ret and  her  confidents  ( 105). 
A  D  1445^      The  queen  and  her  friends  being  now  in  the  zenith  of 
Suff.lk's      ji^^j^,  power  and  popularity,  they  procured  from  parlia- 
appro^'dby  ment  a  large  fappiy,  and  the  repeal  of  an  acl  made  in 
fL'iiaracnt.  the  reign  of  Henry  V- — '^  That  no  peace  fl:iould  be  made 
cc  with  the  dauphin  of  France,  without  the  affent  of  the 
ic  three  e4\ates  'in  parliament  ( 106)."     Encouraged  by 
this  fuccefs,  the  marquis  of  Suffolk  made  a  long  and 

(102.)  Hall,  f.  65.  ,  o     ^ 

( i*^)  Rym.  F(Ed.  t.  II.  p.  49.    Tfugdzk's  Baron,  vol.  i.  p.  148.  i<^5- 

( ro4)  Hall,  f  66.  Slow,  p.  384-     F^blun,  f.  1^3.  (105)  Id.  ibid. 
(io6)  Parliament.  Hift.  vol.  n.  p.  241. 
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pompous  harangue  in  the  houfe  of  peers,  June  22,  A.  D.  A.D.  144*^. 
1446,  extolling  his  own  wifdom,  zeal,  and  fuccefs,  in  '^-'^r-"*-' 
ne-^^otiating  the  truce  with  France,  and  the  king's  mar- 
ria<Te,  and  rc^quefting  their  approbation  of  his  conduct  in 
tbefe  weighty  affairs ;  which  was  granted.  "On  the  day- 
after  he  made  a  fimilar  harangue  and  requeft  in  the  houie 
of  commons  ;  and,. on  the  24th,  William  Burghly,  their 
fpeaker,  attended  by  many  of  the  members,  went  up  to 
the  houfe  of  peers,  w^here  the  king  was  feated  on  his 
throne,  and,  in  the  name\of  the  commons  of  England, 
deiired  the  concurrence  of  the  lords  in  petitioning  the 
king  to  reward  the  marquis  of  Suffolk  for  his  meritori- 
ous fervices.  This  was  granted  ;  and  all  the  m.embers 
of  both  houfes,  on  their  knees,  prefented  the  petition  to 
the  king,  which  was  gracioufly  received,  and  favourably 
anfwered  (107).  How  different,  in  a  few  years  after, 
were  the  fentiments  of  parliament  on  thefe  fubje6ts  ! 

The  queen,  the  cardinal,  and  Suffolk,  thinking  they  A.  D.  t447. 
might  now  attem.pt  and  execute  any  thing  with  impunity,  5T^^'r^^^ 
determined  to  rid  themfelves  of  their  moft  formidable  obucefter. 
adverfary,  the  duke  of  Gloucefcer.  The  laft  parliament 
had  been  fo  obfequious,  that  they  feem  to  have  imagined 
they  could  procure  his  legal  condemnation.  With  this 
view^  a  parliament  w^as  fummoned  to  meet  at  Edmundf- 
bury,  February  10,  A.  D.  1447.  The  duke,  dreading 
no  danger,  came  from  his  caftle  of  the  Devizes,  with  a 
fmall  retinue,  to  the  place  appointed.  At  the  opening  - 
of  the  parliament  every  thing  was  tranfafted  in  the  ufuai 
form,  and  notiiing  appeared  to  excite  iuipicion.  But  on 
the  next  day  the  lord  Beaumont,  conftable  of  England, 
attended  by  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  and  feveral  other 
peers  of  Suffolk's  party,  arreffed  and  imprifoned  the 
duke  of  Gloucefter,  leizing  at  the  fame  time  all  his  at- 
tendants, and  committing  them  to  different  prilons.  The 
courtiers  gave  out,  that  the  duke  had  formed  a  confpi- 
racy  to  kill  the  king,  and  place  himfelf  on  the  throne; 
to  deliver  his  duchels  from  priion,  and  make  her  queen 
of  England;  and  that  he  was  to  be  immediately' brought 
to  trial  for  high  treafon.  But  finding  that  this  improba- 
ble tale,  of  which  they  could  produce  no  evidence,  met 
with  no  credit,  they  changed  their  plan,  and  refolved  to 

(107)  Hall,  f.  57.     Stow,  p.  385.     Daniel inKennet,' 4).  394,  &c. 
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A.D,  1447'difpatch  him  privately,  rather  than  bring  him  to  a  pub- 
^*'*'''~V**^  he  trial.     Accordingly,  fome  time  after  his  commitment, 
he  was  one  morning  found  dead  in  his  bed,  though  he 
had  been  in  perfeft  health  on  the  preceding  evening. 
His  dead  body,  which  had  no  marks  of  violence  upon 
it,  was  expofed  to  the  view  of  the  parhament  and  of  the 
people,  to  pcrfuade  them  that  he  had  died  a  natural 
death.   But  in  this  they  had  but  little  fuccefs;  for  though 
the  feveral  reports  that  were  circulated  concerning  the 
manner  of  his  death,  were  probably  no  better  than  mere 
conje6lures,    it  was  univerfally  believed    that  he    had 
fallen  a  viclim  to  the  malice  and  cruelty  of  his  three  ca- 
pital enemies;  who  on  that  account  became  the  obje61s 
of  public  hatred  (io8).     One  of  the  moft  inveterate  of 
thefe  enemies,  the  rich,  cunning,  and  ambitious  cardi- 
nal of  Winchefter,  did  not  long  furvive  him,   dying, 
April  II,  in  great  horror,  and  bitterly  reproaching  his 
riches,  becaufe  they  could  not  prolong  his  life  (109). 
The  queen      After  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Gloucefter  and  the  car- 
iiud  Suffolk  (ijj-j^]^  of  Winchefter,  the  marquis  of  Suffolk  became  the 
©ojous.        £^^^  minifter  of  ftate,  and  great  favourite  of  the  queen. 
To  filence  the  clamours  of  the  people  againft  Suffolk, 
for  the  farrender  of  Anjou  and  Main,  in  confequence  of 
the  queen's  contra61:  of  marriage,  which  he  had  negoti- 
ated, the  king  iff^iied  a  proclamation,  June  18,  declar- 
ing his  entire  approbation  of  his  conduct  in  that  tranfac- 
tion  ('  1 10) :  a  iliallow  device,  which  could  have  little  or 
no  effe61:.     The  queen  ^nd  her  favourite  were  ftill  rnore 
fevereiy  cenfured  by  the  public,  for  the  murder  of  the 
duke  of  Gloucefter;  and  the  method  they  took  to  free 
themfelves  from  thofe  cenfures,  had  a  tendency  to  con- 
firm them.     Several  of  the  duke's  friends  and  followers 
were  tried  before  the  marquis  of  Suffolk,  and  fome  other 
commiffioners  of  his  party,  and  found  guilty  (upon  little 
or  no  evidence)  of  the  highelt  fpecies  of  high  treafon,  a 
confpiracy  to  kill  the  king,  and  place  the  duke  of  Glou- 
cefter  on  the  throne.     But  Suffolk,  finding  that  he  had 
gone  too  far,  and  that  the  execution  of  fo  many  gentle-» 
men,  who  were  univerfally  believed  to  be  innocent,  would 
greatly  inflame  the  public  hatred  againfl  hirp,  procured 

108)  Hall,  f.  69.     Stow,  p.  385.     Continuatio  Hift.  Croyl.  p.  511. 
(10^)  Hallj  f.  7O0  (110}  ^yva.  Feed.  torn.  n.  p.  17a. 
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them  a  pardon ;  fot  which  he  could  invent  no  better  rea-  A*  D.  1447. 
fon  than  this,  '^  That  the  king,  from  his  cradle,  had  a^-'^^Y^'"^**^ 
^^  fmgular  veneration  for  the  glorious  and  immaculate 
"  Virgin  Mary,  the  mother  of  God ;"  and  becaufe  the 
feaft  of  her  Allumption  vi^as  near  at  hand,  he  pardoned 
thofe  gentlemen,  v^^ho,  with  many  others,,  had  confpired 
to  deprive  him  of  his  crow^n  and  life  ( 1 1 1).  This  ridi- 
culous reafon  convinced  all  the  World  of  their  innocence^- 
and  of  the  guilt  of  thofe  who  had  firft  condemned  them 5 
and  afterwards  procured  their  pardon.  The  indecent 
hafte  and  rapacity  v/ith  which  the  queen  and  Suffolk 
feized  on  the  great  eftates  of  the  duke  of  Gloucefter,  or 
beftowed  them  on  their  creatures,  rendered  them  juftly 
and  completely  odious  ( 1 12). 

Though  Richard,  duke  of  York,  on  his  return  from  The  duke' 
France,  aft^r  tiie  conclufion  of  the  late  truce,  had  his  o^  York  aP» 
condu6i:  as  regent  of  France  approved  by  the  king  and^'^,^^  ^^  '^* 
council,  and  received  a  new  commiffion  of  regency  for 
five   years  longer  j   the  queen  and  Suffolk,  fufpeSling 
that  he  would  obftru6l  the  furrender  of  Anjou  and  Main, 
deprived  him  of  that  high  office,  and  beftowed  it  on  Ed- 
mund duke  of  Somerfet  ( 1 13) :  an  injury  of  which  they 
foon  had  reafon  to  repent.     For  the  duke  of  York,  irri- 
tated at  this  affront,  and  encouraged  by  the  weaknefs  of 
the  king,  and  the  mifcondu6l  of  the  queen  and  Suffolk^ 
began  to  caft  his  eyes  upon  the  crown,  employing  emif- 
faries  in  all  paits  of  the  kingdom  to  explain  his  rights  ex- 
tol his  merits,  and  reprefent  the  necelfity  of  a  revolutiori 
in  his  favour.     This  had  a  great  effe6i:,  and  foon  pro- 
duced thofe  bloody  wars,  between  the  houfes  of  York 
and  Lancafter,  which  brought  England  to  the  brink  of 
ruin. 

The  king  of  France  did  not  forget  to  demand  the  fur- A.  D.  144S. 
render  of  the  provinces  of  Anjou  and  Main,  as  ftipulated  Surrender 
in  the  maiTiage-contra6i  of  the  queen  of  England;  and^^^^  ul^a, 
that  demand  w^as  one  caufe  of  thofe  calamities  that  were 
crowded  into  the  fubfequent  years  of  this  unhappy  reign. 
For  though  the  queen  and  her  favourite  Suffolk  were  fuf- 
ficiently  difpofed  to  furrender  thofe  provinces,  the  peo- 
ple of  England  loudly  exclaimed  againft  it;   and  the 

(ill)  Rym,  Feed.  t.  ii.  p.  178.  (m)  Id*  ibid.  p.  155.  158. 

(113)  HalJ,  f.  67. 
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A.D.  144B.  Englifn  troops,  which  had  them  in  their  poiTeflion,  were 
^'"•""Y""*^  very  unvviliing  to  give  them  up;  and  fome  of  them  oh- 
ftinateiy  refufed  to  do  it^  till  they  were  compelled  by 
force  (114). 
Breach  of  When  thefe  troops  (particularly  the  garrifon  of  Mans, 
the  truce,  which  had  been  moft  refra61ory)  arrived  in  Normandy, 
they  met  vrith  a  very  cold  reception,  and  could  obtain 
no  eftabliiliment;  which  induced  about  2500  of  them, 
commanded  by  fir  Francis  Surienne,  a  foldier  of  for- 
tune, late  governor  of  Mans,  to  feize  the  rich  trading 
tov/n  of  Fougiers  in  Britanny,  and  to  procure  fubfiftence 
by  plundering  the  fari'oundrng  country.  The  duke  of 
Britamiy,  juftiy  enraged  at  this  infra6lion  of  the  truce, 
in  which  he  was  included  as  an  ally  and  vailal  of  the 
king  of  France,  demanded  reparation  of  the  injury  from 
the  duke  of  Somerfet,  who  returned  a  foft  anfwer,  pro- 
miling  reparation.  But  as  this  v»'as  not  immediately 
performed,  the  duke  of  Britanny  carried  his  complaints 
to  the  king  of  France ;  who  demanded  immediate  fatis- 
fadlion,  in  a  moft  peremptory  tone  ;  and  that  this  might 
not  be  eafily  given,  he  eftimated  the  damages  fuftained 
by  the  duke  of  Britanny  at  1,600,000  crowns.  The  duke 
of  Somerfet,  wifhing  to  avoid  a  rupture,  for  which  he 
was  not  prepared,  propofed  a  conference,  in  order  to  an 
agreement.  A  conference  was  accordinglv  held  at  Lou- 
viers  ;  but  broke  up  without  any  accommodation  (115). 
A.  D.  1449.  King  Charles,  having  fpent  feveral  years  in  making 
'?  or-  pi-eparations  for  war,  was  now  in  perfe6t  readinefs,  and 
invaded  Normandy,  in  July  and  Auguft,  with  four  dif- 
ferent armies.  It  would  be  equally  tedious  and  perplex- 
ing to  trace  thefe  feveral  armies  in  their  *progrefs.  It  is 
fufficient  to  fay,  that  it  was  very  rapid,  and  that  they 
met  with  very  little  refinance .  The  fortifications  of  the 
towns  and  caftles  were  in  bad  repair;  they  were  not  pro- 
perly ffored  with  provifions,  arms,  and  ammunition ;  the 
garrifons  were  ill  paid,  and  worfe  difciplined;  and  the 
inhabitants  were  violently  difaffe61ed  to  the  Englifli  go- 
vernment. Some  governors  were  abfent ;  others  were  fo- 
reigners, and  foldiers  of  fortune,  and  either  changed 
iides,  or  fold  the  places  which  they  commanded  to  the 


(114}  Monftrelet,  torn.  3.  f.  5. 

(us)  MogltrQJict^  torn.  3.  t.  7,     Hall,  f,  70. 
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enemy.  In  a  word,  the  far  greateft  part  both  of  Upper  ^-D-  M49^ 
and  Lower  Normandy,  changed  mafters  in  lefs  than  four'  ^ 
months;  the  duke  of  Somerfet  remaining  all  that  time 
at  Rouen,  In  a  kind  of  political  ftupor,  without  increaf- 
ing  the  garrifon,  repairing  the  works,  laying Jn  provifi-- 
ons,  or  doing  any  thing  to  enable  him  to^'^reiifl:  the  ap- 
proaching ftorm.  Charles,  encouraged  by  his  own  fur- 
prizing  fuccefs,  and  the  firange  infatuation  of  his  ene- 
mies, invefted  that  capital,  in  the  beginning  of  061:ober, 
with  an  army  of  fifty  thoufand  men.  The  Englifh  garri- 
fon confifted  of  about  two  thoufand ;  a  force  quite  inade- 
quate to  the  defence  of  fo  great  a  city,  efpecially  as  the 
citizens  were  as  hoftile  as  the  befiegers.  For  after  they 
had  failed  in  an  attempt  to  betray  the  place  to  the  enemy, 
they  took  up  arms,  drove  the  duke  of  Somerfet,  with  a 
great  part  of  the  garrifon,  into  the  palace,  and  compell- 
ed him  t-o  confent  to  a  moft  diflionourable  capitulation  ; 
by  which  he  not  only  furrendered  Rouen,  but  alfo  Ar- 
ques,  Caudbec,  Tankerville,  Flfle-Bonne,  Honfieur, 
and  Monfter-Villiers,  on  condition  that  he  and  the  Eng-. 
lifh  garrifon  fliould  be  allowed  to  go  where  they  plcafed  ; 
leaving  the  brave  Talbot  earl  of  Shrewibury,  and  feverai 
young  noblemen,  hoftages,  till  all  the  towns  were  given 
up.  All  thefe  towns  were  accordingly  evacuated,  except 
Honlieur,  v/hich  was  befieged  and  taken,  February  r8, 
A.  D.  1450  (116).  The  French,  very  wifely  refolving 
to  profecute  their  good  fortune,  and  to  give  the  EngliiTi 
no  time  to  recover  from  their  confternation,  carried  on  the 
war  through  the  winter,  the  next  fpring,  and  fummer, 
without  intermiffion,  till  they  had  driven  their  enernies 
entirely  out  of  Normandy.  Cherburg,  the  lafl  town  they 
held  in  that  country,  furrendered,  Augufl:  12,  A.  D. 
1450  (117).  Thus,  in  one  campaign,  and  almoft  with- 
out a  ftruggle,  the  EngHfli  lofl  the  large,  fertile,  and  po- 
pulous province  of  Normandy,  containing  above  one 
hundred  fortified  towns,  and  that  only  a  few  years  after 
they  had  a  probable  profpe61:  of  fubduing  the  whole 
kingdom  of  France.  So  precarious  is  the  profperity  of 
nations,  as  well  as  of  particular  perfons,  and  fo  much 
doth  it  depend  (under  Providence)  on  the  wifdom,  virtue. 


(116)  Monftrelet,  f.  8--a5.     Hall,  f.  7*, 

(117)  Moullrelet,  tona,  3.  f.  tO,  £cc. 
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A  D.  1450.  and  valour^  of  thofe  who  have  the  admihiftration  of  their 
''-^'^^^-^  affairs. 

infu/rcc-  "  The  lofs  of  Normandy,  and  of  feveral  places  in 
^^^'  -  Guienne;  an  infurre6lion  in  Ireland,  to  quell  which  the 
duke  of  York  had  been  fent  ;  together  with  the  oppref- 
fions  committed  in  the  internal  government  of  the  king- 
dom, had  greatly  increafed  the  difcontent,  and  inflamed 
the  rage  of  the  people  of  England  againft  the  queen  aind 
her  favourite  (who  had  lately  been  created  duke  of  Suf- 
folk), to  whom  all  thefe  loffes  and  oppreffions  v/ere  im- 
puted (118).  Thefe  difcon tents  foon  broke  out  into  acls 
of  violence  and  rebellion.  In  the  beginning  of  this  year, 
January  9,  Adam  Molyns,  bifhop  of  Chichefter,  and 
keeper  of  the  privy  feal,  a  creature  of  tiie  duke  of  Suf- 
folk, was  murdered  by  thepopulaceat  Portfmo>ith  ( 1 19). 
William  Afcough,  bifhop  of  Salifbury,  ar^ther  of  the 
duke's  agents,  foon  after  fhared  the  fame  fate  (120). 
One  Thomas  Thany,  a  fuller,  nick-named  Blue-beard, 
excited  an  inliirre61ion  jn  Kent,  which  was  foon  fup- 
ipreffed,  and  Thany,  with  fome  other?,  were  executed 
at  Canterbury,  9th  February  (121).  / 
Trial  of  A  parliament  had  been  fummoned  1  aft.  year,  but  had 

o/suffblk.  beenfeveral  times  prorogued,  withoutdoingany  bufinefs. 
It  met,  at  Weftminfter,  January  22,  this  yer.r  ;  and  on 
the  28th  of  that  month,  the  fpeaker  and  members  of  the 
houfe  of  commons,  appeared  in  the  houfe  of  lords,  and 
accufed  the  duke  of  Suffolk  of  high  treafon,  and,  in 
particular,  that  he  had  fold  this  kingdom  to  the  French  ; 
on  which  the  duke  was  committed  to  the  tower.  On 
February  7,  the  chancellor  and  the  fpeaker  gave  to  the 
king  in  parliament  a  formal  accufation  of  the  duke,  con- 
fifting  of  nine  articles  ;  and  on  the  9th  of  March,  the 
commons,  by  their  fpeaker,  exhibited  a  further  accu- 
fation of  high  crimes  and  mifdemeanours,  containing 
Hxteen  articles.  On  the  17th  of  that  month,  the  duke 
being  brought  into  the  houfe  of  lords,  the  king  feated  on 
the  throne,  the  chancellor  afked  him,  how  he  would  be 
tried  ;  to  which,  profeffing  his  innocence,  he  replied, 
that  he  refened  himfelf  entirely  to  the  king's  award. 

(118)  Rym.  Feed.  torn.  11.  p.  a58. 
(119)  Stow,  p.  387.         (lao)  Continuatio  Hift.  Croyland.  p.  525. 
(i4i)  Stow,  p.  387, 
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tJpon  this,  the  chancellor,  by  the  king's  command,  A.  D.  145®; 
without  conllulting  the  peers,  pronounced  upon  him  a^^''^^^" 
fentcrice  of  baniiliment  From  all  the  king's  clominions, 
for  five  yfears  (122).  This-  irregular  mode  of  proceed- 
ing was  adopted,  to  prefervc  the  duke  from  being  found 
guilty  of  high  treafon  by  his  peers  ;  which  would  have 
been  the  confequence  of  a  regular  trial. 

Suffolk,  being  fully  convmced  that  he  could  not  be  Death  of 
fafe  in  England,  where  he  was  u'niverfally  hated,  m.ade  Suffolk, 
hafte  to  go  into  baniiliment,  and  embarked  at  Ipfwich, 
May  3.  But  his  enemies,  who  had  watched  all  his 
motions,  determined  that  he  fhould  not  efcape.  He  wa^ 
overtaken  at  fea  by  a  fliip  belonging  to  the  duke  of  Exe- 
ter, called  the  Nicolas  of  the  Jc%^er,  whofe  captain 
boarded  the  dtike's  lliip,  iHzed  hiSperibn,  brought  him 
back  to  DoYe-f,  iimck  off  his  head  on  the  lide  of  a 
cock-boat,  and  left  his  mangled  remains  upon  the 
beach  (123).  In  tliis  ignominious  manner  periled 
Williaift  dfe  la  Pole,  duke  of  Suflblk^  who  was  certainly 
one  of  the  moff  daring,  coiTuptj  and  pernicious  mi- 
nifters  that  ever  managed  the  affairs  of  England. 

Th6  qiiee^'i  equally  enraged  and  grieved  jit  the  death  j^  Cade'3 
of  her  favourite,  breathed  nothing  but  revenge,  efpe- infune;-. 
cially  agrdinft  the  people  of  Kent ;  which  excited  a  fecondti'*"- 
infurre6tioh  iti  that  county^  far  more  formidable  than  the 
firft.  It  was  headed  by  an  artful  bold  adventurer,  whofe 
real  name  was  John  Cade;  but  he  affumed  the  name  of 
John  Mortimer,  to  entice  the  friends  of  that  family,  and 
thofe  who  favoured  the  title  of  the  duke  of  York,  to 
join  him.  Soffie  hiftorians  affirm,  that  he  w^as  fet  to 
work  by  that  prince,  who  was  then  in  Ireland,  in  order 
to  difcover  the  fentiments  of  the  people  of  England  con- 
cerning his  title  to  the  crown  (124).  But  of  this  there 
is  not  fufficient  evidence.  Cade,  having  colle6i;ed  a 
coniiderable  number  of  the  common  people,  byfpecicus 
promifes  of  reforming  all  abufes,  which  procured  hiru 
the  name  of  John  Jniend-^all^  marched  towards  London, 
and  encamped  at  Blackheath^  June  i.  From  thence  the 
inlurgents  feht  two  addrcffes  to  the  king  and  council,  the 

(;ia,)*Parliament.  Hift.  vo{    a   p.    255-^2,59,  Hall,  f.   75,  7<J. 
(iZ3)  Continuatio  Hift,  Croyiand.  p.  52.5.  Hail,  f",  ;6.  Stow,  p.  32,?. 
(114)  Hail,  f,  11, 
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A':D.-  U5<'''one  ihtitled, — Tv'l^  complaihfs  of  the  commons'of  Kent^  and 
'^^^''v*"'*^  eaujes  of  the  ajfemhly  on  the  Blackheath  ;  the  other^r — The^ 
requefis  of  the  captain  of  the  great  aJfembJy  in  Kent.  Thefe 
addreffes  were  artfully  drawn-,  profeffing  the  greateft  at- 
tachment to  the  perfon  and  government  of  the  king  ;  re- 
qitefting  the  redrefs  of  certain  great  and  real  grievances,- 
the  punifhment'of  certain  evil  counfellors,  who  had  op- 
preffcd  the  people  at  home  and  loft  the  king's  dominions " 
abroad  ;  and  that  the  king  would  govern,  by  the  advice 
of  the  dukes  of  York,  Exeter,  Buckingham,  and  Nor- 
folk, '■  and  the  v/ell  affe6led  barons  of  the  kingdom  ( 125). 
As   feveral  of  the   perfo>>s  marked    out  for  deftru61ion 
were  niem-,bers  of  the  council,  thefe  addreii'es   were  re- 
]e6led,  and-a  refokitit^n  formed  to  liibdue  the   infurgentS' 
by  force.     An  arm-y  of  about  iJ,ooo  m"en  was  raifed  and 
marched  againft  the  infurgehts,  who  retired  to  the  woody; 
country  about  Sevenoaks  ;  on  which  Sir  Humphrey  Staf- 
ford was  fent  with  a  body  of  troops  in  purfuitof  the  fu- 
gitives.    He  overtook  and  engaged  them  near  SevAoaks  ;' 
but  he  and  his  brother  were  both  killed,  and  his  troops- 
defeated  (i26)>  .-  , 
C^ntmacd.       Gade  and  his  followers,  greatly  elated  by  this  vi61ory3 
returned  to  their  former  ftation  on  Blackheath,  June  29.- 
This  affair  was  nov/  become  very  ferious  and  alarming.- 
Not  only  the  common  people  in  general,  -but  many  per- 
fons  of  rank  and  fortune,  favoured  the  reVolters  ;  and- 
even  the  vaiTals  of  the  court' lords  difeovered  an  unwil- 
lingnefsto   fight  againft   them^     In  thefe  circumftances, 
lenient  ^meafures  were  adopted  ;  and  the   archbifliop  of*^ 
Canterbury  and  the  duke  of- Buckingham  were  fent  to 
treat  with  them.     Cade,  in  a  'long  conference  with  thefe 
ambaffadors,  behaved  with  equal  decency  and  firmnefs  it 
treating   them- with  much  refpeft, -but- refufing   to  lay. 
down  his  arms,  till  the  requifitions  in-  his    addrefs  v^-ere' 
granted      On  the  return  of  thefe   meflengers,  the  lord 
Sav,  who  was   moft  obnoxious  to  the  infurgents,  was 
committed  to  prifon  ;  and- the  court,  not  daring  to  truft  • 
to  the  prote6fion  of  the  army,  retired  to.Kenilworth  caf- 
jJe,  leaving  the  lord   Scales  with  a  fufficient  garrifon  in  ■ 

(X25)  Stow,  0.390,  3gr^ 
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tbq  tower  of,  London.  Cade,  with  his  followers,  came  A.  D.  1450. 
to  Southwark,  July  i  ;  and,  after  fome  hefitation,  were^  *~*^ 
admitted  into  London.  There  they  feizedy  and,  with- 
out ai?y,  trial,' beheaded  the  lord  Say  and  Seale,  late 
high  treafurer  of  England,-  and  his  fon-in-law  Sir  James 
Cromer,,  fher iff  of  Kent.  For  a  few  days  they  behaved 
tolerably  well  >  but  being  perfons  of  low  birth  and  indi- 
gent circiijnftances,  they  could  not  long  behold  great 
wealth  Within  their  reach,  without  feizing  fome  of  it, 
of  which  their  leader  let  them  an  example.  This  alarm- 
ed tire  more  opulent  citizens^'  who,-  w^th  the  af- 
fiftance  of  the  lord  Scales,  drove  the  plunderers  out  of 
the  city>  July  5.  They  attempted  next  day  to  break  in 
by  the  bridge  ;  but  after  a  long  and  bloody  ftruggle,  tl^fcy 
were  obliged  to  defift,  and  agree  to  a  fliort  truce.     The  ' 

archbilhops  of  Canterbury  and  York,  who  refided  in  the 
tower,  being  informed  by  their  fpies,  that  they  were  much 
difpirited  by  their  late  repulfe,  caufed  a  pardon  under 
the  gieat  feal  to  be  proclaimed  in  Southwark,  to  all 
who  immediately  departed  to  their  own  homes.  This 
well-timed  proclamation  produced  a  wonderful  effe6t. 
In  a  few  hours  that  army,  lately  fo  formidable,  difap- 
peared.  Cade^  finding  himfelf  thus  abandond,  put  his 
booty  on  board  a  barge,  and  fent  it  to  Rochefter,  and 
proceeded  by  land  with  a  few  attendants :  but  being  de- 
nied admittance  into  Queenlborough  eaftle,  he  difmiffed 
all  his  followers,  and  put  on  a  difguife.  A  proclama- 
tion was  immediately  publifhed^  offering  a  reward  of 
1000  marks  to  any  who  brought  him  in,  dead  or  alive. 
He  was  difcovered  lurking  in  a  garden  at  Hothfield 
in  Suffex,  by  Alexander  Eden,  a  gentleman  of 
Kent,  and,  making  fome  refiftance,  was  killed,  and 
his  body  brought  to  London  ( 12,7).  Thus  ended  an  in- 
furre6^ion  which,  under  a  leader  of  higher  rank  and 
greater  honour,  might  have  produced  a  revolution. 

About  this  time  Edmund  duke  of  Somerfet  returned  Duke  of 
into  England  (having  lofl  Normandy,  aiid'-all  the  teiTi- S  mcr  et 
tories  of  the   Englifli   in  the   north  of  France,  Except  g^^J^^^^** 
Calais),  and  took  poffeffion  of  that  place,  in  the  favour 
of  the  queen  and  the  hati-ed  of  the  nation,  which   had 

(147)  Stow,  p.  391,  3^2.    Rym.  Feed.  torn.  11.  p.  17$, 
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A.D.  1451- been  filled  by  the  late  duke  of  Suffolk  ;  an  unfortunate 
^'■■''''^^^'■"^  circumftance,  which   prolonged    the    difcontents   of  the 

people^  and  the  confulions  of  the  country. 
Thel'rcnch     While  England  was    a  fcene  of  the  moft  violent  fac- 
recover       tlon  and  difcord,  the  French  were  employed  in  conquer- 
ouieime.     jj^g  Guienne,  and  the  Engiifli  territories  in  the  fouth  of 
France,  v/hich  they  would  not  have  attempted   in  other 
circurhilances  5  and,  to  thch'   own   furprife,  they  made 
this  conqueft  with  greater  eafej  and  in   a  fhorter  time^, 
than  that  of  Normandy.     For  though  the  people  of  tho 
principality  of  Aquitaine  dreaded  falling  uader  the  do- 
minion of  the  French,  and  were  warmly  attached  to  the 
Engiifli  governm'ent,  under  which  they  and  their  ancef- 
tdrs  had  lived   happily  above  300  years  ;  yet,  knowing 
the  diftra^ted  ftate  of  E-ngland,  and  that  they  could  not 
expe6^   anjr  effeeluai  protect  on'   from   thence,  the  far 
greatefc  part  bf  the  nobility  fubmxitted  without  reliftance,- 
in  order 'to  preferve  their  honours  and  eftates ;  arid  many 
oi"  the  fortified'  towns,  for  iimilar  rfeafons,  opened  their 
gates   to    the   French  troops  as   fdon  as   they  appear- 
■    ed.      It  would,    be-   tedious     id    attend    the    progrefsi 
of  the   FffeiMi    ai'itiisis    in   m.aking    this     conqueft;*^  ^It^^ 
is  fufficient  to  fay,  that  they  met  with  little  opbofitibn^  - 
except  from  the  city  of  Bourd^aux  ;  and  that  tliis  con- 
.queft  was  completed  by  taking  polieifion  of  Bayonrie  (the 
laft  place  held' by  the   Engliffi),    15th   Auguft  A.  E>. 
1451  ( it8)i     In  -this  mannery  and  in  fd  flibrt  a  time,  '^^ck^- 
orily  all  the  conquefts  of  Henry  V.  but^alfo  all  the  here-" 
ditary  dom.inions  of  the  kings  df  England  on  the  conti- 
nent, were  loll:. -The  thith  isy't^hat  as  the  conquefis  of  ■ 
H^nry  V.  w'ere  dhiefly  owing  lb  the  violent   faction^ 
w^hich  then  prevailed  in  Francc^^  fo  the  lofs  of  thefe  con- 
quefts, and  other  dominions,  was  alfo  chiefly  owing  t6 
the  no  lefs  violent  faclions  which  at  this  time  prevailed 
in  En^^land.     So  true  it  is,  thz.t  Gkhigdom  divided  again/t- 
itfelf  cannot  Jiand. 
h\>\\l^i.     AbdutUfe' time,  Pvichafd  duke  of  York  returned^ 
Duke  of      jg^omlrelandv  after  he  had  quieted  the  commotions,  and' 
York  takes  g-^^g^  ^1^^   hearts  of  the  people  of  that  kingdom,   by 
7ap:,arms.     ^^.^  ^.^^  ^^^   prudent  condu6l.     The  attempts  that  had 

f  iz3)M«oftrclct,  ton*;  3.  f.  32,~4o, 
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.been  made  to  preverit  bis  landing  in  England^  left  him  no  ^-O-  H5^- 
room  to'  doubt  of  the  hoftile  difpolitions  of  the  court,  ^^'^'^T'"^ 
and  made  him  hold  frequent  conferences  wjth  his  friends 
about  liis  fiiture'^operations.  By, their  adyice,  he  raifed 
an  army  in'  Wales,  where  .the  interell  of  the  Mortimer 
farnily  was  greateft,  and  marched  with  it  tOM^ards'Lgn- 
don;  giving  oat,  that  his  only  intention  in  taking  up 
;^rmsj  was  to  redrefs  the  grievances. of  the  nation,  and 
-fcring -the  authors  of  thofe  grievances,  particularly  the 
duke  of  Somerf(^t,  tojuftice.  When  he  approached  the 
.city,  he  was  informed  that  the  gates  wrould  be  fhut  againft 
him  ;  on  which  he  palled  the  Thames  at  Kingilon,  and 
encamped  ori  Burnt-heath,  near  Dartford  (129). 

In  the  mean  time,  the  queen  and  the  duke  of  Somer-Helseu- 
fet,  wdththe  affiftance  of  the  lords  who  adhered  to  the^'^^^^^' 
court,  raifed  an  army,  with  which  they  marched  towards 
their  enemies,  and  encamped  on  Blackheath.  When  the 
two  armies  lay  in  this  poilure,  the  king  fent  two  bifliops 
^nd  tvvo  lords  to  tire  duke  of  York,  to  demand  the  rea- 
fqn  of  his  appearing  in  arms.     His  anfwer  was  the  fame  ^ 

with  his  declarations  to  the  public  :  to  which  he  added, 
^^  That  as  foon  as  the  duke  of  Som^erfet  was  confined,- 
"  in  order  to  bis  trial,  hd  would  dilband  his  army,  and 
^'  attend  the  king  as  his  moft  humble  and  loyal  iubjedl:.'* 
This  propofal  was  agreed  to  ;  the  duke  of  Somerfet  was 
confined,  or  rather  confined  himfelf;  the  duke  of  York 
difbanded  his  army,  and  waited  on  the  king  in  his  tent^ 
March  i.  But  how  great  w^as  his  furprife,  when  he  favir 
his  capital  enemy  (whom  he  believed  to  be  confined), 
in  the  royal  prefence,  at  full  liberty  1  Though  he  per- 
ceived that  he  was  enfnared,  and  in  the  hands  of  his  ene- 
mies, he  could  not  refirain  his  indignation,  but  boldly 
accufed  Somerfet  of  high  treafon,  who  retorted  the  ac- 
cufationwith  equal  boldnefs.  As  foon  as  the  duke  of 
York  left  the  royal  tent,  he  was  ariefted,  and  condu6led 
to  London  ( 130). 

When  Henry  returned  to  Weftminfter,  he  called  a  great  is  delivered, 
council  of  the  nobility,  to    conlider  the  mutual  accufa- 
tions  of  the  two  dukes.     The  duke  of  Somerfet,  who 
was  at  full  lib-erty,  and  in  the  higheft   favour,  earneilly 

(li'S))  Stow,  p.  393.     Hallj  f.  81.  (130)  Id,  Ibid. 
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A.D.  145a.  Jnfifted,.  that  the  duke  of  York  fhould  be  condemned, 
? — °^*^  ^^  and  executed  as  a  traitor,  ail  his  cftates  cohMfcated,  and 
"all  his  family  feized,  as  the  only  nieans  of  prcferving  the 
king  and  all  the  houfe  of  Lancafter  from  deftru6tion. 
5^ut  this  me^fure  appeared  too  violent,  in  the  prefeiit 
temper  of  the  nation,  to  many  of  his  own  party ;  and 
feveral  incidents  occurred,  which  presented  its  being 
tarried  into  execution.  A  reporf  prevailed,  that  Edward 
icarl  of  March,  the  duke's  eldeft  foil,  at  the  head  of  an 
army,  was  on  his  way  to  London,  to  refcue  his  father. 
At  the  fame  time,  commiffioners  arrived  at  court  from 
the  nobility  of  &uienhe,  and  the  citizens  of  Bourdeaux'^ 
reprefenting  the  earneft  defire  of  the  people  of  that  coun- 
try to  return  to  their  obedience  in  England,  and  praying 
for  a  fleet  and  army  to  aflift'them  to  fhake  off  the  French 
yoke.  The  queen  and  Sofnerfet,  *  knowing  that  the  lofs 
of  that  country  had  made  therfi  the  objects  bf  public 
hatred,  earneftly  defired  to  recover  it,  in  order  to  regain 
the  favour  of  the  people.  This  they  could  not  do,  li 
they  executed  their  defign  againft  the  duke  of  York. 
They  refolved  therefore  to  fet^his  perfon  fr(^e,  but  to  bind 
his  confcience  bythe  ftrongeft  ties-  He  was  datried  to 
5t.  Paul's  church  ;  where,  in  the  prefence  of  many  pre* 
lates,  lords,  and  others,  he  fwore  upon  the  crofs,  that 
iie  would  never  take-  up  arms  againft' the  king,"!  on  any 
pretence-  Being  then  liberated,  he  retired  to  his'caftle 
of  V/igmore  in  Herefordihiie,  and  lived  fome  time  in 
great  privacy,  waiting  an  opportunity  to  reve/igc' his 
wrongs  and  aH'ert  his  rights  ( 131)".  *  '.' 

Attempt  to  Thfs  internalrxommotion  being  thus  quieted,  a  com- 
recover  miiHon  was  granted  to  the  famous  Talbot  earl  of  Shrewf- 
.  uienne.  j^^^^y^  ^q  yaife  a  body  of  troops  for  the  aid  of  the  people 
of  Guienne,  according  to  their  rcqueft.  Though  this 
venerable  warrior  was  now  '  in  the  80th  year  of  his  age, 
he  executed  this  commilfon  with  all  the  fpirit  and  acti- 
vity of  youth  ;  and  when  the  army  was  ready  to  embark, 
he  was  conftituted  the  king's  lieutenant  in  Aquitaine, 
with  very  ample  powers,  September  2  (132).  He  land^ 
ed,  061ober  17,  with  about^4ooo  men,  in  the  Ifle  of 
Medoc,  near  Bourdeaux  ;  and  being'joined  by  L'Efpare^' 


(131)  Stow,   p.   395.      Hall,  f.   81,  84, 
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tke  moi^  confiderable  perfon  in  thofe  parts,  -that  fmall  ^^2;^^' 
.territory  immediately  fubmitted.  The  citizens  of ^-^T'^'*-' 
Bourdeaux  fent  meffengers  to  him  with^-great  Jecrecy,  in- 
viting him -to  advance,  and  pro,mifing.to  admit  his  army 
at  one  of  the  -gates  which  was  in  their  pofleffion.  He 
accordingly  entered. the  city  06lober  23,  v/ithout  oppo- 
firion,  and  made  .the  French  garrifon  prifoners  (133). 
Having  remained  there  about  three  weeks,  to  fecure-that 
important  conniieft,  and  refre.fh  his  troops  ;  and  having 
received  a  reinforcement  of  4000  men,  commanded  by 
Us  fop  the  lord  Lifle,  with  a  iieet  of  eighty  fhips  loaded 
with  provilions^  he  marched  out,  ^d  i^  a  very  fhort 
time   reduced    all    the   BQurdelois,  and  fome  places  in 

Ferigord  ( 134)- 

When  Charles  VII.  king  of  France  received  iKteUi-A^D^i4gj 
gence  of  this  revolution,  he  was  at  the  head  of  an  army,  ^^^gj^°^^JJ , 
which  he  had  raifed  agalnft  his  fon  the  dauphin^  and  the  bury  killed, 
duke  of  Savoy  ;  and  he  immediately  detached  a  body  of 
troops  to  the  alhftance  of  the  earl  of  Clermont,  his  lieii- 
.tenant  in  Guienne,  and  prepared  to  follow  them  with  his^ 
whole  army.  As  foon  as  that  army  arrived,  the  tide  of 
fuccefs  began  -to  turn.  The  F;ieRch  took  Chalais,  and 
iiivelied  Gaftillon,  a  place  of  great  ftrength  and  impor- 
tance, July  1 3.  Apprehending  t"hat  the  Englifh  would 
attempt  to  raife  the  liege,  .they  fortiEed  their  camp,  plant- 
ing a  numerous  artillery  on  its  ramparts.  The  earl  of 
Shrewfbury,  with  his  fon  the  lord  Lifle,  immediately 
marched  fro^n  Bourdeaux  towards  Caftillon,  at  the  head 
of  1000  men  at  arms,  and  5000  archers.  Wheuthey 
approached  the  French  camp,  they  were  aftonifhed  at  its 
i^rength.  The  men  at  arms  difmounted;  and  the  brave 
Talbot,  riding  on  a  pony^  being,  from  his  grea4:  age^ 
unable  to  walk,  encouraged  his  men,  and  commanded 
the  allault.  The  conlii6l  was  fierce  and  bloody ;  and 
though  the  enemy's  artillery  made  great  havoc  among 
tire  Englifh,  they  broke  into  the  camp,  and  the  French 
began  to  recoil ;  when  a  freili  body  of  Britons  advanced 
to  the  charge,  and  changed  the  fortune  of  the  day.  Tal- 
bot was  wounded  in  the  beginning  of  the  a6fion  ;  and 
about  an  hour  after,  his  horfe  was  killed  by  a  cannon- 
ball,  and  he  was  thrown  on  the  ground.     In  this  extre- 

(133)  Monftrelet,  torn.  3.  f-  4i«  (^34)  W.  ibid. 
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A.  D.  i4?3-mity,  he  eameftly  conjured  his  iop,  lord  I^ine,  to  letiie, 
^"-"'^y      ^and  fave  hipifeif  for   the  future  fervice    of  his  country. 

But  that  young  nobleman  chofe  rather  to  die  with,  thaa 
to  dcfrrt  his  renowned  father  :  they  were  both  (lain,  and     ^ 
the  Engliili  fied^  leaving  about   looo  of  their  number 
dead  on  the  field  of  battle,  July  23  (135)- 
Bourdeaux       After  the  defeat  of  the  Englifn  at  Caftillon,  the  French 
tak«ii.         jYiet  with  little   oppolition  till  they  reached  Bourdeaux, 
which  they  invefted  w^ith   a   powerful  army,  Auguit  i- 
The   king,  attended  with  the  princes  of  the  blood,  and 
a,  numerous  train  of  nobles,  commanded  at  this  fiege, 
and  pufhed  it  with  great  vigour ;  and  the  place  w^as  no 
lefs  vigoroufly  defended,  by  a  gamfon  of  4000  Engliili, 
and  6000  citizens  and  people   of  the  country.     But  at 
length,  having  no  profpecl  of  relief,  and  their  provi- 
fions  beginning  to  fail,  they  furrendered  the-  city  Oclober 
17;  and  the  EngUfh  w-ere  permitted  to  depart  w^ith  all 
their  goods  ( 136).     Thus  w'ere  thefe  very  valuable  terri- 
tories in  the  fouth   of  France,  containing.  4  archbifliop- 
lics,  24  biihoprics,   15    earldoms,  202  baronies,  totally 
and, finally    loff,  by   w'hich   the  revenues  of  the  crow^n 
were  diminifired,  the  national  character  degraded,  and 
many  perfons  who   poifeifed  great  ejftates  and  offices  in 
thofe  countries  ruir^ed. 
Birth  of  When  the  difcontents  occanoned  by  thefe  lofTes  were  at 

war"^'^'  the  higheft,  the  queen  was  delivered  of  a^fon  (at  Weft- 
minfter,  OGtober    13),  who  w^as  named  iidward  (137). 
That  princefs  w^as  at  this  time  fo  unpopular,  that  many 
defamatory  tales   concerning    her  were  propagated,  and 
generally  believed  :  but  they  do  not  merit  a  place  in  hif- 
tory.  :  Boon  alter  the  delivery  of  the  queen,  the  king 
fpll  into  a  lingering  diftemper,  which  gveatly  debilitated 
both  his  body  and  mind,  and  rendered  hjm  unfit  for  any 
bufinefs  (138).     This,  w'ith  the  general  and  violent  ha- 
tred of  the  people  againft  the  queen  and  her  favourite  the 
duke  of  Somerfet,  threv;  the  court  into  great  confulion 
and  perplexity. 
A.D  I4S4.      Encouraged  by  thefe  circumflances,  the  duke  of  York 
Dakc  of      emerr^ed  from  his  retirement,  and  came  to  London,  at- 


York  pre- 
tcSor. 


(i'^5)Mon(trelft,  torn.  3.  f.   57.     Hall,  f.  84. 

(  136)  Monilreiei,  torn.    3.   f.   58,   59.  (137)  Stow,  p.   595. 

(138)  Rym.  Foed.  torn.   11.  p.  347. 
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tended  by  fome  of  the  moft  powerful  lords  of  his  party^A.  D.  1454 
particularly  Richard  Nevile  earl  of  Salifbury,  and  his^ 
fon  of  the  fame  name,  earl  of  Warwick,  the  moft  potent 
and  popular  noblemen  in  the  kingdom.     The  courtiers, 
alarmed  at  the  arrival  of  thefe  great  men,  with  numerous 
retinues,  in  the  capital,  advifed  the  queen  to  admit  the 
duke    of  York,  the  earls    of  Salifbury  and  Warwick, 
with  fome  others  of  their  party  into  the  council,  to  allay 
the  ferment  in  the  nation,  and  prevent  a  civil  w^ar.    Theie 
noblemen  being  accordingly  admitted,  foon  became  prcr 
dominant.     The  duke  of  Somerfet  was  ;feized   in  the 
queen's   chamber,  and  committed  to  the  Tower  (139). 
The  duke  of  York  was  appointed  to  hold  a  parliament, 
which  was  to  meet  at  Weftminfter,    February   14,  by  a 
commiffion    under    the     great    feal,    dated     February 
13  ( i4o)*     An  accufation  againft  the  duke  of  Sojonerfet 
was  prefented  to  the  houfe  of  peers,  but  not  profecuted, 
which  was  probably  owing  to  the  fhortnefs  of  the  feffion 
and    multiplicity   of   bulinefs  ( 141).:     Cardinal    John 
Kemp,    archbifbop  of   Canterbury  and   chancellor   of 
England,  having   died  in   the  mean  time,  a  deputation 
was  fentfrom  the  houfe  of  Lords,  to  the  king  atWindfov, 
to  know  his  pleafure  concerning  the  perfons  who  were  to 
fill  thefe  two  high  offices.     The  deputies  on  thejr  return 
reported  to  the  houfe,  March  25,  ''  That  they  had  been 
'^  to  wait  on  the  king  at  Windlor  ;  and  after  three  feve- 
*'  ral  j-epairs  thither,  and  earneft  folicitations  to  fpea|^ 
f'  with  the  king,  they  could 'by  no  means  have  any  an,~ 
**  fwer,  oi:  token   of  anfwer,  being  only  told  the  king 
*'  was  fick."     The  parliament  (in  which  the  York  par- 
ty prevailed)  having  fuflicient  evidence  of  the  king's  in^ 
capacity  for  government,  made  an  a6^  appointing  Richard 
duke  of  York  prote61or  of  the  kingdom  during  the  king's 
pleafure,  or 'till  prince  Edward  came,  to  ye^rs  of  difcrer 
,  tion  ;  and  this  ad:  was.  confirmed  by  a  commiffion  under 
the  great  leal,  April  3  (142).     At  the  fame  time  the  earl 
.  ©.f  Salifpury,  the  chief  confident  of  the  duke  of  York, 
Y^s  made  chancellor  ( 143).     The  duke  of  Somerfet  w^as 
deprived  of  the  government  of  Calais,,  which  was  grant? 

(139)  Hall,  f.  «5.         (140)  Ryrri.  Fqed.   tcm.  n.  p.   344. 
(141)  Stow,  p.   397.  {i42}Ryai.  Feed,   toiji,    11.  p.  34^. 

(143)  id.  ibid.  p.  345. 
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^.  D.  r4$5.  c(J  to  the  duke  of  York,  July  28,  for  fcven  years,  with 
^'     "^      ^  a  power  to  appoint  all  his  officers  ( 144). 
Duke  of         As  long  as   the  king  continued   ill  aj>d  incapable  o£ 
j/orkde-     bufmefs,  and  the  duke  of  Somerfet   a   prifoner  in  the 
,|w-ivcdof     rpower,  the  queen  was  conftrained  to  remain  quiet,  and 

the  pro-  1  0-1:7-1  ^^       (T  ' 

te-ctorfhip,  all ow  the  duke  of  York  to  manage  all  aftau'S,  as  pro- 
teclor  of  the  kingdom.  This  feems  to -have  lulled- that 
prince  afleep,  and  to  have  made  him  imagine  he  was  in 
no  danger  of  lofmg  his  power.  But  he  was  foon  unde- 
ceived :  for  the  king  having  recovered  his  health  in  fomc 
meafure,  about  the  beginning  of  this  year,  at  the  infti-' 
gation  of  the  queen,  revoked  the  duke  of  York's  com- 
miflionof  prote6tor,  and  took  the  reins  of  government 
into  his  own  hands,  or  rather  put  them  into  the  hands  -of 
his  active  ambitious  confoit.  One  of  the  firft  etFe61s  of 
this  revolution,  was  the  deliverance  of  the.duke  of  So- 
merfet from  his  confinement  in  the  Tower  of  London, 
February  5  (145). 

AthlirstioTu  The  animofity  between  the  dukes  of  York  and  So- 
merfet was  new -become  fb  violent,  that  it  threatened  ^h-e 
kingdom  with  an  immediate  civil  war.  To  prevent  this, 
feveral  great  men  interpofcd,  and  prevailed  upon  the  two 
enraged  dukes,  on  March  4^  to  fubmit  the  determination 
of  all  tl.cir  difputes  to  certain  arbitrators,  mutually 
chofen,  who  were  to  give  in  their  verdi6t  before  June 
20(146).  But  this  ■  pacific  fcheme  proved  abortive, 
and  this  quan-cl  was  fck>ner  decided  in  another  way. 

Firftbattfe       The  king  after  his  recovery,  or  rather  the  queen  and 

©f  St.  Ai-  ^omerfet,  not  contended  with  depriving  the  duke  of  York 
of  the  prote6^(:oiihip,  deprived  him  ibon  after  of  the  go- 
vernment of  Calais,  though  he  had  a  grant  of  it  under 
the  privy  feal  for  feven  years  ( 14.7).  The  duke,  enraged 
at  this  1  aft  injury,  gave  up  all  thoughts  of  a  reconcilia- 
tion with  Somerfet,  retired  into  Wales,  and  raifed  an  ar- 
my among  his  friends  and  vaflals  in  that  countiy ;  and 
being  joined  by  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  the  earls  of  Sa- 
liibury  and  Warv/ick,  tiie  lord  Cobham,  &:c.  with  their 
followers,  he  marched  towards  London.  On  the  other 
iid^y  ,the  dukes  of  Somerfet  and  Buckingham,  the  earls 

(144)  Id.  ibid.  p.  251.         (>45)Ryfn'  5" fled.  torn.  1 1,  p.  361,  3^4. 
(14^)  I.l.  ibid.  p.  362,  3$3. 
(i47)i^}Ki.  F/Kd.  torn.  u.  p.  3$i.  3<J3. 
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of  Northumberland,  Stafford,  Dorfet,  Pembroke,  andA.D.  145$- 
other  lords  of  the  Lancaftrian  party,  having  railed  an'  "y*""^^ 
army,  marched,  with  the  kipg  at  their  head,  fromWeft- 
minfter,  May  21,  encamped  that  night  at  Watford,  a'nd 
next  morning  t6ok  poifeirion  of  St.  Alban's.  On  the 
evening  of  the  fame  day,  the  duke  of  York  encamped 
at  Key  field,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  town,  and 
next  morning.  May  23,  drew  np  his  army  in  order  of 
battle.  Having  received  a  difdainfui  anfwer  to  arefpe6l- 
fulmeffage  he  had  fenttothe  king,  he  affaulted  the  town 
in  feveral  places  with  great  fury,  and  for  fome  time  met 
with  a  vigorous  fefiftance.  But  the  earl  of  Warwick 
having  forced  his'  way  into  Holywell-ftreet,  and  admitted 
the  duke  with  the  braveft  6f  his  followers,  n  fierce  con- 
fu6l  enfued,  in  which  many  fell  on  both  fides.  At 
kngth,  the  duke  of  Somerfet,  the  earls  of  Northumber- 
land and  Stafford,  the  lord  Clifford,  and  feveral  othey 
perfons  of  diftin6tion,  being  killed,  and  the  king,  the 
duke  of  Buckingham,  the  earl  of  Dorfet,  the  lord  Sud- 
^ly,  and  many  others,  wouiided,  the  royalifts  fled  or  fur- 
rendered,  and  the  Ydrkifts  obtained  a  complete  vie- 
eory  (148). ' 

On  this  occafion  the  duke  of  York  a6ied  with  un-  Moderation 
common  temper  and  moderation.     Being  informed  that  ^^  ^^^^.^ 
the  king  was  wounded,  and  had  taken  flhelter  in  a  tan- °      °[  ' 
ner's  houfe>  he,  with  the  earl  of  Saliibury  waited  upon 
him,  and,  falling  upon  their  knees,  declared  themfelves 
his  moft:  •  loyal  fubje^ls,  ready  to   obey  his  commands. 
Henry's  terrors  being  a  little  difpelled  by  this  declaration, 
he  intreated  them  to  put  a  flop  to  the  purfuit  and  flaugh- 
ter  ;   with    which   they   immediately    Complied  (149). 
Whether  this  extraordiaary  moderation  of  the  duke  of 
York    was    the    effe6i:  "of   his   natural   difpofition^    or 
proceeded    from      jpolitical     confiderations,     may    be 
a  little  doubtful;  though  its  uniformity  through  the  whole 
of  this  conteft   makes   it  probable   that  it   was  natural. 
Many  conquerors  would  have  made   a  vei^y  different  ufe 
of  fuch  a  vidory.     The  duke  condu61:ed  the  king  to 
London,  May  24,  treating  him  with  every  mark  of  fub- 
iniffion  ^nd  refpe^t.  ' 


(148)  T.  Wethamftede,  torn.  2.  p.  353—357.     Stow.  p.  395, 
j(  145)  Hall,  f.  86,     Sto-,v,  p.  400. 
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£..  D.  ri^5^.  Xhe  vi6i:orious  party  purfued  the  fame  moderate  mea- 
2rr  yT'"'"i'^^ures  iri  a  parliament  which  met  at  Weftminfter  July  g. 
ef  York"^  The  dake  of  York  contented  himfelf  with  procuving  aa 
£»rQtic>or.  a6t  of  indemnity  for  himfelf,  and  all  who  had  appeared 
with  him  in  arms  againii  the  king  at  the  battle  of  St. 
Alban-3.  All  the  prelates  and  peers  of  both  parties  re- 
newed their  oaths  of  fealty  to  the  king  ;  and  the  fefiion 
ended,  July  31,  with  a  declaration  of  the  innocence  of 
the  late  duke  of  Glouceftery  a  general  pardon,  and  a  pi'Or 
rogation  to  November  12(150)-  l>aring  this  interval  the 
duke  of  York  managed  all  aiiairs,  and  did  not  neglect  to- 
beftow  ieveral  honourable  and  lucrative  oijices  on  his 
friends,  particularly  the  government  qX  Calais  on  the 
earl  of  Warwick  ( 151).  When  the  parliament  met 
again,.  November  12,  the  king  being  in  a  languilTiing 
ftate,  and  incapable  of  buiinefs,  the  houfe  of  peers,  at 
fche  earneft  requefi  of  the  commons,  petitioned  .tiie  king 
■^o  appoint  a  protedlor  of  the  kingdom.  In  compliance 
with  this  petition,  the  king  conftituted  Riphard  duke  of 
York  ppote6tor  and  defender  of  the  kingdofa;,  till  prince 
Edward  came  to  years  of  difcretion,  or  till  his  commif- 
iion  was  revoked  by  the  kiiig,  with  the  confent  of  the. 
lords  fpiritual  and  temporal  in  parliament.  ,  This  com- 
miilioii  was  confirmed  in  parliament,  November  19  ; 
and  by  virtue  of  another  commiffion,  the  duke  pro- 
rogued the  paiiiameiit  from  rztii  December  to  24th  Ja- 
nuaryj  A.  t).  1456(152). 
A.D.  r456v  •-  A^  this  commiiiion  could  not  be  revoked  without  the 
The  duke    confcDt  of  tlic  houfc  of  pccrs,  at  whofe  requeil  it  had 

deprived  oi       ■  .  i        i     i  r  Vv      ,     •  •        i     i 

r-he  pr;-  been  given^,  tncdake  01  York  imagmed  tliatlie  was  now 
Mfirorihip.  firmly  fixed  in  the  proteclorfnip.  But  he  foon  found 
that  he  w"as  miftaken.  The  qu^n,  who  dreaded  to  dee  a 
prince  who  had  fuch  preteniions  to  the  crown  in  poffef- 
fion  of  To  much  power,  laboured,  by  every  infmuating 
fedu61:ive  art,  to. gain  a-  majority  of  the  loi'ds  to  confent 
to  the  revocation  of  the  duke's  commiffion.  Having 
fucceeded  in  this,  the  king  came  into  the  houfe  of  peers, 

.(rjra)  Pari.    Hift.    v.    a.    p.    278,   a8a.     J.  Wetharailcde,  torn.  z. 

F-  365—377- 

:    (151)  Hall,  f.  87. 

^;t5A}  Rym.  Fed.  torn.  11,  p.  3^5,370,. 
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Febntary  '  ^5,  and   declared,  that  he   was    in    perfect:  A. D.  i4<5, 
health,  and  that'  there  was  now  no  need  of  a  prote61or  ;  '^^-^'^T'^si^ 
he  therefore  requefted  theh'  confent  to  revoke  the  duke  of 
York's  cominllHon  ;  which  I'j^es  granted  (153).  ■   , 

The  duire  of  York,  chagrined  to  fee  himfeif  thus  out-  ^~.]^oi. 
whtcd.hf  a  woman,  and  unexpe6ledly  deprived  of  all  his 
powder,  left  the  court,  aiid  retired,  with  the  earls  of  Sa- 
liibury  and  Warwick,- into  YorkOiire,  where  they  had 
■frequent  nieetings  and  confultations.  The  queen  was 
not  ignorant  of  thofe  mee^tings  ;  and,  dreading  their  con- 
fequences,  flie  formed  a  plot  to  enfnare  her  three  moft 
formidable  enemies  at  once,  and  get  them  into  her  pow- 
er. As  London  was  not  a  proper  place  for  executing 
iter  deiign,  Qie  cdndu^led  the  king  towards  Goventryj 
under  the  pret-ence  of  giving  him  the  country  iir  and  ex~ 
^rcife,  for  the  benefit  of  his  health.  When  the  court  ar- 
rived:  at;  Goventry,  the  king  wTote  in  the  moft  p'reirmg- 
terms, ^  to  the  duke  of  York,  the  earls  of  Salifbury  and 
Wanvicky  to  come  and  attefid  a  council  on  affairs  of,  the 
greateft  moment.  Thefe  noblemen,-  appiehending  no" 
danger,'  fet  oiiton  their  journey  with  a  moder^e  retinue  ; 
but  ■  when  they  approdcted  the  city,  having  received  a 
meifag^  from  a  fecret  friend  at  court,  cliarging  them  not 
to  enter  Coventry,  buTtb  fly  for  their  lives,  they  turnedi, 
and  iied  different  ways  with  great^  precipitation.  The 
duke  of  York  took  fhelter  ia  his  caftle  of  Wigmore^ 
the  earl  of  Salifbury  in  his  caftle  of  Middleliam  in  York- 
fhire,  and  the  earl  of  Warwick  at  Calais  (154).  .  The 
difperfion  ofthefe  noblemen  produced  a  temporaiy  caim^  ' 
and  the  court  returned  to  WeilmLnfler. 

As  the  Englifb  had  taken  advantage  of  the  violent  fac-  a.15.  li^^W 
lions  which  raged  in  France  in   the  reign  of  Charles  VI.  The  Frcnck 
lo  the  French  v/ere  difpofed  to  take  advantage  of  the  no  '^^^^-^^  ^-'^* 
lefs  violent  fa<Si:ions"   v/hich  ilow  prevailed  in  England.  ^"  ' 
But 'their  own  wounds  were  not  yet  fo  well  healed,  as  to 
enable   them   to    inlii6l  very  d^ep  ones  on  their  enemies. 
The  marihal  de   Brez4   landed   4000   men,  Auguft  28, 
near  Sandwich  ^  and,  after  a  long  and  bloody  coniii6i,  ■ 
got  poffeflion  of  the  place,  plundered  it,    and  immedi- 
ately re-embarked  his  troopsj  not  daring  to  remain  on 

('53)  Ryra.  Feed.  torn,   iw  p.  35734- 
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A.p.  urs.  fh5r^  fo  much  as  one  night  (155)'  .  About  the. fame  time 
^~* — V— — '  a  body  of  Britons  landed  in  Cornwall,  plundered  a  fev/ 
Tillages.,  and  re- embarked  with  equal  precipitation  ( ii;6). 
Seeming  The  archbiHyop  of  Canterbury,  v'ithfeveral  other  pre-. 

<oai.t!Q.nof  ^3^^g  ^^(\  great  men,  alarmed  at  the fe  attempts  of  foreign 
parties.  enemies,  and  ftill  more  at  the  difcord  which  reigned 
amongfl:  the  nobility  at  home,  laboured  earneftly  to  put 
art  end  to  that  drfcord,'  and  bring  about  a  coalition  of 
parties.  The  king  entered  warmly  into  this  fcheme.;  and 
melTengers  were  fent  with  letters  to  all  the  great  men  of 
both  parties,  requiring  and  entreating  them  to  come  to 
London  for  that  moft  neceffary  purpofe.  Neither  of  the 
two  parties  were  at  this  time  fo  predominant  as.  to  dare  to- 
difobey  foreafonable  a  requiiition.  They  came  there- 
fore from  all  quarters,  but  full  of  mutual  diftruft  and  ha- 
ti"ed,  attended  by  numerous  retinues  of  armed  meiio 
The  duke  of  York,  the  earls  of  Salilbury  and  Warwick^ 
with  the  chief  men  of  their  party,  were  lodged  in  Lon- 
don, where  they  were  fecured  from  danger  by  the  favour 
of  the  citizens,  and  the  vigilance  of  Sir  Godfrey  BoUen 
lord  mayor  (who  patrolled  the  ftreets  every  night  with  a 
great  body  of  armed  men),  as  well  as  by  their  ow^n  fol- 
lowers. The  noblemenr  of  the  court^party  were  lodged 
in  Weftminfter  and  the  fuburbs  of  London.  After  feveral 
conferences,  a'  feeming  reconciliation  was  concluded, 
and  drawn  up  in  the  form  of  a  decree,  pronounced  by  the 
,  king,  March  24,  as  arbitrator  between  the  two  par- 
ties (157).  To  render  this  reconciHation  nx>re  confpi- 
cuous,  there  was  a  folemn  procelTion  of  both  parties,  on 
the  day  after^  to  St  Paul's  church,  the  duke  of  York 
leading  the  queen;  and  one  of  his  party  walking  hand 
in  hand  with  one  of  the  other  party,  with  all  the  exter- 
nal appearances  of  the  moft  perfe6f  cordiality  (158). 
But  it  was  foon  difeovered  that  theie  appearances  were 
deceitful 
Riot  in  Soon  after  this  proceffion,  the  duke  of  York  and  the 

London.  earl  of  Salilbury  retired  to  York,  and  the  eaxi  of  War- 
wick to  his^  government  of  Calais  ;  from  whence  he  v/as 
recalled  in  the  month  of  July,  to  anfwer  to  certain  com- 
plaints   made  againft   him   by  the    merchants  of   Lu- 

(i55)Monflrelet,  t.  3.  f.  21. 

(156)  Hall,  f.  88.         ('57)  j-  Wethaiijftsde,  p.  419—418. 

(158}  Stow,  p.  404.     Hill,  f.  <?»* 

beck 
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be<;k  ( i59)»     While  he  was  in  London  attending  this  bu-  A.  p.  145?- 
linefs,  as  he  rettiriied  from  court,  September  9,  he  was  '^'^'^'Sn**-^ 
in  great  danger  of  being  killed  in '  a   fiay  that  arofe  be- 
tween "foihe  of  the  king's   fervants  and  fo'me  of  his  reti- 
nue.    With  great  difficulty  he  rnade  his  v/ay  to  the  livcry, 
got'  into  his  barge^  and  efcaped  to  London  ( r6o).     Th-e 
earl,  dnd  almoft  all    the  v/orld,  believed  that  this  was  a- 
plot  formed  againft  his  life,  by  the  queen  and  the  yOung 
duke  of  Somerfet ;  he  complained  loudly  of  it  as  a  fla- 
grant violation  of  the  late   agreement,  and  haftezied  into' 
the  north  to' confult' with  his  father"  afid  the  duke  of 
York.     In  this  confultation  it  was  determined  to  be  up- 
on their  guard,  to  put  no  truft  in  the  moft  folemn  engage- 
ments of  their  enemies,  and  to  depend  upon  their  own'; 
ftrength  and  courage'  for  their' fafety.     About  the  end  of 
the  vear  the  earl  of  Warwick  returned  to  Calais  (161). 

T^he  earlof  Salifbury,  having  made  fruitlefs  appirca--'A.D.  1459, 
tions  to  court  for  the  punifhment'  of  tlibfe  who  had  in- Battle  at 
fulted  his  fon,  the  earlof  Warwick,  in  London,  cbl-*^''^^^^^* 
le61:ed  his  friends  arid  valTals  in  the'  north,  arid  marched 
wit'h  them  towards  Wiales,  to  join  the  duke  of  York> 
who  was   raifmg   his  forces  in  thofe  parts,  according  to 
tTie  concerted  plan.     But  he  was  interrupted  in  liis  march- 
by  the  lord  Audley,  who  placed  himfelf  direclly  in  his 
way,  on  Bloreheath,  on  the  boTd^rs  of  Staffordfliire  and 
Shropfhire,  September  22,  at  the  head  of  10,000  men, 
which' he  had' raifed  iri  Chefliire,  and  the  parts  adjacent,, 
where  the  Laricaftri^n-interefl' prevailed.     Thg  earl"  of 
Salifbury,  wliofe  forces  did'  n6t  exceed  5606,  fiipplied 
his  want  of  ftrerigth  by  a   flratagem.     The  two   armies 
being  encamped  on  the  oppofite  banks  of  a  narrow,  but 
deep 'and  rapid' rivulet,  he  dreV/'up  his  archer^  as  near' 
tlie  brink  as  pofTible,  on'  Sunday  moriling,  September 
23,  and  gave  them  dire61:ions  to  difcharge  a  flight  of  ar- 
rows againft  their  enemies,  and  then   retire  in  feeming 
diforder.     Lord  Audley,  deceived  by  thefe  appearances, 
paiTed   the  rivulet,'  and   his  principal;  officers,  in  great 
hafteand  littld  brdef-.     In   this  lituation,  before  one  half 
of  their  troops  had  jdined  them,  they  were  attacked  with. 
great  fury  by  their  enemies,  and,   after  a  fierce  conflic^^ 
defeated  ;  the  lord  Audley,  with  2400  of  his  men,  •  re- ' 
Jnainingdead  on  the  Held  (162). 

(159)  Rym.  ^'C8d,  torn.   11.  p.  415.     StoW,  p,  404." 

(160)  Id.  ibid,  (r5r)  Hall,  f.  90,  91. 
(lO)  Slow,  p.  405.    Hail,  f.  ;9r.    J.;Wetharafte«Je,  p,  455. 
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A.D.  1459.  Tlicearl  of  Sallfbuiy^  after  his  vidlory,  proceeded  on 
.^^''T'Xr'*"^  tiis  march*  and  ioined  die  d'ike  of  York  at  Ludlow  i 
diiperied.  wherc  the  earl  of  Warwick  foon  after  arrived  from  Calais, 
with  a  body  of  choice  troops,  commanded,  under  him. 
By  two  renowned  warriors.  Sir  Andrew  Trollop  and  Sir 
John  Blunt.  The  king,  queen,  and  court  lords,  hav- 
ing ralfed  an  army,  advanced  to  meet  their  eneniies,  and 
e'ncamped  at  Ludiford,  near  Ludlow,  06i6ber  13,  de- 
ligning  to  give  battle  next  day.  But,  in  the  mean  time, 
an  unexpected  tveni  happened,  which  prevented  an  ac- 
'tion,  and  produced  one  of  thofe  fudden,  furprifmg  revo- 
lutions, which  were  fo  frequent  in  this  period.  The 
duke  of  York,  in'  all  his  contefls  with  the  court,  pro- 
felTed  tire  greateft  loyalty  to  the  king,  and  carefully  con- 
cealed his  defign  to  feize  the  crown,  which  was  known 
.  only  to  a  few  of  his  fpecial  confidents.  This  important 
fecret  was,  either  by  the  duke  himfelf,  or  fcm.e  of  his 
c^onfidents,  communicated  to  Sir  Andrew  Tiol lop  :  who 
being  really  attached  to  the  houfe  of  Lancafler,  deferteci 
to  the  king  with  the  troops  under  his  com.mand,  in  tlie 
night  of  061:ober  13.  Several  others,  induced  by  ai 
proclamation  of  pardon  from  the  king,  difcovered  a  difr  1 
poiition  to  imitate  their  example,  or  at  leail  to  depart 
to  their  owTi  homes.  The  duke  of  York,  and  his  chief 
friends,  ffruck  with  confternation,  and  not  knowing 
whom  to  truft,  determined  to  fave  themfelves  by  flight.; 
The  duke,  w-ith  his  fecohd  fon,  the  earl  of  Rutland, 
i!ed  through  Wales  into  L^eland.  His  eldeft  fon,  the 
earl  of  March,  with  the  earls  of  Salifbury  and  W^ir- 
wick,  made  dieir  efcape  into  Bevonfhire,  and  from 
thence  to  Calais,  w^here  they  landed  November  2  (163). 
In  this  manner,  the  lately-triumphant  Yorkifts  were  dif- 
perfed,  and  feemingly  ruined,  in  a  moment,  and  witli- 
out  a  blow. 
Faillamcnt.      j^^  p^fj^  tJijg  unexpe61ed  advantage  as  far  as  poffible, 

a  kind  of  packed  parliament  w^as  fummoned  to  meet  at 
Covcnuy,  November  20  ;  in  w^hich  the  duke  of  York, 
with  his  tw^o  fons,  Edward  earl  of  March  and  Edmund 
carl  of  Rutland,  the  earls  of  Salifbury  and  Warwick, 
the  lord  Clinton,  and   many  knights    and    gentlemen, 

(153)  J,    Wctbamaedc,    p.    A$9-^A^^*    ^^^^    ^'    S*»      Hollingfii. 

were 
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were  attainted    as  traitors,    and  their  eft ates  confifca- A.  D.  1459. 
ted  (164).  ^  """^^^      ^ 

But  this  gale  of  profperity  was  of  flrort  duration  ;  and  a. d.  1460. 
anotfier  of  thofe  furprifing  changes  of  fortune,  which  were  ^°/"''^!|^^^'^' 
fo  frequent  in  thi^  memorable  con teft  between  the  hcufes  En^kad! 
of  York  and  Lancafter,  and  give  this  period  of  our  hif- 
tory  fo  much  the  air  of  a  romance,  very  foon  took  place. 
The  queen,  determined  to  deftroy  all  the  friends  of  the 
family  of  York,  perfuaded  the  king  to  fend  commiifion-* 
ers  into  thofe  parts  of  the  kingdom  where  they  mofl: 
abounded,  to  try  and  puniili  all  who  had  been  concerned 
in  any  of  the  late  infuiTe61ions.  This  excited  the  mofl 
terrible  alarms,  and  made  the  people  look  around  them 
for  prote6liQn  from  impending  ruin.  The  people  of  Kent, 
who  were  particularly  obnoxious,  fent  mellengers  to  the 
lords  at  Calais,  earneftly  intreating  them. to  come  over, 
and  promiling  that  the  whole  county  w^ould  join  them  on 
their  landing.  Thefe  lords,  burning  with  the  moft;  ardent 
defuses  to  retrieve  their  loffes  and  take  vengeance  on  their 
enemies,  joyfully  accepted  of  the  invitation,  and  landed 
at  Sandwich  with  only  1500  of  their  followers.  They, 
were  immediately  joined  by  the  lord  Cobham,  with  4000 
well-armed  troops;  and  fo  general  was  the  rifing  in  their 
favour,  that  they  entered  London,  July  2,  with  an  army 
of  40,000  men  (165). 

In  the  mean  time,  the   queen,  with  thofe  lords  and  Battle  of 
gentlemen  who  adhered  to  the  houfe  of  Lancafter,  having  ^°"^^'"^' 
colle6led  an   army  at  Coventry  (which  was  then  called  ^'**^' 
the  queen's   chamber),  marched  towards  London.     But 
their  enemies  faved  them  the  trouble  of  fo  long  a  march : 
for  the  earls  of  March  and  Warwick,  with  the  lords  Cob- 
ham  and  Bourchier,  at  the  head  of  25,000  of  their  beft 
troops,  departed  from  London  to   meet   them;  and  the 
two  armies  came  in  fight  of  each  other,  July   10,  near? 
Northampton  ;  w^here   a  bloody  battle  was  fought,  in 
which  the  Yorkifts  obtained  a  complete  vi6lory.     The 
duke  of  Buckingham,  who  commanded  the  royal  army, 
the  earl  of  Shrewfbury,    the  lords  Beaumont  aud  Eger- 
mont,  with  many  knights  and  gentlemen,  were  killed  ; 

(164)  Parliament.  Hift.  v.   2.    p.  2,85,  Sec,  Wethamftede,  p.  46*— • 
47a.     Rym.  FcEd.  torn.  ri.  p.  455. 

(165)  J.  Wethamftede,  p.  478.     Stow,  p.  308,    H.all,  f.  ^4, 
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A.D.  14^0.  as  the  commanders  on  the  other  fide  had  given  particular 
''^ — 1'"^*^  dire^iions  to  their  foldiers  to  fpare  none  of  the  nobiUty 
or  gentry.     The  queen,  with  her  fon  the  prince  of  Wales,- 
fied  with  only  a  few  perfons  in  their  company;  and  after 
iku Iking  for  fonie  time   in   different  places,  they  took 
flielter  in  Scotland;  where  they  arrived  in  a  very  wretched 
condition,  having  been  robbed  of  their  money  and  bag- 
gage by  the  way  (166). 
The  king         After  the  battle,  the  vi61orious  earls  found  the  king  in 
cond^cied    ^.{^  ^^^^  almoft  alone,  treated  him  with  great  refpec^,  and 
canted  him  in  a  kind  of  proceiTion  into-  Northampton. 
Having  refted,-  and  refreiTied  their  troops  in  that  place 
three  days,  they  fet  out  on  their  return  to  London,  en- 
tered that  capital  in  triumph,  July   16,  and  lodged  the 
king  in  the  bifhop's  palace  {167).     This  contell:  feemed 
now  to  be  at  an  end  ;  the  chief  fupporters  of  the   houfe 
of  Lancafter  being  killed  or  taken  prifoners,  the  queen, 
■with  her  fon,  expelled  the  kingdom,-  and  the  weak,  un- 
happy Henry  in  the  hands  of  his  enemies.     But  torrents 
of  blood  were  yet  to  flow  before  it  was  determined;  ow- 
ing, on  the  one  hand,  to  the   political  timidity  of  the 
duke  of  York,  and,  on   the  other,  to  the  a6livity  and 
undaunted  fpirit  of  queen  Margaret. 

Immediately  after  the  victory  at  Northampton,  mef- 
fengers  vvcre  fent  .into  Ireland,  to  inform  the  duke  of 
York  of  the  fuccefs  of  his  friends,  and  intreathim  to  re- 
turn to  England.  In  the  mean  time,  his  party  being  in 
poffeifion  of  all  the  power  of  the  king,  as  well  as  of  his 
perfon,  did  not  neglecl:  to  employ  it  for  the  benefit  ot 
themfelves  and  their  friends  ^  though  they  paid  more  re- 
gard to  juftice  than  is  commonly  done  on  iimilar  occa- 
sions (i63).  Tliey  ilfued  writs  in  theking's  name,  July 
2,0,  for  a  parliament  to  meet  at  Weitminfter,  06fober  7,. 
Gire6i:ed  to  all  rlie  peers  of  both  parties,  without  difliric- 
tion,  and  permitted  the  members  of  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons to  be  ele6fed  according  to  law  (169).  Two  days, 
after  the  meeting  of  parliament,  the  duke  of  York 
reached  London,  rode  through  the  city  in  ^reat  flate; 

(i55)  J.  Wcthamflcde,.  p.  480.     Hnll,  f.  94.     Stow,  p.  409. 

'(167)  J.Wethamdede,  p.  480.     Hall,  £.514.      Sto\v,  p.  4-i?' 

(16S)  Kym.   Feed.  torn.  10.  p.459,  4^0. 

(169)  QQH^n  Ahvidg.  ^.66$. 
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alighted  at  Weftminfter-hall,  and  went  direclly  to  the  A.  D.  1460- 
hoafe  of  peers  ;  where,  ftanding  under  the  royal  canopy,  ' 
he  laid  his  right  hand  on  the  cufliion,  and  feemedto 
expe6t  ail  invitation  to  place  himfelf  in  the  throne.  la 
this  he  was  difappointed.  A  folcmn  lilence  reigned  in 
the  houfe  forfome  moments.  At  length,  the  archbifhop 
of  Canterbury  alked  him,  if  he  would  gowdth  him,  and 
wait  upon  the  king;-  to  which  the  duke,  in  great  agita- 
tion, replied, — ^'^  I  know  no  perfonto  whom  I  owe  that 
^^  mark  of  refpecl,  which  is  more  juftly  due  to  my- 
^^  felf  from  all  others ;"  and  then  hurried  out  of  the 
houfe  (170). 

The  duke  of  York  having  made  this  difcovery  of  his 
deiign  to  claim  the  crown,  did  not  affe6i:  to  keep  it  any 
longer  a  fecret.  A  few  days  after  (06lober  16),  he,  by 
his  counfel^  gave  in  to  both  houfes  a  formal  claim  of  the 
crown,  with  his  pedigree  on  which  that  claim  was  found- 
ed, deriving  his  defcent  from  Lionel  duke  of  Clarence, 
third  fon  of  Edward  III.  and  elder  brother  to  John  cf 
Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancafter,  from  whom  Henry  VI.  was 
defcended.  This  claim  and  pedigree  (which  was  per- 
fe6Hy  clear  and  well  authenticated)  was  laid  before  the 
king  ;  whofe  counfel,  a  few  days  after,  prefented  ar- 
guments in  fuppoit  of  his  title,  and  obje6lions  to  the 
claim  of  the  duke  of  York  ;  which  were  communicated 
to  that  prince,  and  anfwered  in  his  name.  This  great 
caufe,  having  been  thus  pleaded  by  the  parties,  was  de- 
bated feveraldays  in  parliament  ;  and,  as  it  is  faid,  with 
great  freedom :  one  party  fupporting  the  title  of  the  houfe 
of  Lancaiter,  on  the  grounds  of — parliamentary  fettle- 
ments — long  polTeffion— and  frequent  oaths  of  fealty  ; 
the  other  contending  for  the  fuperior  right  of  the  houfe  oF 
York,  as  defcended  from  the  eld  eft  branch  of  the  i'oyal 
family.  After  long  and  warm  debates,  the  following 
compromife  was  propofed,  adopted,  and  formed  into  an 
aft  of  parliament,  November  i,  viz.  that  Henry  fliall 
continue  king  during  his  life,  and, — That  the  duke  of 
York,  or  his  heir,  ikall  fucceed  to  the  crown  on  Henry's 
death.     Many  other  ftipulations  were  added,   to   fecure 

(170)  The  above  nccount  of  this  tranfjiiStion  is  taken  from  J.  Wetham- 
ftede,  abbot  of  St.  Alban's  (v/ho  was  probably  prefent),  and  is  more  WO r* 
thy  of  credit  thaa  the  wccoaius  of  later  hiftoriaas, 

■'   1%  &e 
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A.D.  i4<^o.the  faccefs  of  this  fclieme  (i7i>     But  contefts   for  a 
''•^'''*^^'"*^  crown  are  not  fo  eafily  compromifed ;  and  though  this 
arrangement' feemcd  to  fatisfy  both,  it  in  reality  facisfied 
neither  of  the  contending  parties.     The  late  parliament 
at' Coventry,  which  had  attainted  the'  duke  of  York  and 
his  friends,  was  declaxed  to  have  been  no  lawful  parlia- 
ment, and  all  its  acls  refcinded  (172,). 
The  t^^^o         The  calm  produced  by  the  above  compromife  was 
rofes.         y^^y  fhort,  and   many  circumftances  portended  an  ap- 
proaching itbrm.     The  v/hole  ntition  was  now  divided 
into  two   parties;  the  one  diilinguillied  by  the  red  rofe^ 
the  badg^  of  the  houfe  of  Lancafter,  the  other  by  the 
white  rofe,  the  badge  of  the  houfe  of  York.     Two  hii!o- 
nans,  whoflourifhed  in  thofe  unhappy  times,  have  drawn 
a  moft  afie6ting  pi6liire  of  the   diilracled  ftate  of  tire 
country,  and  the  violentanimofityof  the  two  parties  (173). ' 
-  The  chief  ftrength  of  the  Lancastrian  party  lay  in  the 
north,- and  of  the' York  party  in  London,  the  fouth  of 
England,  and  marches  of  Vv^ales  :  though  both  had  par- 
tizans  in  every  corner  of  the  kingdom,  and   frequently 
in  the  fame  family. 
*fhiqueeh'     The  king,  o/rather  the  duke  of  York  in  his  name,  ■ 
invades       fent  a  requilitlon  to  the  queen  to  return  to  court  with  her 
j5,huiaiid,     ^^^  piiace  Edward.     But  that  princefs  had  other  deligns 
in  view^> '   She  had- met  with  a  kind  reception   in  Scot*  . 
land;  the   young  king,  James  ILL  being  nearly  related' 
to  the  family  of  Lancafter.     Many  mardal  adyenturers 
qf  that  nation  efpoufed  her  eaule,  and  fne  was   there 
joined  by  the  dukes  of  Som^rfet  and  Exeter,  and  other 
fugitives  of  her  party;  w'ho  being  united,  formed  a  fmall  V 
army,  w'ith  vv^hich  fhe  entered  England.     The  earls  of 
Northumberland  arid  Weftmoreland,  with  the  other  ba- 
ions,  knights,  and  gentlemen  of  the  northern  counties, 
Ctowdedto  her  ftandard ,  and  llie  foon  faw  herfelf  at  the 
head  of  an  army  of  20,000  men  ;  with  w'hichfhe  matched" 
fouthward(i74). 
Battle  of  '       The  duke  of  York,,  receiving  interiigcnce  of  this  in- ^ 
Wskcfielu.  vafiorj',  comi«iV«^<?4  the  cuftody  of  the  king's  perfon,  an# 

(171)  Wethamftede,  p-  4^4,  &c.     Stow,  p.  409. 
(lyz)  Statute^-,  39  rf.  n.  VI. 

U73).  W'^tliamlUde,  p.  492.     Contln.  Hift.  Crdyl.  p.  549. 
<  1 74)  Hali, "  f.  ^5 •    HoiiiQ^C;.  p.  1 303, 
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.the  guard  of  the  city,  to-theduke  qf  Norfolk  and  the  A.  D.  14^0. 
'.earl  of  Warwick  3  fent  his  eldeft  fon,  Edward,  into  the  ^■^"""^^^^"^ 
rnarches  of  Wales,  toraifean  army:  and  .then,  Decem- 
ber 2,  fet  out  fi^oni  London,  attended  by  his  fecond  fon, 
Edmund  earl  of  Rutland,  and  his  fn^rid.the  earl  of  Sa- 
hfbury,  with  a  fmall  body  of  troops.     He   proceeded 
northward,  by  eafy  marches,  to  give  his  friends  an  op- 
portunity of  joining  him  ;  and  when  he  reached  Wake- 
field, December   24,  his   army  amounted  to  5000  men. 
There  he  received  the  difagreeable  news,  that  the  queen 
,was  approaching  with  an  army  four  4;imes  the  number  of 
his;  which  obliged  him  to  condu61:  his  troops  into  his 
caftle  of  Sandal,  where  he  was  befieged.     He  probably 
defigned  to  remain  on  the  defenfive,  till   he  was  joined 
by  his  fon  the  earl  of  March;  but  either  want  of  provi- 
iions,— too  great  confidence  in  the  courage  of  his  troops^ 
-^or  the  infults  of  the  beficgers,  made  him  change  his 
mind,  and  refolve  to  give  the;  enemy  battle,  contrary  (it 
is  faid)  io  -the  advice  of  his  two  great  confidents,  the  earl 
of  Salilbury  and  Sir  David  Hall  ( 175).     Accordingly  lie 
drew  up  his  little  army  in  ordetof  battle,  on  die  mornr 
ing  of  December  30,  and  marched  down  the  hill  towards 
die  enemy.     The  duke  of  Somerfet,  who  commanded 
the   queen's  army,  had  advanced  the  earl  of  Wiltfliire, 
with  a  body  of  troops   on  one  wing,  and  the  lord  Clif- 
ford on  the  other,  with  orders  to  lie  concealed  till  the  bat- 
tle began,  and  then  to  aitack  the  flanks  and  rear  of  the 
enemy.     The  duke  of  York  attacked  the  main  body, 
commanded  by  the  duke  of  Somerfet,  with  great  fury  ; 
but  was  inftantly  furix)unded,  and  in  half  an  hou?-  he  and 
2800  of  his  men  were  killed,  and  almoft  all  jthe  reft  ta- 
ken prifoners  (176). 

The  queen  and  her  partifans  were  immoderately  elated  ^•^;  M^?' 

.  ,      1  •       •  o  1  1  -,     '  r       c  •       -  •    '       Cruelties  ox 

With  this  Victory,  and  made  a  cruel  uie  or  it,  imagining  ,he  queen's 
that  it  was  depiiive.     The  lord  Clifford  murdered  in  cold  followers, 
blood,  on  the  bridge  of  Wakefield,  the  earl  of  Rutland, 
a  young  prince  of  exquifite  beauty  and  great  hopes.  The 
fame  ferocious  baron,  having  found   the   body  of  the 
duke  of  York  on  the  field,  cut  off  the  head,  put  it  on  a 

•  (175)  Hall,  f.  98,  99, 

(176)  Wethamllede,  p,  485,     Coiltin.  Hift.  Croyl.  p.  $50.     Hall,  f. 
ci^.     Stow,  p.  412,, 
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A.  D.  14^1.  fpear,  and  prefented  it  io  the  queen,  who  commanded  it, 
.^" — y^""^  with  a  paper  crown   upon  it,  to  be  placed  on  the  walls 
of  York  (177).     The  earl  of  Salifbury  was  taken  prifp- 
ner,  and,  with   feveral  knights   and  gentlemen,  fent  to 
Pomfret,  and  there  beheaded,  without  trial,  and  without' 
mercy.     The  queen's  army  conlifted  chiefly  of  the  bor- 
derers of  both  nations,  who  had  been  allured  to  her  ftand- 
ard  by  the  promife  of  permiffion  to  plunder  all  the  coun- 
try beyond  Trent.     This  permiiTion  they  now  ufed,  and 
jnarked    their   way  wi.th    defolation  as   they    advanced 
fouthward,    plundering,    and   often   burning    churches, 
monafteries,     and    private     lioufes,     without     diftinc- 
tion  (178). 
T,atLieof         Edward  earl  of  March  was  at  Glouceller  >vhen  he  re- 
Moitimer's  ceived  the  melancholy  tidings  of  his  father's  death,  and 
crofs,  the  deftru6tiDn  of  his  army.      Though   he  was    much 

afiVi6led  at  the  lofs  of  fo  good  a  parent,  and   fo  many 
'  riends,  he  was  not  difpirited,  but  marched  immediately 

o  Siirewfbury,  at  the  head  of  23000  men,  to  meet  the 
queen  and  her  yi61orious  army.  Here  he  received  intel- 
ligence, that  Jafper  Tudor,  carl  of  Pembroke,  uterine 
bi-cther  to  king  Henry,  and  the  earls  of  Wiltihire  and 
Ormond,  were  following  hipa  with  a  confiderable  army 
of  Welfli  and  Iriili;  which  determined  him  to  turn  back 
to  encounter  thefe  enemies  in  the  firft  place.  The  two 
armues  met,  February  2,  at  Mortimer''s  crofs,  near  Here- 
ford, where  a  bloody  battle  was  fought,  in  which  the 
earl  of  March,  now  duke  of  York,  obtained  a  complete 
vicljory.'  The  two  earls  made  their  efcape,  leaving  3800 
of  their  men  dead  on  the  field;  but  Sir  Owen  Tudor, 
father  to  the  e^rl  of  Pembroke,  with  feveral  othei  knights 
and  gentlemen,  were  taken  and  beheaded,  according  to 
^i\(t  barbarous  pra6i:ice  of  both  parties  in  this  cruel  con^^ 
tefl:  (179)-  " 

Second  bat-     The  queen  was  on  her  march   to    London  when   fhe 
tieofst.      received    the  news  of  this   defeat   of  her  friends;  and 
though  fhe  was  much  dcjccled  by  it,  flie  determined  to 
proceed,  in  hopes  of  getting  poiTeffion  of  the  capital,  and 

C177)    Wethamftede,  a   contemporary  writer,  , fays    the  duke  cf  York 
V/as  taken  alive,  and  bcin^aded  on  tne  field  oi  battle.    J.  Wetham.  p.  485. 
(1^8}-  Ibid.  p.  495.      C^nLinuatio.  K:rt.  Croyl.  p.. 531. 
(175)}  Hal);  f.  100.     HoUingih,  p.  i304;    Stew,  p.  413. 
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of  the  king's  perfon,  before  the  young  duke  of  York '^•^- U^i. 
coukl  come  to  their  relief.  But  when  Oie'  reached  St:  ^^""^i""'^ 
Alban's,  fire  found  the  duke.df  Norfolk  and  the  earl  of 
Warwick,  'with  the  king  in  their  company,  and  a  nu- 
merous army,  ready  to  obftru6l  her  piogrefs.  On  the 
morning  of  Shrove-Tuefday,  February  17,  the  queen's 
troops  attempted  to  force  their  way  through  the  town  of 
St.  Alban's;  but  were  repulled,  with  conliderable  lofs, 
by  a  ftrong  body  of  archers  poiled  in  the  market-place  ; 
which  obliged  them  to  turn  up  a  lane,  through  which, 
after  a  lliarp  coniii(9:,  they  gained  the  open  fields.  Here 
they  found  the  main  body  of  the  enemy  ready  to  receive 
them,  and  a  tierce  a<?iion  iinmediately  commenced. 
The  vi61ory  for  fome  time  remained  doubtful  ;  but  the 
lord  Lovelace,  who  commanded  the  Kentiili  men,  either 
through  cowardice  or  treachery,  turning  his  back,  the 
whole  army  fell  into  diforder.  The  duke  of  Norfolk 
and  the  earl  of  Warwick,  know^ing  that  immediate  death 
would  be  the  confequence  of  their  being  taken,  made 
their  efcape,  and  left  the  queen  in  poHeffion  of  the  field. 
Thus  three  pitched. battles,  all  of  them  very  bloody, 
were  fought  in  lefs  than  two  months,  of  v/hich  v^^e  have  . 
few  examples  in  hiftory.     - 

At  the  beginning  of  the  battle,  the  king  v^'as  left  in  his  The  queea 
tent,  under  the  care  of  lord  Bonvile,  who  would  have  recovers  her 
made  his  efcape,  but  was  perfuaded  by  the  king  to  ftay  ^"^^''^^* 
■with  him,  upon  his  royal   promife  for  his  fafety.     But 
he  was  beheaded  after  the  battle,  without  the  leaft  regard 
to  the  kmg  s  promife,  the  laws  of  war,  or  the  di6lates 
of  humanity.     H^nry  was  condu61:ed  to  lord  Clifford's 
tent,  where  he  had  a  tender  interview  with  his  queen  and 
fon.     At  the  queen's  defire,  he  knighted  the   prince  of 
Wales,  with  ^hirty  young  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  who 
had    diftinguifhed'   themfelves    in    the    preceding    ac- 
.  tion  (180). 

If  the   queen  could  have  marched  to  London  imme-  The  quGcn 
diately  after  the  victory  at  St.  Alban's,  fire  might  perhaps  returns  into 
have  obtained    admittance.     But  this   was   not   in  her '^^^  ^°* ^^' 
power.     Her  troops,  in  oppofition  to  the  moft  peremp- 
tctry  commands,  fpent  feveral    days    in  plundering  St. 

(180}  Hall,  f.  100. 
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A.D.  u^r.  Alban's,  and  the  adjacent  country,  and  puflied  their  ra- 
^'"^'^'sf'**^  vages  to  the  very  gates  of  the  city.  This  gave  the  citi- 
zens time  to  recover  from  their  conftemation,  and  in- 
fpired  them  with  a  refolution  to  expofe  themfelvcs  to  any 
danger,  rather  than  admit  fuch  favage  plunderers.  They 
eVen  flopped  a  fev^^  waggons  loaded  with  provifions, 
which  the  magiftrates  fent  to  tlie  queen  at  her  defire. 
Defpairing,  therefore,  of  gaining  the  capital,  upon  re- 
ceiving intelligence  that  the  duke  of  York  was  advancing 
.  at  the  head  of  a  fuperior  army,  fhe  v/as  obliged  to  relin- 
quiili  all  the  advantages  of  her  viclory,  and  retire  with 
her  army  into  the  north  ( 1 8 1 ) 
Acceffion  of  The  earl  of  Warwick,^  after  his  defeat,  colle6led,  the 
Edward  IV.  remains  of  his  fcattered  troops,  and  joined  the  duke  of 
York  at  Chipping-Norton ;  which  rendered  the  army  of 
that  prince  fuperior  to  that  of  his  enemies,  and  encou- 
raged him  to  advance  w^ith  a  defign  to  give  them  battle. 
But  finding  that  they  had  decamped,  inftead  of  purfuing 
them,  he  proceeded  to  the  capital,  into  which  he  en- 
tered, February  2,8,  amidft  the  loudeft  acclamations  of 
the  citizens;  and  on  the  following  days,  great  crowds  of 
people  from  Kent,  Effex,  and  the  neighbouring  counties^ 
came  to  the  city  to  join  his  ftandard.  Edward  w^ifelyde- 
termined  to  iinprove  the  prefent  favourable  opportunity. 
His  army  being  muftered  in  St.  John's  fields,  on  Sun- 
day March  2,  and  a  prodigious  multitude  of  the  citizens- 
come  out  to  view  it,  the  lord  Faucon^ridge,  who  fuper- 
intended  the  mufter,  took  an  opportunity  to  harangue 
the  people,— on  the  unfitnefs  of  king  Henry  forgovein- 
ment,—  on  the  misfortunes  of  his  reign,  —and  on  his  vi- 
olation of  the  late  folemn  agreement,  by  attempting  to 
deprive  the  duke  of  York  of  the  fucceffion  ;  and  coh- 
cluded  with  alking  them,  if  they  would  have  Henry  to 
reign  over  them  any  longer  .^  on  which  they  cried  out. 
No  !  no  I  He  then  a^ked  them,  if  they  would  have  Ed- 
ward duke  of  York  for  their  king  ?  To  which  they  an- 
fw^ered  m  the  affirmative,  with  the  loudeft  acclamations  ; 
and  fent  a  deputation  to  Edward,  to  befeech  him  to  tf- 
fume  the  government.  A  great  council  was  aflenibled 
next  day,  of  all  the  prelates,  ^nabie^,  chief  magiftrates, 

(181)  J.  Wethamaede,  p.  503--5d8.  "Ha^l,  f.  109.     Stow,  p.  4i4- 
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and  principal  gentlemen  in  and  about  London ;  to  which  A.  D.  1461. 

Edward,  in   perfon,  explained   his  title  to  the  crown, ""      v*"*^ 

and  infifted  on  that  article  of  the  IgUe  folemn  agreement, 

by  which  it  was  ftipulated,  ''  That  if  king  Henry  at- 

"  tempted  in  any  way  to  break  the  faid  agreement^  the 

*^  crown  fliould  immediately  devolve   to   the  duke'  of 

^'  York  or  his  heirs ;"  and  then  left  the  council  to  coh- 

fider  what  he  had  reprefented.     The  council,  after   a 

fhort  deliberation,  unanimoully  agreed,  "That  Henry 

««  of  Lancafter  had  forfeited  his  right  to  enjoy  the  crown 

*^  during  his  life ;  and  that  it  was  now  devolved  to  Ed- 

<'  ward  duke  of  York  ;"  and  concluded  with  entreating 

him  to  accept  of  that  crown  which  was  his   undoubted 

right.     Edward,  after  a  fhort  apology  for  his  youth  and 

inexperience,  complied  with  their  requeft.    On  Tuefday, 

March  4,  the  young  king  (for  fo   he  was  now  called) 

w^ent   in   proceflion  to  St.  Paul's,  where   Te  Deum  was 

fun^;    from  thence   he  proceeded  to  Weftminfter-hall; 

where,  being  feated  on  the  throne,  with  the  fceptre   in. 

his  hand,  he  received  the  homage  of  the  great  men  who 

were  prefent.     He  was  then  condutSled  into  the  church, 

feated  in  the  king's  feat,  and  offered  at  the  fhrine  of  St» 

Edward  (182). 

Thus  ended  the  inglorious  unhappy  reign  of  Henry  Charafter 
VI.  who  loft  ail  the  conquefts  of  his  illuftrious  father,  «^  j^^^'Y  - 
and  the  hereditary  dominions  of  his  family  in  France, 
and  at  laft  the  crown  of  England.  His  perfonal  ap- 
pearance was  mean,  his  countenance  melancholy  and 
■unmeaning,  bearing  little  or  no  refemblance  to  the  hand- 
fome,  ftrong,  and  a6live  Henry  V.  and  the  beautiful 
queen  Katharine.  But  the  weaknefs  of  his  underftand^ 
ing,  and  the  facility  of  his  temper,  were  his  m oft  fatal 
defe61s ;  the  one  rendering  him  quite  unfit  for  holding 
the  reins  of  government  him.felf,  the  other  making  him  a 
paifive  inftrument  in  the  hands  of  thofe  by  whom  he  was 
fun-ounded.  In  private  life,  he  was  harmlefs  and  inof- 
fenlive,  devout  (according  to  the  mode  of  thofe  times), 
chafte,  temperate, '  humble  in  profperity,  and  patient  in 


(182)  J.  Wethamftecfe,  p.  505— 514.  Continual.  Hid.  Croyl.  p.  53J* 
Hall,  f.  101,     Stow,  p.  415. 
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A.D.  i45i.a(Jverrit7  :  but  the  weakncfs  of  his  underftanding  de- 
'^"^^^f"^*-^ graded  all   h?s  vhtues.     In   a    word,  Henry  VI.    was 
much  fitter  for  a  monk  than  for  a  monarch,  and  would 
have   made   a  better    figure    in    a    cloifter   than   in   a 
court  (183).     put  that  iniignificancy  which  loft  him  his 
crown  faved  his  life  ;  for  when  he  fell  into  the  hands  of 
his  fucceflbr,  he  permitted  him  to  live,  not  thinking  his 
death  neceii'ary  to  his  ovrn  fecurity. 
Henry  VL       Henry  VL    cannot    be    conliderfed    as    an   ufurper  ; 
soufurpcr.  and  the    defence  which   he   made  for  himfelf,  when  he 
was  accufed  of  that  crime  in  the  tower,  feems  to  be  fa-. 
tisfa6lory:   ""  My  father  (faid  he)  and  grandfatlier  were 
"  kings  of  England  ;  I  was  enthroned  when  I  was   an 
*'  infant,  crowned  when  I  was  a  child,  received  the  vo- 
<'  luntary   hbmage   of  all   my   fubjc6fs,    and    enjoyed 
**^  the    royal    authority,     unchallenged,     aimoft     forty 
"  years  (184)-"     He  reigned  thirty-eight  years  and  fix 
months.     His  only  child,  Edward  prince  of  Wales,  wa^ 
now  in  the  fevcnth  year  of  his  age.     We  fliall  afterwards 
hear  of  his  uniiappy  fate. 


SECTION    lY, 


From  the  acceffion  cf  Edward  IV.  A.  D.  1461,  to  the  at 
ceJJon  cf  Edward  V.  A.  D.    1483. 


A.  D,  1451.  X-J  D  W  A  R  D  IV.  was  in  the  bloom  of  youtli,  being 
"^ — r^-^  hardly  nineteen  years  of  age,  wdien  he  afcendcd  the 
Edward  .throne  of  England ;  beautiful  in  liio  perfon,  engaging  in 
Strtfa^^  bis  deportment,  excelling  in  all  manly  exercifes,  brave, 
porth,  acfive,  and  even  prudent  beyond  his  years.  Inftead  of 
fpending  his  lime  in  vain  amufements,  he  applied  to  bu- 
finefs  with  fo  much  ardour,  that  the  firft  divilion  of  his 

(183)  Sfc  John  Blackman,  Dc  Virtutlbus  Henrici  VI.     Apud  OUer- 
bourn^ectWLthnmrtede,     edit.  Oxon.   1732..  ▼•  i.  p.  2,^7 — 306. 
(184}  Id.  ibid.  p.  305, 
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^rmy,  condu6led  by  the  earl  of  Warwick,  left  London,  A.  D.  1451. 
March  7;  and,  five  days  after,  he  followed  with  the  ^^•^^■r"^-^ 
reft  of  his  forces.  On  that  fame  day,  he  gave  a  fpeci^ 
[nen  of  that  cruelty  which  afterwards  ftained  his  charac- 
ter, by  ordering  the  execution  of  one  Walter  Walker,  a 
srocer,  for  having  fpoken  contemptuoufly  of  his  title  to 
■he  crown.  IJis  army  increafed  as  he  advanced  ;  and 
ivhen  he  reached  Pomfret,  March  27,  he  found  liimfelf 
at  the  head  of  a  gallant  army,  of  between  40,000  and 
50,000  men  (i). 

Qj^ieen  Margaret,  and  the   nobles  of  her  party^  'after  Battle  of 
their  return  into  the  north,  had  been  very  a6live  in  re- Towton, 
cruiting  their  army,  which  now  lay  at  York,  and  apiount- 
sd  to  60,000  men.     The  duke  of  Somerfet  was  appoint- 
ed commander  in  chief;  who,  leaving  the  king,  queen, 
and   prince   of'  Wales,  with  a  proper  guard,  at  York, 
marched  out  to   meet  the  enemy,  March  28.     On  that 
day,  the  pafs  at  Ferrybridge  was  eagerly  difputed  by  ad- 
t^anced  parties  of  both    armies ;  and,   after  two   bloody 
QvirmilTres,  was  fecured  by  the  Yorkifts,  who  'there  paiT- 
?d  the  river  hxz.     Early  in  th^  morning  of  Palm  Sun- 
day, March  29,  thefe  two  mighty  armies,  iniiamed  with 
Lire   moft   violent   animoiity    againft  one   another,    were 
drawn   up  in  order  of  battle  on  the  fields  between  t\\t, . 
two  villages  Saxton  and  Towton,  about  ten  miles  fouth 
©f  York.     Edward  iflued  orders  to  his   troops  to  take 
no  prifoners,  and  give  no  quarter;  nor  is   it  improbable 
that  the  orders  on  the  other  fide  were  in  the  fame  fangi;i- 
nary  ftrain.     The  a61ion  began  at  nine  in  the  morning, 
in  the  midft   of  a   heavy  fhower   of  fnow,    \5''hich   was 
blown  with  great  violence  in  the  faces  pf  the  Lancaftrians, 
and  prevented  them  from  feeing  the  enemy  diftin6lly,  or 
judging    rightly  of  t;heir   4iftance.     The   lord    Faucon- 
bridgc,    taking   advantage    of   this   circumftance,  com- 
jnanded  his  archers  to  advance  briikly  a  few  paces,  and 
flroot  their   flight  arrows   with  all  their  force,  and  then 
I  fall   back.     Thefe    arrows,    being    light,    reached   the 
Lancaftrians,  and  made  them  almoft  empty  their  quivers 
at  too  great  a  diftance.     The  Yorkifts  then  advanced  ; 
and,  pouring  in   Ibowers  of  arrows  upon  their  enemies, 
ilid  great  execution,  and  made  them  rufh  on  to  a  clofe 

(i)  J.  WcLhamftedcj  p.  515.     StoWj  p.  415.    Hall,  Hen.  VI.  f.  102, 
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AD.  t46't.  engngementj.  with  fwords^  fpears^  battle-axes^  and  othe' 
iiiftrumeuts  of  death.  The  confli6l  now  became  gene- 
lal,.  fierce,  and  bloody,  and  fo  continued  between  fou: 
and  five  Iiours,  victory  fometimes  feeming  to  incline  t( 
ihe  one  fide,  and  fometimes  to  the  other.  At  length 
towards  evening,  the  Lancaflrians  began  to  recoil ;  and 
feeing  hard  preilcd,  they  broke,  and  fled  on  all  fides 
and  were  purfued  with  great  (laughter.  This  v/as  on 
of  the  moft  bloody  battles  that  ever  was  fought  in  Bri 
rain^  Thofe  who.  were  employed  to  number  and  bur 
rl)e  dead  (as  we  are  told  by  a  contemporary  writer  wh 
lived  near  the  fcene  of  aftion),  declared,  that  their  num 
bxrr  amounted  to  38,000  (z).  Amongft  thefe  were  man 
perfons  of  rank  and  fortujae  ;  as  the  carls  of  Noithum 
terlandy  Weftmoreland,  and  Shrewfba*^;  the  lord 
ClilTard;,,  Beaumont^  Nevil,  Willoughby,  Wells,  Roo? 
Scales^  Grey,  Dacres,.  and  Molineux  ;  befid^es  a  prodi 
gious  number  of  knights  and  gentlemen  (3)^  Thiswj; 
fixe  fo'urth  pitched  battle  fought  in  lefs  than  three  montl 
in  England;,  in  which  above  60,000  of  her  braveft  for 
Deiiibed ;  among  whom  were  feveral  princes  of  tl 
bloody  and  many  of  the  prime  nobility. 

The  dukes  of  Somerfet   and   Exeter,  when  they  fa 

STo  Scot-'  that  all  was  iofb,  rode  full   fpeed  to  York,  attended  I: 

^^^-  feveral  lords  and  gentlemen  ;  and,    taking  with  them  tl 

kincf,  queen,  and  prince  of  Wales,  lied  into  Scotland 

and  never  thought  themleives  fafe  till  they  had  reache 

the  capital  of  that  kingdom  (4). 

Edward,  not  fatiated  with  all  the  blood  that  had  be€ 
foilt  in  battle^  caufed  much  noble  blood  to  be  fhed  c 
the  fcaffold.  The  earl  of  Devonfhire  and  Sir  W.  Hil 
bein^  taken  in  their  iiiglit,  were  beheaded  at  York,  an 
their  heads  fet  up  on  the  walls  of  that  city  ;  from  whic 
thole  of  the  duke  of  York  arid  the  earl  of  Salilbui 
-were  taken  down.  The  earl  of  Ormond  and  Wil 
ibire  was  beheaded  at  Newcaftle,  and  Sir  Thomas  Fu  i 
lord  at  Hexham  (5). 


(i)  Continuat.  Hlft.  troyl.  p.  ,$53. 

(3)  Stow,  p.  415.     J.  Weihamltede,  p.  5T7.     Hall,  Hen.  Vj.  f.  ip 

(4)  Hojingfh.  p.  1297,     Iceland's  Colk(Staflea,  vol.  j.  p.  499. 

(5)  Stov/,  p.  415. 

Aft! 
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After  celebrating  the  feaft  of  Eafter  at  York^  Edward  A- ^-^^4^2- 
narched  as  far  north  as  Newcaftle  ;'  and  having  left  ^^^<^  ^^37"*^ 
!arl  of  Wai-vi-ick  there  witii  a  competent  force,  to  keep  cro^^dL 
hat  pait  of  the  country  in  order  and  fubje6l:ion5  he  re- 
urned  to  London,  June   2,6 ;  and  three   days  after  he 
vas   crOM^ned    ar  Weliminfter    with  the  ufual  folem- 
iity(6). 

When  Henry  VI.  with  his  family  and  friends,  arrived  K^i;otW- 
ri  Scotland,  they  found  that   kingdom  in'  aim  oft  as  dif-^io"^  ''^ 
ra6led  a  condition  as  that  which  they  had  leftv    James  ^^'''^'^'^* 
11.  was  a  child  of  only  eight  years   of  age  y  the'  regents 
ippointed  by  parliament  were  divided  into  parties  ;  and 
he  whole  c^untiy  \^s  a-  fcene  of  fa61ions  and  family 
buds.     The  royal:  and  noble  fugitives,  howeverj  were      * 
dndly  received  and  entertained. '    Queen  Margaret'  fooii' 
pntra61ed  a  frieiidfhip  with  the  queen-mother/  Mary  of 
holders,  by  propofmg  a  marriage  between  th€  prince  of 
i¥ales  and  her  eldeft  daughter,'  which  was  conciuded* 
>he  alfo  gained  the  favour  of  the  regcnts^^-  by  fuiTcnder- 
ng  to   them  the  town'  and  caftie  of  Berwick^  April' 
•i^  (7).     To  countera6l  thefe  operations  of  his  moij  ac- 
ive  eneifiy,  Edward  fecredy  negotiated  an  alliance  with' 
Ee  potent  and  turbulent"  earl  of  Rofs,^  arid'  lord  of  the 
fleSj  June  2,  and  gave  the  earl  of  Warwick   a  commif- 
ion  to   treat^"  with  the  regents  of  Scotland  for  a  ti-uce^,^ 
July  18(8).     Thfs  prevented  a  national  declaration  from 
Scotland   in  favour  of  the   exiled  family,"  but  did  not 
preverft  maiiy  individxials  <>i  all'  ranlcs  from  efpoiifmg 
their  caufe.  . 

^  Edv;ard,."determin6d  to  fecure  tliat'crdwn  by  law  which  P^'^i^sjssaC? 
he  had  gained  by  arms,  iiTucd  writs.  May  :Z3,  fummon- 
ing  a  parliament  to  meet'  at   Weliminfter,  July  6- -but 
the  unfettled  l^ate  of  the  country,  and  the  dread  of  an 
invalion  froift'  Scotland^ '  caufed  it' to  be  prorogued  fv 
November  4(9)-     So  many  of  the  nobility  had  fallen  mi 
fettle,  or  died  oh   the  fcaffold,orhad  been  driven  into 
^ile,  that' there  remained  only  on'e   duke^  four  earls^ ' 
<jne  vifciount,  ancl  twenty-nine  barons,  who  were  fiim- 
iA)ned  to  this  parliament*     Henry  lY.  wa^  djeclared  t«- 

( 6 )  Hai r,  Edward  I vL  f.  i .     HolingfiiV  p.'  1 3  i  3 ," 

(7)  Stow,  p.  4f5.  (8)  Rvm.  Feed.  torn.  1 1.  p^  47A   A-it 
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A.D.  14(^1 -have  been  an  ufurper;  the   right    of"  Edward  IV.  to  the 
^'''"^i    *^  crown  was   acknowledged  and  confirmed ;  the   pofterlty 
of  Henry  of  Derby,  commonly  called   Henry  IV.  were 
declared  incapable   of  holding  any  eft  ate   or    dignity   ini 
any  part  of  the  Engliflr  dominions  for  ever;  Henry  VI. 
"  late    king  of  England^,    Margaret    late   queen,  Edward 
called  prince  of  Wales,  the  dukes  of  Somerfet  and  Exe- 
ter, the  earls  of  Northumbei'land,  Devonfhire,  and  Pem- 
broke, with  a  prodigious  number  of  lords,  knights,  and 
gentlemen,  were  attainted ;  the  heirs  of  all  thofe   of  the 
York  party  who  had  been  condemned  as  traitors  by  the 
other  party  when  they  were  predominant,  vrere   reftored 
to  the  eftates  and  honours  of  their  ancellors  ;  and,  in  a 
w^ord,  every  thing  was  done  the  victorious  prince  thought, 
fit  to  diclate ;  for  which  he  gave  them  many  thanks,  and 
made  them  many  promifes,  in  a  fpeech  from  the  throne, 
at  the  end  of  the  felTion  (lo). 
■Rewards.         At   the  concluiion   of  this  feff:on  of  parliament,  in 
which  fo  many  great  eftates  had   been  forfeited,  Edward 
enriched  his  friends  with  the  fpoils  of  his  enemies ;  and, 
to  gratify  their  ambition,  he  raifed  fome  of  them  to  ad- 
ditional honours.     Elis  eldeft  brother  George  was  creat- 
ed duke,  of  Clarence,  and  his  youngeft  brother  Richard, 
duke  of  Gloucefter ;  the  lord   Fauconbridge   was   made 
carl  of  Kent,  lord    Bourchier,  earl   of  Effex,  and   Sir 
John  Nevil,  brother  to  the  earl  of  Warwick,  was  made 
lord  Monf acute  ( 1 1 ) . 
.  jy      g.        Edward  was  no  lefs   attentive  to  puriifh  his  enemies, 
Pupiili-      *  than  to  reward  his  friends.     Jchn  de  Vere,  carl  of  Ox- 
raents.         ford,  with  Aubray  de  Vere,  his  fon,   and  feveral  knights 
and  gentlemen  of  the  Lancaftrian  party,  were  beheaded 
on  Tower-hill,  in  February  A.  D.  1462  (12). 
Q^iecn  While  Edward  was  thus  labouring  by  all  means  to  fix 

Margaret's  himfelf  firmly  on  the  throne,  his  moil:   formidable  ad- 
To}age  to    yg^f^p^  queen  Margaret  was  labouring  with  equal  ardour 
and  return,  to  procure  forces  to  pull  him  down.     Finding  that  fhe 
could  not  bring  the   regents  of  Scotland  to  declare  w^ar 
againfi  Edward,  flie,  M^ith  the  duke  of  Somerfet,  and  ^ 
fmall  retinue,  failed  to"^tiie  continent,  to  fo  licit  fuccours 

(1.0)  Paiiiament.  Hift.  vol.  2.  p.  311 — 319, 

(ii)  Parliament.  Hift.  p.   311— 319.     Hail,  Edw,  IV.  f.  I, 

(i?,)  St«\v,   p.  41^.     Kolinglh.  p.  1313. 

from 
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from  the  king  of  France,  and  her  otl^er  potent  friends.  A.  D.  I46^•. 
Thoaoh  Lewis  XI.  who  had  lately  mounted  t\\Q  throne ''^*'''""~*""^**' 
of  France,  was  one  of  the  moft  felfiili  unfeeling  princes 
that  ever  lived,  he  Could  not  refufe  a  feemingly  kind  re- 
c'eption  to  fo  near  a  relation  in  fo  great  diftrefs.  But 
the  unhappy  queen,  after  long  and  earnefl  folicitations, 
at  lafl  difcovered  that  no  efle6luai   fuccours  were  to   be  ' 

expc6led  from  that  quarter;  and  therefore,  having  ob- 
tained a  loan  of  20,000  livres,  and  a  fmall  body  of 
troops,  commanded  by  Peter  de  Breze,  fenefclial  of 
Normandy,  fhe  failed  fot  England,  and  after  a  v^ry 
Hormy  pailage  arrived  off  Tinmouth,  about  the  end  of 
this  year.  Being  prevented  from  landing  there,  her  fleet 
was  overtaken'  by  a  ftorm,  many  of  the  fliips  were  put 
on  fhore  near  B-amburgh  eaftle,  and  that  one  in  w^hicli 
the  queen  failed  got  into  Berwick,  with  great  difficulty. 
Th^  French  troops  took  fhelter  in  Holy  Illand,  and 
were  foon  attacked  by  a  fuperi or  force,  and  the  greatell 
part  of  them^  killed  or  taken  ;•  but  their  commander, 
with  fome  others,-  made  their  efcape  to  Berwick (13), 

Nothing  could  appear  more  defperate  than  the  caufe  a.  d,  14^?; 
of  Henry  VI.  and  his  faraily  at  this  time.     Almoft   allCauie  of 
their  powerful  friends  in  England  were  eit'her  killed  in-^"^"^^'  ^^' 
battle,  put  to  death  on  the  fcaffold,  or  attainted  and  ba-  ^  ^^"  ^' 
niflied  out   of  the   kingdom.     Edw^ard  was  negotiating 
truces  with  th=e*  kings  of  France'  and  Scotland,  the  only 
princes   from  whom  they  could -expe61:  alfiftance;  and 
there  wa^s  the  greateft  probability  that  thefe  nogotiations 
would   fucceed(i4).      Henry  duke   of    Somerfet,    the 
neareft   relation    and  greateft   fupport  of  the   houfe   of 
Lancafter,  viewing  things  in  this   li-ght,  yielded  to  def- 
pair,  and  made  his  peace  with  Edward ;  and  his  exam- 
ple   was   followed    by'    Sir   Ralph    Percy,    and    many 
others  (15).     In  a  word,  Henry,   his    queen,  and  fon, 
were   left   almoft  alone  at  Edinburgh,  without  friends, 
without   money,  and  w^ithout  any  probable  ground   of 
hope.  .    - 

But  nothing  could  fubdue  the  a61ive  undaunted  fpirit Queen  Mar- 
of  queen   Margaret.     Leaving  her  hufband  and   fon  at  garet's  le- 

(13)  Monftrclet,  H  3,.  p.  91.     Hiill,  Ed.  IV.  f,.,2i.     Stow,  p.  4H?. 

(14)  Rym.   Feed.  torn.  u.   p.  504 — 513. 
05)  H4II,  f.    I.      StOw,p.  4f5. 

Edinburgh, 
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A.  D.  14^3,  Edinburgh^  fhe  failed  from  Kircudbright,  in  Galloway, 
^^""^^ — '  April  8,  with   four   fhips,    and,   landing   in    Brittany, 
a°e  to°^"    obtained  a  prefent  of  12,000  crowns  from  that  duke  ( 16). 
France.   '   From  thencc  fhe  proceeded  to  the  court  of  France,  where 
fhe  was  treated  with  becoming  refpe6l,  and  ftood   god- 
mother to  the  only  fon  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  long  af- 
terwards Lewis  XII  (17).     Here,  however,  fhe  had  the 
mortification  to   fee   the  ambailadors  of  king  Edward, 
who  were  negotiating  a  truce,  well  received,  and  fre- 
quently admitted  to  audiences.     The  truth  is,  that  Mar- 
garet was  a  very  unwelcome  gueft  at  the  court  of  France ; 
and,  in  order  to  haften  her  departure,  Lew^is,  after  ex- 
a6ling  from  her  an  obligation  to  deliver  up  Calais  as  fooa, 
as  it  was  in  her  power,  privately  gave  her  a  fmall  body, 
of  troops,  with  which  fhe  arrived  iafe  in  Northumber- 
land, in^  the  month  of  061:ober,  expe6ling  that  the  peo- 
ple of  that  country  w^ould  take  up  arms  in  her  favour. 
But  they,  obferving  that  fhe  had  brought  but  a  fmall 
number  of  auxiliaries  from  France,  in  general  remained, 
quiet,  which  obliged  her,  after  taking  a  few  caftles,  to 
retire  into  Scotland,  where  fhe  fpent  the  winter  (18). 
Precauti-         Though  England  enjoyed  a  kind  of  peace  during  the 
ons  tak^i6    abfence  of  queen  Margaret,  Edward  feems  to  have  been 
by  Edward,  ^j^-^^j^r  continual  apprehenfions  of  an   attack  both  from 
France  and  Scotland.     To  guard  againft  thefe  attacks, 
he   conftituted  Sir  John  Nevile,  lately  created  vifcount. 
Montacute,  warden   of  the  marches  towards   Scotland, 
June  I,  with  power  to  array  all  the  men  in  the  northern 
counties,  between  fixteen  and  fixty  years  of  age,  to  re- 
pell  any  invafion  that  might  be  made  in  thofe  parts  (19). 
In  the  beginning  of  Auguft,  he  gave  a  commiiTion  to  the 
earl  of  Warwick  to  guard  the  fea,  with  a  certain  num- 
ber of  fhips  and  men,  probably  with  an  intention  to  in- 
tercept queen  Margaret   in  her  return  (20).     When  he 
received  intelligence  that  fhe  had  landed  in  the  north,  he 
came  with  all   poffible  expedition  to  York;  but  being 
there  'informed  that  (lie  had  retired  into  Scotland,  hcsre- 
turned  into  the  fouth(2i). 
A  D  14^4      Queen  Margaret,  being  determined  to  make  an  etiort 
<iuee»        to  recover  the  crown  which  lire  had  loft,  before  the  truce 

(16)  W.  Wyrccfter^  p.  493- 

(17)  Villar,  torn.  i6.  p.  .,54.  (18}  W.  Wyrcefter,  p  493,  494- 
(19)  Rym.  Feed.  torn.  ji.  p.  509.  (*«}  W.  ibid.  p.  506. 
(aij  Jiiljiid.  p.  Jiot      . 
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bkween  the  two  B'ritifh  kingdoms  was  concluded,  col- A.D.  i46'4. 
l^:;cled  all  the  friends  of  her  family  who  had   fled  into '       ^""""^ 
Scotland,  engaged  as  many  of  the  Scots  as  fhe   could,  f„^^[gf ' 
by  the  promife  of  rewards,  and  permilTion  to  plunder,  England. 
to  enter  into  her   fervice ;  and   joining  all  thefe  to  her 
French  auxiliaries^    formed  a:"  confiderable  army,   with 
which,  accompanied  by  her  hulband  and  fon,  fhe  enter- 
ed England  about  the  middle  of  April.     Her  affairs  for 
fome  time  wore  a  favourable  afpe6l.     The  caftles  of 
Bamburgh,  Dunftanburgh,    and  Alnwick,    were  either 
taken  by  her  troops,  or  delivered  to  her  by  their  gover- 
nors.    The  duke  of  Somerfet,  Sir  Ralph   Percy,-  and 
feveral  others  who  had  niade  their  peace  with  Edwardy 
oti  hearing  of  the  queen's   fuccefllss>  flew  to  her  iliand- 
25-d  with  their  followers  (22). 

King  Edward  appears  to  have  been  greatly  alarmed  afEd^vard's 
the  defe61:ion  of  his  pretended  friends,  and  the  fuceefs  of  j^''^^*'^  *"^ 
his  declared  enemies*  He  difpatched  the  lord  vifcount 
Montacute  into  the  north,  fo  raife  his  forces  lii  thofe 
parts,  and  obftru61  the  progrefs  of  the  enemy  ^  and  ilFued 
a  proclamation,  commanding  every  man  in  Ertglandy  from 
lixtecn  to  fixty,  to  be  ready  to  attend  him  and  march 
s^ainft  his  enemies  at  a  day's  Warning  (23).  Setting  out 
from  London,  attended  by  a  fplendid  tra'in  of  nobility 
and  a  pdVerfui  army,  he  reached  York  towards  the  end 
of  May  (24). 

The  fears  of  kiiig  Edward,  arid  the  ho|>es  of  queen  Battles  erf 
Margaret,  were  both  of  fhort  duration  j    and  the  lord^^^Sl^Jr 
Montacute  had  the  honour  io  dilpel  the  one^  and  to  de-  Hexhara^ 
ftroy  the  other.     He  firft  defeated  and  killed  the  brave 
fir  Ralph  Percy  at  Hcdgeley-moor,  near  Wooller^  April 
2,5  (25).      Having  received  a  reinforcement  from   the 
ibuth,  he  advanced  towards  the  main  army  of  the  enemy, 
encamped  on  a  plain  called  the  Levels,  near  Hexham, 
attacked  them  in  their  camp;^   and,  after  a  loiig  and 
bloody    flruggle,    obtained    a    complete   viclory.    May 
15  (26).     King  Henry  made  his  efcape  by  the  fwiftnefe 
of  his  horjfe,  and  was  conducted  into  the  county  of  Lan- 
cafter,  where  he  was  kindly  entertained,  and  long  con- 

(aa)  Hall,  Ed.  IV.  f.  a.     Stow,  p.  417. 

(13)  Rym.  Feed.  torn.  11.  p.  524.  (24)  Id.  ibid,  p.  $24» 

(45)  Hall,  i\  a.  Ed.  IV. 

(a6)  Hall,  f.  a.  Ed.  JV,  W.  Wyrcelier,  p.  p$, 

Y^hV.  K  ceakd, 
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A.D.  i4^4icealed,  by  the  friends  of  his  family  (27).     As  a  reward 
^'*''Y"^^for  this  dieifive  victory,  the  lord  Montacute  was  imme- 
diately after  created  earl  of  Northumberland,  and  ob- . 
tained  a  grant  of  the  farfeited  eftates  of  the  Percy  fami- 
•   ly  (28).  ^ 

tht  queen      Qrieen  Margaret,  with  her  fon-  prince  Edv/ard,  efcaped 
^d  prince,  f^.pjjj,  jj^jg  f^tal  battle,  but  purfued  a  different  route  from- 
cape.  ^.^^  Henry,  and  were  received  into  Bamburgh  caftle  by . 
fir  Ralph  Gray  (29).     From  thence  they  fooii  after  em-' 
barked,  w;th  the  duke  of  Exeter,  fir  John  Foitefcue,  the 
famous  law'yer,.  chancellor  to  king  Henry,  fome  ladies,; 
knights,  and  gentlemen,  to  the  number  of  about  two  hun-" 
dred,  and  arrived  lafe  at  Sluis  In  Flanders.     After  vifit- 
ing  the  earl  of  Chai-olois,  defcended  by  his  motlier  froKi' 
the  houfe  of  Lancafter,  fhe  proceeded  to  the  court  of  his 
father  Philip  the  good,  duke  of  Burgundy,  the  moft  ihag- 
Jiificent  prince  of  his  age.  Though  Philip  had  long  beea 
on  ill  terms  with  her  and  her  family,  he  received  the  dif- 
confolate  queen  with  the  greateft  tendernefs,  entertained 
her  and  her  friends  in  the  moft  fplendid  manner,  and.-^ 
having  made  her  many  valuable  prefents,  he  fent  her,- 
under  a  proper  guard,  into  Lorrain-,  where  fhe  fettled^, 
•with  her  fon  and  principal  fbllow^ers,  in  a  caftle   given 
her,  with  the  eftate  annexed  to  it,  by  her  father  Renie^: 
duke  of  Anj-ou,  and  titular  king  of  Naples^  Sicliy^  and 
Jerufalem(3o). 
Executrons,      The  battle  of  Hexhaaa  was  very  fatal  to  the.  frieilds  of= 
the  houfe  of  Lancafter-    Belides  thofe  who  fell  in  the  ac- 
tion, many  of  them  loft  their  lives  on  the  fcaffold.  Henry 
duke  of  Somerfetwas  taken^  and  beheaded  the  day  after^- 
at  Hexham,  with  four  others;  William  Taylbois,  earl  of* 

(iy)  Hall,  f.  2.         (18)  Kym,  Feed.  torn.  ii.  p.  52,4. 

(29)  If  the  ftrange  adventure  m'^nticoed  by  Monlirelet,  the  J*rench 
hiftorian  of  thofe  times,  ever  happened  to  qcetn  Margaret  and  her  fon,- 
3t  was  moft  probably  in  th^r  flight  from  thi-  battle.  TJi^t  writer  relate.^ 
that  the  queen  and  her  Icn,  flying  from  a  battle  alone»  were  bewildered 
in  a  wood",  and  fell  among  a  gaug  of  robbers,  who  plundered  iherii  of 
their  rrfoney,  jewels,  and  euery  thing  valuable-,  that  the  robbers  quarrel- 
ing and  fighting  about  the  d  vifion  cf  thtir  bo?ty,  the  queen  and  prince  tied,- 
but  foon  after  met  with  another  robber,  to  whom  the  queen  prefentcd  the 
prince,  iaying,  '*  Behold,  my  Triend,  the  foa  of  your  king,  I  ci»mmit  him- 
"  to  youi  protedli  n;"  with  'vhich  the  robber  was  fo  itiuch  affected,  that 
he  conducled  them  to  the  fea-coall,  from  whence  they  failed.  Moiift. 
tow.   3.  p.  5,-5. 

('30)  W.  Wyrceflcr,  p.  4P7,     Mcnllrclet,  torn.  3.  pc  ^5. 

Kyme, 
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Kyme,  Thomas  lord  Roos,  Robert  lord  Hungerford,  A.Q.  1464. 
and  fir  Thomas  Fynderne,  were  taken  a  few  days  after 
.the  battle,  and  beheaded  at  Newcaftle;  and  twelve 
Icniohts  and  gentlemen  were  carried  to  York,  and  there 
executed  (31;.  Many  of  the  fugitives  had  taken  fhelter 
in  the  caftie  of  Bamburgh,  which  was  belieged  by  the 
carls  of  'Warwick  and  Northumberland.  The  gan'ifon 
capitulated  in  July,  and  the  governor.  Sir  Ralph  Gray, 
was  beheaded  at  Doncafter  (3z). 

To  complete  Edward's  good  fortune,  all  the  cailles  in  Truce  mtk 
-the  north  were  reduced  in  the  courfe  of  this  fummer;  and  ^°^  ^"  * 
a  long  truce  of  fifteen  years  with  Scotland  was  concluded 
at  York,  June  i,  by  which  the  king  of  Scots  engaged 
to  give  no  aid  or  proteclion  to  king  Henry,  his  queen, 
or  fon,  or  any  of  their  adherents  (33).     Edv/ard,  having 
:thus  reduced  the  north  to  a  ftate  of  perfe^l  tranquillity,  ..  ^ 
returned  into   tlie   fouth,    by  (low  journeys,    fpending 
the  laft  months  of  this  year  at  diii'erent  places  by  the 
%vay(34). 

In  that  interval  of  tranquillity  which  Edward  enjoyed  Edward  de« 
when  queen  Margaret  was  at  the  court  of  France,  he^'^^^^^^'^ 
formed  a  conne<Sl:ion  which  involved  himfelfi  his  family, 
and  his  fubje^ts,  in  many  calamities.  Being  young  and 
amorous,  he  was  captivated  by  the  charms  of  Elizabeth 
Widville,  widow  of  lir  John  Grey  of  Groby,  and  daugh- 
ter of  Jaqueline  de  Luxemburgh,  duchefs  of  Bedford, 
b)y  her  fecond  hufband,  Richard  Widville,  lord  Rivers. 
Having  tried  all  the  arts  of  fedu6lion  in  vain,  he  was 
prompted  by  the  violence  of  his  paffion,  to  maiTy  her 
privately,  at  Grafton,  May  i,  A.  D.  1463  (35).  Con- 
scious of  the  imprudence  of  this  ftep,  he  kept  it  a  pro- 
found fecret  during  the  troubles  which  enfued.  Thefe 
troubles  being  now  over,  Edward  thought  it  a  proper 
time  to  difcover  the  important  fecret ;  which  he  did,  at 
Reading,  September  2,9,  this  year,  when  Elifabeth  was 
led  to  the  abbey  church  of  that  place,  by  the  duke  of 
Clarence  and  the  carl  of  Warwick,  and  there  declared 
queen  of  England,  and  received  the  compliments  of  all 

(31)  W.  Wyrcefter,  p.  498.  (32,)  Id.  p.  499. 

(33)  Nicolfon's  Border- Laws,  p.  2,5.     Rym.  Fosd.  torn,  il,  p.  52,5. 

(34)  Id.  ibid.  p.  531—538. 

(35)  Fragment,  ad  tiaem  Sproti  Chroa.  p.  ^93.    Fabian,  vol.  «.  f.  ai^. 

K  z  the 
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A.J>.  u2>4*  the  great  men  who  were  prefent  (36).     The  part  a6led"' 
^■•''"V"'*-^  by  the  earl  of  Warwick  in  this  folemnity  makes  it  very 
ifmprobable  that  he  had  been  employed  in  negotiating  a 
^  marriage  between  Edward  and  the  printeis  Bona,,  lifter 

to  the  queen  of  France,  and  that  he  was  enraged  at  the 
king  for   not   completing  that  marriage;-  though   this 
is  afferted-  by  many  of  oiir  hiftorians,  both  ancient  and* 
modern  (37).  -         ^ 

r'avours  The  inconveniency  of  the  marriage  of  ^  forei-eign  with" 

leaped  on  Qj^g  ^f  jjjg,  Q^,^  fubie6ls  foon  appeared  on  this  occalion. 

tne  queen  s  _,,  .         -    ,.       .  "  ^    i      •  i      i  -      ■. 

relations.     The  court  was  immediately  crov/aed  with  the  queen  s  re-' 
lations,  v/ho   ingroffed  the  royal  favour,  and  obtained; 
every  thing'  their  avarice  or  ambit^ion  prompted  them  to- 
deiire.     The  queen's  father  v/as  created  earl  Rivers,  ap-' 
pointed  treafurer  of  the  exchequer^  and  conftaWe  of  Eng- 
land ; — her  eldeft  brother^, -Anthony,  was  married  to  the 
only  daughter  of  Thomas  lord  Scales,  with  whom  he  ob-- 
tained  that  title  and  agreat  eftate^^^John^an'otherof  her 
brothers,  married  the  old  duchefs  of  Norfolk,  a  lady  of- 
immenfe  fortune;: — the  daughter  and  heir  of  the  duke  of 
Exeter,  the  king's  niece,  was  given  in  man-iage  to  lir 
Thomas  Grey,  one  of  the  queen's  fons  by  her  former 
hufband; — five  of  her  fifiers  were  in  a  rhort  time  m<irried' 
to  the  heirs  of  five  of  the  greateft  families  in  England  (38). 
Such  a  prodigious^  flow  of  profperity  could  hardly  fail  to- 
render  this  favourite  family  a  little  infolent,  and  to  draw* 
upon  them  the  envy  and  indignation  of  thofe  from  whom- 
they  intercepted  the  imiles  and  bounty  of  their  fQvereign=r- 
But  thefe  paffions  did  not  appear  immediately,  nor  pro- ' 
duce  any  fatal  efieft  for  fome  tim;e. 
A.  O.  i4^s.      Secure  on  the  fide  of  Scotland  by  the  late  tracefor  fif- 
N?gotiat!-    ^^^r^  years,  Edward  labouied  to  procure  fimilar  fecurity^ 
from;  the  princes  on-  the  continent,,  that  the  Lancaftrians*- 
might  not  receive  aid  from  any  quarter^  to  enable  them' 
to  difturb  his  government.     With  this  view,  he  fent  the 
^^^--great  earl  ef  Warwick,  at  the  head  of  a  fplendid  embafly^ 
in  the  fpring  of  this  year,  to  negotiate  treaties  of  peace,/ 

(35)  W.  Wyrcerter,  p.  $00. 

(37)  Hall,  Ed.  IV.  R  5.     Stowy  p.  418..    Habington,  p.  437.     Ho* 
linglh.  p.  667.     Grafton,  p.  565.     Polyd.  Virg.  p.  513.     Hume,  vol.  a. 

(38)  D.-'gdale,  vol.  2,.  p.  aji.     W.  Wyrceftcr,  p.  501—506".     Ry^i  / 
Fad.  t*m.  IK  p.  581," 
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.or  truces,  with  the  earl  of  Charolols^  the  dukes- of  Bur-  A.  D.  1465. 
gundy  andBritanny,  and  the  king  of  France,  who  had"^**^^*""**^ 
all  difcovered  fome  compaffion  for  the  exiled  family* 
But  the  ambaiiadors  found  all  thefe  princes  fo  keenly 
.engaged  in  the  war  called  the  public-good^  that  they  had 
iKtle  leifure  to  attend  to  negotiations ;  v/hidi  is  probably 
the  reafon  that  the  commilfions  to  the  fame  ambaiiadors  1 

were  renewed  the  ^fucceeding  year,  when  ^ihort  truces  wers 
coiicluded  (39). 

In  the  mean  time  Edward  was  employed  at  home  inCoronatlqjra 
preparing  for  the  coronation  of  his  beloved  confort.  ^In  °^  ^^'^ 
honour  of  that  foiemnity,  he  made  iio  fewer  than  thirty- 
feven  knights  of  the  Bath,  on  Thurfday  May  23;  among 
whom  vi^re  feveral  of  the  chief  nobility.  On  Friday  the 
queen  was  met  at  Shooters-hill  by  the  lord  mayor,  aU 
dermen,  and  citizens  of  London,  nobly  mounted,  and 
richly  drcffed,  and  conducled  to  the  Tower ;  from  \yhence, 
on  Saturday,  fhe  was  carried  in  a  horfe-litter,  preceded 
by  the  jiiew-made  kfiights,  to  Weftminiler,  where  fhe  was 
crowned  on  Sunday,  by  the  archbifhop  of  Canterbury^ 
with  the  ufual  ceremonies  (40  )•  After  the  coronation, 
magnificent  tournaments  were  held  at  Weftminfter  feve- 
raLdays. 

The  unhappy  Henry  VL  after  fuffering  many  hard-  ^^^^y  ^ 
foips  in  his  concealment,  among  the  friends  of  his  fa- 
mily, in  the  counties  of  Weftmoreland  and  Lancailer, 
was  betrayed  by  a  monk,  and  apprehended  by  fir  James 
Harington,  as  he  fat  at  dinner  in  Waddington-hall,  one  / 
day  in  the  month  of  July.  Sir  James,  with  the  affiftance 
of  fome  friends,  conduced  the  captive  king  to  London  ; 
for  which  fervice  he  received  a  grant  of  the  forfeited 
e^l:ate  of  fir  Richard  TunftelJ  (41).  Heniy  was  met  at 
Ifiington  by  his  greateft  enemy,  the  earl  of  Warwick, 
who  commanded  his  feet  to  be  tied  to  the  ftirrups,  and 
in  other  refpe6ls  treated  him  with  great  indignity  (42) :  a 
fufficient  proof  that  the  earl  had  as  yet  no  intention  of 
quarrelling  with  Edward,  or  of  raifing  Henry  again  to 
the  throne.  In  this  difgraceful  pofture  the  fallen  monarch 
was  condu61:ed  through  the  llreets  of  London,  after  a 

(39)  Rym.  Feed.  torn.  ii.  p.  540—543.  p.  562 — 558.     W.  Wyrccf* 
ter,  p.  503,  504.  (4o)'W.  Wyrccfter,  p.  501 — 503. 

(41)  Rym.  Feed,  torn,  ii.  p.  548,    W.  Wyrceller,  p.  504. 

(42)  Stow,  f.^15. 

proclamation 
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A.p.  u^-  proclamation  had  been  made,  that  no  perfon  fhould  fhew 
^"T''^vr"*^  him  any  marks  of  compaffion  or  refpect.  When  the  pro^ 
ceffion  reached  Tower-hill,  he  was   compelled  to   ride 
three  times  round  the  pillory,  and  then  lodged  in  the 
Tower,  where  he  was  treated  with  a  degree  of  contempt 
and  cruelty,  which  to  a  generous  fpirit  would  have  been 
worfe  than  death  (43)- 
Magnificent      Qeorge  Nevile,  chancellor  of  England,  and  brother 
to  the  earl  of  Warwick,  had  been  tranilated,  in  the  fum- 
mer  of  this  year,  from  the  fee  of  Exeter  to  that  of  York, 
and  was  enthroned  in  September,  with  aftonifhing  ex- 
pence  and  pomp.     The  duke  of  Glouceller,  the  king's 
brother,  and  almoft  all  the  nobility,  bifhops,  and  great 
men  of  the  kingdom,  were  prefent  at  the  magnificent 
feail  on  that  occafion,    except   the   queen's  relations; 
which  feems  to  indicate  that  a  coolnefs  had  now  com- 
'     menced  between  them  and  the  family  of  the  Neviles,  to 
whom  Edward  ow^ed  his  crown  (44)» 
A.D.  u^o.     But  tliis  coolnefs  had  not  come  to  a  great  height;  nor 
Frincefs      ^r^g  there  as  yet  any  appearance  of  an  opeh  breach  be- 
bo'if  tween' Edward  and  his  powerful  benefaclors.     For  the 

earl  of  Wai-wick  had  the  honour  to  ftand  godfather  to  the 
princeis  'Elizabeth,  of  whom  the  queen  was  delivered^ 
February- 11,  at  V/eftminfter :  the  ducheffes  of  York  and 
Bedford,  the  two  grandmothers  of  the  royal  infant,  wei-e 
the  godmothers  (45).  ■ 
Diftrefs  of  ^  While  Edward  enjoyed  the  greateft  profperity,  and  his 
the  Laacaf-  court  v^^as  a  fcene  of  inceffant  triumph  and  feftivity,  thofe 
unhappy  noblemen  who  had  followed  the  fortunes  of  the 
houfe  of  Lancafter,  were  reduced  to  great  diHrefs.  Philip 
de  Comines,  a  writer  of  undoubted  credit,  ai&rts,  that, 
he  had  feen  Henry  Holland  duke  of  Exeter,  walking  on. 
foot  without  flioes,  and  begging  his  bread  from,  houfe  to 
houfe :  a  flrange  reverfe  of  fortune  fdr  one  of  the  hfi 
princes  of  the  blood  of  England,  hulband  to  the  eldeft 
filler  of  the  reigning  king  1  The  duke  of  Somerfet,  and 
feveral  other  great  men  (as  the  fame  author  tells  us)  wer^ 
in  greater  mifeiy  than  common  beggars.  The  duke  of 
Burgundy,  when  informed  of  daeir-diftrefs^  fettled  fmall 


tnans. 


(43)  Monftrelct,  torn.  3.  p.  119. 

(44)  Leisnd's  CcHnStaaea,  vol.  6.  p.  2,— 14» 

(45)  W.  Wyreclier,  p.  505.         '  • 
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penfions  upon  them,   barely  fuficient  far  ihei.r  fubfil^- A.  D.  14^5. 

ence  (46). 

The  fecret  jealoufy  and  mutual  diflike  which  had  ear-  a.d.  1^157^ 
ly  taken  place  between  the  queen's  relatioj:is  and  the  ^"^'^^"^^^^ 
powerful  faniily  of  .the  Neviles,  gradually  mcrealeU;,  and  oAht  Xe^ 
;now  began  to  appear  openly.  The  Widviles  viewed  the  vilcs. 
immenie  wealth,  prodigiaus  power,  and  extenfive  in-' 
Huence  of  the  three  brothers,  Richard  earLof  Warwick 
and  Salifbury*  John  earl  of  Noithumberiand,  and  George 
archbiihop  of  York,  and  chancellor  of  England,  with 
jealoufy  and  terror,  and  ardently  deiired  to  diminilh  their 
wealthp  power,  and  influence,  in  order  to  increafe  their 
jOAvn.  By  degi-ees  they  prevailed  upon  Edward  to'  enter 
into  their  views;  and  a  refolution  was  formed  to  bring 
down  the  Neviles  from  that  towering  pitch  of  greatnels 
to  which  they  had  attained.  In  confequence  of  this  re-!- 
folution,  the  king  went  to  the  archbifhop  of  York's 
houfe,  where  that  prelate  was  confined  by  licknefs, 
June  8,  and  demanded  the  feals,  which  he  received,  and 
foon  after  delivered  to  the  bifhop  of  Bath  and  Wells  (47)- 
in  a  parliament  that  was  then  fitting  at  Weftminfter,  aii 
aft  was  palfed,  impowering  the  king  to  refume  the  eftates 
he  had  given  away,  (with  fome  exceptions)  fmce  his  acr- 
ceffion  to  the  throne  (48).  This  a61:  (it  is  faid)  was 
chiefly  intended  againft  the  Neviles^  who  had  obtained 
gi-ants  of  feveral  forfeited  eftates,  as  a  reward  for  their 
fervices  in  raifmg  the  king  to  the  throne.  The  king  im- 
mediately refumed  two  manors,  which  he  had  granted  to 
the  archbifhop  of  York;  but  abflained  from  the 
further  execution  of  the  a6l  againfl  that  family  for  fome 
time. 

While  thefe  ungenerous  attacks  wetQ  made  upon  his  Negotkti* 
friends  and  family,  the  earl  of  Warwick  was  abfent  on  o"s°f.w$r» 
an  embalty  at  the  court  of  France  (49).  He  was  received  France, 
at  that  court  (then  at  Rouen)  with  all  the  honours  that 
could  have  been  paid  the  greateft  monarch.     The  artful 
Lewis,  who  ardently  deiired  an  union  with  the  king  of 
England  againft  his  mortal  enemy  the  earl  of  Charolois, 
to  whom  he  knew  Warwick  was  no  friend,  met  him  fe- 

(45)  Memoirec  de  Ccmines,  edit  Bruflslle,  torn.  j.  p.  185. 

(47)  Rym.  F<?d.  torn,  ii-   p.  578. 

(48)  Parliament.  H'ft.  v.' a.  p.  3^9.     W.  Wyrcefter,  p.  508, 

(49)  Rym-  Fad.  torn.  u.  p.  578* 
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A.  D.  14^7.  ven  leagues  fiom  Rpuen^  condu6led  him  into  that  city, 
Vr^O^^with  a  foiemn  proceffion  of  all  the  clergy,  June  7,  enteiv 
tained  him  twelve  days  in  the  mofi:  fplendid  manner,  and 
made  him  the  moft  magnificent  prefents  (50).  After" 
conpluding  a  truce  for  eighteeji  months,  the  earl  return- 
ed to  England,  and  ari'ived  in  London,  July  5,  the  day 

'  cn  which  the  parliament  was  diffolved  (51).  He  was  fol^ 

lowed  into  England  by  the  archbifhop  of  Narbonne  and 
the  baftard  of  Bourbon,  who  mads  Edward  the  moft 
tempting  offers  to  engage  him  to  forn;  an  alliance  with 
the  court  of  France  (52/0  But  thefe  offers  came  too  late^ 
and  were  rejecle^.  ;     :  "  .     .  ,       . 

Philip  duke  of  Burgundy^  and  his  fon  Charles  earl 
of  C-iaroIois,.  earneftly  defired  to  form  a  confederacy  with 
England  againfl;  France.  ,  In  order  to  accomplifh  thisj 
they  fent  the  baftard  of  Burgundy,  in  the  beginning  of 
June,  to  the  court  of  ..England,  under  the  pretence  of 
performing  certain  feats  of  arms  with  Anthony  lord 
Scales,  the  queen's  brother,  but  in  reality  to  propofe  a 
maiTiage  between  the  earl ,  of  Charolois  and  the  lady 
Ij^argaret,  king  Edward's  filler.  Nothing  could  be  more 
pleafmg  to  Edward  than  this  propofal,  as  it  procured  an 
honourable  iettlement  to  a  beloved  fifter,  deprived  the 
houfe  of  Lancafter  of  its  phi ef  fupport,  and  fecured  a 
poweriul  confederate  to  himfelf  in  proiecuting  his  claims 
in  France.  .  CommifTioriers  were  appointed  on  both  fides 
to  f  ttiethe  terms  or  the  marriage;  and  in  the  meantime 
Philip  dik"  of  Burguhdydied,  and  Charles  fucceeded  to 
all  his  vaft  dominioi^'s  (53).  This  event  made  an  alii -# 
gpce  w^ith  that  prince  ftill  more  .defirable., 

TheNeviles      The  earl  of~-Waiwick,'  foon   after   his  return  from 

d'fconjent-.  ppance,  vi^gntintQ  the. north,,  in  fome  degree  of  difcon- 
tern,  which  was  not  diminilhed  by  his  converfations  with 

■  his   two  brothers,    particularly  with  the.  archbifhop   of 

YorK.  It  is  not,  however,  probable,  that  either  the 
earl  or  his  brothers  as  yet  entertained  any  thoughts  of 
pul'ing  down  Edward,  and  reftoring  Henry  YL  to  the 
throne.        •.    ,         .    .  ,    .  .  .     ; 

i 

($0)  Continuat.  of  Monftrelet,  p.  z^- 

(51)  W.  Wyrcelier,  p»  510,        , 

(52)  Id.  ibid.  Rym.  Feed.  torn.  ii.p.  580. 


(53J  IVioniliielet,  torn.  2.  p.  ;25>.     Rym.  Feed.  torn.  11.  p=  550. 
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All  preliminaries  having  been  fettled  by  the  commiffi- A.D.  i467» 
oners,  the  marriage  of  the  lady  Margaref  with  Charles  JjJ^'^TT^ 
duke  of  Burgundy  was  finally  agreed  to  by  Edward,  in^nd^pSe 
a  great  council  held  at  Kingfton  upon  Thanies,  ,06lo- with  Bur* 
ber  I,  to  be  celebrated  a^  foon  as  a  difpenfation  coiild  ,^'^"*^y- 
be  obtained  from  the  pope.     But  that  proved  more  di£[i- 
cult  than  was  expected  (owing  to  the  influence  of  the 
king  of  France  at  the  court  of  Rome),  and  retarded  the 
marriage  more  than  iix  months  (54).     At  the  fame  time, 
a  treaty  of  peace,  or  rather  a  long  truce  of  thirty  yearsj 
was  concluded  between  Edward  and  his  future  brother- 
Vi-law  (55).     The  king,  queen,  and  court,  made  a  pro- 
grefs  northward,  and  celebrated  the  feaft  of  Chriftma^ 
at  Coventry  (56). 

While  the  court  remained  at  Coventry,  a  kind  of  re- A.  D.  146^. 
conciliation  was  made  between  the  queen's  relations  and  ^^'^conctjia- 
the  Nevile  family,  by  the  interpofition  of  fome"  common '^°°' 
fiends.     The  archbifhop  of  York  had  a  meeting  with 
earl  Rivers,  the  queen's  father,  at  Nottingham,  in  which 
all  preliminaries  were  fettled ;  and  the  earl  of  Wanvick 
attended  a  great  council  at  Coventry,  in  January,  when 
Be  was  publicly  reconciled  to  the  lords  Herbert,  Staf^ 
ford,  and  Audley,  whg  had  married  the  queen's  lifters". 
The  king  was  fo  well  pleafed  with  the  part  the  Archbi- 
ijiop  had  a6led  in  this  affair,  tliat  he  reftored  tlie  two 
manors  he  had  taken  from  him  (57).     But  it  is  probable 
this  reconciliation  was  not  very  cordial;  it  is  certain  it 
was  not  very  lafting. 

*  No  king  of  England  had  ever  taken  fo  much  pains  to  Intended  in- 
j[ecure  the  friendfhip  of  foreign  princes  as  Edward  IV.  3.^^°"  ^^ 
Beiide^  the  long  truce  with  Scotland,  he  contracted  a}li-   ^^"^^* 
ances  with  the  kings  of  Arragon,  Caftile,  and  Denmark, 

and  with  the  two  potent  dukes  of  Burgundy  and  Britan~ 
ny  (58).  In  this  policy  he  had  thefe  two  ends  in  view- 
to  prevent  the  houfe  of  Lancafter  from  receiving  aid  from 
any  of  thofe  princes — and  to  procure  their  affiftance  in 
an  attempt  he  intended  to  make  for  the  recovery  oi'  the 
Englifh  dominions  in  France.  He  communicated  this 
intention  to  a  parliament  at  Weflminfter,  in  May,  and  i| 

*  ■ 

(54)  W.  Wyrcefler,  p.  511.  (55)  Rym.  Feed.  t.  u,  p.  591. 

(S6)  W.Wyrcefter,  p.  512.  (5?)  W.  Wyrccfter,  p.  512.,  513. 

($8)  R'ym.  Fed.  toxu.  ji.  p.  5x1—606.^531. 
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A.D.  i46"3.  jnet  with  the  hearty  approbation  of  that  affembly,  which 

'^  v'^*-'  granted  no  lefs  than  two  tenths  and  two  fifteenths,  to  en- 
able him  to  execute  his  defign  (59).  But  internal  com- 
motions foon  diverted  all  thoughts  of  foreign  con- 
queils. 

Mairiage.  All  the  prelimimanes  of  the  marriage  of  |^he  lady  Marr 
garet  with  the  duke  of  Burgundy  being  fully  fettled,  fne 
rode  through  the  ftreets  of  London  behind  the  earl  of 
Warwick,  June  18 ;  embarked  at  Margate,  July  i ;  ar- 
rived next  day  at  Sluis ;  and  was  inanied  with  gi^at  fo- 
lemniiy,  at  Dam_,  July  9  (60). 

Trials.  Riding  before  the  lady  Margaret  in  that  proceffion  was 

i?.ot  the  only  mark  of  refpe6t  and  confidence  that  Edward 
conferred  on  the  earl  of  Warwick  about  this  time.  Se- 
veral  gentlemen  having  be.en  apprehended,  and  accufed 
of  coxrefponciing  wi^  queen  Margaret,  the  king  granted 
u  commiffion  to  his  own  two  brothers,  the  dukes  of  Clar 
itncc  snd  Gloucefter,  with  the  earl  of  Warwick,  and 
the  earl  of  Northumberland,  his  brother,  to  fit  in  judg- 
2iient  upon  them  at  Guildhall  in  July.  The  two  earls 
SK^ted  with  great  zeal  in  the  execution  of  this  commiiTioni 
and  very.unjufiifiable  methods  wei'e  ufed  to  procure  evi- 
dence againfl:  the  priioners ;  of  whom  fome  v/ere  con- 
flemned  and  executed  (61).  This  feems  to  afford  a  fuf-r 
ficient  proof  that  Edward  did  not  as  yet  fufpe6l  Warwick 
cr  his  bpther  of  difaffejStion? 

A  p.  i4€9-      George  duke  of  Clarence  had  long  been  difcontented. 

Vukc  of      pjg  ^];jQQCfht  himfelf  negle61ed  by  the  king  his  brother, 

nacs.iod=  snd  imputed  that  negled  to  the  influence  of  the  queen's 
relations,  againfl  whom  he  entertained  the  moil  violent 
animofity.  '  Their  common  hatred  of  the  fame  perfons 
iiaturaliy  produced  an  intercourfe  and  communication  of 
councils  between  Clarence  and  the  earl  of  Warwick ;  and 
this  intercourfe  gradually  im.proved  into  an  intimate  uni- 
on of  interefts,  which  v;as  at  lafl  cemented  by  a  marriage 
between  the  duke  and  the  lady  Ifabella,  the  eldeft  of  the 
earl's  two  daughters,  and  one  of  the  heircifes  of  his  great 
eftate.  This  marriage  was  celebrated  with  great  pomp  at 
Calais,  July  11,  by  the  archbifhop  of  York  (62). 

(<9)  Pari.  Hifl:.  vol.  z.  p.  33Z,  (60)  Stow,  p.  411. 

(61)  W.  Wyrceaer.  p.  vcic.  {6^)  ^all^  Ed.  IV.  f.  5.     Stor, 


p.  4* 


la 
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In  the-  mean  time,   a  dangerous  infurre6lion  of  the  ^^ '^^j 
farmers  and  common  people  took  place  in  Yorkfhire ;  J^j:j^^y^^ 
occafioned  by  the  officers  of  the  hofpital  of  St.  Leonard's  oninYoik- 
at  York,  violently  exa6ling  certain  quantities  of  corn,  fhire. 
which  the  farmers  refufed  to  pay.     Many  of  our  hiftori- 
ans  infmuate,  that  this  infurre6lion  was  raifed  by  the 
cmiffaries  of  the  Nevile  family ;  but  this  is  very  impro- 
bable, as  it  was  certainly  oppofed  by  one  of  the  heads  of 
that  family.  For  when  the  infurgents  amounted  to  15,000 
men,  and  approached  the  gates  of  York,  John  JMevile, 
earl  of  Northumberland,  raifmg  a  body  of  his  braveft  fol- 
lowers, attacked  and  defeated  them,  took  their  leader, 
called  Robin  of  Redfdale,  and  beheaded  him  on  the 
field.      The   approach   of  night   prevented    any    pur- 

Mt  (6s). 

But  though  the  infurgents  were  defeated,  they  were  Battle  of 
not  difperfed;  and  they  foon  found  leaders  of  greater  ^^«^"^y- 

!  abilities,  and  higher  rank,  than  Robin  of  Redfdale. 
Thefe  were,  fir  Henry  Nevile  and  fir  John  Caaiers; 
who,  leaving  the  neighbourhood  of  York,  d  ire<Sl:€d  their 

i  march  fouthward.  As  foon  as  Edward  heard  of  this  in-  ^ 
furre61:ion,  he  fent  the  lord  Herbert,  lately  created  earl 
of  Pembroke,  and  the  lord  Stafford,  created  earl  of  De- 
von, at  the  head  of  a  confiderable  army,  to  meet  and  en- 
counter the  enemy.  When  the  two  earls,  with  their 
forces,  arrived  at  Bunbury,  they  quarrelled  fo  violently 
about  their  lodgings,  that  the  earl  of  Devon  withdrew 
the  troops  under  his  command;  arid  the  earl  of  Pem- 
broke, with  his  divifion  of  the  army,  confifting  chiefly 
of  Weifhmen,  was  defeated  by  the  infurgents  at  Edgecote 
in  Northamptonfhire,  about  t^ree  miles  from  Banbury, 
July  26  (64).  The  vi6lors  (as  was  ufual  in  thofe  times) 
ftained  their  laurels  with  much  biood  which  they  ihsd 
after  the  battle.  The  earl  of  Pembroke,  hts  brother  fir 
Richard  Herbert,  and  ten  other  gentlemen,  vfere  behead- 
ed on  the  field.  Richard  cad  Pvivers,  the  queen's  father, 
and  lir  John  Widvile,  her  brother,  being  taken  in  the 
foreft  of  Dean,  were  carried  to  Northampton,  and  put  to 
death  on  a  fcaffold,  without  any  trial  (65). 

(63)  Hall,  f.  ir.  (54)  Fragment  ad  finem  v^^protl  Chron, 

p.  jcx).    Su)w^j>.-4a2.  '    (^5)  Slow,  p-4*^«    Hall,  f,  13. 

it 
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A.D.I  1^9.     It  was  reported  (fays  a  contemporary  writer),  that  thefe 

^"-'^C**^ things  were  done  by  the  confent  of  the  earl  of  Warwick; 

in  faVoar    ^^^  ^^'^^  whichwas  then  only  a  vague  report,  hath  been 

with  Ed-     adopted  by  many  hiftorians  a.s  an  undoubted  -truth  (66). 

ward.         There  is  the  cleareft  evidence,' that  king  Edward  him- 

felf  entertained  no  fuch  fufpicion;  for  he  conftituted  the 

earl  of  Warwick,  Auguil:  17,  chief  jufficiary  of  South 

Walcb',  and  gave  him  ieveral  other  offices  of  power  and 

truft,  which  had  been  held  by  his  favourite  the  late  earl 

of  Pembroke ;  which  he  certainly  would  not  have  done', 

if  he  had  fufpe61ed  that  Warwick  had  any  conne6lion 

with  rebels  who  had  murdered  his  own  father  and  bro-- 

fcher-iR-law  (67)^       * 

Euptrrcbe-     -But  though  Edward,  at  that  time,  placed  great  confi-' 

tween  Ed-  ^^.^^^  \yi  the  attachment  of  the  earl  of  Warwick,  that 


Vfzta  s.nct 


6is 


h-oJier  confidence  did  hot  continue  much  longer-  For  he  ^raxit- 
Cia^ace.    ed  a  commiffion  to  John  duke  of  Norfolk,  John  duke  of- 
Suffolk,  and  Antliony  late  lord  Scales,  now  earl  Rivers,^ 
^ated  at  Weflminfter,   i6th  November"  this  year,  to  array 
7>H  the  men  capable  of  beaiing  arms  in  the  counties  oF 
I^Torfoik  and  Suffolk,  againft  the  duke  of  Clarence  and" 
ether    rebels,     v/ho    had    confpired    to    deliver    king" 
Henry  (68).     The  immediate  caufe  of  this  violent  rup- 
ture between  king  Edward  and  his  brother  Clarence  and 
the  earl  of  Warwick,  is  not  certainly  knoun,  fome  af- 
figning  one  caufe,  and  fome  another,  and  none  of  them 
very  piobsble.     It  is  only  certain,  that  the  royal  brothers 
had  long  been  diilatisfied  with  each  other's  conducl: ;  and 
when  they  were  in  that  ftate  of  mirxd,  a  fmall  fpark  might 
raife  a  mighty  flame.  " 
|>ecvfa-         Henry  ^ercy,  fon  and  heir  to  the  earl  of  Northumber- 
laiiyre-      jgnd  who  was  ilain  in  the  fatal  battle  of  Tovvton,  had 
ftorcd,     y  Tqqqt^  fi-oin  that  time  kept  a  prifoner  in  the  Tower  of 
London,  wiiile  John  Nevile,  brother  to  the  earl  of  War- 
wick, enjoyed  his  title  and  cllate.     Edward  (it  is  faid) 
c,aufed  fecret  htnts  to  be  conveyed  to  the  friends  of  the 
Percy  family,  to  prefent  petitions  to  him  for  the  reilo- 
t-aticn  of  their  imprifoned  chief  to  his  liberty,  and  the 
eftates  and  honours  of  his  anceftors.     In  confequence  of 
fheie  petitions,  young  Hemy  was  fet  at  liberty,  O6I0- 

(66\  ?ra|;m?at.  p.  ^oi.  (f'j)  Rym.  F^:ji.  texa.  ii,  p.  $4?^^ 

(6Bj  Rym.  Fad.  torn.  1 1.  ?•  645). 
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ber  27,  and  foon  after  reftored  to  the  earldom  of  Ndr-  A--B-.  1459. 
liumberland  (69).     Ttie  lof&  of  fo   much  power   and  ^^^'Y^'"*-' 
ivrealdi  at  once  could  nbt>but*be  very  difagreeable  to  the 
Nevile  family;'  and  this  might  be  one  caufe  of  their  dif- 
covei'ing  their  difaftecSlion  to  Edward  at  this  time. 

But  as  the  feafon  was  too  fay  advanced  for  military  a.  D.  1470. 
[Operations,  conciliating  m^afures  were  adopted  by  the^^^'^^'^'^'** 
ourt.     John  Nevile,w^ho  had  beeil  deprived  of  the  title  ^;^"J^*j.g 
'jf  earl  of  Northumberland,  was  raifed  to  the  higher  title  king-  and 
D>f  marquis  of  Montague  j^  and  his  eldefl  fon,  George,  Ckfeuc^. 
ivas  created  duke  of  Bedford,  January  5,  and  flattered 
With  the  hopes  of  obtaining  the  princefs  Elizabeth,  the 
king's  eldeft  daughter,  in  marriage  (70).     In  a  word,- 
the  reconciliation  between  the  court  and  the  family  of 
the  Neviles,  in  the  beginning  of  this  memorable  year, 
ivas,  in  appearance  at  leaft,  fo  complete,  that  Edward 
granted  a  commiilion,  at  Waltham  Abbey,  March  7,  to 
the  duke  of  Clarence  and  the  earl  of  Warwick,  to  array 
all  the  men  able  to  bear  arms  in  the  county  of  WorCefleiy 
itnd  to'condu6t  them  to  the  army  the  king  was  raifing 
againi!  certain  rebels  (71)*      ■       ^ 

The  rebels  mentioned  in  this  commifTion  were  com- Rebcili^a. 
manded  by  fir  Robert  Wells,- eldeft  fon  of  Richard  lord 
Wells,   and  other  gentlemen   of  Lincohiftiire.      They 
drove  fir  Robert  Burgh,  who  held  a  plaee  in  the  king's^' 
t>oul1iold,  out  of  the  county,  demolifhed  his  cafl:le,  plun- 
dered his  eftatc,  and  declared  for  king- Henry.    This  irr- 
furre61ion  was  probably  a  part  of  that  plan  which  the: 
duke  of  Clarence  and  the  earl  of  Warwick' had  formed 
fer  their  own  defence,  againft  the  indignation  of  Edwar'dy' 
when-  he  denounced  them  rebels ;  •  and  it  had  bmke  out 
before  they  had  an  opportunity  of  acquainting  the  lead-, 
ers  of  it  with  theii  reconciliation- to  the  courhv     Edward 
feiclt  for  Richard  lord  Wells,  with  a  folemn  promife  for  t 

his  fafety;-- and  direiSled  him  to  write  t6  his  fon,  com-'  * 

manding  him  to  lay  down  his  arms.  Not  trufting  to  the 
fuccefs  of  this  fcheme,  he  raifed  an  army,  with,  which 
he  marched  northward,  canying  with  him  the  Idid 
Wel.ls-(7a)^ 

(69)  Id:  !bid.  p,  Ca9',  (70)  Dugda^e  Biron.  vol.  t.  p.  i^^i 

(71)  Rym.  Feed.  torn.  n.  P->€^^>  (7i/  Stow,  j).  42,1.  Po*' 

Ijd.  Virgil,  p.  5.18,- 

Before 
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A.D.  1470.     Before  Edward  fet  out  on  this  march,  he  paid  a  vifit 
^*|'''"f"^*^  ta  Ceorge  Nevile  archbilhop  of  York,  at  his  houfe  of 
More-park;  and  when  walliing  before  fapper,  he  re- 
ceived private  notice  from  John  Ratcliff,  one  of  his  at- 
tendants, that  100  men  at  arms  were  ready  to  feize  his 
perfon(73).     Alarmed  at  this  notice,  he  went  fuddenly 
out  of  the  houfe,  mounted  his  horfe,  and  rode  off  full 
fpeed  to  Windfor(74). 
Clarence         Not  only  the  archbifhop  of  York,  but  alfo  the  duke 
and  War-    of  Clarence  and  the  earl  of  Warwick,  w^ere  enraged  at 
Tft^tr^'     this  abrupt  retreat  of  the  king,  as   indicating  a  rooted 
forces.        diftruft,  and  refie6ling  highly  upon  their  honour.     They 
immediately  difpatched  a  meifenger  to  Sir  Robert  Wells, 
-entreating  him  not  to  lay  down  his  arms,  and  prdmifing 
to  join  him  with  a  powerful  reinforcement  as  foon  as 
poilible ;  and  in  order  to  perform  that  promife,  the  duke 
and  earl  fet  out  for  Warwick  to  colledl  their  forces  (75). 
lafarrearen     ^^^^  ^^^  their  fchemes  were  ruined  by  the  rafhnels  of 
luppreffed.  Sir  Robert  Wells.     V^hen  Edward  with  his  army  reach- 
ed Stamford,  and  found   that  Sir  Robeit   was   ftill   in 
arms,  and  paid  no  regard  to  the  commands  of  his  fa- 
ther, he  was  fo   incenfed,  that,  forgetting  his  promife, 
be  commanded  his  father,  the  lord  Wells,  to  be  behead- 
ed.    A  bafe  and  barbarous  action !  which  rendered  the 
fon  fo  impatient  for  revenge,  that,  without  waiting  for 
Warwick,  he  gave  the  king  battle,  was  defeated,  taken 
prifoner,  and    foon   after   beheaded  at  Stamford,  with 
Sir  Thomas  Dimmock,  and  fome  other   leaders  of  the 
infurgents.'     The   unhappy  fufferers   acknowledged,  in 
their  laft  moments,  that   they  had  been  encouraged   to 
perfift  in   their  rebellion  by  the  duke  of  Clarence  and 
the  earl  of  Wai*wnck,  which  gave  Edward  full  infor-: 
raation  of  their  defe61-ion(76). 
Cfarence         When  the  duke  and  earl,  who  were  then  at  Warwick, 
'and  War-   heard  of  the  defeat  of  their  friends  at  Stamford,  they 


^73)  Fragment,  p.  301. 

(74)  Thio  feems  to  have  given  rife  to  that  romantic  incredible  tale  re- 
lated by  almoft  all  cur  hiftorians, — that  Edward  was  at  this  time  take« 
prifoner  b)^  Warwick,  and  fent  to  his  caftle  of  Middleham  in  Yorkfhire, 
from  which  he  made  his  efcape,  through  the  too  great  indulgence  of  the 
archbilhop  of  York,  his  keeper. 

(75)  Clauf.  10  Ed.  IV.  apud  Carte,  v©l.  a.  p.  y8o« 
(7O  Id.  ibid.    Contm.  Hjft.  Cioyl.  p.  553, 

parched 
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xrrarched  with  the  fmall  number  of  troops  they  had  raif-  A.  D.  1470* 
'*d   in  a  few  days,  into  Lancafliire  (fpreading  as   ^^ey  ^^^^^^^^^^ 
proceeded  the  moft   inflammatory  reports    againft  Ed-  ^^^^^ 
ward),  in  hopes  that  Thomas  lord  Stanley,  who  had 
jfnanied  the  earl's  fifter,  would  join  them  in  their  re- 
volt; which  he  refufed  to  do.     They  then  intended  to 
inarch   into   Yorkfhire,  where  they  had   many  friends. 
But   they   were  foon  informed,  that  Edward^  with  his 
vi6i:orious  army,  was  already  at  York,  and  had  pub- 
lifked  from  thence,  March    zo,  a  fevere  proclamation 
againft  the   fpreaders  of  falit  reports  (77).     From  the 
fame  place  he  publiflied,  March  24,  a  long  declaration, 
acquainting  his  fubje6ls  with  the  treafonable  defigns  of 
t^hi-ch  his  brother  Clarence  and  the  earl  of  Warwick 
were  accufed;-  and  that  he  had   fummoned  them^^  by  2 
herald,  to  appear  before  him^  March  28,  to  anfwer  to 
ihefe  accnfations,  under  the  pain  of  being  declared  trai-^ 
tors.     As  they   did  not  appear,  they  were  accordingly 
proclaimed  rebels,-  at  Nottingham,  March  31  (78)= 

Defpairing   to   raife  an  army  in  the  north,  Clarence  chrence 
and  Warwick  retiredy  or  rather  fled,  into   the  well,  in  and  War- 
order  to   make  their  efcape  to  the  continent ;  and  Ed-  ^^."-^^  ^^^^^' 
ward    purfued    them  with    fo   much    ardour,    that  he  ta^ce  mto 
maTched  from  Nottingham  to  Exeter  in  fifteen  days  (79).  Calais. 
The  fugitives,  having  procured  a  fufficient  number  of 
fhips,  embarked,  about  the  fame  timte,  at  Dartmouth, 
with  their  families  and  moft  attached  friends,  dire6ling 
their    courfe  towards    Calais,    of  which  Warwick  was 
governor,  and  where  they  in^nded  to  take  fhelter.     But 
there  they  met  with  an  unexpe61:ed  repulfe  from  Vaucler,  ^ 

%o  whom  Warwick  had  given  the  government  of  the 
place  in  his  abfence.  That  u*igrateful  adventurer  point- 
ed his  guns  againft  his  ben€fa6lor,  and  would  not  per* 
mit  h  im,  or  any  of  his  company,  to  land ;  not  even  the 
duchefs  of  Clarence,  who  fell  in  labour,  and  v/as  deli- 
vered of  a  fon  on  fhip-board.  Vaucler,  by  a  confiden- 
tial melfenger,  advifed  Warwick  to  retire  into  France, 
and  wait  for  better  times  ;  alTuring  him,  that  he  had  re- 
fufed him  admittance  into  Calais,  becaufe  he  eould  not 


(77)  Rym.  Feed.  torn.   !i.  p.  C-^y. 

(78)  Claui.  10.  Ed.  IV.  apud  Carte,  p.  78c.. 

(79)  Rym,  Fopd,  tona:  n.  p,  65 tf. 
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A.i>.  Hj^'hive  afforded  him  prote6lion ;  but  that,  when  an  oppor- 
^^^'P^"^^  tanity  offered,  he  would  convince  him  that  he  had  not 
forgotten  his  favours.  Whatever  were  the  real  intenti- 
ons of  Vaucler,  his  condu61  was  fo  agreeable  to  Ed- 
ward and  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  that  the  formir  gave; 
fcim  the  government  of  Calais,  and  the  latter  granted  him; 
a  penfion  of  looo  crowns  a-year^^'  on  which  he  took  a 
folemn  oath  to  be  faithful  to  Edward  againft  all  the 
world  (80). 
At  the  Warwick,  believing,  or  pretending  to  believe  Vaucler's 

caurtof      profeihons,  took  his  advice ;  and  having  feized  a  fleet 
France.       of  Flemiih  fhips   in   his  paffage,  aiiived,    in  May,   at 
Honileur   in  Normandy.     There  he  found  the  baftard 
of   Bourbon,    admiml  of  France,    who   received    and 
treated  the  illuftrious  exiles  in  themoft  polite  and  friend- 
ly manner.     Having   provided  the  beft  accommodations 
lor  the  ladies  and  their  attendants,  at^Valongis,  he  con- 
dueled   the   duke  of  Clarence,   the   earl'  of  Warwick/ 
with  Jafper  Tudor,  earl  of  Pembroke,    and  John  de? 
Vere,  earl  of  Oxford  (who  had  alfo  efcaped  from  Eng- 
land), to  the  couit  of  France,  which  was  then  at  Am-* 
boife.     Lewis  XL   who  had  long  dreaded  the  intimate 
unioa  of  king  Edward  with   his  two   moft  formidable 
enemies,    the  dukes   of  Burgundy  and  Britanny,    re-^' 
ceived  them  with  the  greateft  joy,  and  immediately  en- 
tered on  bulinefs  (81). 
Plan  for  re«     When  Warwick  firft  formed  the  defign  of  dethroning' 
ftoring        Edwai^d,.  he  had  m>  thoughts  of  relloring  Henry  Vl» , 
Heary  VI.  |^^^  intended  to  raife  his  own  fon^in-law,  the  duke  oF 
Clarence,  to  the  throne.     Of  this  he  was  accufed  by 
Edward,  in    his  long   declaration-  publilhed   at   York/ 
March  24;  and  it  was  generally  known  and  believed  irt 
England  (82).     But  he  foon  found  that  this   was  im- 
pradlicable,  being   equally  difagreeable  to  the  York  ills 
and   Lancaftrians.     He   was  now  therefore   under  the 
necellity  of  adopting  the  plan   propofed  by  the  king  of 
France,  which  was  to  reftore  king  Henry ;  in  which  he 
was  certain  of  the   affiftance  of  all   the   friends  of  the 
houfe  of  Lancafter,    of  all  the  difcontented   Ydrkifts^ 

(80}  Philip  dp  Comme%  vol.  i.  p.  188,   189. 

(81 )  Contia.  Monftielct^  f.  34.    Philip  de  Cotfilnes,  I.  3.  ch.  5.  p.  I^»» 

(8i)  Clawf,  x»  Edward iV.  jt|)udCatte,  vol.  ?.  p.  780, 
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and   0f  the   French   monarch.     To  engage   him  more  A- ^- '470- 
heartily  in  this   defign,  fo  contraiy  to    all   his  former  ^""'"V'^^ 
principles  and   paffions,  it  v/as  propofed,  that  Edward 
prince  of  Wales  fiiould   maiTy  his  youngeft  daughter, 
the  lady  Ann;  that  he  iliould  be  regent  of  the  king- 
dom during  the  reign  of  Henry  and  the  minority  of 
Edward  ;  and  that,  if  Edward  died  without  iffuej  Cla- 
rence fhould  facceed  to  the  throne  (83). 

When  all  thefe  arrangements  were  fettled,  meflengers  Marriage? 
were   fent  to  condu6l  Margaret   of  Anjou,    queen   of**^.^^'^^^^ 
England,  and-  her   fon  Edward  prince  of  Wales,  from  W3k«.°^ 
their  reiidence  in  Lorrain  (where  they  had  lived  feve- 
ral  years  in  great  obfcurity),  to  the  court  of  France. 
Though  no  two  perfons  in  the  world  perhaps  ever  hated 
each  other  more  heartily  than  queen  Margaret  and  the 
earl  of  Warwick,  yet  their  ambition,  their  intereft,  and 
their  need  of  each   other's   affiftance,  engaged  them  to 
fupprefs,  or  at  leaft  to  conceal,  their  hatred  on  this  oc- 
calion.     Margaret  agreed  to  all  the  arrangements   pro^-  *    > 

pofed ;  the  marriage  of  the  prince  of  Wales  and  the 
lady  Ann  Nevile  was  celebrated  to  the  apparent  fatis- 
fa6lion  of  all  concerned  ;  an  alliance,  offenlive  and  de- 
fenfive,  was  toncluded  between  king  Henry  and  the 
king  of  France ;  and  every  thing  agreed  upon  was  con- 
fii'med  by  the  moft  folemn  oaths  of  all  parties  (84). 

The   fatisfaction,  however,  difcovered  on  this   occa-J^ke  of 
fion  was   not  fo  great  as  it  appeared.     The  duke  of  ?i-'*'^^^'^^j^^, 
Clarence  was  fecretly  difcontented  ;  nor  was  his  duchefsed, 
pleafed  with  the   profpe^l  of  feeing  her  younger  lifter 
upon  a  throne,  when  fhe  was  to  remain  a  fubje<St.   Ed- 
ward found   means   to    increafe    their  difcontents,    by- 
fending  over  to  them  a  lady  who  had  formerly  belong- 
ed to  the  duchefs,  and  had  been  her  bofom  friend  and:^ 
confident.     This  female  politician  (whofe  name  is  not*" 
prefei'ved   in  hiftory)  paffed  through  Calais,    and  had 
the  dexterity  to  deceive  Vaucler  (tfie  moft  artful  man  of 
this  age  of  deceit  and  artifice),  by*  difcovering  his   fe- 
cret  attachment  to  Warwick,  and  concealing  the  defign 
of  her  own  journey-     She  arrived  fafe  at  the  court  of 
France,  and  was  admitted,  without   fufpicion,    to  the 

(83)  Cotttin.  Monftrelet,  f.  34.   PhUipdeComincSj  Vpl,  I.  p.  151; 

(84)  Philip  de  Comines,  vol.  i.  p-  191. 
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^.D,i47o.^a]^e  and  duchefs  of  ClaMce  ;  to  \vlioni  fhe  ^^pre- 
'"""^^CT'^^  5emed  the  folly  and  danger  of  their  prefent  condu6^  in 
fuch  fl:ro!>g  col3urs,that  tBe  duke  fcnt-her  back  to  his 
l:^rothcr,  with  afiuranees,  that  he  u'ould  embrace  the  firit 
d'ppGitanity  of  rettiining  to  his  allegiance  (85). 
^,.  .^  ,,         King  Edward,  after  th^  flight  of  Clarence  and  War- 
;>c'iicv.      ^s^ick,  diib^nded  his   army,  and  abandon^ed  himfelf  to 
huntitig,   feaftihg,    anll   other  fer^fual   indulgences,    to 
which  h'e-'v/as  much  addi6led.     The  duke  of  Burgundy,-* 
"V^ho  kn'cwwhat  \ras  tranfai6ling  in  the  court  of  Franccj 
Endeavoured  tb  roufe  him   from,  his  fecurity,  and  gave' 
him- frequent  warirings  of  an  approaching  ftorm.     But[ 
his   loVe  of  pleafure,  and   the   fTrong  affiirances  giveiv'' 
him  by  the'  ardibifhbp  of  York  and  the   inarquis  o£' 
Montague,  the  earl  oi^  Warwick's  brothers,  of  their  in^' 
violable  attachment  to  him  againft  all  the  world,  pre-" 
vent:ed  his  regarding  thefe  warBings  (86). 
^f  J.    ^       The  kina  W  Fiianerhavias^urnifhed  theEn^M 
a'iid  War      ilcs  With  foiiBe'  flout-fhips,  a  body  of  troops,  and  a  corn^' 
-7/ick  return  fiderable  fuifi   of  money,    they  embarked  at' Honffeuiv' 
to  iingiand.  ^^^   landed  at  DaitmoUth,.  September   13^  about "  five 
months  after  their  departiire  from  the  fame'place.    They:.' 
had  kept  up  a  correfpondence  with  their  friends  in  Eng* 
land  y  and  fa  many  of  thcfe  joined  them '-ibon  after  their^' 
landii-^g,  that  they  compofed  a  formidable  armyy  witii' 
which  they  advanced  towards  the  capital,  diiperling  a 
manifeftb,  cortim-gnding  all  the  fubjecls  who  were  capa- 
ble of  bearing  arms,  to  join  them,  in  order  to. dethrone 
the  tyrant  -Edward  (as  they  ealM  himy,  and  reftdre  king 
Henry  to  the  throtie  (87). 
^    Kd-        ^''■^"b  Edward  was  in  tlie  noith,^  fuppreiTing  fome  com- 
-vard  ex-     modons,  of  v/hlcli  we  have  no  diftiiK^   account,:  when^ 
priied.        he  received  the  news  of  this  landing;  at\vhicli  he  re-- 
joicedj  or  pretended  10  rejoice;  and  fent   a  meflage  co- 
the  duke  of  Burgundy  to  guard  the  feas,  fo'|fl:event  the  " 
earl  of  V^^iwrck's  cfcape.     But  he  foon .  found  reafon-- 
to  change  his,  fentimeiits,  or  at  lea'fl  his  language.     He 
appointed   his  forces  t6   affemble  at 'Nottingham,    aKtl' 
7'ai.t9d  in  that  neighbourhood,  €xpe6ling  a  powerful  re--, 
ir^fercement  uFider  his  fi^&nd  ^he  marquis  of  Montague^ 


(  8$.)  milip  de  C6raiii«T;,  'vol.  t .  p.  -i^Z^  (U)  W.  Ib;d. 
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who  was  then  at  York.  But  when  that  nobleman  came  A.D.  1470. 
withia  ten  miles  of  Edward's  quarters,  at  the  head  of'^*'^*'^""*^ 
6000  men  on  whom  he  could  depend,  he  difcovered  his  , 
defign  of  declaring  for  king  Henry  ;  and  that  defign 
\yas  fo  agreeable  to  his  followers  (who  had  formerly 
been  Lancaftrians),  that  they  made  the  air  ring  with 
crying,  "  Long  live  king  Henry  1"  The  nevrs  of  this 
iinexpe61:ed  event  were  communicated  to  king  Edward 
b^  one  of  his  minftrels,  and  confirmed  by  other  mef- 
fengers.  His  firft  thought  w^as,  to  draw  out  his  forces, 
and  bravely  meet  his  enemies.  But  lord  Haftings  foon 
convinced  him,  that  he  could  not  depend  on  the  fide^ 
lity  of  his  own  troops,  and  that  he  had  no  other  part  to 
take  but  to  attempt  an  efcape  to  the  continent.  In  con- 
iequence  of  this  advice,  the  king,  with  his  brotherthe 
duke  of  Gloucefler,  earl  Rivers,  and  feven  or  eight: 
other  noblemen,  and  a  fmali  body  of  his  moft  faithful 
followers,  inftantly  mounted,  and  rode  to  Bifnop's- 
Lynne  in  Norfolk,  embarked  on  board  three  iliips  they 
found  in  that  port,  and  put  to  fea,  Oclober  3.  After 
a  very  narrow  efcape  from  a  fleet  belonging  to  the  Hanfe 
towns,  then  at  enmity  w^ith  the  Engliib,  he  landed  near 
Alcmar  in  Friez eland,  without  as  much  money  in  his 
pocket  as  could  pay  his  pailage  (88).  In  this  manner, 
a  mighty  king  was  expelled  from  his  dominions,  in  a 
few  days,  without  one  ftroke  of  a  fword,  or  one  drop 
of  blood !  But  this  was  the  age  of  fudden,  furprlfing 
revolutions. 

Warwick  was  on  his  w^ay  into  the  north  with  his  ar-  King  Hen- 
my,  when  '  he  received  the  agreeable   tidings  of   king  ry  r^ftored, 
Edward's  flight ;  on  which  he  immediately  marched  to 
London,  into  which  he  entered  in  triumph,  Oftober  5. 
' Kext  day  he  relieved  Henry  from  his  tedious  imprifon- 
jnent  in  the  Tower,  proclaimed  him  lawful  king,  and 
condu6led  him  with  great  pomp  through  the  fireets  of 
London  to  the  billrop's  palace,  where  he  reiided  till  the 
13th,  when  he  went  in  folemn  proceffion,  with  the  crown 
on  his  head,  attended  by  his  prelates,  nobles,  and  great 
men,  to   St.  Paul's,  to  return   thanks   to  God  for  his 
reftoration  (89). 

(U)  Continuat.    Hlfl.    Croyl.  p.  554.    Stow,  p.  4^1.     Hall,  f.  ao^ 
Leiand  CoUeaanea,  vo4.  %,  p.  533.  (£^)  Stow,  p.  4^-° 
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A^D,i^'}o.     Queen  Elifabeth,  dreadirtg  what  was  to  happen,  hsd 
^!"''""^''^T^ retired  privately  from  the  Tower,  in  the  night  of  06lo- 
ward  born/ ^^^  I,  With  the  young  princefies,  her  daughters,  and  a 
fe\r faithful  friends,  and  taken  ilielter  in   the  fan61uar/ 
at  Weftminfter^    In  this  nlelancholy  abode  l"he  was  de- 
livered  of  her  eldeft   fon/  the   unfortunate   Edward  V. 
on  Novelaiber  4  (90). 
F.ffefts  of        When  the  rep6rt  of  this  great  revorutioh  in  England 
thh  revclu-  reached  the  continent,  it  occafioned  the  greateft  joy  in 
tibn  on  the  the  courtof  France,  and  no  lefs  deje6lion  in  the  court, 
of  Burgundy.     By  the  king's  command,  folemn  procef-* 
fions  of  ail  the  clergy  arid  principal  laity  were  made  for 
three  days,  in  Paries,  and  all  the  great  towns  of  France, 
to  thank  God  and  the  Virgin  Mary  for  having  reft ored 
Henry  of'  Lancaft^r  to'  the   throne  of  England.     The 
exiled   queen  and  her   fon  the  prince  of  Wales,  whd 
had  lived  leveral  years  meglecled  and  aliiioft'  forgotten,' 
were  received  into  Paris  with  as  fplendid  and  expenlive 
triumphs  as    it  was  poffible  to  exhibit  (91).     On   the 
other  hand;  Chaiies^  duke  of  Burgundy,  though  natu- 
rally bold,  was  f!ruck  with  confternation,  becaufe  he 
was  already  at  war  with  France,  and  had  now  reafon  t6 
apprehend   ah    immediate  attack    from    England.     To 
prevent  this,  if  poffible,  he  fent  his  confidential  fei-vant; 
Philip  de  Comines,    to  Vauclair,   governor  of  Calais^ 
whom  he  believed  to  be  his  friend.     But  when  Comiijie^ 
arrived  at  Calais,- he  fdiind  Vauclair   and  his  garrifoli 
w'earing  the  enligns  of  the  earl  of  Warwick,  and  dfei 
daring  loudly  for  'king  Henry,  aird  a  war  'with  Burgun- 
dy.    K^  found  means,  hoWever,  by  the  interpofition  of 
the  Englifh  merchants  of  the  ftaple,  v/hofe  chief  trade 
was  with  the  great  manufacturing  tb^nsiit  Flanders,-  to 
prevent  an  immediate  rupture  (92).     The  duke  of  Bur* 
gundy  was  alfo   much  perplexed  about  the  manner  in 
w^hich  he  v/^s  to  behave   to  "the   exiled  m.onarch.     Td 
abandon  him   in  his   diftrefs,  he  knew  wiDuld  be  diflio^ 
nourable ;  to  afiift   him   o|5enly,  w^ould   be   dangerous. 
He  therefore  purfued  a  middle  courfe^  by  affilting  him 
in  priv-ate,  and  in  public 'reje6ling -all  his  applications 
for  affiftance  (93). 

(90)  Stow,  p.  4ZZ.  (9^)  Confinuat/Monftrclet.  f.  35I 

(gz)  Philip  de  Comincs,  i,  3,  C,  (>.  p,  aoi — 204. 
(t^3)  Id.  ibid.  p.  205. 
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The  earl  of  Warwick  was  npw  at  the  head  of  affairs  in -A-  J^- 1471 
Englajtid,  and  took   the  ijipft  likely .fteps. to  fecure   his        ^^'^V 
power.     To  keep  the  duke  of  Clarence  fle^dy>  ^*^^^^^~  bv^the^eaH 
ed  him  with  favours^,  giving  him  a  iliare  in  the  regency  ol^^  War- 
of  the  kingdom,  appointing  him  lord  lieutenant  of  Ire- P'^k. 
land,  and   granting  .him  all  the  eftates  of  .the  family  of 
York (94).     .He, took. the  office  of  admiral    to   himfelf, 
and  appointed  his  brother,  jtlje  jmarquis  of  Montague, 
warden  of  the  marches  (95).     In  a  wprd^  he  turned  all 
the  friends  of  king  ;Edward  out  of  their  offices,  a^nd  filled 
'them  with  his  own  friends  (96).     To  .give  a  legal  fanc^ 
tion  .to  the  whole,  he  fummoiied  a  parliament,  whicji 
did  whatever  he  was  pleafed  tp  di61:ate.     By  this  parlia- 
ment, all   attainders    againft  kjng  henry's  friends  were 
repealed,  and  they  were  reftpred  to  their  eft  ales  and  ho- 
nours ; — king  Edward  and  all  his  partifans  were  attaint- 
ed, and  their  eftates  confifcated; — ^the  crown  was  fettled 
on  Edward  prince  of  Wales,  and  his  iffue,  and  failing 
them,  on   the  dukes  of  Clarence,  and  his  iffiie  (97). 
IJut  even  the  wifeft  meafures   axe  /lot  alwfiys   fuccefs^ 

All.  '      ' ' '"  ^  ■■    ■■■"■  ' ; 

Queen  Margaret,  her  fon   Edward  prince  of  Wales,  The  qu«cn^ 
with -the  dukes  of  Somerfet  a^d  Exeter,  and feveral  others  ^'^^  '^'^'^sin- 
"V^ho   had  lived  long  in  exile,  ardently  defired  to  return  con^lj^^^j^^^ 
to  England,  to  refume  their  fprmer  ftatjons ;  but  were 
lyifortunately  detained  on  the  continent,  during  all  this 
winter,  by  contrary  wdnds  and  ftorms  (98). 
■  The  duke  of  Burgundy , was  ilill  in  terror   of  being  Edward 
crufiied  bet^^reen  the  two  p9werful  monarchies  of  France  ''^'^'^■■.^^  5° 
afid  Englai]id,     To  prevent  this,  he  encouraged   king  ^"^^^"^' 
Edward  to  make   an   a.ttempt  for  the  recovery  of  his 
crown,    and   privately   affifted   hirji  with  men,  money, 
"and  fhips  (99).     4^1  things  being  ready,  he  embarked, 
with  about  2000  men,  at  the  free  portof  Vere  in  Zea- 
land; from  whence  he  failed,  March  1 1,  and  landed  at 
Ravenfpur  on  the  14th  pf  U^e   fame  month  (100).     At 
his  landing  he  met  with  a  cold  reception,  and  even  fomc 
pppofition,  from  the   country-people,    headed  by   ojie 

(94)  Rym.  Feed,  torn,  ii.  p.  593.  (95)  Id.  ibid,  p,  66<,.  ^79. 

(;96)  Id.  ibid.  p.  65i — 665.  (97)  Parliament.  Hi(L  vol.  x.  p.  334. 

V     (9'8)  Fabian,  an.  147T.  (9^)  Philip  de  Comines,  vol.  i.  p.  zo6, 

^IQO)  Holingfh.  p.  1317, 


L  Weftcrdale_j, 


^ 
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A.D.  lAyt.Welierdale,  a  prieft  (loi).     To  quiet  their  minds,  and 
^*"^"V^''*^-  exc'te  their  pity,  he  pretended  that  he  had  relinquifhcd 
all  thoughts  of  claiming  the  crown,  and  came  only  to 
xecover  the  eftates  of  his  family.     To  convince  them  of 
his  fincerity  in  this,  he  wore  an  oftrich  feather,  the  enfign 
of  prince  Edward,  in  his  l^at,  and  commanded  his  fol- 
lowers to  cry,  king  Henry  1  wherever  they  came.  When 
he  approached  York,  he  found  the    gates  fhut  againft 
him,  and  could  not  obtain  admittance  till  he  had  taken 
a  folemn  oath,  before  the  mayor  and  aldermen,  that  he 
did  not  intend  to  claim  the  crown  ( loz). 
Warwick's       The  earl  of  Warwick  feems  to  have  had  pretty  good 
prepara-''     intelligence  of  the  motions  and  defigns  of  king  Edward- 
tions.  when  he  was   in  Holland.     So  early  as  the  2 ift  of  De- 

cember-A.  D.  1470,  a  commiffion  was  given  to  the  mar- 
quis of  Montague  to  arm  all  the  men  in  the  five  northern 
'       counties,  to  repel  an  invafion  expe6Led  in  thcfe  parts ; 
.  iind  on  the  2.8th  of  the  fame  month,  a  fimilai' CGm.mifficn 
was  granted  for  all  the  reft  of  the  kingdom,  to  the  duke 
of  Clarence,  the  earl  of  Warv/ick,     the  earl  of  Oxford, 
and  Sir  John  Scroop  (103).     In  the  month  of  January 
this  year,   the  earl  of  Warwick  was  conilituted  admiral 
of  England,  and,  with  the  'cluke  of  Clarence  and  earl  of 
Pembroke,   had     a    commiiTion   to    array  the   men    in 
Whales  ( 104)  •     But  we  know  not  diftinc^ly  what  progrefs 
thefe  commiffioners  had  made  in  the  execution  of  their 
commiifions,  Vvhen  Edward  ? (dually  landed. 
Edwad  After  king  Edward  had  refrelhed  his    followers  a  few 

marche..,  da^s  at  York,  he  marched  out,  direcSling  his  route  fouth^ 
and  aiTumes  ^y^j,j^  ]^o  iituaticu  could  appear  more  dangerous,  or 
o/kii^^  even  defperate,  than  that  in  which  Edv^'ard  w^as  at  thig 
time.  The  marquis  of  Montague  was  at  Pomfret  with 
an  army  fu  peri  or  to  his,  and  could  eafily  have  flopped 
his  progrels.  The  duke  of  Clarence  and  the  earl  of 
Yvarwick,  each  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  wcie 
marching  from  the  fouth  to  meet  and  oppofe  him.  i^ut^' 
to  the  aftonifhment  of  all  the  world,  the  marquis  of 
Montague  permitted  liim  to  pafs  without  any  intenupticn. 
The  real    caufe   of  this  myfterious    condu61:  ivill  never 

\ 

f  loi)  Stow,  p.  4*3.  (102)  ^olirgfli.  p.  loi. 

(103)  Ry:r,.  Fad.  torn.    ii.  f.  C-jC^Cyj, 

(104)  3d.  ib^d.  p.  675,. ^80. 
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.■|>e  known  with  certain^  ;  but^  among  the  Various  con- A.  p.  14^ 
je6lures  that  have  been  made  coiicernin^  k,,this  feems ^'^''^*^*'^^*^ 
Ao  be  the  moll  pipbabiej— ^that  the  duke  of  Clarence  bad 
fent  hini  orders  not  to  fight  till  he  had  joined  him  ( 105}. 
-Whe4i  Edv/ard  reached  Nottingham,  „the  lord  Stvinley, 
Sir  Thpmas  PaiTe^  Sir  James  Harrington,  Sia' Thomas 
Montgomery,  ajid  feyeral  other  geritlemen^  brought  hij^ 
.reinforcementS'{io6:).  Being  now  at  tfie  head  of  a  re- 
fpe6^.^ble  army^  he. threw  otT,themafk;  and,  indirect 
violation  of  the  folemn  oadt  he  hadiakeh  a  few  days  be-' 

!  fore  at  the  high  altar  in  the  cathedral  of  York^  he.alTumed 

'  -the  name  of  kbg;(io7j. 

The  earls  of  Warwic k  and ^ xfp??d  having ,u-nited  thcii*5^ Jarsnce 
forces  at  Coventry,  e'xpe&ed  every  ,d%  to  be  joined  by^'"",^',^.„_ 
the  duke   cf  Clarence  and  his  armyj  which  would  have  E^-^var^:'^^ 
enabled  them  to  put  an.^ffc^uai.flop  to  Edward's  fuither      ' 
progrefs.    But  that  prince  put  them  off  with  promifes  and 
exoufe,So     in  the  meantime  Edvv'ard,  advancing  bQldly, 
jeache4  Coventry,  March  29,  and  offered  _the  'earls  bat- 
■tle;  which  they  declined  (ioB).     The  duke  of -Clare-nce 
^'V^^as  now^ at  hand,  and  was  vilited  by  his  brother  Richard  " 
duke  of  Gloucefter,  who  came  .to  his  camp,  with  a  few 
attendants,   and  without  any. paii*po;;t.  '-The  tw:o  brother^ 
flew  into   each  others  embraces  :  and  after  a  fbort  con-- 
^'•erfation,  Glarencej  having  p-epared  the  chief  men  of      '  * 

his  army  before^  declared  for  his  brother  Edward^  anci' 
;ihe  two  arFiiies,  which  feemed  :to  be  at  the  "point  of  en- 
gaging in  a  bloody  battle.,  unitedm  the  moftfrieiidly  man- 
ner (109).  The.  importaDt  fecret  v/hich  had  encouraged 
Edward  to  advance  in  the  face  of  fo  manv  dangers,  was 
now  difcovered  ;  amd  thi§  great  revolution,  the  caufe  of 
one  ftill  greater  which  foon  followed,  w^as  owing  to  the 
intrigues  of  an  artful  woman,  of  who fe  name  we  are  hot 
informed.     .       ' 

Clarence  'vvas  not  afhamed  to  fend  an  intimation  to  his  Kinggd- 
father-ih-law,  of  his  defe6tion,  and  the  violation  of  his^^rd 
mofl:  folemn  engagements,  and  to  otter  his  good  offices  tof^^^^^  ^^ 
bring  about  a  peace  between  him  and  Edward.     This  ■      '■  "' 
offer  was  reje6led  with  difdain  by  the  enraged  earl,  who 

(105)  Stow,  p-423»  (10^)  HoHngfii,  p.  J329. 

{107)  Hali,  f.  %6.  (io8i  Holiiigih.  p.  132,9. 

(ioc)}  Comia\jat,  Hift.  Croy].  p.  554.    Ilall,  U  a6.    S'tyv/,  p.  42,3. 

knew 
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A.D  147*  knew  that,  after  what  had  happened,  no  cordial  recon- 

I:^*~^~  ~*ciliation  ever  could  take  place.  Edward  then  called  a 
council  of  war,  to  deliberate  whether  he  fhould  attack 
the  earl  of  Warwick  in  his  camp,  or  march  dire611y  to 
London.  This  laft  meafure  was  adopted,  and  carried 
into  execution ;  and  he  reached  Weftminfter  on  Mon- 
day, April  9.  Though  he  found  the  gates  fhut  againft 
him,  he  had  a'powerful  party  in  the  city,  with  whom 
he  correfponded  and  co-operated  ;  and  they  foon  pro- 
cured his  admiffionj  without  the  ufe  of  force.  All  the 
fan61uaries  in  London  and  Weftminfter  were  crowded 
.  with  his  friends,  to  the  number  of  2000  perfon.s;  among 
%vhom  were  400  knights  and  gentlemen,  who  now  ex- 
-  erted  all  their  influence  in  his  favour.  Many  rich  mer- 
chants, to  whom  he  owed  great  fums  of  m0i!ey,  ar- 
dently delired  his  reftoration ;  and  the  city-ladies  in  ge- 
iieral  were  his  fond  admirers  and  warmeft  advocates. 
He  even  found  mearis  either  to  coiTupt  or  intimidate  the 
archbifhop  of  \ork,  to  whom  his  brother  Warwick  had 
committed  the.  care  of  the  city,  and  of  king  Henry's  per- 
fon ;  and,  with  the  confent  of  that  prelate,  he  was  ad- 
mitted, on  Thurfday,  April  11,  by  a.  paftern,  into  the 
bifhop's  palace,  where  he  found  his  helplefs  rival,  and 
immediately  fent  him  to  the  Tower  (no).  , 

Battle  of      ■  As  foon  as  Warwick  was  joined  by  his   bi-other  the  . 

fearaet.       marquis  of  Montague,  he  fet  out  on  his   march  after 
Edward,  in  hopes  of  fi|iding  and  attacking  him  without 
the  walls  of  London.     But  when  he  arrived  at  St.  Al-^ 
ban's,  on  Friday,  April  12,  he  received  the  difagreeable  ' 
news,  that  his  enemies  were  in  pofleffion  of  the  capi-  ■ 
tal-     Petermined  to  fight  them  even  there,  he  advanced! 
to  Barnet  on  Saturday ;  and  Edward  having   marclied 
from  London  on  the  fame  day,  the  two  armies  encamp- 
ed fo  near  each  other  in  the  evening,  that  neither  of  them 
enjoyed  much   repofe  during  the  night..    By  day-break 
on  Eafter-Sunday,   April  14,  both  armies   were  drawn 
put,  and  immediately   rufhed  into  a61ion  with  uncom- 
Jnon  fury.     This   battle,  ,  which  both  parties   believed 
would  be  decifive,  was  long,  fierce,  and  bloody,  vie- ' 
tory  feeming  fomerimes  to  iiicline  to  the  one  fide,  and 

(no)  Continuat.     Hift.   Croyl.    p.    554=      Stow,    p.    423.     Holingfh. 
p.  1.331  •     Philip  6*^  Comines,  ].  3,  c.  7~     Kynn.  Feed.   torn.  H.  p^  70^. 

■'    •  ■  fometimes 
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fometimes  to  the  other.     At  length  the  earl  of  Warwick's  a.  D.  1 47  i  . 
troops  were  thrown  into  diforder,  by  an  unhappy  mif-  "^-^T"^ 
take,  occafioned  by  a  mift,  raifed  (as  it  was  then  be- 
lieved) by  friar  Bungy,  a  reputed  magician.     The  brave 
earl  of  Oxford,  whole  device  on  his  ioldiers'  coats,  both 
before  ^nd  behind,  was  a  ftar  with  rays,  had  beat  his 
opponents  off  the  field,  and  was  returning  to  afiift  his 
friends,  when  his   troops  were  attacked  by  the  earl  of 
Wai-wick's  men,  who  believed  them  to  be  a  body  of  the 
enemy,  whofe   device  was  a  fun  with  rays.     Oxford, 
aftonifhed   at  that  attack,  and  apprehending  that  fome 
fatal  treachery  (then  fo  common)  had  taken  place,  fled, 
with  800  of  his  followers ;  which  threw  all  into  confu- 
fion.     The  earl  of  Wai-wick,  in  order  to  revive  the  cou-  .    ^ 
rage  of  his  troops,  rufhed  into  the  thickeft  of  the  ene- 
my i  where  he  fell,  covered  witli  wounds  ;  and  his  bro- 
ther the  marquis  of  Montague  attempting  to  relieve  him, 
fhared  the  fame  fate.     Thus  perillied  Richard  Nevile, 
the  ftout  earl  of  Wai-^ick,  commonly  called   the  King^ 
maker,  and  wnth  him  perillied  the  profperity  of  his  fa- 
mily, and  the  power  of  his  paity.     As  foon  as  his  death 
was  known,  his  army  difpcrfed^  and  left  Edward  a  com- 
plete vi6lory (ill).     The  duke  of  Exeter  was  griev- 
oufly  wounded,  and  left  for  dead  on  the   field,  but  af- 
terwards taken  up,  and  conveyed  fecretly  into  the  fane- 
tuary  at  Weftminfter.     The  duke  of  Somerfet  and  earl 
of  Oxford  fled  into  Wales,  and  joined  the  earl  of  Pem- 
broke^ who  was  there  laifing  tropps. 

It  will  be  difficult  to  find  in.  hiilory  fuch  a  fucceiTion  r^^^  q,,^^^ 
of  untoward  events  as  attended  the  houfe  of  Lancafter  and  prince 
in  this  ftruggle  to  retain  the  crown  of  England^     Queen  ^^^^^^^ , 
Margaret  and  prince  :  Edv^ard,    whofe   prefence  would  ^"^'' 
bave  been  a  great  encouragement  to  their  partifans,  had 
been  detained  all  the  winter  on  the  continent;  and   af- 
ter they  embarked,  March  4,  they  were  toffed   about  in 
the  channel  no  lefs  than  three  weeks,  and  did  not  land 
i    at  Weymouth  till  the  evening  of  that  fatal  4ay  on  v/hicli 
1    the  battle  of  Barnet  had  been  fought  ( 1 1 z)-     The  queen;, 
I    who  knew   not  what  had  lately  happened  in  England, 
1    imagined  fhe  had  nothing  now  to  do,  but  to  march  in 
triumph  to  the  capital,  and  take  poffeffion  of  her  former 


iunc. 


(ill)  Contfn.  Hift.  Croyl.  p.  5^5.     HaiJ,  Ed,  IV.  f,  xg^ 
(u3.)  Holingfh.  p.  1331.   1336. 
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A.  D.  1 47  If -dignity.     How  gre3t  was  her  confternatlon  then,  when 
'''''■''''"■)<""*'**^ilie  receivect  the  diTmal  tiding^^  of  the  defeat  at  Barnet, 
the  death  of  Warwick  and  his  brother,  the  captivity  of 
her  hufoand,  and  the  difperfion  of  all  her  friends  !     Oa 
this  occailon^  all  her   fortitude  forfook   her ;  fhe  funk 
to  the  ground,  and  fainted '  away  :  from  which  Hate  fhe 
was  not  without  great  difficulty  recovered.     .When  flie  . 
revived,  yieldip-g  to  defpair,  {he  fled  with  her   fon  to  ^  -' 
fencluary  in  the  abbey  of  BeauHeu  (i  13).    .Her  f^rft  de-  / 
iign  wasj  io  ;make  her  efcape,  with  her  fon  and  friends, 
to  France.     But,  in  a  day  or  two^  feeing   lierfelf  fur- 
rounded  by  the  duke  of  Somerfet,  the  earls  of  Oxford  . 
and  Devgnfiiire,.the  lord  Y^^^lock,  the  lord  John  Beau- 
fort, and  many  knights  and  gentlemen,  he?  fpirits  and  , 
her  hopes  revived,  and  Oie  CQiifented  to  ftay  arid  make 
snother  attempt ;  but  pleaded  earneftly  to  be  allowed  to  , 
fend  a\Tay  the  prince,  to  which  they  would  not  agree* 
The  queen,  the  prince,  and  prince fs  of  Wales^  with  ^  j 
fev/  attendants,  were  efcoited  to  3^^^  ^^-^  -^-  noblemen 
and  gentlemen  feparated   to  coliecl  their  forces ;  which  ". 
they  did  with  fa  much  fuCcefs,  that  in  about  ten  days  , 
they  brought  together  an  army   (it  is  laid)  of  40,000  , 
men.     With   this  '  army  they  propofed   to   march   into  ■: 
Wales,  to  join  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  ahd  fl'om  thence  . 
into  Cheiliire,'  to  frrengtheit  it  with  a  body  of  archers; 
which  wouklhave  made  it  very  f6r^-idable(ii4). 
Battle  cf         But  king  Edward  was  too  a6live  to  allow  thein  time  ., 
Tewkiba.    to  execute  this  plan. '' He  fet  out  from  London,  April  ' 
19,  and  proceeded  weftward  by  flow  marches,  to  give  ^ 
his  forces  from  different  parts  an  opportunity  of  joining   -. 
him  by  the   w^ay.     AiTiving  at  Tevrkfoury,  May  5,  he  •■ 
found  the  enemy  encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  Severn,  . 
near  that  place.     Next  morning  he  took  a  view  of  die 
entrenchments  they  had  made   about  their  camp   in  the  , 
preceding  night,  and  determined  to  attack  them  imme- 
diately.    They  fuflained  the  foil  attack  with  great  bra-  . 
verv ;  buf  the  duke  of  Somerfet,  with  the  fiont  line, 
having  rafhly  ventured  without  the  intrenchments,  were  . 
beat  back   with  great  flaughter;  the  enemy  entered  the 
camp  w^ith  them,  and  threw   a:ll  into  cgnfulion.     The  . 


ry 


(113)  Hall,  ,f.  30. 
(114;  Hciinglh.  p.  33^. 
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tarl  of  Devonfliire,  lord  Wcnlockj  lord  John  Beaufort,  A.  D.  147; . 
with  a  confiderable  number  of  knights  and  efquires,  and' 
about  3000  common  foldiers  of  the  queen's  army,  were 
killed.     The  queen,  the  prince  of  Wales,  the  duke  of 
Somerfet,    the  lord  St.   John,  with  many  knights   and 
gentlemen,   were    taken   prifcners.     The   queen,    who 
had  caufed  and  fuffered  fo   many  calamitie^s,  was  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower :  where  fhe   endured  a  long   and 
comfortlefs  confinement.     The  prince  of  Wales,  having 
been  brought   into  the  king's   prefence,  and  aCked  by 
iaim,  with  a  ftern  countenance,  how  he  had  dared   to 
come  into  his  kingdom   in   arms,  boldly  replied^  *^  \ 
came  to  recover  my  father's  kingdom."     Edward  was  fo 
much  irritated  by  this  reply,  that  he  had  the  bafenefs  to 
fmite  the  prince  on  the  face  with  his  gauntlet;  and  his 
attendants  jnftantly  difpatched  the  helplefs  vi6lim  with 
many  w^ounds.     W^hether  the   dukes  of  Clarence  and 
Gloucefter  imbrued  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  this  un^ 
liappy   prince,  as  fome  hiftorians  affirm,  is  uncertain  ; 
but  there  feems  to  be  no  doubt  that  they  were  prefent  at 
that  horrid  fcene,  and  afforded  him  r>o  prbte6i:ion.     On 
Monday,  May  6,  the  duke  of  Somerfet,  the  lord  St. 
John,  and   fourteen  knights   and  gentlemen,  were   be- 
headed  at  Tewkfbuiy;  and   many  others,  foon   after, 
fliared  the  fame  fate  in  other  places  (115). 

This  was  the  twelfth  battle  that  had  been   fought  in  Battle  of 
the  fatal  quarrel  between  the  houfes  of  York  and  Lan- Tcwkfbu- 
cafter;  and  in, thefe  battles,  and  on  the  fcaffold,  above ^^  ^^^'^''"^' 
iixty  princes  of  the  royal  family,  above  one  half  of  the 
nobles  and  principal  gentlemen,  and  above  one  hundred 
thoufand  of  the  common  people  of  England,   loft  their 
lives  (116).     The  battle  of   Tcwkfbury  was  the   moft 
decifive,  and   (if  w©  except  a   few  iliort  commotions) 
fecured  the   peaceable  poffeifion   of  the  crown,  during 
the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  to  the  houfe  of  York,  by  the 
gilmoft  total  extin61ion  of  the  rival  houfe  of  Lancafter, 

King  Edward  entered  London   in  triumph.  May  21,  Death  of 
and  next   morning   Henry  VI.  w^as   found   dead  in  theHcmyVi. 
Tower.     The  manner  of  his  death  muft  for  ever  remain 
a  fscret,  though  it  feems  to  have  been  the  general  opi- 

(115)  Hall,  f.  32.     Stow,  p.  414.     Holingfh,  p.  1340,   1341. 
(ir6)  Pfiilip  de  Comines,  vol.  \.  p.  51.  185,  \Z(„ 
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A. D.  1 47 1,  nion  at  the  time,  that  it  was  violent.  ^^  I  think  it  pru- 
^''•'^r^'^  "  dent  (writes  a  contemporary  hiftorian)  to  fay  nothing 
'^  of  the  death  of  Henry  VI.  May  God  grant  time  for 
*'  repentance  to  the  perfon,  whoevei-  he  was,  who  laid 
*^  his  facriiegious  hands  on  the  Lord's  anointed  (1 17)  !'* 
The  hiftorians  of  the  next  age,  whb  were  not  under 
the  fame  reftraint,  make  no  feruple  to  niame  the  duke 
•^of  Gioucefter  as  the  author,  if  not  the  perpetrator,  of 
this  a6l  of  cruelty  (118).  While  his  ion,  .the  prince  of 
Wales,  lived,  the  life  or  death  of  Henry  was  of  little 
coniequence,  but  after  the  death  of  that  prince  the  cafe 
was  changed. 
Edward  re-  King  Edward  fpent  the  fummer  of  this  year,  in  be- 
wards  his  ftowing  rewards  and  honours,  on  his  friends,  and  in  pu- 
frienis  and  njfhing  his  enemies  with  death,  imprifonment,  or  heavy 
^^eL^'' fines  (119).  A  fewofthefe  laft  faved  themfelves  by 
flying  into  foreign  countries.  The  earl  of  Oxford  made 
his  efcape  inta  France.  The  earl  of  Pembroke,  with 
his  nephew  Henry  Tudor,  the  young  earl  of  Richmond 
(the  only  remaining  hope  of  the  houfe  of  Lancaifter), 
'  c'mbarked  atTynby,  intending  to  purfue  the  famecourfe; 
biit  were  driven,  by  contrary  winds,  into  Britanny,  where 
they  were  hofpitably  entertained,  but  at  the  fame  time, 
carefully  guarded,  by  duke  Francis  II.  who  was  in  al-. 
liance  with  king  Edward,  againft  their  common  enemy 
the  king  of  France  (120).  Edward,  having  created  his 
infant  fon  of  the  fame  name  prince  of  Wales,  fummoned 
a  great  council  of  prelates,  peers,  and  a  few  knights, 
who  met  at  Wellminfter,  July  3,  and  took  a  folemn  oath 
to  maintain  the  fucceffion  of  the  young  prince  to  the 
crown  of  England.  Richard  duke  of  Gloucefterwas  the- 
fecond  temporal  peer  v/ho  took  this  oath  (121).  To 
gain  the  affe6tions  of  the  clergy,  he  pardoned  feveral 
bifhops  who  had  been  engaged  againft  him  in  the  late: 
conteft  (122).  To  give  a  legal  fan61  ion  to  the  whole, 
be  fummoned  a  parliament,  which  met  06lober  6,  ani 
'attainted  the  perlons,  and  confifcated  the  eftates,  of  a^ 
many  of  his  enemies  as  he  pleafed  (123).  ■"■ 

f  117)  Continuat.  Hid.  Croyl.  p.  556. 

(118)  Stow,  p.  424.      HalJ,  f.  33.  (119)  Stow,  p.   424. 

(izo)  Hdlly  f.  33.     Stov;,  p.  425.  Holingfh.  p.   1345- 
fizi)Rfm.  Feed.  torn.   U.  p.  714-     (i»i)  W.  iWd.  p.  71$. 
(123)  Coatinuat,  Hift,  Croyl.  p.-557. 
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The  laft  memorable  and  very  a61ive  year  was  fucceededA.D.  1472, 
By  a  calm  of  feveral  years  duration,  which  happily  af-^  p'^"  ^^^^ 
ford' few  materials  for  that   part  of  hiftory  which  is  the 


ful3Je6l  of  this  chapter.  This  calm  was  hardly  difturbed  a  calna. 
by  a  feeble  attempt  of  the  earl  of  Oxford.  That  unfor- 
tunate nobleman  having  returned  into  England  with  a 
few  followers,  furprifed  St.  Michael's-Mount  in  Corn- 
wall, and  defended  it  for  fbme  time  with  great  bravery  ; 
but  was  obliged  to  capitul'ati^,  Februaiy  15,  and  was 
imprifoned  in  the  Caftle  of  Hammes,  near  Calais,  where 
He  remained  rib  lefs  than  twelve  yeai^s.  His  great  eft  ate 
was  coniifcated  ;  and  his  countefs,  fifter  to  the  late  earl 
of  Warwick,  reduced  fo  the  neceflity  of  earning  a  fean- 
ty  fubfiftence  by  her  needle  (124).  Though  Edward 
had  granted  a  full  pardon  to  George  Nevile,  archbilliop 
of  York,  he  now  cotnmanded  him  to  be  apprehended, 
accufed  him  of  having  correfponded  with  the  earl  of 
Oxford,  fent  him  prifoner  to  the  caftle  of  Giiines,  and 
feized  all  his  effe6ls  and  revenues  (125).^ 

Though  Edward  enjoyed  great  profperity  at  this  time,  Edward's 
it  was  not  unmixed  with  fome  difquiets.     A  violent  ani-  diiquiets. 
mofity  took  place  between  his  two  brothers,  the  dukes 
of  Clarence  and  Gloucefter,  which  gave  him  much  un- 
eafmefs.     Gloucefter   propofed  to   marry  the  lady  Ann 
Nevile,  reli6l  of  the  late  prince  of  Wales,  and  one  of 
the  co-heireftts  of  the  immenfe  eftates  of  the  late  earl  of 
Warw^ick.     Clarence,  who  had   married  her  elder  (ifter, 
determined,    if  poiTible,-  to   prevent  that  marriage,  in 
order  to  retain  the  whok  fucceffion.     With  this  view'he 
fecreted  the  lady  fo  cai'efully,  thaf  for  feveral  months  fhe 
could  not  be  found.     At  length,  however,  fhe  was  dif- 
covered  in  London,  in  the   drefs  of  a  cook-maid,  and 
placed  in  the  fanftuary  of  St.  Martin's.     The  two  dukes 
pleaded  their  own  caufe  before  the  king  in  council  with 
much   warmth  and   acriir6ny  ;  and    it  was  not  without 
great  difficulty  that  a  feeming  reconciliation  was  brought 
about,  by  allotting  certain  eftates  to  Gloucefter  on  his 
marriage  with  the  lady  Ann,  and  allowing  Clarence  to 
retain  the  greateft   part  of  the  difputed  fucceffion  (i26)» 


'iZ4)Stow,  p.  416.     Hal!,  f.  35.         (1*5)  Id,  ibid. 
[i94)  Commit.  Hill.  Croyl.  p,  55^. 
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A.  D.  1472,  Edward's  mind  was  alfo  haunted  with  ccntinual  fears  of  the 
A  i^i  7    ^^rf  of  Richmond,  on  whom  he  knew  all  the  fecret  friends 
iJ— ,^— O  of  the  houfe  of  Lancafter  had  fixed  their  eyes  ;  and  he 
made  the  moft  tempting  offers  to  the  duke   of  Britany  to 
prevail  upon  him  to  deliver  that  helplefs  viclim  into  his 
hands.     But  thefe  offers  were  all  rejecied  ( 12,7). 
A.D.r473.      £(^^ard,  in  this   interval   of  tranquillity,    employed 
Treaties,     jiimfelf  jn  fecuring  allies   and  amafling  treafures.     He 
fettled  all  his  difputeswith  the  Hanfe  towns,  vvhichwere 
then  very  powerful — confirmed  the  long  truce  with  Scot- 
land— renewed  his  alliances  v/ith  the  kings  of  Portugal 
and  Denmark — -and  entered  into  i1ri61er  conne6lions  with 
the  dukes  of  Burgundy  and  Britanny(i28).     From  his, 
parliament,  in  both  thefe  years,  he  obtained  very  large 
fupplies  ;  and  gotflill  greater  fums  of  money  in  another 
way,  which  is  thus  defcribed    by  a  contemporary  hiilo- 
tian:  ''^  A  new  method  of  raifmg   money   was    intrc- 
^^  duced  at  this  time,  called  a  benevoktice  or  free  gift ^  by 
^^  which  every  one  gave  the  king  vv^hat  he   plealed,  or^ 
^'  to  fpeak  more  properly,  what  he  did  not  pleafe.     B/ 
'^  this  means  g  eater  fums  of  money  were  colle6led  than 
*^  had  ever  been  feen  before,  or  will  ever  be  feen  here- 
"  after  (12.9).'*    This  monk  did  not  poiTefs  the  gift  of 
prophecy. 
A.D.  t474-     Internal  peace  had  not  been  longreftored  in  Engbndj,^ 
pre^pares  fcr^hen  the  people  began  to  call  their  eyes  towards  the  con- 
aa  expedi-  tinent,  and  to  think  of  recovering  the  lolles,  and  wiping" 
uon  into      qI^  t}^^  difgraces  thev  had  there  fullained  m  the  preceding, 
'^'      re^n.     Edward  hated  Lewis  XI.  for  the  alfiftance  he  had 
already  given,  and  feared  hTm  fortliathe  might  ftill  give, 
to  the  houfe  of  Lancafler  ;  and   knowing  the  animofity 
of  his  fubje<51s  againft  the  French,  he  refolved  upon  aa 
expedition  into  France.     The  occafion  was  moil  invit- 
ing, and  feemed  to  promife  certain   fuccefs.     The  two 
powerful   dukes   of  Burgundy    and  Britany  were  opea 
enemies  to  Lewis  ;  the  conftable  of  France,  and  feveral 
of  the  greatefl  lords  of  that  kingdom,  were  fecretly  dif- 
alle^ted  ;  and  all  thefe  earneflly  folicited  Edward  t<^  coma 

(127)  Stow,  p   42,5.     Hall,  f.  35. 
(ii8)  Rym.  Foed.  tonn.   11.  p.  738 — 751. 

(129)  ParliacQent.  Hifl,,  vol.  i,  p.  340— 343*    Contlnuat,  Hid.  Croy!# 
?*  $58. 
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over  with  an  aim y,  and  promlfcd  him  their   affiftance.  A.  D.  1474* 
He  fpent' this  year,  and   the   beginning  of  the  next,  in  ^       ^ 
iiiaking  prepal-ations for  that  expedition.     He  negotiated 
ti'caties  with  the  emperor,  and  Ferdinand  king  of  Sicily, 
to  procure  the  affiftance  of  thefe  princes  againft  France- 
prolonged  the  truce  w^ith  Scotland  to  A.  I>.  15 15 — con- 
cluded a  marriage  between  the  prince  of  Scotland,  arid 
his  then  yourigeft   daughter,  the  prirlcefs  Cecilia — fet- 
tled, by  five  ditferent  treaties  with  the  duke  of  Burgundy, 
all  paniculars  refpe6i:ing   the  coriqueft   arid  partition  o£ 
l^rance— and  provided  troops, 'arms,  afiimunition,  lliips,; 
and  every  thing  necelTary  (130).  . 

At  length,  his  preparations  being -completed/ Edward  ^;^- ^,475- 
embarked  at  Sandwich,  about  the  end  of  June  or  tegiii- ^'J'^^^^'^j,^  * 
n!ng  of  July,  and  foon  after  landed  at  Calais,  attended  crov^n  oF 
by  one  of  the  fineft  armies  that  had  ever  pafled  from^r 
Britain  to  the  continent.     He  immediately  difpatched  a 
herald,  to  defy  the  king   of   France,  •  and  demand  the 
fiirren^er  of  his  crown  and  kingdom.     That  prince  was 
now  in  the  moft  imminent  danger  1  "from  which  nothing 
!  could  have  delivered  him,  but  the  infatuation  of  his  ene- 
mies, and  his  owil~  admirable    policy.     Inftead   df  re- 
,  turning  an  irritating  anfwer  to  the  proud  defiance  he  had 
I  received j  he  took  the  herald  into  his  clofet,  and,  in  a 
i  familiar  converfatlon,  told   him,  that  he  had- the  higheft 
!  refpe61:  for  the   king  of  England,  who,  he    knew,  had 
j  been  induced   to   undeitake  that 'expedition  by  the  duke 

I  of  Burgundy  and  the  conftable  of  France,  who  would 
j  x^trtainiy  abandon   him   as  fdon  as   their  own  purpofes 

II  were  anfwered.  He  gavfe  him,- with  his  own  hand,  300 
h  crowns,-  and  pro  ml  fed  him  1006  more,-  if  he  contributed 
I  to  bring  about  a  peace.  The  herald  (who  was  a  native 
;';  of  Normandy)  gained  by  the  condefcenfion  and  liberality 
■\  of  ib  great"  a  king,  promriedto  promote  his  views  to  the 
\\  ii^moft  of  his  power  ;  -  and  advifed  him  to  addrefs  all  his 
u  melTages  on  the  fubje6l  of  peace  to  the  lords  Howard 
il  and  Stanley,  who  had  great 'influence  with  Edwaixi,  and 
'i\  \V)ere  not  fond  of  the  prefent  expedition.  The  king  then 
ii  committed  the  herald  to  the  care  of  Philip  de  Comincs, 
S'  with  a  charge  to  fend  him  away  as  fooa  and  as  well  as 
i  polfible  (131). 


C130)  Rym,.  Feed,  torn.'  n.  p.'894— 84^^, 
(131)  Piiilip  dc  Cspaiac*^  1.  .4.  ck.  $.- 
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A.  D.  1475,     When  Edward  landed   at   Calais,  he   expe6^cd  to  be 
^■^'^r^ioined  by  the  duke  of  Burgundy  at  the  head  of  a  pow- 
appoiated.    erful  army.     But  that  impetuous,  imprudent  prince  had 
almoft  ruined  his  army,  by  an  unfuccefsful  expedition 
into  Germany,  and  came  to  the  Englifh  camp,  attended 
only  by  a  {lender  retinue.     To  pacify  Edward,  who  was 
greatly  chagrined  at  this  difappointment,  he  affiired  him, 
that  the  earl  of  St.  Pol,  conftable  of  France,  would  fur~ 
render  to  him  the  ftrong  town   of  St.    Quintin.     But 
'when  the  Englifli  army  approached   that  place,  the  con- 
ftable (who  had  fpent  his  whole  life  in  deceiving  all  the 
world,  friends  as  well  as  enemies)  fired  upon  them  from 
the  ramparts,  and  killed  a  confiderable  number  of  them 
by  a  fally.     The  duke  of  Burgundy,  who  was  flill   in 
the  Englifh  army,  being  neither  able  to  account  for  this 
conduCTof  the  conftable,  nor  to  bear  the  bitter  reproaches 
of  the  king  of  England,  departed   abruptly,    and   left 
that  prince  in  a  violent  rage  againft  his  allies,  and  almoft ; 
lick  of  his  expedition  (132). 
Truce  with      Edv/ard  was  in  this  temper  of  mind,  when  his  herald 
"^^^'       returned,  with  the  report  of  the  pacific  difpofitions  of' 
the  king  of  France.     This  report  was  very  agreeable  to 
.many  of  the  Englifh  nobility,  and  not  difpleafing  to  the 
king  ;  and  the   artful  Lewis  employed  feveral  methods 
to  increafe  their  defire  of  peace,  and  their  diifatisfa6^ion 
with  their  allies  (133).     In   a  word,  Edward    held   a^ 
council  in  his  camp,  near  Peronne,  Auguft  1^3,  in  which 
it  was  refolved  to  negotiate  a  truce  with  the  French  king,  ' 
for  thefe  three  reafons  :  " — the  poverty  of  the  army — ' 
*^  the  near  approach  of  winter — and  the  fmall  affiftance 
*^  of  his  allies  ;'^  and  a  commiifion  was   given  to   the 
lord  Howard,  with  three  others,  to  manage  that  negoti- 
ation (i34)»     Thefe  plenipotentiaries  met  with  no  diffi- 
culties; and  a  truce,  for  feven  years,  was  concluded,  ia. 
the  Englifh  camp,  near  Amiens,  Auguft   29,  on   their ' 
own  terms  ;  which  were  thefe — that  the  king  of  France , 
{l-tall  pay  to  the  king  of  England  75,000  crowns  withia  ' 
fifteen  days — that  he  fhall  pay  himalfo  50,000  crowns  a-  , 
year  in  London,  during  their   joint  lives — tha$  the  dau-  ' 

(132)  Philip  de  Comines,  1.  4.  ch.   6. 

(133)  See  ViJlar,  torn.   18.  p.  153»     Philip  dc  Comiiies,  1.  4.  ch.  7. 

(134)  Rvm.  Feed.  torn.  i4.  p.  14. 
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phin  of  France fhall  marry  the  princefs  Elifabeth  of  Eng-  A.  D.  1475. 
land— and  that  Edward  fhall  return  with  his  whole  army  '— -v— — ' 
into  his  own  country,  as  foon  as  he  hath  received  the 
75,000  crowns.  In  this  truce,  all  the  allies  of  both 
kings  who  chofe  to  accede  to  it  were  comprehended  ( 135 ). 
Lewis  at  the  lame  time  agreed  to  pay  to  Edward  50,000 
crowns,  as  the  ranfom  of  Margaret  of  Anjou,  queen 
dowager  of  England  >  in  confequence  of  which,  that 
unhappy  princels  was  fet  at  liberty,  and  returned  to  her 
family  and  native  country  (.  136). 

Every  thing  being  thus  amicably  adjufted  between  ^^^inttrvlcwsit 
two  kiiigs,  they  had  a  perfonal  interview  on  the  bridge  Pequiai. 
over  the  Somme^  at  Fequini,  Auguft  29.  At  this  intei- 
view,  both  Edward  arid  Lewis  fwore  to  the  obfervation 
of  the  treaties,  wnth  each  one  haiid  on  the  gofpels,  and 
tlie  other  on  a  piece  of  the  true  crofs :  after  which  they 
convd-fed  together  for  fome  time  in  the  moft  friendly  and 
familiar  manner  (137)^ 

Lewis  XI.  in  the   cdurfe   of  thefe  negotiations^  not  Lev/is  cor- 
only  corrupted  the  Englifh  plenipotentiaries,  but  all  the  rupts  the 
other  Engliill  minifters^i  by  his  careffes,  bribes,  and  pen-  ^^^^j.^^  ^^^ 
lions.     Nor  \^'as  there  fo  much  as  one  amongft  them  who 
had  the  fpirit  or  virtue  to  rejeclhis  offers*     Befides  what 
he  gave  them  in  moneys  plate,  and  other  prefents,  the 
peniions  he   fettled    upon  them  amounted    to    16,000 
fcrowns    a~yeai^  (^38).     To  keep   the   Englifh  army  in 
good  humour,  he  fent  them  a  prefent  of  300  cart-loads 
of  wirie,  and   entertained  all   the   Englifh  w^ho  viiited 
Amiens,  where  he  refided,  in  the  moft  hofpitable  man- 
her(i39). 

But  though  Lewis   did   every  thing  in  his  power  to  Edward  rc^ 
pleafe  the  Englifh.  vvhile  they  remained  in  France,  there  turns  to 
^^as   nothing  he  fo  ardently  defired  as  their  departure*  England. 
To  forward  this,  he   inftantly  paid  the  money  ftipulated 
by  the  treaty ;  and  Edward  having  received  it,  embarked 
tvith  his  army  at  Calais,  and   arrived  in   England,  Sep- 
tember t8  (140).     Thus  ended   an    expedition,  which 
had  been  the  refult   of  many  negotiations,  of  long,  ex-     ■ 
^enfive  preparations,  and   threatened   Lev/is  XI.  widA 

(13$)  Ryrti.  Feed.  torn.   la.  p.  i^-— ^ai, 
(136)  Id.  ibid.  (137)  Philip  de  Comines,  1.  4.  ch.  19, 

(138)  Id.  ibid.  p.  2S7,  (13^)  Id.  ibid,  p,  a8^. 

(140)  Stow,  jp.  4x8. 
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j^.l>:  i475.the  lofs  of  his  crown^  ^nd  difmemberment  of  his  king-' 
'"'^"^^^"^'^ dovcii  without  having  made,  or  fo  much  as  attempted  t<>- 
make,  the  fmallefl  conqueft.     In  this  manner,  Lewis^ 
bv  his  rod  arxd  prudent  condu6^,  with  his  perfe^l  know-' 
kdge  of  the  paffions  arid  foibles  of  his  antagonifts,  dif^ 
f€»ived  one  of  the  liioft  formidabfe  confederacies  that'was 
ever  formed  againft  France,  without  fliedding  one  drop 
of  blood  ;  and  at  tiie   famb  time  gained  fo  great  an  m- 
iluence  in  the  couji^cils  of  his  enemies,  that  they  were  ne- 
ver able  to  give  him  the  leaft  difinrbance.     While  he 
was,  by  a  long  train  of  curious  contrivances,  condu(5ling" 
the  feveral  members  of  this  confederacy  to  the  point  to 
which  he  v/ifhed  to-  bring  them,  he  made  them  thefub- 
je6ls  of  ridicule  among   his    confidents  ;  but  carefull/ 
abftained  from  fueh  difcourfe  in  mixed  company  (141), 
't^IieEogih'h     Though  king  Edward,  v/ho  was  how  become  excef- 
difcoatenti  Hvely  fond  of  pleafure,  eale,  and  money,  and  was  proud 
*^°  of  the  match  he  had  made  for  his  eldeft  daughter,  and' 

his  minifers,-  v/ho  had  been  bribed  and  penfioned  by  the' 
king  of  France,  were  pleafed  With  the  conclufion  of  this'- 
expedition  ;■  the  people  of  England   in   general,    arid' 
many    martial    adventurers  in  particular,  were    difcon-' 
tented.      But  their  murmurs  were  nor  much  regard- 
ed (142). ■ 
fVi5: 1476V    Edward,  after  hl3  return   from  France,- indulged  his" 
dwardih-  paffions,-  and  fpent  much  of  his  time  in  feafting,  gallan-' 
-£,/?'lc^    t'T*  and  the  fafliionable  amufements  of  the  times.     His" 
aVarice,  which  daily  mcrealed,  prompted  him  to  employ- 
a  grearvariety   of  methods,-  feme  of  them  very  oppref"-" 
five,  and  others  of  them  very  unfuitkble  to  the  dignity 
of  his  f^atloR,  to  fill  his  coffers  (143).     But  though  h^ 
plundered  his  fEibjecls  himfelf  with  very  little  ceremony,* 
Tie  was -remarkably  fevere  in  punifhing  private  plunder* 
ers  and  robbers,  who  were  very  numerous  after  the  arm)p-^ 
was  difbanded  ( 144).     To  k^ep  Edv-rard  in  this  line  of* 
life,  and  prevent  his  interfering  in  the  affairs  of  the  con-" 
t'Inent;  the^king  of  Franee  was  punctual  in  the  payment' 
^i  the  50,000  crowns  a  year  fiipulated  by  the  late  treaty^/ 


(141)  Cornines,  tom,  1.  p.  303. 
(14a)  Continuat.  Hilt.  Croyi.  p.  55Sf.' 
(3i3^  Id.  jbid.'  (144}  -1^=  ib^^. 
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and  no  lefs  pnn61ual  in  the  payment  of  tlieir  penfions  toA.D.  1475. 
Edward's  minlfters  (145).  ^  ''^•"^'       ' 

Though  Edward  was  fo  much  devoted  to  his  pleafures5E'Jward  at- 
he  was  not  perfe6lly  eafy  in  his   mind.     Heniy,  earl  of ""^Pf^^  ^'^^i 
Richmond,  was  ftiU  alive,  and   out  of  his   reach,  and  f ^^  P^ch-** 
might  one  day  difpute  the  throne  with  .him  or  his  pofte-mcnd  info 
rity.     He  refolved  therefore  to  make  an  attempt  to  get^'^  hanjs.  j 
him  into  his  hands.     With  this  view  he  fent  an  embafly 
to  the  duke  of  Britanny,  to  renew  the  treaties  of  alliance, 
and  to   prevail  upon  that  prince  to  give  up  the  earl  of 
Richmond,  and  his  uncle  the  earl  of  Pembroke.     The 
ambaiTadors,  it  is  faid,  were  furnifhed  with  a  large  fum 
of  money,  and  inftru61:ed  to  alTiire  the  duke,  that   Ed- 
ward intended  to  marry  the  earl  of  Richmond  to   one  of 
his  own  daughters,  and  thereby  tp,  put  an  end  to  the  fa- 
tal quarrel  between  the  houfes  of  York   and   Lancafler. 
The  treaties  of  alliance  were  renewed,  and  the  duke  wa>3 
at  length  prevailed  upon  to  deliver  the  two  carls  to  the 
ambaffadors,  to  be  condu61ed  into  England.    But  before 
they  embarked  at  St.  Maloes,  the   duke,  beginning  to 
doubt  the  fmcerity  of  Edward's  promifes,  fent  his  favou- 
rite, Peter  Landois,  who  recovered  the  two  earls  out  of 
tlie  hands  of  the  ambaffadors,  and  placed  them    in  a 
'fan61uary.     Bat,  to  give  the  king  of  England  all  poffible 
fatisfaclion,  the  duke  engaged  to   guard  the  two  earls 
v/ith  fo  much  care,  that  they  fhould  never  give  him  any 
trouble  (146).     What  Edward's  real  intentions  were  can- 
not be  certainly  known  ;  though  all  our  hiftorians,  with- 
out hefitation,  pronounce  them  to  have  been  of  the  moil 
criminal  and  fanguinary  nature. 

The  duke  of  Burgundy  and  the  earl  of  St.  Pol,  con-A.  D.  1477^ 
ii^ble  of  France,  Edward's  tw^o  principal  allies  in  the^^^a^^*- 
late  confederacy  againft  Lewis,  did  not  long  furvive  the 
dilTolution  of  that  confederacy.  The  conftable  paid  the 
forfeit  of  ail  his  dark  intrigues,  by  being  beheaded  at 
'Paris,  19th  December  A.  D.  1475  ;  and  the  duke  of 
Burgundy,  after  lofmg  two  battles  againft  the  Sw^ifs,  loft 
his  life  in  a  third  againft  the  duke  of  Lorraine,  5th  Ja- 

(145)  Rym.  Feed.  torn.  1%.  p.  30.  45.  - 

(i4<)  Ryrn.   Feed.   torn.  la.  p.  37.     Hall,  f.  48,  45,      Holinglh.  p, 
164^.     Stow,  p.  43.^, 
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A.D.  i4-77-nuai7  A.  D.  1477  (i47)«     This  brave,  but  rafh  impn- 
^'^ — "^     ^  deiit  princey  left  his  only  daughter,  Maria  of  Burgundy, 
heirefs  of  his  dominions  and  of  his  misfortunes,  which 
were  both  very  great'. 
E^rfccutions.      Edwaid  ftill   continued  to  be  exceedingly  ftifpicious, 
and  punifhed  the  fi'ighteft  appearances  of  difaffe6tiori  ta 
his  perfon  arid   government  w4th  great  feverity.     Two- 
gentlemen,  Thomas  Burdet,  of  ArrowMn  WarW'ickfhire,, 
and  John  Stacy,  a  learned  clergyman,  fell  vi6lims  to  this 
cruel  fufpicious  fpirit.     In  the  courle  6f  this  year,  the 
forrher  of  thefe  was  tried,  condemned,  and  executed  as' 
a  traitor,  for  an-  angry  expreffion,  which  at  prefent  would' 
be  a  fubje6l  of  laughter,  rather  thail  of  punifhrnent ;  the 
latter  w^as  tried  arid  put  to  death  for  the  imaginary  crime 
of  necromancy  ( 148). 
^^larence         3ut  this  fpirit  focn  produced  a"  more  tragical  fcene,.. 
diiconteflt-  arid  hurried  on  king  Edward  to  an  unnatural  a6i:  of  cru- 
^''  elty,  which  iri  the  end  proved  fatal  to  his  own  family. 

Ko  cordial  frieridfhip  had  ever  fubfifted  between  the 
duke  of  Glafence  and  the  queen's  relations,  who,  by 
their  influence  with  the  king,  produced  a  coolnefs  be- 
tween him  and  Clarence,  which  gradually  increafed  in- 
to a  moft  rancorous  animofity,  by  unfriendly  ofiices  oh 
the  one  lide,  ^ind  too  flrong  exprelTioris  of  refentment  on' 
the  other.  The  duke  had  become  a  wi:dower,  by  the 
death  of  his  duchefs  Ifabella,  2%d  December  A.  £).  1476  p 
arid  Charles  duke  of  Burgundy  being  killed  in  lefs  than 
a  forlTiight  after,,  his  only  daughter  became  the  greateft 
heirels  in  the  world.  Clarence,  who  wanted  nbt'ambi- 
tiouj  naturally  turned  his  eyes  towards  this  rich  fucccf- 
•  fion,  and  applied  to  his  filler  Margaret  duchefs -dowager' 
of  Burguridy,  to  prortiote  his  views.  That  priricefs,' 
'  who' loved  him  better  thari  ariy  of  her  other  two  brothers, 
w^armly  efpoufed  his  caufe,  and  eveiy  thing  w^ore  a  pro- 
mifing  afpecl.  But  Edwal'd,  who  ought  to  have  pro- 
moted this  fcheme  with  all  his  powTr,  from  policy  as 
well  as  from  natural  aife^lion  to  his  brother,  oppofed  it, 
and  caufed  his  queen's  brother,  Anthony  M''idville,  earl 
Ki^ers,  to  be  propofedas  a  proper  huibaild  to  the  young: 
feeirefs;  who  was  a.^jc6led  with  difdain.     This  cruel  ia>- 


(147)  Cortiine?,  1.  4.  c.  12.  1.  5.  c.  1.  4.  3. 

(!■.}«).  Stow,  p.  430.     HiftiCrcyl.  p.  e,6u 
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jury  funk  deep  Into  the  heart  of  Clarenpe,  who  feldom  A- 0.2475- 
afterwa/ds  appeared  at  court,  or  in  council;  and  when  ^■*— v*"^. 
he  did  appear,  was  fullen,  filent,  and  vifibly  difcon:- 
tented.  The  execution  of  Burdet  and  Stacy,  who  were 
his  friends,  and  owed  their  death  to  their  attachjnent  to 
him,  overcame  his  patience,  and  threw  him  off  his 
guard.  He  went  the  day  after  to  the  .council-chambqr 
at  Weftminfter,  attended  by  W- Gqddard,  a  celebrated 
.divine,  w^ho  had  affifted  the  fu£ferers  inftheij  laft  mo- 
;ments,  and  gave  in  copies -of  the  private  and  public  de- 
clarations they  had  made  of  theij  iniiocencCj,  and  then 
withdrew  (149). 

Edward,  who  wanted  only  a  handle  to  wreak. his  ytn-  Clarence 
^eancc  on  his  unhappy  brother,  greedUy  laid  hold  on  ^°5  ITcclr^ 
this,  called  a  council  of  peers  and  prelates,  tp  .which  he  ed. 
Invited  the  mayor  and  alderme©  of  London,  and,  before 
Aem,  loaded  Clarence  with  many  accufationsj  magnify- 
ing every  indifcretion  into  a  crime^  and  reprefentiHg  his 
laft  a6^ion  as  no  lefs  than  high  treafon.  The  duke,  with 
the  cpnjent  of  the,coancilj  was  committed  .to  the  Tower, 
and  on  January  165  was  tried  for  treafon  by  his  peers  irx 
parliament.  The  accufations  brought  againft  him  were 
either .grofely  abfurd  or  yery  triiling  (.150).  The  heavieft 
articles  were, — That  he  had  caufed  his  fervants  to  report^ 
that  the  l^ing  was  a  necromancer, — and  that  Burdet  was 
unjuftly  executed-  This  trial  was  managed  m  a  very 
uncommon  and  indecent  manner.  The  king  was  the 
pnly  pleader  againft  the  prifoner;  and  the  duke  was  the 
only  perfon  whp  dared  to  anfwer  fuch  a  pleader.  The 
witnefies  too  (as  we  are  told  by  a  contemporary  hiflor 
rian,  who  was  probably  prefent)  appeared  more  like 
profecutors  than  wltneltes  (i^ij*  Clarence  was  conr 
•de-mned;,  -and  a  fentence  of  death  pronounced  upon  him;^ 
by  Henry  duke  pf  Buckingham,  who  was  high  fleward 
pn  that  occafioR.  That  one  of  the  houfes  pf  parliament 
might  have  no  caufe  to  reproach  the  other  with  all  the 
guilt,  or  to  claini  all  the  honour  of  this  tranfa61ion,  the 
comn^ons  were  prevailed  upon  to  appear  a.t  the  bar  of 
the  houfe  of  peers,  fome  time  after,  and  demanded  the 
execution  pf  this  fentence.     It  was  accordingly  execute4 

<i49)  Hift,  Croyl.  p.  552.  (i|o)  See  Stow^  p.  431,  43?,, 

Ki'SO  <^ontinvi?t,  Hift.  CroyJ,  p,  564. 
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Ed\vard*s 
condutl. 


>  .D.  1478.  privately  in  the  tower,  March  i  r ;  but  by  whom,  or  in 
'  what  manner,  the  contemporary  hiftorian  who  gives  the 
fuileft  account  of  this  matter  doth  not  fay,  and  probably 
did  not  know  (152).  Fabian,  who  was  then  a  young 
man,  tells  us,  *^  he  was  drowned  in  a  barrel  of  Malve- 
"  feya(i53)." 

Several  of  Clarence's  cftates  were  granted  by  Edward 
to  the  queen's  brother,  Anthony  earl  Rivers,  on  this  hy- 
pocritical pretence,  that  as  he  had  done  the  earl  great  in- 
juries,  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  his  foul  after  death, 
that  the  earl  got  his  eftates  (154).  The  king  became 
more  and  more  luxurious  and  expenfive,  and  at  the  fame 
time  more  oppreffive  and  rapacious  (i55).  Delighted 
with  the  regular  payment  of  the  50,000  crowns  a- year 
by  the  king  of  France,  wliich  enabled  him  to  piurfue  his 
pleafures;  flattered  with  the  profpc6l  of  a  marriage  be- 
tween the  dauphin  and  his  eldeft  idaughter;  and  influenc- 
ed by  the  advice  of  his  penfioned  minifters ;  he  permitted 
Lewis  to  attempt  the  ruin  of  the  houfe  of  Burgundy  with- 
out interruption.  ^  ■  • 

Though  England  enjoyed  peace  at  this  time,  the  peo- 
ple were  far  from  being  happy.  '  A  deftru6live  peftilcnce 
racked  at  London  and  in  other  places  during  the  greateft 
part  of  this  year  (156).  •  Edward,  funk  in  (loth  and  lux- 
ury, permitted  himfelf  to  be  amufed  with  treaties  and  pro- 
mifes  by  the  artful,  perfidious  Lewis,' v/hich  that  prince 
intended  either  to  keep  or  violate  as  he  found  convenient. 
It  is  a  fufHcient  proof  of  this,  that  though  he  now  agreed^, 
by  a  very  folemn  treaty,  that  he  and- his  heirs  fhould  pay 
50,000  crowns  a-year  to  Edward  during  his  life,  and  to 
his  heirs  for  one  hundred  years  after  his  death,  he  witk-^ 
dr^w  that   payment   as  foon   as  he   could   do  it  with' 

fafety(i57).  '  ''   ' 

.pit  was  one  of  the  peculiarities  in  the  character  of  Ed- 
ward IV.  that  he  engaged  in  treaties  for  the  marriages  of 
all  his  children  almoft  as  foon  as  they  were  born.  But- 
of  all  thcfe  marriages,  he  had  none  fo  much  at  heart  as 
that  of  his  eldeft  daughter,  Elizabeth,  with  the  dauphin, 
which  had  been  agreed  upon  in  the  treaty  of  Amiens, 

(15^)  Continuat.  Hifl.  Cro)l.  p.  562.  (i53)  Fabian,  an.  14780 

(154J  Rym.  Feed,  ton^,  iz.  p.'ps-  (155)  Hift.  Croyl.  p.  ^6%. 

{iS6)  Stov,',  p-  431.        ■  (i57)  Ryra.  F«d.  torn.  li.  p.  204.- 
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A.  D'  147 5  (158).  By  one  of , the  articles  of  tliat  treaty^  A.  D .  1489. 
jiewis  engaged  to  coriduci:  the  young  princefs  into  ^^'O^"^ 
^vance^  at  hi^  ovvn  expence,  and  to  put  her  in  pofieifion 
pf  60^000  livres  a-year;  but  as  he  never  intended  the 
marriage  fnould  take  elfecSl,  he  \^as  in  no  haile.to  perform 
(this  article.  Edward  at  length  became  impatient  and 
iufpicious,  and  fent  the  lord  Howard;,  in  May  this  year^ 
^o  the  court  of  France,  to  demand  the  irnrnedia4-e  execu- 
rtion  of  the  above  article.  But  Lewis  being  no  longer  un- 
der a  neceffity  of  difiembling,  refufed  tp  coxnply -with  that 
idemand;,  and  threatened  to  withdraw  the  payment  of  the 
jfifty  thoufand  crowns  a-year^  ftipulated  by  the  fame 
treaty. 

Edward  now  began  to  open  li^is  eyes,  ar^d  to  perceive  Alliance 
Xhat  he  had  been  deluded  by  the  deceitful  Lewis.  En- with  Eux- 
raged  at  this,  he  renewed^  with  Mary  duchefs  of  Bu-r- ^^^^' 
gundy,  and  her  hufband,  Maximilian  duke  of  Auftria 
j(to  whom  fhe  had  been  mairied,  A.  D.  1477),  the  alli- 
ance which  had  been  made  between  him  and  the  late  duke 
Charles ;  and  engaged  to  fend  them  a-n  aid  of  fix  _^  thou- 
fand archers,  if  Lew^is  d'^^  not  agree  to  a  truce  ,or  peace^ 
under  his  mediation.  Maximilian  and  Mary,  on  their 
part,  agreed  to  pay  him  the  50,000  crowns  a  year,  which 
had  formerly  been  paid  by  France^  if  he  engaged  in  a 
war  with  that  crown  on  their  account  f  150).  FoUpwing 
the  bent  of  his  genius,  he  at  the  fame  time  cpntra6led  a. 
marriage  between  his  daughter  Ann,  a  child  about  four 
years  of  age,  and^  Philip,  fori  of  Maximilian  and  Mary, 
an  infan,t  in  his  cradle;  which,  like  all  his  CGntra6ls  of 
ihat  kind,  came  to  nothing  (160). 

When  Edward  nieditated  a  war  againft  France,  he  re- ^'■^^di  mtl^ 
folved  to  prevent  all  inteiTuption  from  Scotland,  by  af-   ^°^^^'>' 
iifting  the  difcontented  nobles  of  that  kingdom,  and  em- 
broiling it  in  a  civil  wsr»     With  this  view,  he  appointed 
his  brother  Richard  duke  of  Gloucefter  his  lieutenant, 
and  fent  orders  to  the  lords,  knights,  and  gentlernen  of 
the  northern  counties,  to  array  all  the  men  who  w^re  fit 
for  war  in  thofe  counties  (161).      Nothing,    however, 
happened  this  year,  but  a  few  mutual  incurfions  of  lit;tle 
^onfequence,  and  an  unfuccefsful  attempt  on  the  towaof 
^erv/ick. 

(158)  Id,  ibid.  p.  ip.  (JSp)  Ryin.  Feed.  toni.  12.  p.  12,3 — 128. 

{i6oj  Id,  ibid,  p.  128—135.  Ci^O  Id.  ibid.  p.  115 — u^. 
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A.D.  uSi.     King  Edward  made  great  preparations,  in  the  fpring 
'^^^'^^'^^  of  this  year,  for  invading  Scotland,  both  by  fea  and 
Scotland.^    land  (162).    King  James  was  no  lefs  acSlive  in  preparing 
for  a  war 'with  England,  in  which  he  was  heartily  fup^ 
ported  by  his  fubje61s,  who  feem  to  have  been  much  ex™ 
afperated  againft  the  Englifh,  and  particularly  againft  the 
king.     This  appears  from  the  a6ls  of  a  parliament  held 
at  Edinburgh,  in  Aprii,  in  which  the  moft  vigorous  mea- 
fiires  were  '-adopted  for  refifting  the  rieffar  (robber)  Ed- 
ward, as  he  is  conftantly  called  in  thefe  a61s  (163)^     In 
confequence  of  this  fpirit,  the  people  crowded  from  ail 
parts  to  the  royal  ft  and  ard;  and  an  army  of  forty  thoufand 
men,  it  is  faid,  alTembled  at  Edinburgh,  in  Auguft,  and 
froni  thence  marched  tow^ards  Ehglarid  (164).  ■  Edward 
,  was  fo  much  alarmed  at  the  approach  of  this  formidable 
army,  that  he  refolved  to'ftand  on  the'defenfive;  and  that 
all  men  might  be  at  leifure  to  take  arms,  he  commanded 
all  tiie"  courts  to  be  fhut,  and  put  a  ftop  to  all'  proceed- 
ings at  law  till  Michaelmas  (165).  '  But  after  all  thefe 
preparations  on  both  fides,  no  a6tion  of  great  importance 
happened  in  the  Gourfe  of  this  year.'        «■ 
A.D.  uSa.      Alexander'  duke  of  Albany,"  brother  to  the  king  of 
s'o^bnT'^^  Scotland,*  having  efcaped  out  of  the'caftle  of  Edinburgh^ 
in  which  he  had  been  imprifoned,  was  at  this  time  in  the 
court  of  England,  and  concluded  a   treaty  of  alliance 
with  Edward',  June  I'Oo   "In  this  treaty  Alexander  called 
himfelf  king  of  Scots,  engaged  t)  do  homage  to  Edward 
for  his  crow^n,  and  to  deliver  the  town  and  caftle  ot  Ber- 
wick to  England  ;  and  Edward  engaged  to  affift  him 
with  an  army  to  obtain  the  crown  (166);    In  confequence 
of  this  treaty,  the  duk'es  of  Albany  and   Gloucefter   en- 
tered Scotland  with  a  gallant  army  of2550oo  men,  took 
the   town.,    but  not  Ac-  caftle,-  of  Berwick,  and   theii 
marched  to  Edinburgh,  into  v/hich  they  were  received 
Vv-ithout  any    oppofition  (167)0'^  •Scotland   vi^as  at   this 
time  in  a  moft   diftra6ted  ftate--     The  king,  at  variance 
w^Ith  his  chief  nobility,  was  imprifoned,  or  had  fhut  him- 
felfup  in  tlieeaftle  of  Edinburgh,  and  ail  government 

(l6^)  Rvm.   Fed,    torn.    iz.  p.    135, 
(  163  J    Black  a^;',  fol.  65,  66.        ■. 

(164)  Piti'coilusHiftory  of  Scotland,  edit.  1718,  p.  77. 

(165)  B.ym.   Feed.  torn.   la.    p.    141.  . 

(iCe)  Kym  Feed.  torn.  i%.  p.  15^,     .  (j^y)  H\L  Qroyl  p.  $62. 
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was  almoft  dlffolved.  In  this  extremity,  a  number  of  AD.  148s- 
.the  nobility  met  at  Haddington,  and  fent  propofals  for  a  ^""^ 
peace  to  the  dukes  at  Edinburgh  ;  and,  alter  a  fhort  ne- 
gotiation, a  peace  was  concluded,  Auguil  2(168). 
Two  days  after,  the  provoft  and  community  of  Edin- 
burgh granted  a  bond  to  repay  all  that  part  of  the  mar- 
riage-pprtion  of  the  princefs  Cecilia,  contra6led  to  the 
prince  of  Scotland,  which  had  been  paid,  provided  the 
king  of  England  declared  that  it  was  his  pleafurethe  con- 
traA  fhouid  be  dilTolyed  (169).  Peace  being  thus  con- 
cluded, the  duke  of  Gloucefter,  who  feems  to  have 
a6led  with  great  moderation,  returned  with  his  army 
into  England,  and  took  the  caftle  of  Berwick  in  his  way. 
This  expedition  coft  Edward  loo^oool.  a  great  fum  ia. 
thofe  times  ;  but  the  nation  was  fp  well  pleafed  with  the 
recovery  of  Berwick,  that"  the  next  parliament  thanked 
the  duke  of  Glbucefter  for  his  good  condu61,  and  conr 
firmed  feveral  valuable  grants  that  had  been  made  to  him 
by  the  king,  his  brother  (170), 

Edward,  being  at  laft  convinced  of  the  perfidy  of  the  A.D.  14S3* 
king  of  France,  by  receiving  the  news,  that  the  dauphin,  '^f'^^f,^ 
who  had  been  contracted  to  his  daughter  Elizabeth,  ^^^ 
A.  D.  i477j  was  a(Slually  betrothed  to  J^argaret,  the 
infant  daughter  of  Maximilian  duke  of  Burgundy,  at 
Paris,  4th  January  this  year,  that  the  contract  was  con-= 
firmed  by  the  parliament  of  Paris,  and  celebrated  with 
great  rejoicings  in  that  city,  was  enraged  beyond  mea- 
fure,  and  breathed  nothing  but  revenge  (171).  To  exe- 
cute this  revenge,  lie  prepared  with  great  ardour  for  an 
expedition  into  France  ^  and,  to  prevent  interruption  frorn 
Scotland,  he  concluded  a  new  treaty  o!  alliance  with  the 
dnkeof  Albany^  'who  had  again  revolted  (172).  But  an 
enemy  againft  whom  there  is  no  defence  foon  put  a  pe- 
riod to  all  his  projects.  He  died  at  Weflminfter,  April 
Q,  in  the  41ft  year  of  his  age,  and  the  23d  of  his  reign  > 
but  of  what  difeafe  is  not  certainly  known  (173).     A 


(16S)  Rym.  Fcjed.  torn.  ii.  p.  i6i.  (i<?9)  Id.  ibid. 

1^170)  Hift.  Croyl.  p.  563. 

(171)  Monftrelet,  torn.  4.  f.  71,  Philip  de  Comiiies.  1.  ^,  c.  9* 

^172)  Rym.  Feed.  to^.  12.  p.  173. 

(173)  Hjft.  Croyi,  p.  564.     Sto\v,  p.  433, 

contemporar]^ 
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A.D.  1483.  contemporaiy  wi'iter  fays,  that  he  was  not  affecled  with 
^•^"V"^*-'  any  paiticular  difeafe,    and  fcems  to  afcribe  his  unex- 
pe6led  death  to  the  anguiij:!  of  his  mind,  and   the    bad 
habit  of  his  body,  brought  on  by  his  ex  cell  es  (;74). 
HiS  ifTue.         Edy/ard  had  by -his  queen  three  fons  and  feven  daugh- 
ters, of  whom  one  fon  and  two  daughters  died  before  him ; 
and  two  fons  and  five  daughters  furvived  him,  viz.  Ed- 
,ward,  his  eldeft  fon  and  fucceifor,  born  in  the  fan(51uary 
at  Weftminfter,  November  4,  A.  D.    1470 ; — Richard, 
duke  of  York  ; — Elizabeth,  who  was  contra61ed  to  the 
dauphin,  and  afterwards  married  to  Henry  VII. — Ce- 
cilia, contracSled  to  James  prince  of  Scotland,  and  mar- 
ried  to  John  vifcount  Wells ;— Anne,  contra(Sed  to  Phi- 
lip  of  Burgundy,  and  manied  to  Thomas  Howard  duke 
of  Norfolk  ;— Bridget,  who  became  a  nun  2t  Dertford  { 
« — -and  Catharine,  contracled  to  the  infante  of  Spain,  anc) 
married   to  William    Courtenay    earl    of   Devonrnire". 
Though  he  had  many  niiilreffes,  he  had  not  many  natu- 
Tik\  children.     He  left  a  fon  by  Elizabeth  Lu.cie,  named 
Arthur,  who,  having  married  Elizabeth  heirefs  to  her 
brother,    John  lord   Lifie,    was  raifed  to  that    title  by 
Henry  V III.  and    a  daughter,  named   Elizabeth,  wh(^ 
was  maiTied  to  Thomas  lord  Lumley  ( I75)' 
Clarence's        The  unhappy  duke  of  Clarence  left  aifo  two  childrei^ 
iflue.  by  his  duchcis   Ifabel,  viz.  Edward  earl  of  Warwick, 

who  fell  an   innocent  vi61im  to    the  cruel  jealoufy  of 
Henry  VIL  A.  I).  1499  i — and  Margaret,  of  whom  wq 
ihall  Lear  in  the  progrefs  of  this  work  (176). 
Char-.a^r        Edward  lY.  was  much  admired,  in  his  youth,  for  the 
o^r.dvvarti   v^g^^y^y  of  |,js  facc  and  the  handfomencfs  ofhis  perfon^ 
'  hut  before  his  death  he  became  corpulent  and  bloated, 

by  his  intemperance  (177).  His  add refs  was  eafy,  en- 
gaging, and  familiar,  y/hich  gained  him  the  hearts  of 
many,  and  the  money  of  not  a  few,  particularly,  pf  thp 
fair  JTex  (178).  He  never  forgot  the  name  or  fa.ce  of  any 
perfon  with  whom  he  had  once  converfed  ;  and  he  is 
even  faid  to  have  known  the  chara61:ers  and  circumftances 
of  every  nobleman  or  gentleman  of  a:jjy  confequence  ir^ 


'174)  Hifl.  Cfoyl.  p.  c,63,  ^6a, 

f  17c)  Dugdale,  vol.  a.  p.  31a.  175.  (l?^)  ^'''  '^'^-  P-  i<^$« 

(177}  Philip  deComines,  tarn,  i,  p.  15(7.  (*7^)  K»i^  ^'Z7' 
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is  dominions  ( 179).  His  great  fuccefs  in  war  (having  A.  D.  ^^3- 
ained  nine  pitched  battles,  in  which  he  was  p-refent,  and  ' 
Dught  on  foot,  and  never  loft  one)  may  be  admitted  as 
fufficient  proof  of  his  military  ikill  and  courage,  as 
7ell  as  of  his  good  fortune.  In  a  word,  if  his  virtues 
ad  been  equal  to  his  endowments,  he  would  have  been 
oth  a  great  and  good  king.  But  that  was  not  the  cafe. 
lis  piety  is  indeed  celebrated  by  the  monk  of  Croyland^ 
ut  it  did  not  prevent  him  from  violating  his  moft  folemn 
aths,  when  he  was  prompted  to  it  by  palTion,  or  the 
rofpe6l  of  advantage  ( 180).  He  was  guilty  of  many 
6ls  of  cruelty  ;  and  the  unnatural  murder  of  his  brother 
larence  muft  fix  an  indelible  ftain  upon  his  chara61:er. 
^''henever  he  enjoyed  peace,  he  abandoned  himfelf  to 
leafure  and  the  gratification  of  his  appetites.  On  his 
aifion  for  women  he  laid  no  reftraint ;  and  his  impru- 
ent  and  criminal  indulgence  of  it  plunged  him  into  much 
iftrefs  and  guilt,  produced  almoft  all  the  diforders  of 
is  reign,  and  all  the  calamities  that  befel  his  friends  and 
imily.  The  indulgence  of  vicious  palfions  is  as  perni- 
.ous  to  princes  as  to  private  perfons« 


SECTION    Y. 


^rom  the  accefftpn  of  Edward  Y.  A.  D.  1483,  to   the  ac^ 
cejfton  of  Henry  VII.  A.  D.   1485. 


W-/DWARD  prince  of  Wales,  the  eldeft  fon  of^. 0.1483. 
Idward  IV.  was  proclaimed  king  in  London,  ApriK),  \^,,:'^^--^^^ 
the  day  on  which  his  father  died),  by  the  name  of  Ed-  Eeward  v. 
^ard  V.  ( i).  He  was  then  only  in  the  thirteenth  yearpf  P^^^^^^"^^^- 
is  age;  but  his  title  was  io  clear,  that  it  was  not  ima- 
ined  any  difpute  could  poffibly  arife  about  his  poffeifion 


(179)  Hid.  Croyl.  p.  5^4.  (180)  Id.  ibid. 

(i)  Sir  Tho,  More,  apudKennet,  vol.  i,  p.  481* 
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S3-of  che  throne;  though  many  dreaded  that  very  vioki 
difputes  would  arife  about  the  admi,niftration  of"  the  g( 
vernment  duiing  his  minority. 

The  court  df  England  at  this  .tinie  v-'as  divided  in 
two  parties.     One  of  thefe  parties  confifted  of  the  quet: 
and  her  relations^  with   fuch  ^s  attached  themfelves   • 
them  in  order  to  obtain  preferment ;  the  other  was  con 
pcfed  of  certain  noblemen,  who,  by  their  long  and  faitli 
ful    fervices,    had  gained  the  confidence    of  the    lai 
king,    and  had  been   thereby  fuppoited   in   their  pl;i 
ces,  without  any  dependence  upon  or  conne6Hon  wiv 
the  queeji's  relations.     The  chiefs   of  this   laft   par; 
were, — the   dukes    of   Gloucefter   an4    3uckinghar 
with    the    lords    Haftings,     Howard,     ^q.d     Stank 
While    Edward    IV.     lived,     his    authority    check 
the  paffions  of  both    thefe    parties,   and    kept    the 
I'/ithin   decent  bounds..     He  was  not,  jhoweyer  ignora 
of  tlieir  fecret  animolity;  and  therefore  in  his  laft  fie. 
Refs,  he  bro/Jght  about  a  reconciliatio;i  beivvcen  thei 
which,  like  almoft  all  court-reconciliations^  \i^as  neith 
lincere  nor  permanent  (2). 

in  The  gi'eat  obje61:  which  each  of  thefe  parties  had 
view  was,  to  get  and  keep  poffeffion  of  the  perfon  oft 
young  kin^,  that  they  might  poifefs  his  power.  At  t 
iime  of  his  father's  death,  he  refided  at  Ludlow  caft] 
under. the  cafe  of  his  uncle  Anthony  ea^l  Rivers,  '^'how 
his  governor,  attendee!  by  lord'  Richara  Grey,  his  uteri 
brother,  lir  Thomas  Vaughan,  his  chamberlain,  ai 
others  of  the  fame  par^y  (3).  The  queen  and  her  frien 
prapofed  in  council  to  raife  a  fmall  army  to  efcoit  t 
king  to  London,  in  order  to  his  coronation;  but  til 
jneafure  was  ftrenuoufly  oppofed  by  the  other  party,  wjj 
ihw  its  tendency;  and  particularly  by  the  lord  chambe 
lain  Hayings,  who  threatened  to  leave  the  court.  T 
queen,  unv/illing  to , raife  any  difturbance  in  the  begi 
ning  of  her  fon's  reign,  agreed  to  limit  the  number  oft 
jattendants  to  two  th'oufand  (4).  That  the  queen  afpir 
to  the  regency,  was  fufpecled,  and  is  not  improbabl 
but  cannot,  I  think,  be  proved  :  but  that  fhe  wifhed,  ar 
hoped,  that  fhe  and  her  relations  would  have  as  mui 


(2)  Hall,  Ed.  IV.  f,  60. 

(4)  H^ftvCroyl.  p.  564,  555. 


(3)  Sir  T.  More,  p.  481. 
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mv  in  the  prefent,  as  they  had  in  the  preceding  reign,  a.  D.  1483, 
i  that  Her  enemies  A\^ere  determined  to  prevent  this,  if"^— V— ' 
ffible,  is  abundantly  evident. 

The  duke  of  Gloucefter  was  in  the  north  of  England,  Condua  of 
sparing  for  a  fecond  expedition  into  Scotland,  when  ^^  Gioucefte/'^ 
;eived  intelligence  bf  the  king  his  brother's  death.     He 
mediately  hafteiled  to  York,  attended  by  lix  hundred 

his  friends,  befides' his  ufual  retinue,  all  dreffed  in" 

mrning.     There  he  celebrated  the  late  king's  funeral,^ 

^claimed  his  foil  Edward  V.  tbok  an  oath  of  fealty  to 

It  young  prince,  and  enjoined  the  magiftrates,  nobility, 

:1  gentlemen  of  thofe  parts,  to  take  finiilar  o^ths.  From 

ince,  too,  he  wrote  letters  to  the  queen,  and  to  her  bro- 

;r  the  earl  Rivers,  full  bf  the  warmeft  profeffions  of 

sndfhip  to  them,  and  of  toyalty  to  the  king  (5).  What 

;  real  ihteritions  vi^ere  when  he  liiadc  thefe  profelfions,  I 

ill  not'  fo  much  as  conjecfturel 

That  the  lord  Haftings  fent  iriMligerice  to  the  duke  of  ^^^o^ce^- 

oucefter  of  thd  tranfa6l:ions  in  council,  and  the  defigns^"  *  vtews^ 

the  queen  aild  her  party  at  court,  together  with  oft'ers 

his  affiftance  to  raife  him  to  the  regency,  cannot  be 
ubted.  For  tiiougii  that  lord  had'  beeil  ihoft  finccrely 
ached  to  Edward  IV.  (from  whom  he  had  received  the 
nourable  and  lucrative  offices  of  governor  of  Calais 
d  chambeflaih  of  England)  and  Was  110  lefs  fincerely 
ached  to  his  fon  Edward  V. ;  yet  there  was  nothing  he 
?aded  fo  much  as  to  fee  the  adminiilration  in  fhe  hands 

the  queen  and  her  relations,  by  whom  he  kn'ew  he  was 
ted.  Gloucefter  at  the  fame  tirtie  received  limilar  af- 
rances  from  Henry  Stafford  duke  of  Buckingham,  the 
)ft  powerfiil  nobleman  then  in  England,  who  promife<f 

join  hirii  immediately,  at  the  head  of  his  numer^s 
ffals(6).  Having  received  thefe  aflurances,  and  know- 
g  that  the  lioblemen,  gentlemen,  and  people  of  the 
)ith  of  England  were  warmly  engaged  in  his  intereil,  he 
rtainly  determined  to  intercept  the  young  king  in  his 
\y  to  London,  to  take  him  out  of  the  hands  of  his  mo-*- 
er's  relations,  and  thereby  fecu re  to  himfelf  the  admi- 
ftration  during  his  minority  ;  but  w^hether  his  views  ex- 
nded  any  farther  at  this  time  or  not,  itfeems  itfipoflible' 
'  difcovei'. 

(5)  Hift.  Croyi:  p.  565: 

(  6 )  Hia.  Croyl.  p.  565.    Sir  T.  2^o?e,  p.  454.  col.'aV 

To 
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A.D.  1483.     To  execute  his  defigns,  whatever  they  were,,  the  duk^ 

*^ v'~* — '  of  Gloucefter  departed  from  York,  with  a  numerous  re 

R^^/^'*'d  tinue,    and  arrived,  April  29,  at  Northamptoh,  wher' 
others  im-  he  w^as  joined  by  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  with  nin: 
priibaed.     hundred  of  his  followers  (7).     The  king  being  then  or 
his  way  to  London,  lodged  that  night  at  Stony-Sti-atfor^ 
only  ten  miles  from  Northampton;  and  the  earl  Rivers, 
the  lord  Richard  Grey,  and  fome  others,  entertaining  m 
lufpicion  of  any  ill  defign  againft  them,  waited  on  tli(i 
two  dukes,  to  conceit  meafures  about  the  king's  journey 
anfl  approaching  coronation.     They  were  received  b] 
them  with   the  greatell  appearances  of  cordiality,  aiic 
they  fpent  the  evening  together  in  convivial  mirth  aiii 
pleafanuy.     But  next  morning,  the  earl  Rivers,  the  lor< 
Richard  Grey,  fir  Thomas  Vaughan,  and  fir  Richan 
Hawfe,  were  made  prifoners,  and  fent"  to  the  caftle  e 
Pomfret  in  Yorklliire(8).     All  the  king's  other  attend 
ants  and  fervants  were  difmified,  and  a   proclamatioj 
publiflied,  forbidding  them  to  come  near  the  court,  un 
der  the  pain  of  death  (9). 
Gicucefter       This  tumultuous  feizuic  of  his  neareft  relations^  an< 
comforts     arbitrary  difmiffion  of  all  his  friends  and  fervants,  ftrucl 
tae  -mg.     ^^^  young  king  with  grief  and  terror,  and  made  him  buri 
out  into  complaints  and  tears.    When  the  duke  of  Glou 
ceftcr  came  into  his  prefence,  he  fell  upon  his  knees 
made  the  ftrongeft  profefTions  of  loyalty  and  affe61iont( 
his  perfon;  atoed  him,  that  what  had  been  done  w^; 
for  his  prefervation ;  and,  in  a  word,  he  laid  and  di( 
every  thing  in  his  power  to  dry  up  the  tears  and  difpel  th' 
terrors  of  the  helplefs,  unhappy  prince  (io)» 
The  queen       When  the  repoH  of  thefe  unexpected  events  reaches 
takes  fane-  London,  it  occalioned  great  confufion,  both  at  court  aft^ 
^^*^^'         in  the  city.     The  queen,  almoft  diftra61ed  with  grief  ani 
terror,  hajftened,  with  her  fon  the  duke  of  York,  am 
her  five   daughters,  into  the   fan6luary  at  Weftminfter 
where  fhe  had  formerly  found  protection  in  her  diftrefs 
The  paitifans  of  the  different  panies,  in  great  crowds 
and  fome  of  tliem  in  arms,  had  meetings  and  coniukatt- 
ons;  thofe  of  the  queen's  party  in  Weftminfter,  and  thoiJ, 
of  the  duke  of  Gloucefter's  party,  with  the  lord  Haftings  I 

(7)  Hlff.  Croyl.  p,  555.  (8)  Hlft.  Croyl.  p.  §5^ 

{^)  Id.  ibid,  (10}  Id,  ibrd.    Sir  T.  More,  p,  4(54, 
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n  tbe  city  (i  i)-  In  thefe  confultations,  no  fixed  refo-  A.  D.  m^s- 
utions  could  be  formed,  as  the  real  intentions  of  tiiofe  ^-""r^"*^ 
^•ho  had  the  king  in  their  poffeifion  were  unkaown. 

The  lord  Haltings,  who  (though  an  enemy  to  the  Archlifiiop  " 
[ucen  and  hei*  relations)  was  heartily  attached  to  the  ^^^^^^^^^«= 
'oung  king,  and  only  meant  to  raife  the  duke  of  Gloa-°^ 
efter  to  the  regency,  Tent  a  meffenger,  at  midnight.  May 
:",  to  Thomas  of  Rotherham,  archbifhop  of  York,  ancf 
hancellor  of  England,  to  acquaint  hirn  with  what  had 
lUppened  at  Stony-Stratford,  and  to  affure  him,  that  the 
mentions  of  the  lords  who  had  feized  the  king  werc 
honourable,  and  for  the  good  of  the  nation  ;  and  that  all 
ifould  end  well.  That  prelate,  akrmed  at  what  he 
ieard,  immediately  arofe ;  and,  taking  the  great  feal 
irithhim,  and  attended  by  his  fervants  in  arms,  hai'iened 
D  the  queen.  He  found  that  unhappy  princefs  in  the 
an6luary,  fitting  on  the  floor,  furrounded  by  her  weep- 
tig  children,  herfelf  bathed  in  tears,  ;and  bewailing  the 
Dtal  dcftru6lion  of  herfelf  and  family.  The  good  pre- 
ate  laboured  to  difpel  her  terrors  arid  revive  her  hopes,* 
-y  telling  her  the  comfortable  melTage  he  had  received  from 
ae  lord  Hallings.  But  the  very  name  of  Hailings,  %rhofc 
.atred  to  her  and  her  family  fhe  well' knew,  increafed  both 
er  fears  and  griefs .  The  archbiflrop,^  finding  her  a  ppre- 
.enlions^  and  forrows  wei^c  too  great  to  be  removed  by 
?ords,  gave  her  the  ftrongeft  all^rances  of  his  own  in- 
iolable  attachment ;  and,  leaving  th«  great  feal  with  her 
s  a  pledge  of  his  fmcerity,  retired.  He  foon  became  fen- 
ible^  of  the  error  he  had  committed  in  leaying  the  feal  ; 
ad,  fending  for  it  by  a  proper  .ineifenger,=  it  v/as  return- 
'd(i2). 

The  duke  of  Gloucefter  and  his  paitifans,  having  The  king 
pent  a  day  or  two  at  Stony-Stratford,  difpofing  of  their  conduaed 
)nioners,-  and  lormmg  their  new  arrangements,  con- 
iu6led  the  king--  to  London ;  into  v/hich  they  entered^ 
i^ay  4^  the  duke  riding  bare-headed  before  his  nephew, 
md  calling  to  the  people,  ''  Behold  your  king."  The 
foung  monarch  was  lodged  inthe  biihop's  palace ;  where^^ 
t  is  faid,  the  duke  renewed  his  oath  of  fealty,  in  whicl^ 
le  was  followed  by  all  the  prelates  and  nobles  preient, 
pgether  with  the  mayp^-  and  aldermen  of  Lpaiofli  {14}* 

(u)SirT.  Mbr«,  p.  484.    Hift.    Croyl.  p.  55<f. 

(la)SirT.  More,  p.  463, 

iiil  Sir  T,  More,  p.  4^<»,     Hift.  Croyl",  p.  ^CS^ 
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A.D.  1483.      Two  or  three  days- after,  a  great  council  was  aflembled^ 


Duke  of 


confifting  of  all  the   prelates,    nobles,    and  great   men' 
Gi-^^ceiier  ^bout  London ;  and  by  this  council,  the  duke  of  Glou- 
proteaor.    cefter  was  unanimoufly  chofen  prote6lor  of  the  king  and 
kingdom.     By  this   council,  too,  after    fome  delibera- 
tion, it  was  agreed,  that  the  king  fhould  be  lodged  in 
the  tower  of  London,  the  place  from  which  the  kings,  ,j 
in  thofe  times,  commonly  rode  in  ftate  to  Weftminfter,  '' 
on  the  day  before  their  coronation  (14). 
Popularity       The  duke  of  Gloucefter  doth  not  feem  to  have  been 
ofGloucef-  linpopular,  but  rather  the  contrary,  at  this  period.     If 
he  had  not  been  virtuous,  he  had  been  decent  in  his  de- 
portment, and  avoided  thofe  exceffes  into  which  the  king 
his  brother  had  tallen.  His  wifdom  was  fuch,  that,  in  the 
midft  of  a  court  torn  by  the  moil   violent  fa6lions,  he 
was  not  obnoxious  to  either  party ;  and  though  he  ftood 
well  with  the  ancient  nobility,  he  had  no  quarrels  with 
the  queen  or  her  relations.     He  had   adhered   fteadiiy 
to  the  late  king  in  all  his  fortunes,  and  made  the  ftrongeft 
profefiions   of  loyalty  and   afFe6lion  to   his   fon. — In   a 
word,  if  he  had  died  at  this  time,  or  if  he  had  never 
afpired    higher    than    the    proteiloifhip,     he    would 
probably  have   been  handed  down  to  pofterity  vi^ith  the 
chara6ler  of  a  brav^  and  wife  prince. 
Proclama-       After  the  duke  of  Gloucefter  was   invefted  with  the 
tions.         prote6lorfhip,  he   proceeded  w^ith  great  feeming  alacrity 
in  preparing  for  the  coronation  of  the  young  king,  which 
was  appointed  to  be  at  Weftminfter,  June  22.     To  ren- 
der that  ceremony  the  more  auguft  and  fplendid^  he  re- 
quired, by  proclamation.  May  20,  all  gentlemen' who 
had  £40  a-year  in  land,  to  come  to  London  by  June  183 
to  receive  the  honour  of  knighthooa  ;  and  by  particulai 
letters,  dated  June  5,  he  invited  fifty  young   noblemeri 
and  gentlemen,  of  the   beft  families,  to   appear  beioit 
the  king   in  the  tower  of  London,  four  days  before  his 
coronation,  to  receive  the  noble   order  of  knighthood, 
probably  meaning  the  order  of  the  Bath  (15).     Thefc 
meafures  were  either  indications  that  he  really  had  an  in- 
tention, fo  late  as  June  5,  to  crown  his  nephew  on  Jun« 
2.2,  or  they  were  defigned  to  perfuade  the  world  that  he { 

(14)  Id.  ibid.  (15)  Rym.  Fcsd,  torn.  tz.  p.  i8*i.  i«ji 
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h-ad  fach  an  Intention  ,-  but  which- of  thefe  was  the  cafe/ A,  D.  1483; 
I  fhall  not  determine.  ^^-^-^^^^ 

In  the  mean  time,  the   council  frequently  met^  fome-L  rdHaf^ 
times  atone  place,  and  fometimes  at  another^  to  confult ['"^.^  j"'" 
about  the  coronation,    and  otlier   anairs,  .  ijn   l^nday, 
June  13,  one  part  of  the  council  met  ,at  Weftminfter,  to 
notify  inform  to  the  mayor  and  aldermen  of  London  the 
day  of  the  coronation  ;  and  the  other  part  of  it  inet  witbt     ■ 
the  protestor  in  the  Tower.     As  this  part' of  the  council 
was  deliberating  on  buiinefs,  the  door  of  the  roorh  was 
fuddenly  opened,  and  a  party  of  armed  men  rufhed  in, 
crying  treafon  !  treafon  \  One  of  them  wounded  "the  lord' 
Stanley  on  the  head  with  a  pole-axe  ^  and  they  inilantiy 
f^ized  that  lordj  with   the  archbiinop  of  York,  the  bi- 
fiiop  of  Ely,  and  lord  Haftings.     The  uproar  was  great/ 
and  the  aftonifnment  of  the  prifoners  iaexpreifible,-  efpe- 
cially  of  lord  Haftings,  whenhe  Ifeard  theprote61or  (w^t-i 
whom  he   believed  he  ftood    in  the  bigheft  favour)  pro- 
nounce him  a  traitor,  and  command  him  to  be  immedi-   ' 
ately  put  to  death.     This   cruel  eommarid  was  executed 
Ivith equal  cruelty;  and  having   allowed  him  only  a  few 
iTfioments  to  confefs  to  a  prieft,  they  behf?aded  hitm  on  a 
og  of  wood,  which  lay  accidentallv  m  the  court  of  the 
Power.     The  lord  Stanley  an.l  the  ■tvj6  prelates  wxre 
mprifoned  in  different  apartment^)  of  that  torti'cfs  (16)0 
vVhat  prompted  the  prote6for  to  imbrue  his  hands  in  the 
>lpod  of  a  nobleman  who  had  lately  done  him  the  mojft' 
?fiential  fervices,  and  with  whom   he  had,  to  that  mo- 
Bent,  lived  on  the  mofl  friendly  footing,  I  fliall  by  and 
iy  inquire. 

On  the  fame  day  (June  13),-  a  l^ill  more  bloody  tra- 
gedy was  a6\ed  at  Pomfret  in  Yorkfbire.  Sir  Richard 
iatcliiTe,  a  great  confident  of  the  prote61or,  had,  byhis  E..ecuiion7 
H'ders,  colle6\ed  an  army  of  about  5000  men,  in  the  at  Pomfrer, 
lorth,  and  was  condu6ling  them  towards  London.  When 
le  arrived  at  Pomfret,  he  beheaded,  without  any  trial, 
md  with  fome    circumftances   ef  peculiar  cruelty,   An^ 

{i5)  H'^ft.  Croyl.  p.  t^&6.  Sir  T.  More,  p.  494.  Sir  Thomas  re- 
ates  fevera!  other  circumftances  of  this  ftrange  tranfaftion  ;  but  niany 
'f  them  are  frivolou^^  and  others  of  them  highly  improbable, 

_Vot.  Vo     ^  i\  ihony 
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A.D.  i483.thony  earl  Rivers,  the   king's   uncle,  and  the  mol^  ac- ' 
^"**^T"^*^  complifhed    nobleman  of  that  age — the    lord  Richard 
Grey,-  the  king's  uterine  brother — ^^Sir  Thomas  Vaughan, 
\tho  had   been  chamberlain  to  the  king  when  prince  of 
Wales — and  Sir  Richard   Hawfe  (17).     That   Ratcliffe 
perpetrated  thefe  horrid  deeds  in  confequence  of  orders 
from  the  protector,  canndt  be  doubted. 
Ttedukeof     The  prote6lor,  whoftill  continued  to  wear  themafkof 
^'^'^^^'^'^^  loyalty  to  the  king,  held  a  council  on  Monday,  June 
16  ( 18).     At  this  council  it  was  fuggefted,  that  it  would 
be  highly  indecent^to  fee  the  duke  of  York  in  fancluary  / 
among  murderers,  thieves,  and  robbers,  at  the  time  q€' 
his  brother's  coronation;  and  a  deputation  was  appointed 
to  wait  upon  the  queen,  and  perfuade  her  to  permit  the 
duke  of  York  to  leave  the  fan6i:u2ry.     Cardinal  Bour- 
chier,  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  was  put  at  the  head 
of  this  deputation  (much,  it  is  faid,  againft  his   will), 
and  prevailed  upon  the  queen,  who  cercainly  had  not  then 
heard  of  the  cruel  fate  of  her  fon  and  brother  at  Pom- 
fret,  to  put  the  ydling  prince  into  his  hands,  who  con- 
du6led  him  to  the  Tower,  and  delivered  him  to  the  pro- 
te6lor  (19).      A  contemporaiy   hiftorian  fays,  that  the 
queen  refignedlier  fon  to  the   archbifhop  willingly;  but 
lubfequent  hiftorians   affirm   (on  v/hat  authority  I  know* 
not),  that  it  w^s  with  extreme  relu61ance,  and  only  to 
prevent  his  being  torn  from  her  by  force. 
End  of  the.       The  laft  a6i;  of  royal   authority  that  we  know  of  that" 
rei^nofEd=  was  pcrfbrnied "  by  the  unfortunate  Ed-^'ard  V.  or  rather 
vrardV.      by  the  prote(B:or  in  his  name,  was  giving  commilTions  td^ 
three  perfons  to  provide  oxen   and  flieep  for  the  ufe  of 
the   houfehold  for  fix   months,    dated     June   17  (20). 
This  was-  certainly  the  laf^  day  of  the  reign,  if  a  reign  it 
can  be  called,  of  that  unhappy  prince.     On  that  day  a 
new  and  furprifmg  fcene  began  to  be  exhibited,  to  which 
we  muft  now  attend. 


(17)111(1.   Cfoyl.  p.  557.'    SrrT.  More,  p.  4$5. 

( I  8)The  hirtorianof  Croyland  is  the  only  contemporary  •writerwho  gN'eS 
a  date  to  tfiis  tianfaclion  •,  and  I  have  followed  him,  though  I  have  I'orae 
■ful'picion  that  he  has  placed  it  a  little  too  late.     Hift.  Croyl.   p.  565. 

{i)))Kvii.  Cioyl.  p.  565.'  (2.0)  Rym.  Feed,  torn.  J2,.p.  187. 
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It   feems   to   be   impoffible  to  difcover  at  what  time  A.  D.  1483. 
Richard  duke  of  Glouceiler  formed  the  plan  of  fupplant-'Jj^p'^T^^ 
ing   his    nephew,  and  placing   himfelf  on   the  throne,  proicarcr 
If  he  had  formed  that  plan  before  he  took  the  oath  of  formed  his 
fealty  to  the  young  king,  and  engaged  others  to  take  it,  r^^^* 
he  was  guilty  of  great  impiety ;  but  as  the  fa6l  cannot  be 
proved,  he  cannot  be  fairly  convi6led  of  that  crime.     If 
we  could  rely  on   the  following  relation  of  fome  of  our 
hiftorians,  we  lliould  be  led  to  '•^liink,  that   this   defign 
had  been  entertained  much  earlier  than  is  commonly 
imagined.     One   Miftlebroke,    fay   they,  came   to  the 
houfe  of  one  Potticr,  a  fervant  of  the  duke  of  Gloucef- 
ter,  in  the  night,  and  told  him,  that  king  Edward  was 
dead  ;  then,   faid  Pottier,  my  mafter  will  be  king  (21). 
That  fo  obfcure  a  perfon  as  Pottier  fhould  be  in  poffef- 
fion  of  fuch  an   important   fecret,  is   not  very  probable. 
One  hiftorian  afferts,  that  Richard,  in  the  reign  of  Ed~ 
ward  IV.  confulted  the  moft  famous  lawyers  in  England  ' 

about  the  grounds  on  which  he  afterwards  claimed  the 
crown  ;  and  another  affirms,  that  he  had  often  expoftu- 
lated  with  Edward  himfelf  on  that  fubje6l  (22).  But 
what  credit  is  due  to  thefe  alTertions,  I  fhall  not  deter- 
mine. At  any  rate,  a  plan  for  dethroning  a  young 
prince,  who  had  fucceeded  his  father  with  univerlal  ap- 
probation, could  not  be  formed  and  brought  to  maturity 
in  a  day,  or  even  in  a  few  days.  It  certainly  required  a 
conliderable  fpace  of  time  to  communicate  this  plan  to  a 
fufficient  number  of  perfons,  and  to  gain  their  confent 
to  its  execution.  That  this  plan  was  privately  commu- 
nicated to  Buckingham,  Howard,  Ratclitfe,  Catelby, 
the  mayor  of  London^  and  many  others,  and  their  af- 
fent  obtained,  is  very  certain  ;  and  that  lord  Haftings 
was  put  to  death  for  refufmg  his  aifent,  is  aflerted  by  al- 
moft  all  our  hiftorians.  But  how  much  time  all  this  re- 
cjuired  cannot  be  afcertained. 

The  ftory  that  was  now  divulged,  and  propagated  by  The  pro- 
the  prote61or  and  his  friends,  on  which  he  founded  his  teaor^s 
own  claim  to  the  crown,  and  the  exclufion  of  his  ne- ^[^'^^^°^^ 
phew,  was  this:  that  the  late  king  Edward  IV.  before 
he  maiTied  the  lady  Grey,  had  been  contracted,  and 

(2.1)  Hall,  f.  4.  Ed.  V.  Sir  T.  More,  p.  482. 
i^^)  Id.  ibid.     Buck's  Hiit.  Richard  lU.  p.  ^Sg* 
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A:  D. '14^3.  even"  privately  married^  to  lady  Eleanor  Butler^  widov;' 

of  the  lord  Butler -of  Sudley  ;  and  that^  in  confequenee 

of  this  pre~contra61,  or  prior  mamage,  his  fubfequerit" 

marriahe  was  illegal,  and  all  his  children  by  the  nueen " 

v.'ere  baftards  (23).     Whether  this  ftrange  tale^  <  triie  dr 

falfe,  v.-as  known  before  it  w^as  naw  publifhed, -or,  if  k 

was  knbwn,  to  what^degiree  of  notoriety  it  had  attained, 

cannot  be  now  difcovered.  Many  rfafons  niight  be  given 

to  induce  lis  to  believe,  that-  it  had  nevei-  been  heard  df 

•  till  it  was  produced  on  this  occafion.  If  the  eaTl'  of  War- 
wick=  or  the  duke' of  Clarence  had  been  acquainted  with 

•  ity  when  they  were  inflamed  with  the  moll  violent  ha- 

•  tred  againil  the  queeil  and  her  relations,  -and -againft  the 
■king  on  their  account,  Vvould  they  not  have  publiflied  it 
•to  the  world  ?  Would  it  not-^have  covered  all  their  ene- 
.mies  v/ith  confuiion,  if  they  Imd  rn^ade  it  known  that  thfe^ 
king  an^d  queen- were- living  in  adultery,  and  attempting 
to  impofe  a fpurious  iHiie  upon  the  nation?  This  would 
have  eifect u ally  eft ablifiled  the  right  of  the  duke  of 
Clarence  to  the  fucceflion-,  and  is  it  to  be  imagintid,  that 

ra:  prince  who  had  attempted  to  defam^e  his  own  mother, 
in  order  to  bailardife  his  brother  (for  which- he  was  at-^ 
tainted  by  pariiament), -would  have  fparcd  the  queen^ 
•his  mortal  enemy,  if  he  had  known  or  fufpefted  that  her 
marriage- was  liable  to  the  leaft  objedlion?  The  queen 
h^d  been  crowned  w'ith  great  folemnity,:-  provided  for  by 
parliament  as  queen  of  England^  acknowledged  by  all 
the  v7orld  as  Edward's  lav;*iul  wife  to  his  death,  and 
their  children  contracted  to  the  greateft  princes  in  Eu-» 
■rope,  without  the  leaft  furmife  of  any  Haw  in  their  birth- 
The  nature" of  Edward's  engagement  with  lady  Butler  Is 
•not  well  defined;  nor  is  the  truth  of  it  well  efidiblifhed* 
A'  contempoi^ary  author,  -of  the  beft  "credit,  only  fays; 
*^  It  was  alleged  that  he  had  made  a  contract  wnth 
**  her  (24)."  Another  contempoTary  wi'iter  indeed  re-» 
latei^  -"  Thar  the  bJliOp  of  Bath  laid,  that  Edw^ard  had  ' 
^'  promifed  marriage  to  her  in  his  prefence,  and  that  h^ 
^'  had  .afterwards  niarried  them  without  any  w^?*.^ 
^^  neflee  (25-)."  B-ut  neither  the  time  nor  the  place  of  • 
this  pretended  marriage  were  SVer  mentioned;  the  lad)t  ' 


(23VH;ji:  Croyi.  r<^i'  (^4)  Rir./Croyl.  p.  J^7> 

(zc)  Philif*  de  Conpiaes,,  ],  5,  t,  18,  ^^435^ 
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-was  dead;  no  wlmefles  had  been  prefent  at  it;  and  there-  A:D.  1483. 
fore  it  could  not  be  proved,  but  by  the  fmgle  teftimony  ^^■■^'"V"'**^ 
pf  Stillington,  biflipp  of  Bath,  who  was  a.very  wicked, 
ambitious  man,  and  was  tempted  (as  >^/e  are  told  by 
Philip  de  Cpminea) ,  to  .make  this  declaration,  by  the 
pompous  prom ifes  of  the  proteftor(^z6).  That  Edward 
f.ad  deluded.the  lady  Butler  by  oaths  and  promifes,  and 
,-that  3tiliington^  then  a  profligate  young  pjieft,  .was  in 
^he  Secret,  and  aiuiled  in. the  deiufion,  might  be  true  ; 
but  that  he  l;iad  con,tra<Sled  any  e^igag^ments  with  her 
.iliat  rendered  his  fubfequent  maiTiage  iliegal,  afid  ail  his 
children  baftards,  .ther€  is  not  fufficient  evidence.  The 
prote61or  qot  rid  of  the  c]aim_s  of  Edward  earl  of  War- 
wick  and  his  filler,  .the  children  of  his  elder  brother  Cla- 
rence, by.  the  attainder  of-,their  father. 

This  whole  affair  feems  to  have  been  a  fcene  of  great  Schemes, of 
iniquity,  in  which  the  proteiloT  was.the  piincipai  a61or,  j^.^  ^^'^^  ^^ 
affifted  by  many  gi^eat  accomplices.     Having  pbfaved  ^ 

that  the  gf.eateft  part  of  the  ancient  nobihty  both  feared 
and  hated  the  queen  and  her  relations,  and  dreaded  that 
y/hen  the  young  king  came  of  age,  his  mother  would  in- 
fligate  him  to  revenge  the  murder  of  her  fon  and  brother, 
by  whom  he  had  been  educated,  and ,. the  many  cruel  in- 
juries t;hat  had  been  done  .to  her.and  her  family;  he  be- 
lieved it  would  not  be  difficult  to  perfuade  them  to  raife 
Jiim  .to  the  throne,  as  .^hey  had  railed  him  to  the  pro- 
^e61:orfhip,  as  ihe  only  cffe6lual  way  pf  fecuring  them- 
felves  from  danger.  He  I^ade  the  trial ;  and^  with  the 
help  of  liberal  prornifes,  he  generally  Succeeded.  But 
fome  pretence  y/as  wanting  to  let  afide  the  tiumerp.us  if- 
fae  of  the  late  king ;  and  no  pretence  would  ^nfwer  that 
purpofe,  but  that  of  their  being  baftards.  The  gallan- 
.tries  of  Edward,  and  the  profuiion_of  his  promiies  and 
paths  to  fevei'al  ladies,  in  order  to  fcduce  them,  v/cre  not 
imknown.  S.tilli.ngton,  who  had  been  iniprifoned  by  the 
-flate  king,  and.  was  one  of  Richard's  moft  zealous  parti- 
fans,  furniliied  them -with  one  -ilory;  and  if  that  had  not 
fceen  furniflied,  another  would  have  been  found  (27). 
It  plainly  appears,  that  the  prote61or  himfelf  did  not  lay^ 
much  ftrefs  on  ihisftory:  for  in  jhe  a6l  of  parliament 
J)-a^aidiling  Edward's   iflue,  jnany  other  obje61ions  are 


(26)  Id,  1.   6.    c.   9.    p.  497. 

(2,7)  Philip  de  ComiiiCs,  vol."  i,  p.  497, 
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A.D.  f4S^.Tnade  to  his  marriage,  all  of  them  trifling,  and  feme  of 
^''-■^'^'"'^them  perfe<5lly  ridiculous;  and  the  tale  of  lady  Butler  is 
brought  in  at  the  end,  without  any  name  of  its  author, 
or  evidence  of  its  truth  (28). 
Shaw's  fer-  The  protcclor's  fcheme  being  now  ripe  for  execution, 
lie  prevailed  upon  Dr.  Ralph  Shaw,  a  celebrated  preach- 
er, brother  to  the  mayor  of  London,  to  publifii  his  claim 
to  the  crown,  in  a  fermon  at  Paul's-crofs,  on  Sunday 
June  22  (29).  The  do61or,  it  is  faid,  overa6led  his 
part,  and  did  not  content  himfelf  with  baftardifmg  king 
Edward's  children,  but  afferted,  that  Edward  himfelf  and 
the  duke  cf  Clarence  had  been  baftards,  at  the  expence 
of  the  character  of  Cecily  duchefs  of  York,  the  pro- 
tector's mother  (30).  But  that  he  carried  his  folly  and 
impudence  to  this  length,  efpecially  as  the  proteilor  was 
prefent,  may  be  doubted  (31).  It  is  ftill  more  incredi- 
ble, that  (as  fome  of  our  hiftorians  affirm)  he  called  the 
lady  to  whom  he  alleged  king  Edw^ard  had  been  precon- 
tra61ed,  lady  Elizabeth  Lucy,  inftead  of  lady  Eleanor 
Butler  (32J.  Fabian,  who  refided  then  in  London,  and 
was  perhaps  prefent  at  this  famous  fermon,  fays,  "  It 
*'  w^s  to  the  cneat  abucion  of  all  the  audience,  except 
**  fuch  as  favoured  the  matter,  which  w^ere  few  in  num- 
**^  ber,  if  the  truth  or  plainnefs  might  have  been 
"  ftiewed  (33). 

The  duke  of  Buckingham  made  an  eloquent  harangue 
on  the  fame  fubie61,  June  24,  to  the  mayor,  aldermen, 
and  citizens  of  London,  from  the  huftings  in  Guildhall, 
endeavouring  to  convince  them  that  king  Edward's  chil- 
dren were  baftards,  and  that  the  protector  was  the  only 
perfon  who  had  a  right  to  the  crown.  All  admired  his 
eloquence,  though  many,  it  is  faid,  were  not  convinced 
by  his  arguments  ;  but  fome  of  the  audience  having  toffed 
Tip  their  caps,  and  cried.  Long  live  king  Richard !  the 
duke  interpreted  that  cry  as  the  unanimous  voice  of  the 

(28)  Parliament.  Hill.  Vol,  2.  p.  389.  One  of  their  obje^ior-s  to  the 
marriage  h,  that  king  Eflward  had  been  bewitched  by  the  hdy  Grey'« 
mother;  and  this  the  parliament  gravely  undertake  to  prove. 

(29)  Fabian,  f.  224-  (3^)  Sir  T.  More,  p.  497. 

(31 )  See  the  honourable  Mr.  Wnlpoie'^  excellent  work,  intitled,  *'  Hif- 
**  toric  Doubtr,"  wh  ch  hath  thrown  much  light  on  this  peipiexed  fart  of 
our  hiftorv,  p.  37,  &c. 

(32)  Mr.  Walpnle's  Hiftoric  Doubt',  p.  41. 

(33)  Fiibian^  f.  224. 
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citizens  of  London,  acknowledging  the  prote6lor's  title  A.  P.  1483. 
'  to  the  crown.     He  returned  them  his  moft  hearty  thanks,  ^■^•nr^ 
accompanied  with  promifes  of  many  favours  and  much 
felicity  in  the  future  reign ;  and  then  defired  the  mayor, 
aldermen,  and  chief  citizens,,  to  meet  him  next  day,  to 
petition  the  protestor  to  take  upon  him  the  crown,  xx- 
'preffing  great  apprehenfions  that  his  exceifive  modefty, 
:and  wonderfnl  affe61ion  to  his  brother's  children,  would 
Snake  him  rejeSl  their  petition  (34). 

Accordingly,  on  Wednefday,  June  25,  the  duke  ofjlj^cw® 
BuckingHam,  andfeveral  noblemen,  witii  the  mayor  ana  tC^pj.^^^'^^ 
aldermen,  went  to  Baynard's  caftle,  where  the  protestor  or. 
then  was,  and  requeued  an  audie,nce  on  a  matter  of  great 
importance.  The  prote&or  at  firft  feemed  to  be  much 
alarmed  at  fo  great  a  concourfe,  and  to  dread  fome  de- 
iign  againft  his  perfon,  but  was  at  length  prevailed  upon 
to  take  courage,  and  to  give  them  audience.  When  they 
came  ir>to  his  prefence,  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  hav- 
ing rcquefted  and  obtained  leave  to  fpeak,  made  a  long 
harangue  on  the  miferies  and  tyranny  of  the  late  reign^ 
the  illegality  of  Edward's  marriage,  the  illegitimacy  of 
his  children,  the  prote6lors  undoubted  title  to  the 
cvov/n;  and  concluded  with  an  earneft  requeft  to  him,, 
in  the  name  of  that  affembly,  to  take  that  crowrn  to  which 
he  was  fo  w^ell  intitled.  The  protestor  appeared  to  be 
furprifed  at  this  prppofal.  He  acknowledged  the  truth 
of  all  the  duke  had  advanced,  but  declared,  that  his 
love  to  his  brother's  children  was  greater  than  his  love  to 
7L  crown.  The  duke,  returning  to  the  charge,  affured 
him  that  none  of  Edv/ard's  children  fhould  ever  reign 
over  them;  and  at  laft  dropped  a  hint,  that  if  he  perM- 
ed  in  refuling  the  crown,  they  would  offer  it  to  another, 
'  who  would  not  refufe  it.  The  prote6lor  feemed  to  be 
ftaitled  at  that  hint,  began  to  heiitate,  deiired  a  little 
time  to  confider,  and  gave  them  caufe  to  hope  that  he 
would  yield  to  reafon  and  importunity  f 35). 

The  laft  fcene  of  this  politicalfarce,  or  rather  tragedy^  Tiie  prs- 
was  a61ed  On  Thurfday,  June  26.     In  the  morning  ofte<^or  ac- 
that  day,   all  the  prelates,  lords,  ajnd  great  men  of  the^^^^J^'  '- 
prote6lor's  paity,  with  then- numerous  followers,  came 
|o  Baynard's  callle,  "  and  (to  ufe  his  own  words)  por- 


(34)  Sir  T.  More.  j>.  4^8.  (3$)  Id.  ibid. 
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A.  p.  1483.  ^'  re6^ed  to  him  a  bill  of  petition,  wherein  his  fuve  and 
''^O'*"^"*^  "  true  title  was  evidently  lliewed  and  declared.     Where 
:^^  upon  the  kinge'shighnis  (fo  he  .no>v.  called  himfelf.), 
^^  notably  aiiifted  by  wel  nere  al  the  lords  fpiritual  and 
,^'  temporall  of  this  royalme,  went  jthe  %ne  day  unto 
,^'  the  palais  at  Wcfiminflcr,  and  ther,  in  fuch,roial  ho- 
**^  nourable  apparrelled,  within  the  gret  hal  ther  toke 
'^^  poJlelTion,  and  declared  his  mind,  that  the  fame  day 
^'  he  wold  begin  to   reyne  upon  his  people;  and  from 
\^^  thence  rode  folempnly  to  the   cathedral   church   oT 
*"  London,  and  was  received  ther  wuth  proceffion  with 
*^  gret  congratulation  and  acclamation  pi  ajl  the  peoplf 
^'  in  every  place  (36,)." 
A£irtedby       Kicliard  III.  ias  he  muft  now  be  called)  in  making 
4n  armed     his  w^ay  to  the  throne,  had  not  trufted  entirely'  to   the 
^^^^.^'         clearnefs  oi"  his  title,  the  number  of  his  noble  friends,  or 
the  favour  of  the  people.  ,  He  had  brought  a  coniider- 
able  body  of  armed  followers  with  him  to  London;  his 
chief  accomplice,  the  duke  pi  Buckingham,  had  brought 
k  ftill  g^reater  number,  and  had  fent  for  many  more  from 
Vv'ales;  and  an  army  of  about  hve  thoufan.d  nien  had  ar- 
rived from  the  north.  Ail  thefe  (as  we  are  told  by  a  con- 
temporary hillorian)  conftituted  '^^  a  terrible  and  unheard- 
"  of  number  of  armed  men  (.37)-",    Thefe  troops,  it  is 
laid,   did  not  make  a  very  gay  appearance,  and  were 
laughed  at  by  the  citizens  of  London,  for  tluir  fhabby 
drefs  and  rufty  .armour  f3 8). .  Bux  thefe  forces,  were  cerr 
tainly  very  formidable,  eipecially  as  they  were  cpm.rnandr 
ed  by  lir  ilichard  Ratcliffe,  v/ho  had  givep  many  proofs, 
and  one  very  lately  at  Pomfret,  that  he  was  capable  of 
perpetrating  the  moft   horrid  .and  atrocious  deeds.     It, 
would  be  great  injuftice,  therefore,  to  deny  ^liefe.  troops 
their  ihare  of  the  honour  or  infamy  of  this,  revolution. 
Coronation.  .   Richard  III .  was  proclaimed  by  that  name  in, London,. 
June  ^7,  and  on  the  fame  day  delivered  the  great,  fcal  to 
■  the  biiliop  of  Lincoln,' one  of  the  Spiritual  lords  wliphacj 

contributed  to  his  elevation  (^9). '     /  .     J   -  ' 

(35)  This  i^  a  pai  t  of  the  accoi'nt  of  his  acceflion  to  the  throne  that 
Richard  III.  fe.nt  to  thci  garrif'on  3t  Calais,  to  periuade  thtm  to  take  an 
oath  of  feaity  to  him,  whch  they  refured,'btc:uift  they  had  taken  saoath 
to, Edward  V,.  The  whoje  ;;ccount  is  very  pompous,  and  in  feveral  par-^ 
tl'cu'a'rs  noi  ftrifl:Iv  true  "Buck,  apud  Ktrin'et,  p.  i,%x.  Note. 
•    (37)  Hift.  Crcy!.  p.  566.  (38)  fabian,  f.  115. 

'    ^3q)  Rj I..1,  Pcp.d,  t<  I*,  p.  i^S'         '    ■  '■         •- 

-     ■  '      "  As 
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As  the  ceremony  of  coronation  was  coniidered  in  thofe  A.  D.  1483. 
limes  as  almoft  eiiential  to  royalty,  Richard  made  great '^''"'y'"^ 
hafte  to  be  crowned  j  and  the .  preparations  that  had  been 
^ade  for  the  coronation  of  his  nephew,  enabled  him  t> 
be  fooner  ready.  It  appears  from  his  coronation  roll,; 
which  is  ftill  extant,  that  various  robes  were  ordered,  on 
that  occafion,  for  lord  Bdward^  Ion  of  the  late  king 
Edward  IV.  and  his  attendants;  which  makes  it  proba- 
We  that  it  was  once  intended  that  he  fhould  walk  at  his 
uncle's  eoronajtion  (40).  But  it  is  highly  probable  that 
on  fecond  thoughts  the  defign  was  laid  aiide.  So  wife  a 
man  as  Richard  would  foon  refxcdi:,  that  the  fight  of  the 
lielpjefs  degraded  prince  would  excite  compalfion  for  ^ 

him,  and  indignation  againft  his  opprefiur,  in  every  feel-, 
jng  heait.     So  lingular  a  circumftance,  as  a  degraded 
king  walking  at  the  coronat^ori  olf  his  fucceffor,  who  had 
flegraded  him,  would  have  been  the  fubje61  of  much 
^converfation,  and  would  certainly  have  been  recorded  |. 
and  yet  neither  Fabian,  nor  the  hiftorian  of  Croyland,, 
^)vho  iiouriflied  at  that  time,  nor  any  fubfequent  hiftori-. 
an,   mention  fuch  a  circumftance.      On   the  contrary, 
tabian  tells,  us,  that  as  foon  as  Richard  accepted  the  fo- 
yereignty,  "  the  prmce,  or  of  rightj  king  Edward  V. 
"  with 'his  brother  the  duke  of  York,  were  put  under 
■"  furer  kepynge  in  the  Towi'e,  in  fuch  wyfe  that  they 
*^  never  came  abrode  after  (41)."     A  few  days  before 
the  coronation,  John  lord  Howard  was  created  duke  of 
Norfolk,  and,  appointed  high  leeward  (4^).     About  the 
fame  time  he  conferred  honours  and  offices  on  feveral  of 
tis  moft  aclive  friends;  and  the  archbiHiop  of  York,  and 
lord  jStanley,  haying  complied  with  the  times,  were  fet 
at   liberty  (43).      At    length   all    things    being    ready, 
llichard,  with  his  confort  Ann  Nevile,  youngeit  daugh- 
ter of  the  great  earl  of  Warwick,  were  crow+^ed,  atWeft- 
minfter,  July  6,  with  the  ufuakfolemnities  (44). 
.'  The  treafures  amaU'ed  by  Edward  IV.  for  his  intend-  FIrft  aasof 
^  expedition  into  France,  were  feized  by  Richard,  and  ^j.[f^jjj 
gained  him  many  friends,  or   at  lead  accomplices,  by 
enabling  him  to  reward  them  (45).     Nor  was  he  a  nig- 

(40)  Hlflorie  Doubtp,  p.  5$,  66.  (41)  Fabian,  f.  xa?. 

(4^)  Rym.Foed.  t  iz.  p.  191.  (43)  B"ck,  p.  5x5. 

i44)  Id,  ibid.  (45)  Hift.  eroyl.  p.  5f7- 
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A.D.  T485.  gard  in  the  diflribution  of  his  bounty.    In  particular,  he 
^"^^^t""***^ amply  rewarded  his  northern,  forces,  and  fent  them  home 
contented  (46).     He  fent  ambaffadors  to  feveral  foreign 
princes  to   announce   his  acceffion   and  cultivate  their 
.    friendfliip  ^47)-     To  his  envoy  to  the  court  of*  Britanny, 
he  gives  authority — -^^  to  negotiate  any-bufinefs  he  thought 
*'  proper,  even  though  it  v/as  of  fuch  a  nature  as  to  re- 
^^  quire  a  fpecial  mandate," — which  plainly  points  ^t  a  | 
fecret  negotiation  about  the  earl  of  Richmond,  probably 
with  a  view  to  get  him  into  his  hands  (48).    At  the  fame 
time,  he  treated  the  countefs  of  Richmond  vrith  great  re- 
fpecl,    and  appointed  her  hufband,  the  lord   Stanley, 
fteward  of  the  houfehold.     His  chief  accomplice,  the 
duke  of  Buckingham,  he  loaded  with  eftates  and  ho- 
nours {49).     In  a  word,  he  neglected  nothing  to  content 
his  friends,  to  gain  or  to  guard  againft  his  enemies. 
A  progrefs.      Having  fettled  all  affairs  in  London,  and  fet  a  guard 
about  the  fancluary  at  Weftminfter,  to  prevent  the  efcape 
of  the  queen  or  het  daughters,  he  fet  out  on  a  progrefs 
with  his  queen  and  fon,  and  a  fplendid  court  (50)      In 
this  progrefs  he  fpent  fome  days  at  Oxford ;  and  at  the 
requeft  of  the  univerfity  he  releafed  the  bifliop  of  Ely 
from  his  confinement  in  the  Tower,  and  committed  him 
to  the  cuftody  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  which  pro- 
duced eife6ls  equally  furprifing  and  unexpected  (51). 
At  Gloucefter,  Coventry,  and  all  other  places,  Richard 
courted  popularity  by  every  art,  and  laboured  to  raiife 
expeftations  of  a  mild  and  equitable  reign.     The  duke 
of  Buckingham  left  the  court  at  Glouceftcr  in  the  moH 
perfe6l  good  humour,  and  went  to  his  caftle  of  Breck- 
nock, to  which  he  had  before  fent  his  prifoner  the  bifhop 
of  Ely.  ^  ■ 

Story  of  the  When  Richard  was  at  Gloucefter  in  the  courfe  of  this 
murder  of  pTogrefs,  he  fent,  it  is  faid,  one  of  his  pages  to  fir  Ro- 
l^?n^*<l!*'  bert  Brakinbury,  conftabie  of  the  Tower  of  London, 
with  a  letter  or  meffage,  commanding  him  to  murder  the 
two  young  princes,  Edward  V.  and  his  brother  Richard, 

<45)  HaU,  Richard  III.  f.  2. 

(47)  Rym.  Feed.   torn.  iz.  p.  193,  194,  195.  198,   199,  &c, 

(48)  Id.  ibid.   p.  194. 

(49)  See  a  lift  of  thefe  in  Kennet,  vol.  1.  p.  530.  note  n, 

(50)  Hift.   Croyl.    p.    567. 
(ri)  Sir  T.  More,  p.  $00.     Buck,  p.  525. 

duke 
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duke  of  York.  Sir  Robert  declining  that  deteftable  of-A.D.  1483. 
iice,  iir  James  Tyrrel,  maftcr  ofthe  horfe,  was  fent  from '^^'^'Y^''-^ 
the  couit  at  Warwick,  with  a  comnaiflion  to  command 
in  the  Tower  one  night,  and  in  diat  night  the  two  young 
princes  were  fufFocated  in  their  beds,  by  two  ruffians 
called  Miles  Forreft  and  John  Dighton,  and  buried  at  the 
ftair-foot,  from  whence  their  bodies  were  removed  by  the 
chaplain  of  the  Tower,  to  a  place  that  was  never  difco- 
vered  (52,).  This  ftrange  ftorywas  firft  told  by  fir  Tho- 
mas More,  as  one  of  the  various  tales  he  had  heard  con- 
cerning the  death  of  the  tw^o  princes ;  and  though  it  is 
very  improbable,  if  not  evidently  falfe  in  fome  particu- 
lars; it  hath  been  adopted  by  many  iubfequent  hifto- 
rians  (53). 

About  the  end  of  Auguft  the  court  arrived  atYork>  to  Richard 
which  the  nobility,  clergy,  andgejitry  ofthe  north,  came  crowned  at 
in  crowds.     Richard,  in  order  to  pleafe  them  and  fecure   ^'^  ' 
their  favour,  refolved  to  entertain  them  with  a  coronati- 
on.    Accordingly  he  and  his  queen  wei'e  crowned  in  the 
cathedral-church  of  that  northern  capital,  by  aychbifhop 
Rotherham,  September  8,  and  on  the  fame  day  he  cre^ 
ated  his  only  legitimate  fon  Edward,  then  about  eight 
years  ^f  age,  prince  of  Wales  (54).     The  duke  of  Al- 
bany, and  the  ambalTador  of  Ferdinand  and  Ifabeila,. 
king   and   queen   of  Caftile   and  Anagon,   afliftcd    at 
ttiis    coronation,    which   was    uncommonly    magnifi- 
cent (53). 

But.  Richard's  tranquillity  was  of  fhort   duration :  Plots 
clouds  began  to  gather  in  fevei-ai  places,  and  to  threaten  againd 
him  with  a  dreadful  ftorm.    As  foon  as  he  departed  from    '^  *^  " 
London,  on  his  progrefs  into  the  north,  the  people  af 
Kent,  Effex,  Sufiex,  Hampfliire,  Dorfetfhire,    Devon- 
Ihire,   Somerfetfhire,  Wiltfhire,   Berkfhire,   and    other 
ibuthem  counties,  no  longer  overawed  by  the  northern 
and  Weilli  armies,  began- to  murmur  at  the  late  tranfac- 
tions.     The  gentlemen  of  thefe  counties  had   private 
meetings,  and  formed  aflbciations  for  reiealing  Edward  V. 
from  the  Tower,  and  rei^ oring  him  to  the  throne  (56) • 
Richard  had  ftill  a  more  dangerous  enemy  who  w^as  fc- 

(5a)  Sir  T.  More,  p.    500,  eoi.  « 

(53)  See  Walpole's  Hiftoric  Doubts,  p,  5i-~59. 

(54.)  Hift.  CroyL  p.  567.     G.  Buck,  p.  527. 

(5S>  B.ym.  Feed.  torn,  ii,  p.  2.0a.  (5^)  Hift.  Croyl.  p.   s,6S, 

cretly 
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A.  p.  u^3-  crctly  plotting  his  deftru6lion.     This  was.  his  chief  .ac- 
^^""V*^  complice,  Henry  duke  .of  Buckingham,  who  had  been 
.the  great  inilrument  of  his  eleyatioji.     It  is  impoifibie  to 
iiifcover  the  motives. that. determined  Buckingham, to  pull 
down  tiie  perfon  he  had  Jo  lately  raifed  (57).     It  is  moft 
probable  that  his  peffe6l  knowledge  of  his  own  and  of 
Richard's  chara61:cr  was  his  principal  motive.     It  is  im- 
polfibie  that  any  real  friendlTiip  or  confidenQe , could  fub- 
iift  between  two  men  who  had  plotted  together,  the  death 
t*f  lord  Rivers,  lo I'd  Haftings,  lord  Grey,  and  others, 
when  !uiey  were  profeiling   the  greateft   friendihip   foi\  1 
them.       Buckingham    might  very   raturaiiy    fear    that.  | 
Richard  would  take  an  opportunity  of  treating  him  as  h^ 
4?cad  treated  thefe  noblemen,  in  order  to  get  pofleffion  o.f 
his  iinmenfc  wealth  ;  and  that'  his  prifoxier  J3hn  Morton, 
biiliop  of  Ely,  the  moft  artful  man  in  the  world,  might.,- 
by -his  hints  and  infinuations,  increafe  thofe  fears.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  it  is  perfe6lly  certain  that  Bucking-? 
ham,  foon  after  his  arrival  at  his  caftle  of  BrecknpQk,, 
formed  the  defign  of  dethro.mng  Ki^haid^  aud   corre-, 
fponded  with  the  malcontents  in  the  foutll  and  weft  of 
England  about  the  execution  of  that  ddign  (58). 
In  favour  ot .    None  of  the  two  jejune  hiitorians  of  thofe  tim^s  fay, 
•^f^Kk.h-'^^  that  tlie  duke  of  Buckingham  had  originally ;the  fame 
•jnoad.         ¥iews  With  the  other  malcontents,  of  reftoring  Edward  V.' 
though. that  is  not  improbable  (59).     But,  in  Auguft,  ^ 
report  was  circulated,  and  generally  believed,   that  tht^ 
.two  young  princes  .were  murdered  in  .the  Towner.     This 
obliged  ail  the  confpirators  to  look  ou.t  for  a  proper  per-, 
fon  to  fubftitute  inxhe  plade  of  Richard  (60).     In  m,ore, 
orderly  and  peaceful  times,  it  would  never  have  been, 
imagined,  that  Henry  earl  ©f  Richmond  ha4  any  pre,ten- 
iions  to  the  .  crown •     He  v/as  defcended  by  his  mpthcr 
from  one  of  the  natural  fons  of  John, of  Gaunt  duke  of 
/       Lancafter,  by  Katharine  Swinefoid.     It  is  true>   that 
when  the  duke  married  that  lady,  .he  procured  the  legiti-- 
mation,  by  paiiiament,  of  the  children  he  had  by  her  in 
the  time  of  hijj  fgrnier  marriage ;  but  in  the  very  afi  of  ie- 

($8)  Several  hiftorians  fay,  it  was  becaufe  he  refufed  to  grant  him  the 
v/aoJe  earldom  oi^  Hereford.  Bat^there  is  the  cleared  evidence  that  ^c 
"granced  him  the  whole.     D  .gdale,  vol.  i.  p-  168,   169.  ' 

<^H)  H:ft.  Croyl   p.  568.  (59)  Id.  ibid.  Fabian. 

iio)  Hf:,    C;oj;l.     ^  .  ' 

■■*•'•-.■ 
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gitimation*  there  is  an  exception  of  the  crown  and  royal  A.  D..  1485. 
dignity,  of  which,  they  are  declared  incapable.  Befides  ^— —y-— ^ 
t^is,  there  were  feveral  princes  and  princeffes,  both  in 
Spain  and  Portugal,  legitimate  defcendants  of  John  of 
Gaimt/by  his  fecond  wife  Conftantia  h^irefs  of  Caftile; 
^but  they  were  too  far  diftant,  and  do  not-  feem  to-have  e^^.- 
tertained  any  thoughts,  of  affeiting  their  claims  to  th^  . 
crown  of  England.  There  were  aifo  iever^]  princes  and" 
princeffes  of  the  houfe  of  York,  who fe  titles  w^ere  (till 
better.  But  the  earl  of  Richmond  poffeffed  fome  advan- 
tages, w^hich  reconimended  him  to  the  eonfpirators,  as 
the  moft  proper  perfon  to  fet  up  in  oppolition  to 
Richard.  He  was  in  the  prime  of  life,  and"  had  long 
been  confidered  by  the  Lancaftrian  party  in  England  23 
the  reprefentativje  of  that  family ;  and  it  was  propofed  to 
f apply  the  defe6l.in  his  title  by  his  marriage  with  the 
princefs  Elizabeth, -eldefi:  daughter  of  Edward  IV.  and 
thereby  unite  the  two  roffes/  and  put  an  end  to, that  fatal 
quarrel  which  had  almoft  ruined- England.  The  queen,; 
and  the  countefs  of  Richmond,  -Henry's  mother,  entered 
warmly' into  that  fcheme,  which  makes  it  probable  tha^ 
the  qiieen  believed  hfer  two  fons  were  dead.  Meffengers 
were  fent  to  the  court  of  Brritanhy,  -to  acquaint  Henry: 
with  this  fcheme  (of  his  confent  to  w^hich  no  doubt  was 
entertained),  and  to  entreat  him  tocoftie  into  Eng- 
land. a,s  foon  as  poiTiblej^with  all  the  force  he  could  col-* 
le^t  (61).  .  ■   , 

Tho-ugh  th^efe  tranfacSliohs  wer^  eohdu61ed  with   all  Rlchar4V.^ 
pofiible  fecrecy,    they  did   not'efcape  the  vigilance  ofP^^P^*^^^" 
Richard.     Soon  after  his  coronation  at  York,  he  was  in-  **^** 
formed,  that  plots  were  forming- againll:  him  in  the  fouth>' 
and,  imm.ediately  fufpe^ling  the  duke  of  Buckingham,: 
he  endeavoured,  firft  by  promifes'5  '  and  afterwards    by 
threats,  to  bring  him  to  comt.     But  both  were  ineffe6lti-: 
al.    He  then-exerted  himfelf,  with  great  a<51ivityi  to  raife 
forces  in  the  north,  and.  other-^arts,  to  opp^fe  his  ene-; 
mies  (62).'  Being  joined  by  the  earlofNoithumberiand,.' 
and  other  great  men,  with  their  followers,'  he  dire^Slcd" 
hts  march  toward^  Wales;  baving  fent  orders  before,  t<y 
fir  Tfiomas  Vaughan  and  his  other  friends  in  thofe  pans,  • 

{6a)  Hall,  f.  12—14.     Holingflx,  p,  tJ^oa*-' 
{6%)  yiJk:  Crojl.'  f.   §58. 
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Bucking- 
ham's in- 


A,  0.1483.10  watch  the  motions  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  to 
break  down  the  bridges  on  the  Severn,  promifing  them 
the  plunder  of  the  caitle  of  Brecknock,  for  their  encou- 
ragement (63). 

The  confpirators,  by  concert,  fet  up  their  flandards 
all  in  one  day,  06lober  18,  in  feveral  different  places, 

larreaion.  to  diftra6l  their  enemies — the  duke  of  Buckingham  at 
Brecknock — the  marquis  of  Dorfet,  fir  Edward  Courte^ 
nay,  &g.  at  Exeter — ^lir  John  Brown,  fir  Tliomas  Lawk- 
nor,  &c.  at  Maidftone — fir  William  Norris,  fir  William 
Berkeley,  &c.  at  Newbury — and  fir  Richard  Widvile,  fit 
Richard  Beauchamp,  &c.  at  Salifbury.  The  king,  on 
061ober  19,  was  at  Grafton  in  Northamptonfhire,  ready 
to  march  into  Wales,  or  into  the  weft,  as  occafion  might 
require  (64).  The  duke  of  Buckingham  directed  his 
march  towards  the  Severn,  in  order  to  pafs  that  river, 
and  ioin  his  confederates ;  and  if  that  jun6lion  had  been 
€ile61ed,  Richard  would  probably  have  been  dethroned, 
-  But  fuch  heavy  rains  fell  for  feveral  days,  that  the  Severn 

overflowed  its  banks,  and  deluged  the  countiy,  to  a  de- 
gree that  never  had  been  known,  and  was  long  remem- 
bered by  the  name  of  Buckingham's  flood.  His  Welfli 
ti'oops  were  fo  much  difcouraged  by  this,  that  they  dif- 
banded,  and  returned  home;  which  obliged  him  to  dif- 
mifs  all  his  fervants,  difguife  his  perfon,  and  conceal 
himfelf  in  the  houfe  of  one  Bannifter,  a  dependent  on  his 
family,  not  far  from  Shrewfbury  (65). 

The  news  of  this  furpriling  turn  of  affairs  were 
brought  to  Richard  at  Leicefter,  and  he  immediately 
(October  23)  ilTued  a  proclamation,  granting  a  pardon- 
to  all  the  common  people  who  fhould  defcrt  their  lea- 
ders, and  offering  great  rewards  to  any  who  fhould  ap- 
prehend the  duke  of  Buckingham,  the  marquis  of  Dor- 
fet, the  bifhops  of  Ely  and  Salifbury,  and  feveral 
knights  and  gentlemen,  who  are  therein  named.  For 
the  duke,  he  offered  £  1000.  in  money,  or  {^  100.  a- 
year  in  land — for  the  marquis  and  each  of  the  bifhops, 
iooo  marks  in  money,  or  100  marks  a-year  in  land — • 
for  each  of  the  knights,   one  half  of  that  fum(66)*' 


yroclama- 
fsoa. 


(63)  Id.  ibid. 

{64)  Rym.  Feed.  torn.  IZ.  p.  203. 
(65)  Hall,  f.  15.  Stow,  p.  455. 
4^6)  RjriTi,  Fad,  tcm,  la.  p.  ao4» 


Hoiicgni.  p.  1403. 
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Intliis  curious  proclamation,  the  immaculate  Richard  A. D.  14X5. 
expreffes  the  moft  violent  indignation  againft  whoredom,  ^^-'^T'"*^ 
of  which  he  fays  his  enemies  were  notorioufly  guilty, 
particularly  tlie  marquis  of  Dorfet,— "  who,  to  the  pe- 
"  rille  of  his  fouje,  hath,  many  and  fundry  maydes, 
<f  wydowes,  and  wifes,  dampnably,  and  without  fhame, 
<<  devoured,  deilowTed,  and  defouled,  holding  the  un- 
"  fhampful  and  myfchivous  woman,  called  Shore's  wife, 
«<  in  adultry  (67)." 

This   proclamation  had  a  confiderable  efFe6t.     Thesuckiag- 
perfidious  Bannifter,  enticed  by  the  greatnefs  of  the  vc-  ^am  be- 
ward,  difcovered  his  unfortunate  gueft  to  Jphn  Mitton,  ^^"^^^^ 
fheriff  of  Shropfhire,  who  apprehended  and  condu<Sbed 
him  to  Salifbiiry ; 'where,  without  any  trial,  he  was  be- 
headed, November  I  (68). 

The  followers  of  the  other  confpirators,  enticed  by  Infurgaiti 
the  promife   of  pardon  on   the  one ,  handj  and  difcou-  <iiiperfed. 
raged  by  the  difafter  that  had  befallen  the  duke  of  Buck- 
ingham on  the  other,  deferted  them;  which  compelled 
them  to  abandon  their  enterprife,  and  confult  their  fafe-^ 
ty  by  flight.     Some  of  them,  as  the  marquis  of  Dor- 
fet,  the  bifhops  of  Ely  and  Exeter,  and  a  great  num- 
ber of  knights  and  gentlemen,  efcaped  to  the  continent;      * 
others  took  fhelter  in  fan6luaries  ;  and  others  concealed 
themfelves  in  the  country.     In  this  manner  was  this  for- 
midable infurre6lion  terminated   in  a  few   days,   and 
without  a  blow  (69). 

In  the  mean  time,  the  earl  of  Richmond  had  been  Rkiamond^ 
very  active ;  and  having  got  together  a  fmall  army,  and  auaBci. 
a  fleet  of  forty  fhips,  he  failed  from  St.  Maloe's,  Octo- 
ber 12.     But  on  the  next  day,  his  fleet  was  difperfed 
by  a  violent  ftorm,  which  drove  the  greateft  pait  of  it 
back  to  the  continent.     The  earl's  fhip  weathered  the 
I  ftorm,  and  approached  the  coaft  of  England  near  Poole, 
I  where  he  hovered  feveral  days,  in  expe61ation  of  being 
'  joined  by  the  reil  of  his  fleet.     Being  difappointed  in 
I  this   expe6i:ation,    h€  found  himfelf  under   a  neceffity 
li  of  abandoning  his   enterprife ;   and  in  his  return^  he 

(68)  Hall,  f.  i^.     Stow,  p.  465.     Holinglh.  p.    1403.    Hift,  Croy!. 
p.  568. 

(69)  Hall,  f.  16*    Stowj  p.  455,    Koimgfh,  f.  1403,    Hift.  CroyL 
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fanifli- 
zzieats. 


A,D.! 483:  was  obliged  to  land  in  Normandy,  where  he  received 
the  difagreeable  news  of  the  difpcrhon  of  his  friends  in 
England;  and  on  his  arrival  in  Britanny,  he  there 
found  the  marquis  of  Dorfet,  and  many  other  fugi-- 
lives  (70).  ,  ,     . 

.  Richard^  tranfpcTted  with  joy  at"  fo  many  fortunate* 
events,  marGhcd  from  Salifbury,- November  2,  at  thf* 
head  of  a  gc^llant  army,  and  proceeded  to  Exeter,  re-^ 
ducing  all  thofe  parts  to  order  and  fubmiifion,  and  pu-»- 
nifliitig  fuc'h  of  the  leaders,  of  the  late  infurre61ion  as 
had  been  apprehended.  Amongft  thefe  was  his  own: 
brother-in-law.  Sir  Thomas  St.  Leger,  who  was,  with 
feveral  others,  executed  at  Exeter,  though  great '  intercft 
vwas  made^'and  a  great  -fum  of  money  was  offered  for 
his  life  (71).  The  number  of  perfons  executed  on  this 
occaiion  v^as  not  very  great ;  as  all  yeomen  arid  com- 
mon people  were  pardoned  by  the  proclamation,  an^ 
many  of  dieir  leaders  efcaped  beyond  fea,  or  into  fane* 
tuaries,  whfch  every  where  abounded,  and  were  efteem- 
ed  inviolable.  ; 

Pvichard,  having  reduced  all  to  quiet,  rewarded  and. 
lent  home  a  great  part  of  his  northern  troops,  on  whom 
he  had  chielly  depended  (72).  He  then  returned  to- 
wards the  capital,  and  was  met  at  Kingfton  by  the  may-*  • 
or  and  aldermen,  with,  about  500  citizens,  nobly 
mounted  and  richly  drelled,  who  condu(51ed  him  through: 
the  city  to  Weftminfter,  where  he  celebrated  the  feaft 
of  Chriftmas  with  great  pomp  (7^^). 

EJchard  feemed  now  to  be  firmly  feated  on  the  throne^' 
all  his  powerful  enemies  being  either  laid   in  the  duftL 
or  driven  out  of  the   kingdom.     He  wifely   embracea 
that  opportunity  to   call  a  parliament;  becaufe  he  welt  _ 
knew,  that  in  thefe  eircumftances  he  could  eafily  influ- 
ence it  to  do  what  he  pleafed.     This  parliament  met  at. 
Weftminfter,  on  Friday,  January  20,  and  made  feveral ; 
good  and  popular  laws ;  but  at  the  fame  time  cffe61ually 
aniwered  the  political  views  of  R?chard>  and  did  what- 
ever  he    was   pleafed  to   dilate  (74),     That  peti/ion 
which  had  been  prefented  to  him  when  he  aflume^',  the 

.'(70)  Hift.  Croyl.  p.  56?.'  (yr)  Id.  fbid. 

(yz)  H  ft.  Croyl.  p.  570.  (73)  lid.^  ibid,    Fab:ai?^.f.  2,id, 

•  (7-0  S'taJUtcs  at  Laige,  v©!.  2.  p-  54, 

government. 
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government,  was  now  converted    into  an  a6i:  of  parlla-A.D.  1484. 

ment,  declaring  the  marriage  of  Edward  IV.  and  lady^*''""^^''"'^*^ 

Grey  illegal,  and  all  their  children  baftards,"  and  fettling 

the  crown  on   Richard  and   his  pofterity  (75).     Many 

of  the  members  (fays  a  contemporary  hiftorian)  were  in-^ 

flaenced  by  fear  to  give   their  confent  to  that  a6t  (76). 

All  perfons  of  any  note,  who  had  been  concerned  in  the 

late  infarre6lions,  were  attainted,  and  their  eftates  con- 

fifcated ;  which  brought  a  prodigious  acce-ffion  both   of 

power  and  wealth  to  the  crown  (77). 

^  During  the  fitting  of  this  parliament,  one  day  in  the  Oatf.* 

month  of  February,  Richard  allembled  all  the  members 

of  both   houfes  in  a   certain   room  in   his  palace,  and 

there  produced  to  them,  in  writing,  an  oath  to  fupport 

the  fucceffion  of  his  fon,  Edward  prince  of  Wales,  to 

the  crown,  which  he  engaged  or  obliged  them  all  both 

to  fwear  and  fubfcribe  (78). 

This  parliament  had  the  cruelty  (at  whofe  inftlgation The  queen 
it  may  be  eaiily, gueiled)  to  ftrip  the   queen-dowager  of*^'''-^"^^  ^^^ 
all  the  eftates  that  had  been  fettled  upon  her  by  the  late^^'^*^^'^^'^^' 
king,  and  confirmed  to  her  by  parliament  (79).     That 
unhappy  princcfs,  reduced  to  poverty  as  well  as  over- 
whelmed with  difgrace,  and  feeing  no  profpecB:  of  relief 
.from  either,  began  to  liften  to  Richard's  peifuaiions,  to 
leave    the   fan61:uary,  and   to    put  herfelf  and   her  five 
daughters  into  his  hands  ■   To  encourage  her  to  do  this, 
he  took  a  folemn  oath  in  the  houfe  of  peers,  March  i, 
— *'  That  if  file  would  come  to  him  out  of  the  fan6l:u^ 
*'  ary  at  Weftminfter,  he  would  provide  for  her  and  for 
*'  her  daughters  as  his  kinfwomen  ;  and  they  fliOuld  be 
*^'  in  no  danger  of  their  lives  :  and  that  he  would  allow 
'<«  her  700  marks  a-year,  and  her  daughters  2,00  marks 
f'  a- piece   for  their  portions  in  marriage,  and  would 
"  take  care  to   marry  them  to  gentlemen  (80)."     How 
diflionourable  a  tranfa6lion  was  this  !  a  king  of  England 
fwearing  before  his  fpiritual  and  temporal  lords,  that 
he  would  not  murder   five    innocent   young  ladies,  the 
daughters  of  his  own  brother,  and  of  their  late  fove- 

(75)  Parliament.     Hlft.  vol.  X.  p.  385,  &c. 

(76)  Hift.  Crpyl.  p.  570.  (77)  Id.  ibid,  (78)  Id.  ibid. 

(79)  Buck,  apud  Kennet,  p.  gaS.     Note. 

(80)  Back,  apud  Kennet,  p.  548.     Ngte. 

Vol.  V.  O  reign! 
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A.  t>.  i484'.reign  !  how  pitiful  a  providon   did  Richard  pro  pole  60 
"^"^"y^"*^^  m^\<.Q  for  his   unhappy  nieces,  who -he  knew  had  lately 
ftood  centra6led  to  the  greateft  princes  in  Europe !  and 
yet,  fuch  was  the   diftreis  of  the   wretched  queen,  that 
{lie   accepted  thefe  humiliating  terms,  and  trufted    her 
own  life  and  the  lives  of  her  daughters  to  the  fecurity 
of  Richara's  oath. 
D    tli  of        Richard  foon  found,  that  the  greateft  profperity  could 
Edward      fiot  fecure  him  from  the  deepefl:  diftrefs.     After  the  dif- 
prince  of     folution  of  parliament,  he  made  a  progrefs,  with  his 
Wale^s.        queen  and  court,  into  the  north;  and  at  Nottingham 
received   the   afflictive   new*s,   that  his  only  legitimate 
child,  Edward  prince  of  Wales,  on   whom  he   doted, 
had   died-  at  Middleham  caftie,  April  9,  after  a  fhort 
illnefs  (81).     Both   Richard   and    his    queen   were  fo 
much  atfe^ted  with  this  news,  that,  as- a  contemporary 
hiftorian  tells  us,  they  almoft  mn  mad  (82). 
^ri  of  Richard  was  foon  roufed  from  this  exceflive  Ibirowfor 

Richmond  his  fon^  by  receiving  intelligence  from  his  ambaflador  at  1 
t^l.^!^  the  ecurt  of  Britanny,  that  the  earl  of  Richmond  and 
the  Englifh  exiles  were  meditating  another  attemptagaintf 
his  government.  To  prevent,  if  polfible,  that  attempt,- 
he  diredled  his  ambaflador  to  renew  his  negotiations  with 
the  duke  of  Britanny,  or  rather  with  his  favourite  Peter 
Landois,  for  the  delivery  of  the  earl  of  Richmond  into' 
his  hands.  Francis  II.  duke  of  Britanny,  the  generous 
prote6tor  of  the  exiled  earl,  h-ad  for  fome  time  beeii  in  a* 
declining  ftate  of  health,  which  had  impaii-ed  his  capa- 
city for  bulinefs,  and  made  him  commit  the  management 
of  all  his  affairs  to  his  favourite,  who  was  at  length  over- 
come by  the  fplendid  oilers  of  the  king  of  England  ^and 
a  bargain  vvas  ilruck  for  the  furrender  of  the  earl  oF 
Richmond  (83).  Though  this  negotiation  was  con- 
duced with  great- fcCT'ecy,  John  Morgan,  bifliop  of  Ely,* 
got  a  hint  ol  it,  which  he  communicated  to  the  earl,- 
As/ho  fled  into  France,  arid  was  followed  by  the  Englillt' 

(8i)  Hia.  Crbyl,  p,  ^7-1.^ 

(8/.)  I'i.  ib.d.'  Th.'s  if.  a  Irtera!  trantlation  of  t^ie  words  of  the  hifto- 
r'.a-n  of  Crry'andj  who  jived  at  no  great  d  ftance  from  Nottingham,  and 
had  <5:,bab!y  heard  of  fomc  of  their  ailions  or  words,  which  indicated 
Uh-i'   ihe.   exuei's  of   their  grief  had   ia  fomc   degree  dilordered   their 

;;83)  Ajgentri,:].  13.  c.  z6i 
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exiles  (84).     The  fugitives  were  kindly  received  by  ma-  A.  D.  1484. 
dam  de  Beaujeu,  who  had  the  chief  dire6tion  of  the  af- '      ^''"~**^ 
fairs  of  France  daring  the  minority  of  her  brother  Charles 
VIII.  ;  and  were  encouraged  to  hope  for  affiftance. 

In  the  mean  time^Richard,  not  trufting  wholly  to  his  fo-  Richard's 
reign  negotiations,  made  every  poifible  preparation  for  giv-  precauti- 
ing  his  enemies  a  v/arm  reception,  if  they  landed.  To  fe~  '^'°"^' 
jCure  the  attachment  of  the  Yorkills,  he  declared  his  ne- 
phew, John  de  la  Pole,  earl  of  Lincoln,  eldeft  fon  of 
his  filler  EUfabeth,  and  of  John  duke  of  Suffolk,  his 
heir  and  fucceffor(85).  That  he  might  have  no  other 
enemies  upon  his  hands,  he  concluded  a  truce  with  James 
III.  king  of  Scotland,  for  three  years,  September  21; 
and  at  the  fame  time,  a  marriage  was  agreed  upon  be- 
tween James  prince  of  Scotland,  and  his  niece  the  lady- 
Ann  of  Suffolk  (86)  To  gain  intelligence  of  the  de- 
figns  of  his  enemies  abroad,  he  employed  many  fpies — 
he  ftationed  men  and  horfes  on  all  the  principal  roads  in 
England,  at  the  diftance  of  about  twenty  miles  from  one 
another,  to  bring  him  the  news  of  any  landing  on  the 
coafts,  or  commotion  in  the  country — ^^and  he  litted  out  a 
fleet  to  guard  the  feas.  To  increafe  the  zeal  of  his  nor- 
thern friends,  on  whom  he  chiefly  depended,  he  granted 
them  many  of  the  forfeited  eftates  in  the  fouth,  on  which 
they  fettled,  and  a61:ed  as  fpies  upon  their  difaffe6led 
neighbours  (87).  Having  taken  thefe  prudent  precau- 
tions, he  returned  to  London,  September  29,  and  cele- 
brated the  feaft  of  Chriftmas  at  Weftminfter,  with  un- 
common fplendour  (88). 

On   Epiphany,  January  6,  as  Richard,  in  his  royal  a.d.  14? j; 
robes,  with  his  crown  on  his  head,  was  celebrating  that  Raifes  mo- . 
feftival,  he  received    intelligence  from  one  of  his  fpies  "^^  ^?  *'^' 
abroad,  that  the  earl  of  Richmond  would  moft  certainly 
invade  England  next  fpring  or  fummer.     He  affe6led  to 
rejoice  at  this  news,  as  it  would  give  him  an  opportunity 
(he  faid)  of  crufliing   all   his   enemies.     But  when  he 
came  to    enquire,  he  found    his   exchequer  was   low, 
and  that  he  was  but  ill  provided  with  the  iinews  of  war. 


(84)  Id.  ibid.  Philip  de   Comines,  I.  5.  c.  18.  p.  437.     Hifloire  d© 
France,  par  Gamier,  torn.   19.  p.  394,  &c. 

(85)  Back,  p.  535.  (86)  Rym.  Feed.  t.  u.  p.  ^35,  &c, 
(87|Hift.  Croyl.  p.  571.  (88 J  Id,  ibid, 
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A.D.  1 48$,  For  though  he  had  fapprcfTed  the  lat^  infuiTe6lIons  with- 
'***''"'""i''~'^*^  out  any  experice  of  blood,  it  was  not  without  much  ex- 
pence  of  ireafure,  of  which  he  had  riot  been  fparing. 
To  replen-iili  his  exhauffed  colTersy  he  ha'd  recourfc  to 
that  mode  of  raifing  moiiey  called  benevolence,  againft 
■svhich  an  a5r  had  been  made  in  the  very  laft  parlia- 
'rnent(89).  This  meafure  -was  a's  imprudent  as  it  was  il- 
legal ;  efpecially  as  theperfoiis  employed  by  him  to  foli- 
cit,  or  rather  to  demand  fhefe  benevolences,  acfled,  as  it 
is  laid,  in^  a  very  tyrannical  manner  ;"  which  diminiflied 
Ricnard's  popularity  in  fome  parfe  of  the  kingdom,  and 
increafed  the  prevairmg  odium  againfthimin  others  (90); 
RUhatd  The  queeii-corifort,  who  had  for  fo me  months  been  in 


guilt  01  naltenmg  ner  deatn  oy 
means^  there  is  certainly  no  evidence  that  he  committed 
that  crime  (9 1 )'.  He  was  not,  however,  ignorant,  that 
the  plan  of  his  enemies  "V^'as,  to  unite  the  houfes  of  York 
and  Lancafter,  by  a  maiTiage  between  the  e^ii  of  Rich- 
mond and  the  prihcefs  EHfabeth,  eldell-  daughter  of  Ed-^ 
v/ard  lY.  arid  that  all  Richmond's  hopes  of  fuccefs  de- 
perwJed  oft  the  execution  of  that  plan.  Being  now  a 
Xvidower,  he  formed  the  deligri  of  defeating  that  fcheme, 
by  marrying  the  piincefs  himfelf;  and  we  have  even  fome 
reafon  to  believe,  that  he  had  formed  that  defign  when  he 
faw  his  queen  in  a  languilhing  way  ;  and  that  he  had 
"conveyed  fome  hints  of  his  iritencion  to  the  princefs,  whd 
had  appeared  at  couit  at  Chriftmas  every  day  in  the  fame 
drefs  with  the  queen  (92).  Hdwever  that  maybe,  it  iS 
certain,  that  kings  court  the  fair  with  great  advantage,  and 
the  luftre  of  a  crown  is  apt  to  dazzle  the^  brighteft  eyes. 
Both  the  young  pr-incefc  and  the  queen  her  mo- 
ther cor.fented  to  this  unnatural  alliance,  w^rth  a  man  who 
liad  done  them  the  moft  cruel  injuries,  but  now  enticecf 
them'  by  the  moft  tempting  promifes.     The  queen  com-' 


{J?9)  {Statutes  at'Large,  vol   2.  p.  54. 

(90)  H.ft.  Crv!^  p.   57"-fr57i-  «     -  . 

Oi)  I;J.  P-    57^-     Hal,  f    9.4.   25.     Stow,    p.  467.     Rapin,voL  i» 
jy.  .544.     ^ce  Mr.  Walpoic's  Hiiloric  Doubts^  p.  74^ 
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municated  thedefign  to  her  fou  ,the  marquis  of  Dorfet,A.D.  14S5. 
V.'lio  was  at  Paris  with  the  earl  of  Richmond^  ajiid  in-        ^/^"**-' 
treated  him  to  return  to  England,  to  receive  the  honours 
that  had  bee^  proniifed  him  by  Richard  (93). 

The  news  of  this  intended  marriage  alarmed  the  earlEad  cf 
,of  Richmond;,  and  made  him  haften  his  preparations  for^  *^|"'^'^"^ 
invading  England.     tX^   had  been   lately  joined  by  the  j^^J^^^d- 
brave  John  de  Veife,  earl   of **  Oxford,  who  had    been  haven. 
,<wel\e  years  a  priloner  in  the  caftle  of  Hams  in  Fieardy 
— by  Sir  James  Blount,  governor  of  that  caftle-— Siz  John 
Fortefcue,  porter  of  Calais— and  by  feveral  young  Eng- 
iiili  gentlemen,  who  were   fludents   in  the  univerfity  of 
Paris  ^  who,  with  .the  Engliin  exiles,  and  about  2000 
French  adveritui'ers,  made  up   an  army  o£  about  3000  . 
men  (74)«     With  this  fmall  army,  Henry  earl  of  Rich- 
mond failed  from  Harfleurin  Normandy,  Auguft  i,  and 
landed     at    Milford-haven    on    the    ^th   day  of   that 
month  (95). 

Though  Richard  had  received  intelligence  of  the  in-^'^^^''<|'^ 
tended  in valion  from  hisfpies,  he  never  could  difcover  in^ndVrepa- 
what  part  of  the  kingdom  his  enemies  defigned  to  land ;  rations, 
which  threw  him  into  great  perplexity.     His  mind  was 
alfo  hauDted  with  tormenting  doubts  and  fears  of  the  in^ 
fidelity  of  almoft   all  around   him  ;  and   he   knew  not 
whom  to  truft-     His  fufpicions  were  particularly  ftrong 
of  his  great   friend  Thomas   lord   Stanley,  conftable  of 
Englaridj  becaufe  h^  was  married  to  Margaret  countefs 
.of  Richmond^  his  competitor's  mother:  and  though  that 
nobleman   made  the   ftrongeft  profeifions  of  loyalty,  he 
was  obliged  to  leave  his  eldeft  fon,  George  lord  Strange, 
as  a  hoftag€,  before  he  could  obtain  permiffion  to  go  into 
the  country  to  raife  his  followers.     Having  fent  his  chief 
confident,  lord  Lovel,  to  Southampton  to  equip  ^  fleet, 
jhe  took  his  ftatioA  at  Nottingham,  from  whence  he  iilue4 
proclamations  to  allhis  fubje^ls  to  join  his  ftandard,  de- 
nouncing deftruclion  on  thofe  who   did  not  obey  (96). 
Here  he  received  the  news  of  the  landing  of  his  enemies, 
and  of  the  fmalinefs  of  their  number,  and  contented  him- 


(.93)  Id.  ibid.  -  (94)   Polidore   Virgi],    p.    52.5,  547.     Ha|I, 

fj  2,5.     Stow,  p.  4(?8. 
'  (95)  Hilt.  Croyl.  p.  573.  (96)  Id.  ibid. 
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A.  D.  1485.  felf  with  fending  orders  to  Sir  Walter  Herbert  and  Rice 
^""'^^^''^  App  Thomas,  two  powerful  chieftains  in  Wales,  to  raife 
their  followers,  and  drive  the  invaders  out  of  the  king- 
dom (97).  But  he  paid  dear  for  this  contempt  of  his 
enemies.  He  fent  his  commands  to  lord  Stanley  to  join 
him  immediately  with  his  troops  ;  but  that  nobleman, 
pretending  that  he  was  ill  of  the  fweating  ficknefs,  which 
raged  at  that  time,  begged  a  fhort  delay.  His  fon,  lord 
Strange,  attempting  to  efcape  from  court,  was  appre- 
hended and  brought  back  ;  and,  to  fave  his  life,  difco- 
vered  his  father's  delign  to  join  the  earl  of  Richmond, 
and  at  the  fame  time  engaged  to  reconcile  and  bring  him, 
and  his  forces  to  Richard  (98). 
Earl  of  As  foon  as  the  earl  of  Richmond  landed,  he  fent  mef- 

Bichmond's  fengers  to  his  friends  to  colle6t  their  followers,  and  come 
progrefs,     ^^  j,^.^  afliftance ;  and  having  refrefhed  his  men,  he  marched 
to  Havesford-w^eft,  and  from  thence  to  Pembroke  and 
Cardigan ;  at  all  which  places  he  was  joyfully  received. 
Here  he  w^as  joined  by  Richard  Griffith  and  Richard  App 
Thomas,    two  Welfli    gentiemen,    with  their    friends. 
Though  he  had  hitherto  received  no  great  acceffion  of 
llrength,  he  had  met  with  no  oppolition ;  but  he  was 
now  informed,  that  Sir  Walter  Herbert  and  Rice  App 
Thomas,  with  a  confiderable  body  of  men,  w^ere  at  Cair- 
marden,  determined  toobftrudhis  progrefs;  which  cau fed 
a  great  alarm  in  his  little  army.     He  found  means,  how- 
ever, to  prevail  upon  Rice  App  Thomas,  by  a  promife  of 
the  government  of  Wales,  to  join  him  with  hisj^followers  ; 
which  fo  much  difcouraged  Sir  Walter  Herbert,  that  he 
fuffered  him  to  pafs  without  any  moieftation  (99).     The 
earl  then  proceeded  upon  his  march,  and  at  Newport,  in 
Shropfhire,  he  w'as  joined  by  Sir  George  Talbot,  at  the 
head  of  2000  men,  the  vaffals  of  his  nephew  the  young 
earl  of  Shrewfbury,  which   made  his  army  amount  to 
more  than  6000  ( 100).     At  Stafford  he  had  a  private  in- 
terview with  Sir  William  Stanley,  lord  Stanley's  brother, 
who  had  raifed  2000  men  ;  and  at  that  interview  the  fu- 
ture motions  of  lord  Stanley  and  Sir  William  were  con- 
trived in  fuch  a   manner,  as  to  make  Richard  believe 
they  intended  to  join  him,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  have 
it  in  their  power  to  join  Henry,  when  they  could  do  him 
the  mofl  effe6lual  fei-vice  (loi).     In  confequence  of  this 

(97)  Id.  ibid.  Hal],  f.  27.  (98)  Hlft.  Croyl.  p.  373. 

(99)   Hall,  f.  47.    .   .,  (100)  H4II.  f,  *7.     Stow,  p.  458. 

(lOl)  Id.  lipid.  .  .  ,.. 

con- 
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concert,  lord  Stanley;,  who  was  ajt  Litchfield  with   5000  ^^ 
men^  evacuated  .that  place,  aad  retired  to  Aderftonc^  at' 
the  approach  of  Richmond ;  which  made  .the  kkg  give 
credit  to  his  profeiiions  of  loyalty. 

"When   Richard  received  intelligence  of  ihe  defe6!ion  Battle  of 
of  Riee  App  Thomas,  aod   the  ina6l,ioii  of  Sir  Walter  Boivvorth. 
Herbert,  he  began  to  apprehend  that  thi$  invalion  would 
prove  more  dangerous  than  he  had  imagined.     Though 
many  of  his  forces  were  not  yet  arrived^,  he  marched  from 
ii^ottingham  to  Leicefter,  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  about 
J5,300  men;  which  (Jf  the  troops  had  been  all  h^ajty  in 
the  caufe,  and  he  had  been  joined  by  lord  Stanley,  and 
his  brother  Sir  William,  as  he  expected)  was  more  than 
fufficient  to  have  crufhed  the  earl  of  Richmond  and  his 
adherents.     On  Sunday,  Auguft  22,  he  marched  out  of 
Leicefter,  in  great  pomp,  with  ,the  crown  on  his  hesd, 
afid  encamped  that  evening  at  the  abbey  of  Merrival,  not 
far  from  Bofworth  (102).     The  earl   of  Richmond  en~ 
camped,  the  fame  evening,  fo  near,  that  feverai  gentle- 
men deierted  to  him  in  the  night ;  which  filled  the  royal 
army  with  mutual  diffidence  gnd  fufpicion.     On  Mon- 
jday,  Auguft  23,  both  princes  drew  up  their  troops,  each 
in  two  lines,  to   decide  this    important  quarrel.     Lord 
Stanley  took  his  ftation  on  one  wing,  oppofite  to  the  in- 
terval between  the  two  armies,  and  Sir  Wiljiam  Stanley 
on  the  other.     The  battle  w^as  begun  by  the  arcliers  of 
both  armies  ^  but   foon   became  more  clofe.     Richard's 
troops  in  general,  it  is  faid,  difcovered  no  great  fjoirit  or 
alacrity  ;  and  the  earl  of  Northumberland  and  his  meu 
did  not  ftrike  one  ftroke.     But  it  was  lord  Stanley  who^ 
by  falling  on  the  flank  of  the  royal  army,  turned  the  ba- 
lance in  favour  of  the  earl  of  Richmond.     When  Richard. 
pbferved  this,  and  difcovered  his  rival  at   no  great  dif- ' 
tance,  he  determined  to  put  an  end  to  the  conteft  by  his 
own  death,  or   that   of  his  competitor  ;    and,    putting 
fpurs  to  his  horfe,  attended  by  a   few  of  his  gallant  fol- 
lowers,  cut  his   way  through  every  obftacle,  unhorfmg 
Sir  John  Cheyne^  and   killing  Sir  William   Brandon, 
Richmond's  ftandard- bearer,  with  his  own  hand.     But 
^yhen  he  was  on  the  point  of  aftaulting  Henry's  perfon 
(who  neither  courted  nor  declined  the  combat),  he  was 
overwhelmed  by  numbers,  thrown   to  the  ground,  and 

(loz)  Hift.  Croyl.  p.  574, 

flain. 
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A,  D.  1485,  (lain,  in  the  thirty-fifth   year  of  his  age,  when  he  had 
^^"■"■"Y'"^"**' reigned  two  years  and  about  two  months  (103). 
Confe-  Though  this  was  one  of  the  moft  decilive  battles  that 

«l*iences,      ever  was  fought,  it  was  neither  long  nor  bloody  ;  about 
one  thoufand  (according  to  the  moll  probable  accounts) 
being  flain,  on  the  vanquifhed,  and  very  few  on  the  vic- 
torious fide  (104).     Of  the  great  men  among  the  loya- 
lifts,  fell  John   Howard  duke  of  Norfolk,  Walter  lord 
Ferrers   of  Chartley,  with  a  few   knights   and   gentle- 
men (105).     Sir   William    Catelby,    one   of  Richard's 
greateft  confidents,  was  taken,  and,  with  a  few  others, 
beheaded.     The   king's  body  was  ftripped  naked,  tied 
acrofs  a  horfe  behind  one  of  the  heralds,  and  carried  to 
Leicefter,  where,  after  it  had  been  expofed  to  the  view 
of  the  public,  for  a  few  days,  it  was  buried  in  the  church 
of  the  Greyfriars  with  very  little  ceremony  (106). 
Charaaer        Richard  III.  if  we  may  believe  many  of  our  hiftorians, 
^'^cTin '      '^^'^^  ^  kind  of  monfter  both  in  mind   and  body.  "  The 
^'  tyrant  king  Richard  (fays   John  Rous  of  Warwick, 
'5  his  contemporary)  was  born  at    Fothiingay  in   Nor- ' 
^'  thamptonihire.     Having  remained  two  years  in  his 
*5  mother's  womb,  he  came  into  the  world  with  teeth, 
^f  ana  long  hair  down  to  his  fhoulders  (107)."     What 
lie  adds  is  probably  more  agreeable  to  truth— ^*"  He  was  ■ 
*.'  of  a   low  ftature,  having  a  fhort  face,  with  his  right 
*'  fhoulder   a    little    higher   than   his    left;"'  a   pi61:ure 
which  was  wrought  up  into  abfolute  deformity  by  fub- 
fequent  hiftorians,  but   contradicted  by  the  teftimony  of 
an    eye-witnefs  of   undoubted    credit  (108).      That  he 
polTeffed  perfonal  courage  in  a  very  high  degree,  his  ene- 
mies could   not  deny,  though  they  confefled  it  with  re- 
lu61ance.     '^  If  I   may  venture  to  fay  any  thing  to  his 
^^  honour,  though  he  was  a  little  man,  he  was  a  noble 
^^  and  valiant  foldier  (109)."     He  v/as   much  admired 
for  his  eloquence  and  powers  of  perfuafion,  which  were 

(103)  Hlft.  Croyl.  p,   574.     Fabian,    f.    aa;.      Hall,  f.  33.     Stov/, 
p.  470.      •       (104)  Hail,  f.  33. 

( 105)  The  duke  of  Norfolk  was  warned  of  his  danger  that  morning  by 
the  follov/ing  lints  :  ,        .,.'■. 

John  of  Norfolk  be  not  too  bold, 
Dicken  thy  mafler   is  bought  and  fold. 

(106)  Sandford,  p.  434,  (io7)T.  Roflli  apud  Leland  Hen.  Itia, 
vol.  .10.  p..  2.15.           .             (io8)  Ti-iC  coumefsof  .Pefmond.         • -" 
•   (IOC))  T.  Roflli  Hid,  p.   218. 
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almoft  irrellftible,   efpeci ally  when   they  were   aided  by  A- D.  1485. 

his   bounty,    which,    on   fome  occafions,   was    excef- 

live  (no).     His  underftanding  was  certainly  good  ;  but 

he  was  rather  a  cunning  than  a  wife  man,  impenetrably 

fecret,  a  perfe6l  mafter  of  all  the   arts   of  diffnnulation. 

Ambition  v/as  his  ruling  paffion.  It  was  this  that  prompt^ 

ed  him  to  fupplanthis  helplefs  nephew,  in  order  to  feize 

his  crown  ;  and  when  he   had   formed   that  dclign,  he 

feems  to  have  ftuck  at    nothing  to  fecure   its  fuccefs. 

That  he  was  guilty  of  the  cool  deliberate  murder  of  the 

earl  Rivers,   the  lords  Grey  and  Haftings,  becaufe  he 

apprehended  they  would  oppofe  his  attempt  upon  the 

throne,  cannot  be  denied.     That  he  murdered  alfo  his 

two   nephews,  Edward  V .  and  the   duke  of  York,  or 

one  of  them,  I  do  not  affirm,  becauie  I  cannot  prove  it; 

and  all  the  accounts  that   are  given  of  the  circumftances 

of  the  death  of  thefe  two  princes,  I  confefs,  are  liable 

to  great  obje61:ions  (in).     But  though  all  thefe  accounts 

may  be  fklfe  in  fome  particulars,  the  principal  fa6l  may 

be  true  ;  and  it  is  certainly  not  improbable. 

(no)  Hifl.   Croyl.    p.   557. 

(ill)  See  Mr.  Walpole''s  Hiiloric  Doubts,  p.  51,    &c. 
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CHAPTER    I.        PART   XL 

J^he  chll  and  military  htflory  o/*  Scotland,  from  A.  I>. 
1399,  to  the  acqe£ion  of  James  IVe  A-  D.   148 8» 

SECTION!. 

From  A.  D.  1399,  to   the  accejjfon  of  James  IL   A.  B^ 

I437-" 

JlvOBERT  III.  the  fecond  prince  of  the  familyA-D.  1399. 
©f  Stuart,  had  been   feated   about  nine  years  on    the^^T^^fJ^ 
throne  of  Scotland,  at  the  acceffion  of  Henry  IV.  to 
that  of  England  (i)'     Robert  was   a  good  man,  of  a 
mild  and  gentle  fpirit  ;  but  having  been  rendered  lame, 

(i)  See  vol.  4.  b.  4.  ch.  i.  §  s» 
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;^.D.  i399-by  theftroke  of  a  horfe,  in  his  youth,  he  affe6\ed  a  re- 
'^^'^"^^dred  life,  and  committed  the  adminiftration  of  affairs  to 

kis  brother  Robert  duke  of  Albany  (2). 
Death  of         The  profligacy  of  David  prince  of  Scotland  and  duke  , 
prince         of  ^^Qthfay,  gave   great   concern  to   his   royal  parents,  I 
David.        brought  ruin  on  himJelf,  and  many  calamities  on  his 
country.     He  was  contracted,  A.  D.   1400.  to  the  lady 
Elifabeth  Dunbar,  daughter  of  George  earl  of  M&dch, 
and  fome  part  of  the  lady's  fortune  paid.     But  Archi- 
bald, called    The  Qrim,  the  rich   and   potent   earl  of 
Douglas,  interpofed,  alleging,  that  the  contra6l  was  il- 
legal, as  the  nobility  had  not  been  .confulted  ;  and  mak- 
iiag  an  offer  of  his  own  jdaughter,  the  lady  Marjory,  wiih' 
a  larger  fortune,  his  offer  was  accepted,  and  the  marriage 
celebrated   in  ihe  caftle  of  Bothwell(3).     Matrimony 
made  no  reformation  in  the  manners   of  this  unhappy 
prince.     Or\  the  contrary,  after  the  death  of  his  mother, 
queen  Annabella,  he  became  more  and  more  licentious. 
The  king  had  committed  hixa  to  the  car.e  of  certain  no- 
blemen, who  were  conftantly  to  attend  him,  to  reftrain 
his  fallies,  and  attempt  his  reformation  ;  but  they  foon 
refigned  their  charge  as  hopelela.     By  <^he  advice  of  Sir 
-William  Lindfay  of  Roily,  and  Sir  John  Remorgencey, 
two  of  his  counfellors,  the   king  fej>t  a  mandate  to  hia 
brother  the  duke  «f  Albany,  to   put  the  prince  under 
confinement  for  fome  time,  in  hopes  by  this  a61;  of  feve- 
rity  he  might  be  reclaimed.     The  gentlemen  who  gave 
this  advice,  being  no  friends  to  the  prince,  carried  the 
mandate   to  the  duke,  and  both  prompted  him  to,  and 
a^Sifled  him  in  its  execution.     The  priijce  was  accord- 
ingly apprehended  as  he  was  on  his  way  to  St.  Andrew's, 
with  a  few  attendants,  to  take  polTelfion  of  the  caftle  of 
?hat  city  for  the  king,  on  the  death  of  the  late  bifhop 
Walter  Trail.     He  was  kept   a   few  days  in  that  caftle, 
and  from  thence  condu6^ed  to  Falkland,  and  confined  in 
a  fmall  room  of  the   palace,  where  he  died  on  Eafter 
/day,  A.  D.   1401  (4).     The  manner  of  his  death  is  not 
certainly  known.     It  was   given  put,  that  he  died  of  a 
dyfcntery  ;  but  it  was  rumoured,  and  generally  believed^ 
that  he  was  ftarved  to  death. 


j(i)  Scoticronlcsn,  lib.   15.  c.   14,  (s)  W.  ibid.  c.   10, 

^4)ScGticrgQiconj  lib.  i^.  c.  la. 
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This  affair  was  agitated  in  a  parliament  held  at  Edin- A.D.  1402. 
burgh  in  May  A.  D.  1402  ;  and  by  a  folemn-  a6l  under  y'T'f  *^ 
the  «Teat  feal,  it  was  declared — that  the  priride  had  died 
by  dhine  providence ^  mid  no  ofh'erzvife—~th2Lt  the  king  and 
parliament  approved  of  his  imprifonment  as  neceflaiy 
for  the  public  good — land  that  if  the  king  had  entertained 
any  ill-will  againft  his  brother  the  duke  of  Albany,  or 
his  fon-in-law  the  earl  of  Douglas,^  or  any  of  their  agents, 
on  account  of  their  conduct  towards  the  late  prince,  he 
now  laid  it  afide,  and  held  them  to  be  good  and  loyal 
fubje6ls  (5).  I^ut  whether  this  acl  and  declaration  vf^as 
obtained  by  the  power,  or  by  the  innocence  of  the  duke 
and  earl,  ttiay  be  doubted. 

The  ea|4  of  March  wais  fo  milch  enraged  at  the  af- Earl  of 
front  put  upon  his  family,  by  the  breach  of  the  con  trad!  March  re- 
between  prince  David  and  his  daughter,  that  he  retired  '^^^^^' 
into  England,  and  entered  info  a  negotiation  with  Henry 
IV.  which  terminated  in  his  fwearing  fealty  to  that  prince, 
who  graiited  to  him  and  his  heirs  the  lordfbip  of  Somer- 
ton  in  Lincolnfhire,  and  the  manor  of  Giipfton^  for  hia 
life  ( 6 )  •  That  noblemanthen  fentfor  his  family  and  follow- 
ers into  England,  and  for  feveral  years  was  an  inveterate  ene- 
my to  his  country,  guiding  and  affifting  the  Englifti  in  alJ^ 
their  incurfions,  which  were  very  frequent,  but  too  in- 
conflderable  to  be  particularly  related.  The  moft  fatal 
of  thofe  calamities  he  brought  upon  his  country  were, 
the  defeat"  of  the  Scotis  at  Nifbet-muir,  A.  D.  140 1, 
and  the  ftill  greater  defeat  at  Hamildon,  A.  D,  1402,- 
which' hath  been  already  mentioned  (7). 

Whatever  opinion  Robert  III.  entertained  concerning  a.  D.  140^, 
the  death  of  his  eldeft  fon  prince  Davidy  it  is  no  w^on-  Prince 
der  that  he  became  anxious  for  the  fafety  of  his  youngeft* J^,"^ 
and  only  remaining  hope,  prince  James.     That  young 
prince,  with  Henry  Percy,  heir  to  the  earl  of  Northum-^ 
berland,  and  fome  other  young  noblemen^  refided  in  the 
caftleof  St.  Andrew's,  under  the  tuition  of  that  generous 
iand  hofpitable  prelate  Henry  Wardlaw.     At  length,  the' 
i  king  refolved  to  fend  him  to  the  court-  of  the  ancient  ally 
'of  his  country  and  family,  the  king  of  France,  that  he 

(5)  See  Remarks  on  the  Hiftory  •(  Sc»tkad  by  Sir  David  DaJrysnpIe, 
c.   19. 

(6)  Rym*.  Feed.  torn.  8*:  p.    i^z-  *5^- 

(7)  Scgticrouicon,  1.   15.  c.   13,   14. 
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A.  D.  I405' Blight  be  out  of  danger,  and  receive  an  education  fuita- 
^"^•^^i"'*^  ble  to  his  rank,  and  the  ftation  he  was  deiigned  to  fill. 
Jl  fhip  being  provided,  the  prince,  his  governor,  Henry 
Sinclair  earl  of  Orkney,  and  other  attendants,  embark- 
^-d  and  fet  fail  for  France,  with  letters  of  recommenda- 
tion  to  Charles  VI .     This   proved  a  moft  unfortunate 
voyage;  the  prince,  and  all  his  fuit,  were  feized  by  the 
Englifh  on  the  coaft  near  Flamborough-head,  April  12, 
A.  D.  1405?  and  carried  prifoners  to  London  (8).    This 
happened  about  a  week  before  the  termination  of  a  truce 
between  the  two  kingdoms,  and  confequently  was  not 
*  ftri6ily  legal;  but  the  truces  in  thofe  times  were  in  ge- 

neral very  ill  obferved ;  and  nothing  was  more  common 
than  to  begin  hoftilities  a  few  days  or  weeks  before  thejr 
expired  (9). 
A.  D.  1405.     Though  the   news  of  the  captivity  of  his  only  fort 
Death  of    muft  have  been  veiy  afRiclive  to  the  king,  he  did  not 
Robert  in.  abftain  from  food,  and  expire  a   few  days  after  he  re- 
ceived  them,  as   is  afferted  by  feveral  of  our  hiftori-» 
ans(io).     There  is  the  cleareft  evidence  that  he  fur- 
vived  that  event  almoft  a  year,  and  did  not  die  till  April 
4,  A.  D.  1406(11).     His  chara6ler  hath  been  already 
given. 
Duke  of  ^  parliament  was  held  at  Perth,  in  June  A.D.  1406, 

Albany  by  which  James  I.  a  prifoner  in  England,  was  acknow- 
regeat.  ledged  and  proclaimed  king,  and  his  uncle  Robert  duke 
of  Albany  was  appointed  regent  (i a).  Befides  the 
king,  Archibald  earl  of  Douglas,  Murdoch  earl  of 
Fife,  the  regent's  eldeft  fon,  and  many  others  of  the 
Scotch  nobility,  knights,  and  gentlemen,  who  had  been 
taken  at  the  battles  of  Nifbet-muir,  Hamildon,  and 
Shrewfbury,  were  at  this  time  prifoners  in  England  ; 
and  the  hiftory  of  Scotland,  for  feveral  years,  confifta 
chiefly  of  negotiations  for  the  deliverance  of  thefe  pri- 
loners,  and  for  lliort  truces  with  the  neighbouring  king- 
dom (13).  The  regent  had  been  fo  long  accuftomed  to 
the  exercife  of  fovereignty,  that  he   feems  to  have  con-* 

(8)  Scotlcron.  1.  15.  c.  18.     Winton,  Annotationes  ad  Buchan.  p.  435* 

(9)  Rym.  Feed,  torn.  8.  p.  363. 

(10)  Scotlcron.  J.  15.  c.  18.     Buchan.  I.  10.  ^ 
(ii)  Rym,  Feed.  torn.  8.  p.  430.     Aonot.  ad  Buchifl.  p.  43^. 


(la)  Id.  ibid. 

(13;  Rym.  F«d.  torn.  8 
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trailed  a  fondnefe  for  it,  and  difcovered  ho  defire  to  A.  D.  140^, 
procure  the   liberty  of  his    nephew,   who,  for  feveral  ^-"-v^*"^ 
years,  was   almoft  entirely  negle6led,    while  the   moft 
ftrenuous  effort's  were  made  for  the  deliveran<;e  of  the 
other  prifoners. 

George   Dunbar,  earl  of  March  (who  had  receivedA.D.  1409* 
many  valuable  grants  from  the  king  of  England,  which  p^^i  of 
he  had  richly  merited  by  his  fervices),  on  fome  difguft,  ^^^^^J^  ^J"^' 
began  to   entertain  fcrious  thoughts  of  returning  to  his  Scotland, 
native  countiy  ;r  in  which  he  was  favoured  by  the  regent ; 
who,  by  his  own  authority,  without  confulting   either 
the  king  or  parliament,  reftored  him  to  his   honours,  * 

and  the  greateft  part  of  his  eftate,  A.  T>\  1409  ( 14). 
The  truth  isy  the  regent  cofifidered  himfelf  as  pofleffed 
of  all  the  powers  of  a  kiiig  without  exception ;  and 
in  a  letter  to  the  king  of  England,  May  6y  A.  D.  1410,  a,D.  ^w, 
he  ftyles  himfelf,-  regent  of  Scotland,  by  the  grace  of 
God ;  and  calls  the  people  of  Scotland  his~  fubje6ls  (15). 

Henry   IV.  made  it  his   ftudy   to  foment  divifions^^D.  j^,,,^ 
amongft  the  Scots,  and  ftir  up   eriemies   againft  them.  Battle  of 
Donaldy  lord  of  the  Ifles,  who  affeded  a  kind  of  inde-  Harlaw. 
pendency,  being  gi'eatly  enraged  againft  the  regent  for 
depriving  him  of  the   earldom  of  Rofs,  to   which  he 
clainieda  right;  Henry  entered  into  a  negotiation  with 
hitn  as  an  independent  prince,  animated  him  to  feek  re- 
drefs    by  arms,  and  promifed  him  his  affiftance(i6). 
Encouraged  by  fo  great  an-  ally,.  Donald  raif *d  an  army, 
took  poffeffiori  of  the  difputed  earldom,  being  favoured 
by  its  valTals;'  and  finding  himfelf  at  the  head  of  10,000 
men,  he  advanced  into  the  fertile  province  of  Moray, 
burning  and  plundering  every  thing  in  his  way  towards  - 
the  city  of  Aberdeen  ;•  with  the  fpoils  of  which  he  in- 
Vended  to  enrich  his  followers.     But  Alexander  earl  of 
Marr  having  raifed  an  army  in  the  country  between  the 
rivers  Spey  and  Tay,  niet  the  invaders  at  the  village  of 
HarlaW,  about  ten  miles  from  Aberdeen  ;  where  a  bloody 
battle  Was  fougbt,  July  24,  A.  D.  141 1,  to  which  night 
rather  thaa.vi61:ory  put  an  end.     The  lofs  on  both  fides 
was  fo  great,  that  both  armies  retreated  the  day  after, 
without  difcovering  any  inclination  to  renew  the  adion. 


(14)  Ecotlcron.  lib.  15.  c.  21. 
Us)  Rym.  Feed   torn.  8.  p.  835. 
(16]  Rym.  Feed.  torn.  8.  p.  42,8,  517, 
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James  I. 
ill  treated. 


The  regent,  next  year,  purfued  the   lord  of  the  Ifles, 
and  obliged  him  to  make  his  fubmiffion  (17). 

The  earl  of  MaVch  and  his  family-,  after  their  return 
into  their  native  country,  were  zealous  and  active  in  its 
fei-vice.  Patrick  Dunbar,  one  of  the  earl's  fons,  took 
the  llrong  fortrels  of  Fajftcaftle  A.  D.  1410,  and  made 
the  governor  (who  was  a  cruel  plunderer  of  the  country) 
prifoner;  and  Gavin  Dunbar,  another  of  his  fons,  plun- 
dered and  burnt  the  tov/n  of  Roxburgh ;  but  could 
not  attempt  the  caftle(i8). 

After  many  negotiations,  Archibald  earl  of  Douglas 
obtained  his  liberty;  and,  returning  into  Scotland,  was 
reconciled  to  his  ancient  enemy  the  earl  of  March,  and 
joined  with  him  in  a  commilTion  to  negotiate  a  peace  or 
truce  with  England,  in  May  141 1  ( 19). 

Though  the  regent  negle61ed  his  captive  fovereigri,  he 
laboured  earneftly  to  procure  the  deliverance  of  his  own 
fon  from  captivity  ;  and  when  the  negotiations  for  that 
purpofe  were  almoft  brought  to  perfe61ion,  they  were 
inteii-upted  by  the  death  of  Henry  IV.  March  2,0,  A.  D. 
14 13  (20).  But  a  truce  between  the  two  kingdoms  had 
been  concluded,  and  proclaimed  May  17,  A.D.  141Z, 
to  continue  till  Eafter  A.  D.  14 18. 

It  muft  have  been  very  difcouraging  to  the  young  mo- 
narch, James  I.  to  fee  himfeif  fo  fhamefully  abandoned 
by  his  family  and  fubje61s,  as  he  was  in  the  firft  years 
of  his  captivity.  We  hear  of  no  complaints  they  made 
of  his  detention,  though  it  was  illegal,  of  no  a  tempts 
for  his  deliverance,  of  no  money  remitted  for  his  fup- 
port,  of  no  friend  fent  to  comfort  him  in  his  diftrefs. 
He  fcems  alfo  to  have  been  harfhiy  treated  for  fome  time 
by  Henry  IV.  who  refufed  him  the  title  of  king  aftei 
his  father's  death,  and  kept  him  a  clofe  prifoner  in  th| 
tower  of  London  more  than  two  years  (21).  But  it  was 
happy  for  this  prince  that  he  was  bleffed  with  an  uncom- 
mon genius,  and  ardent  thirft  for  knowledge  of  2I 
kinds,  which  enabled  him  to  pafs  his  time  in  his  con 


(17)  Scoticron.   I.  1$.  c.  Zi. 

{18)  Scoticron.  I.  15.  c.  ti.     Buchan.   lib.  10.  p.  l8z. 

^19)  Rym.  Feed,  torn,  8.  p.  682,. 

(20)  Id.  ibid.  p.  708.  735.  torn.  9.  p.  i. 

(ai)  Ryni.  Focd.  torn.  8.  p.  484. 
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fiiiemcnt  both  ufefully  and  agreeably,  and  to  acquire  A.  D.  1412. 
fuch  a  variety  of  accomplilliments  as  few  princes  in  any  ^^-"^r"-^^ 
age  or  country  have  poilefled. 

Soon   after  the  acceffion  of  Henry  V.  a  negotiation  A.  D.  141 3, 
was  fet  on  foot  for  the  deliverance  of  the  king  of  Scot~  Negotia,- 
land  from  his  captivity;  and  a  fafe-condu6l  was  granted  '^"^"' 
by  Henry,  April  16,  A.  D.  1413,  to  continue  to  Lam- 
mas thereafter,  to  five  commiliioners    from  Scotland   to 
remain  in  England,  vi^here  they  then  w^ere,  to  treat  with 
him  about    that  deliverance  (22).     But  whether   thefe 
commiflioners    were   appointed   by   the   eftates  of  the 
kingdom,  or  by  tlie  regent,  or  what  they  did  in  confe- 
quence  of  their  commiffion,  we  are  not  informed  ;  only 
we  know   that  their  negotiations  were   ineife^lual.     A 
fafe-conduft  was  granted  to  fix  other  commiflioners,  July 
16,  in   the  fame  year,  for  the  fame  purpofe;  but  their 
efforts  were  equally  unfuccefsful  (23-).     It  appears  from 
another  fafe-condu6l  granted  to  Sir  William  Douglas  of 
Drumlanrig,  December  19,  in  the   fame  year,  that  he 
alfo  was  employed  in  the  fame  negotiations,  and  conti- 
nued them  to  the    ift  day  of  February  1414,  when  JhisA.  D.  1414, 
fafe-condu61:  expired  (24).     Thefe  fa6ts  afford   fufficient 
evidence  that  the  Scots  were,  at  that  time,  iincerely  de- 
fnous  of  obtaining  the  deliverance  of  their  fovereign ; 
and  that,  if  the  regent  did   not  promote,  he  could  not 
prevent,  thofe  fteps  they  took  to  accomplifli  that  end. 

After  thefe  efforts  of  his  fubjecSls  had  failed,   James  A.  D.  141  if. 
concluded  a  perfonal  treaty  with  Henry,  for  permiffion '^^'^^^y  ^^" 
to  go  into  his  own  dominions,  and  to  ftay  in  them    a  j^^-^j.y  and 
certain  time,  upon  giving  fufficient  hoffages  for  the  pay-  James. 
xnent  of  100,000  marks,  if  he  did  not  return  into  Eng- 
land at  the  ftipulated  time.     An  indenture  to  that  pur- 
pofe  was  fealed  by  both  kings;  and  Henry  granted  a 
Commiffion,  Decembers,  A.  D.  1416,  to  the  bilhop  of 
:l)urham,    the  earls  of  Northumberland  or  Weffmore- 
land,  to  take  James's  oath  that  he  would  return  or  pay 
the   money,    to    receive  the  hoffiges,  and  to  jndge   of 
their  fufficiency.     At  the  fame  time  he  granted  fafe-con- 
du6ls  to  the  earls  of  Athole,  Fife,  Douglas,  Marr,  and 


(%l)  Id.   torn.  9.  p.  5. 

I  ij)  Id.  ibid.  p.  40,  (14)  Id.  ibid,  p,  79, 
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A, Er.  1416.  Crawford,  the  bifhops  of  St-  Andrew's  ami  Glafgow, 
^"•*^<^""**^  George,  fon  and  heir  to  the  earl  of  March,  and  Shr 
Will  jam  de  Graham  (who  were  probably  the  int-ended 
hoftages),  to  come  into  England  (25).  But  after  all 
thefe  preparations, '  that  treaty  was  never  executed  ;  and 
JameS'  eontinued  in  his  confinement  during  the  whole 
reiga  of  Henry  V. 
Earfof  T'h^  duke  of  Albany  was  more   fuccefsful  in  his  en- 

Fi  £  libe-     deavours  to  procure  the  freedom  of  his  eldefi  fon,  Mur- 
raied.         ^^^^^  ^ai^l  of  Pife  ;•  who  was  exchanged^  A.  D.  14 15, 
for  Henry  Percy,  grahdfon  to  the  latie  earl  of  Noithum- 
berland,  and  fon  of  the  famous,  Hotfpur  (26). 
A.i^.  I  Ml.      The  hoftilities  between  the  two  Britifh  nations  on  the 
Ho:i>iiities  *  borders,  were  interrupted  by  frequent  truces  during  the 
on  the        <v\-hole  reign  of  Henry  V.     For  it  was  th^  Wdfe  policy  of 
borders.       ^^^^  great  piince,  to  keep  the  Scots  as  quiet  as  poffible^ 
while  he  was  engaged  in'  his   gxand  undertaking   of  ac- 
quiring the  crown  of  France.     The  moft  conliderable 
of  thefe   hoftilities  happened  A.  P.    1417,   when  the 
Scots  invefted  both  Berwick  and  Roxburgh  at  the  fanfe 
time;  but   on   the   approach  of  the    dukes  of  Bedford 
and  Exeter,   at  the   head  of  a  formidable  army,   they 
raifed  both  the  fieges  (27). 
A.  D.  141^.      But  though   the  Scots   did  not  give   Henry  V.  much 
Scot':  aflift   difquiet  in  Britain,  they  gave  him  no  little  oppofition 
the  Freneh,  ^^  ^1^^   continent.     Charles,  dauphin   of  France,  after- 
wards Charles  A^ir.  being   reduced  to  great   diftrefs,  by 
the  umiamrar  union  of  hi^elirious  father,  his    impla- 
cable  mother,  and  his  enragbd  coufin  the  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, with  the  king  of  England,-  fent  the  earl  of  Ven- 
dofme  into  Scctfand,  A.  D.    1419,  to  implore  the  alfift- 
artce  of  the  ancient  allies   of  his  countiy.     The  regent 
and  eftates,  convinced  that  if  France  and  England  came 
jfo  be  united  under  one  fovereign,  Scotland  could  no^ 
long  preferve' its  independency,  granted  an  aid  of  7000 
men,  W^ho  W^ere  -^bon  raifed  and  fent  into  France,  undef 
the-command  of  John  earlof  Buchan,  the  regent's  fe- 
.     cond's  fori,  Archibald  carl  of  Wigton,  eldeft  fon  to  thcj 
earl  of  Douglas,  and  feveral  other  barons* 

(le,)  Rym.  Feed.  torn.  9.  p  4^7?  4' 3' 
(26)  Ry:r,!  Fad.  torn.  .9.  ?  3^*J»  !^<- 
(%-])  Walfin^.  p.  399,     Drake's Hift.  Anglo- Scotia,  p.  i^5,  197. 
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Thefe  troops  had  the  honour  to  give  the  firft  check  to  A.  D.  1421. 
the  Englifli  arms,  by.  the  illuftrioiis  vi6loiy  they  obtain- ^'^^V"^ 
ed  at  Baiige,  23d  March  A  D.  14ZI  (28).     The  pope,Bauge, 
Martin  V.  when  he   heard  of  this  vi61ory,^  faid, — "  the 
"  Scots  are  the  beft  antidote  againft  the  EngHili  (29)-" 
The  daup [line xpreffed  his  gratitude  for  this  important 
fervicc,  by  beftowing  the  high  office  of  conftable  on  the 
earl  of  Buchan,  a  valuable  eflate   on  the  earl  of  Wig- 
ton,  and  fuitable  rewards  on  the  other  leaders  (30). 

Robert  duke  of  Albany  did  not  live  to  hear  of  the  Death  2nd 
f^me  acquired  by  his  fon  and  countrymen,  at  the  bat-^haraaer 
tie  of  Bauge ;  having  died  at  Stirling,  about  fix  months ff ^^banvf 
before  that  aclion,  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age.  A 
contemporary  hiftorian,  w^ho,  from  his  ftation  and  fitua- 
tion,  muft  have  been  w^ell  acquainted  with  him,  gives 
this  prince  an  excellent  characfer.  "  In  his  perfon,  he 
"  was  uncommonly  tall  and  handfomej  his  hair  and 
^^  complexion  were  fair,  and  his  countenance  fweet  and 
'^  amiable.  He  was  w^ife  in  council,  and  brave  in  ac- 
**^  tion;  eloquent  in  public  alTembhes,  and  pleafant  in 
'•^  private  converfation.  In  his  manners,  he  w^as  mild, 
**^  affable,  and  gracious;  and  more  fplendid  and  hofpi- 
*^  table  (efpecially  to  Grangers)  in  his  way  of  living, 
*'  than  any  other  perfon  (31)."  That  he  was  ambiti- 
ous and  fond  of  power,  cannot  be  doubted  ;  but  whe- 
ther or  not  his  ambition  prompted  him  to  put  his  ne- 
phew prince  David  to  death,  is  one  of  thofe  hiilorical 
problems  that  never  will  be  clearly  folved.  He  was 
fucceeded  as  duke  of  Albany,  and  regent  of  the  king- 
dom, by  his  eldeft  fon,  Murdoch  earl  of  Fife. 

Henry  V.  exerted  all  his  policy  to  prevent  the  Scots  EfTorts  of 
from  oppofing  him   in   the  execution  of  his  favourite  ^^'^'^^  ^» 
proje61-,  the  conqueft  of  France.     In  his  fecond   expe- j^e  sTots 
didon  into  that  country,  finding  an  army  of  Scots  in  thefrom  their 
field  againft  him,  he   fent  for  his.  prifoner,  the  king  of ^^"""^^  ^1" 
Scotland,  in  hopes  that  his  perfonal  prefence  in  his  ar-  '^°^^* 
my,  and  the  ufe  of  his  name,  would  prevail  upon,  his 
fub)e61:s  to   return  home.     But  in   this  he  w'as   difap- 
pointed.     For  though  the  leaders  of  the  Scots  profeffed 

(28)  Ford.  Scoticron.  lib.  i5-  c.  31.  33.  (29)  I^^-.  ibid. 

(30)  Hift.  Fran,  par  ViUar,  torn,  14.  ■p'.  12,2.     Hume  of  Godfcroff-, 
p.  127,  (31)  Scoticron.  lib.  15.  c.  37, 
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A.  D.  142!.  the  higheft  regard  for  the  perfon  of  their  king,  they  de- 
*^  ^' nied  that  he  could  command  his  fabje6ls,  or  that  they 
were  botind  to  obey  him,  while  he  was  a  prifoner.  The 
|>refence,  however,  of  the  king  of  Scotland,  in  his  ar- 
iny,  furnifhed  Henry  with  a  pretenCe  of  putting  fuch  of 
the  Scot-s  as  fell  into  his  hands  to  death  as  traitors  (31); 
for  \Vhich,  if  they  had  been  really  traitors,  the  king  of 
En<^land  had  no  righf  to  punilh  them.  Henry  employ- 
ed intiigues,  ^s  well  as  feverities,  to  detach  the  Scotj 
from  the  fervk^  of  die  dauphin.  He  granted  a  fafe- 
Condii<ft  to  Sir  William  Douglas  of  Driimlahrig,  at  his 
camp  before  Miluh,  Augufl  30,  A.  D.  1420,  to  com'e 
and  conVerfe  with  him  about  certain  aft^rrs  >  aj^d  having 
converfed  \'(/-ith  him^j  he  granted  him  another  fafe-cori- 
du61:,  September  7,  to  go  into  Normandy  to  converfe 
with  the  king  of  Scotland  (3^2).-  The  lubje6ts  of  thefe 
converfations  or  negotiations  are  riot  certainly  knt)vrn  • 
but  it  is  moft  probable  that  they  related  to  that  very  ex- 
traordinary treaty  that  was  finally  concluded  and  fealed, 
at  London,  May  30,  A.  D.  142 1,  between  Henry  V. 
Snd  Archibald  earl  of  Douglass.  By  this  treaty  the  earl 
of  Douglas,  at  the  earneft  deiire  and  command  of  his 
fovereign  king  James,  engaged  to  ferve  the  king  of 
England  all  his  Tife,  againft  all  men,  except  the  king 
of  Scotland,  with  2co  men  at  arms,  and  200  archers, 
at  the  ufual  wages,  and  a  penfion  of  ^T  200  a-ycar; 
and  the  king  of  England,  in  confequence  of  this  fer- 
vfce,  engaged  to  permit  king  James  to  viiit  his  domini- 
ons,- for  ^  limited  time,  within  three  months  after  the 
return  of  the  two  kings  from  France^  for  which  they 
■(vere  to  fet  out  in  a  few  weeks  ( 33) .  From  this  remark- 
able treaty  (whieh  never  was  executed)  it  plainly  ap- 
pears, that  king  James  earneftiy  dehred  to  det'aeh  hh 
fub]t^<S;ts^  from  the  fervice  of  th^  dauphin,  in  order  to 
obt'ain  his^  cM'n  libeny.  It  further  appears,  that  king 
James  a6^aally  engaged  feveral  of  his  barons  to  come 
oyer  to  him,  with  their  followers  ;•  as,-  Alexander  lord 
Forbes,  ^A'lth  forty  nieil-  at  arms,  and  fixty  other  attend- 
ants; Alexander  de  Seton,  lord  of  Gordon,  with  twen- 

I21)  Scoficron.  lib.  i;.  c.  34. 

(n)  I^ym.  ■f'ced.  tern.  lo.  p.  i8,   i^, 

(33)  Id.  ibid.  p.  15,3. 
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ty  men  at  arms^  and   (ixty  other   followers;    William  a.  D.  1441 . 
Blair,  John  Winton,  and  William  de  Fowls,  each  with  ^^     v^^ 
a  certain   number  of  men  (34).     Bat  the  great  body  of 
the  barons  and  people  of  Scotland   adhered  fteadily  to 
tht   dauphin,    and   contributed   greatly   to   his    prefer- 
vation. 

Murdoch  Stewart  duke  of  Albany,  and  regent  of  Scot-  A.  i>.  1423, 
land,  ^-ifes  a  weak  prince,  and  had  little  authority  even '^"'■^^fy/°'' 
in  his  own  family.     Fatigued  by  the  afl^irs  of  govern- gn'J.^  of ku!? 
ment,  for  which  he  was  unfit,  and  haraffed  by  the  tur-  James. 
bulent  fpirit  of  his  three  fons,  he  began,  it  is  faid,  ear-^ 
neftly  to  delire  the  deliverance  of  the  king.     This  much 
at  leaft  is  certain,  that  negotiations  for  that  purpofe  com- 
menced foon  after  the  death  of  fjenry  V.  and  the  return 
of  king  James  froni  France.    A  fafe-condu6l  was  grfinted^ 
May  12,  A.  D.  1423,  to  William  bifhop  of  GlafgoWj, 
George  carl  of  March,  fir  John  Montgomery  of  Ardrof- 
fane,  fir  Patrick  Dunbar  of  Bile,  Sir  Robert  Lawdre  of 
Edrington,  Sir  William  Bortliwick  of  Borthwick,  and  Sir 
fohn  Forf^ar  of  Gorf^orfin,  to  come  to  Pomfret,  to  treat 
ibout  the  deliverance  of  the  king  of  Scotland  (3^).    The 
rommiffioners  appointed  by  the   Englifii  council  w^ere, 
;he  biflrops  of  Durham   and   Worcefler,    the  earls   of 
STorthumberland  and  Weftmoreland,  Sir  Richard  Ne-= 
ale,  Sir  Ralph  Cromwell,  Sir  Tlijomas  Chaworth,  and 
wo  other  gentlemen.     The   inf^ru6lions  given  to  thefe 
:ommiirioners,  dated  July  6,  contain  fome  curious  fpe- 
;imens  of  that  chicane  and  artifice  fo  common  in  fuch 
legotiatioFis.     King  James  was  to  be  a]t  Pomfret  in  the 
ime  of  the  treaty ;  and  the  Englifh  commiffioners  are  in- 
hucfed  to  make  great  difficulty  about  allowing  the  Scots 
ommiiTioners  to  have  a   private  conference  with  him  ;      ' 
)ut  at  laft  to  grant  it  as  a  mighty  favour.     They  are  alfo 
nftru6fed  to  demand  4o,oQol.  for  the  expences  of  king 
ames's  maintenance  in  England  ;  but  if  they  could  no^ 
ibtain  that  fum,  to  accept  of  36,000!.  which  was  at  the 
ate  of  2000I.  a  year,  equivalent  to  about  2o,oool.  of 
'ur  money  at  prefent.     They  are  further  dire61ed,  when 
be  Scots  commiffioners  were  in  good  humour,  to  intro- 
uce  a  drfcourfe  about  a  perpetual  peace,  or  long  triice^^ 


(34)  Id.  ibid.  p.  153,  154.  174. 

(35)  Ryia.  Fo&d.  torn.  jo.p.  28^1. 
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A.D.  1413.  between  the  two  nations,  and  of  a  marriage  between  king 
^ — ^^'*!*^  James  and  feme  Englifh  lady  (36).     The  king  of  Scot- 
land was  condu61ed  to  Pomfret,    where  fome    progrefs   ^ 
was  made  in  the  treaty,  w^hich  w^as  adjourned  to  York, 
"where  it  was  concluded,  September  10,  on  the  following 
terms  :    i.  That  king  James  fliould  pay  to  king  Henry 
40,0001^  (ec[uivalent  to  about  400,000!.  at  prefent),  for 
the  expence   of  his  maintenance,  &c.  in   England,  by 
annual  payments  of  10,000  marks  ;  unlefs  the  duke  of 
•Exeter  fhould  prevail  on  the  king  and  council  of  Eng- 
land to  remit  the  laft  10,000  marks.     2.  The  Scots  com- 
milTioners  promifed  to  deliver  fufficient  hoftages   for  the 
fecurity  of  thefe  payments  :  but  becaufe  they  could  not    -^ 
then  give  in  the  names  of  thefe  hoftages,  it  was  agreed, 
that  king  James  fhould  be  at  Braunfpath,   or  Durham, 
on  the   ift  day.  of  March  enfuing,  to   hold  conferences 
with^the  nobility  of  his  kingdom  concerning  that  mat- 
ter.    3.  Becaufe  the   mamage  of  the  king  of  Scotland 
with  fome  lady  of  England  might  contribute  to  promote 
peace  betv/een  the  two  nations,  it  was  agreed,  that  the 
regent  of  Scotland   fhould  fend   commiihoners  to  Lon- 
don before  the  20th  of  Oclober,  to   treat  on  that  fub- 

No  ranfom       It  is  remarkable,  that   the  word  ranjom  is  never  ufcd 
deraauded.    \^  ^ij  thefe  negotiations  for  the  deliverance  of  king  James  ; 
and  that  at  a  time  when  no  prifoner  of  importance  was 
releafed  without  paying  a   ranfom   proportioned   to  his 
rank  and  wealth.     This  caution  of  the  Englifh  commif- 
fioners,  in  avoiding  to  demand  a  ranfom,  w^as  certainly  ^. 
intended  to  avoid  all  difcuffions  about  the  legality  of  his 
capture,  and  was  a   tacit  acknov/ledgment  of  its  illega- 
lity. 
Hoaages.         After  the  return  of  king  James  from  York  to  London,    , 
attended  by  his  commilhoners,  feveral  additional  ftipu-    ■ 
lations  w^ere  agreed   upon,   December  4,  A.  D.  I4'i3r 
chiefly  refpc'iling  the  Securities  to  be  given  for  the  pay- 
ment  of  the  40,0001.  Particularly  it  was    agreed,  that,, 
each  of  the  four  towns    of  Edinburgh,  Perth,  Dundee, 
and  Aberdeen,  fliould  give  a  bond  to  the  king  of  England  -a 
for  50,0001  marks;  which  bonds  were   to    be  delivered.; 
up  as  foon  as  the  40,0001.  was  paid.     Several  regula- 


(36)  Rym.  Feed.  torn.  10.  p.  2,94. 
(37}  I^)ni«  Feed.  torn.  10,  p.  25)(j,  300, 
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;tions  were  made  concerning  the  hoftagesy  who  were  all  A.D.  1413. 
to  live  at  their  ovmexpence;  and  the  following  lift  of  the 
intended  hoftages^,  with  the  annual  value  ofiheir  eftates, 
was  given  in  to  the  Englilh  council  ;  which  exhibits  a 
curious  view  of  the  circumftances  of  many  of  the  great 
families  pf  Scotland  at  -iha|:  time. 


Thomas  e?rl  of  Moray  _         ^ 

Alexander  carl  of  Crawford^ 
William  earl  of  Angus,         - 
Malice  earl  of  Stratherne, 
George  earl  of  March,  o>  his  eldeft  fon, 
David,  eldeft  fon  of  the  earl  of  A|:hol,    "^ 

or  his  fon  and  hejr,         -         -^  j 

William,  conftable  of  Scotland,  or  his  J^ 

fon  an-d  heir,  -         -  3 

Robert  lord  Eifkine, 
Robert,  raariii^al  of  Scotland^  or  h! 

fon  and  heir, 
Walter,  lord  of  Dyrleton,  or  his 

and  heir, 
John,  lord  Seaton,  or  his  fon  and  heir. 
Sir  John  Montgomery  of  Ardrollane^ 
Alexander  lord  Gordon, 
Malcolm  lord  Bygare, 
Thomas  lord  Yefter, 
John  Kennedy  of  Carrick 
Thomas  Boyd  of  Kilmarnock,  or  Ins,  1 

fon  and  heir^  -         -  J 

Patrick  Dunbar,  lord  Cumnock^  or  his  ^ 

fon  and  heir,  _  -  j 

James  lord  Dallieith,  or  his  eldeft  fon, 
Duncan  lord  of  Argyle,         -         -^ 
John  Lyon  of  Glaumis,  -^ 
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Some  changes  were  made  in  the  above  lift  before  theA.D.  1424, 
hoftages  were  actually  delivered  at  Durham,  March  28,  ^'■^^'^  ^0^- 
A.  D.  1424  ;  when   twenty-feven  of  the  reprefentatives  ^^^^^* 
or  heirs  of  the  beft  families  in  Scotland  voluntarily  fur- 
V^Adered  themfelves  prifoners  fqr  the  deliverance  of  their 

king 
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A»D.  1424.  king  (38).  Theregent's  three  fons  were  averfe  to  that  mea- 
^"^"^r^^  furej  and  declined  being  hoftages  ;  which  was  probably 
one  caufe   of  that  feverity  with  which  they  were  treated 
by  James  after  his  reftoration. 
King  James      The  affair  o£  king  James's  marriage  was  foon  fettled, 
married.      He  had  long  before  fixed  his  affe6lions  on  the  lady  janei 
Beaufort,  a  lady  of  great  beauty,  and  one  of  the  neareft 
female  relations  of  the  king  of  England,  being  grand- 
daughter to  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancafter^  by  his 
fon  John  Beaufort  earl   of  Somerfet.     Their  nuptials 
were  folemnized  February  22,  and  the  day  after,  a  difc 
charge,  under  the  great  leal,  was  granted  to  James,  of; 
the  laft  10,000  marks  of  the  40,0001.  he  had  engaged  to 
pay  to  England  (39). 
Kingjamcft      King  James  and  his  young  queen,  a   few  days  after 
at  Durham,  their  marriage,  fet  out  for  Durham,  where  they  arrived, 
according  to  ftipulation,  about  the  ift  of  March.     James 
was  there  met  by  fixty-five   of  the  chief  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  of  his  kingdom,  and  fpent  the  whole  month 
of  March  ip  fettling  every  thing  neceffary  to  his  deliver- 
ance.    Amongft  other  things,  he  gave  in  to  the  Englifli 
comitiiffioners  four  bonds,  from  the  towns  of  Edinburgh, 
Perth,  Dundee,  and  Aberdeen,  for  50,000  marks  each, 
bein". the  whole  fum  due  to  England,  after  dedu6ling 
the  10,000  marks  already  difcharged  (40).    He  gave  alfo 
his  own  bond  for  the  whole  fum  of  40j00ol.  (4i).     He 
further  farrendered  the  following  twelve  hoftages,  named 
in  the  above  lift,  viz.  David,  eldeft  fon  of  the   earl  of. 
Athole,  the  earls  of  Moray  and  Crawford,  Duncan  lord 
of  Argyle,  William,  eldeft  fon  of  lord  Dalkeith,  Gilbert, 
eldeft  ■  fon  of  William  conftable   of  Scotland,  Robert, 
mariflial  of  Scotland,  Robert  lord  Erfkine,  Walter  lord 
Dirleton,  Thomas  Boyd   lord  of  Kilmarnock,  Patrick 
lord  Cumnock,  and  Alexander  lord  Gordon  (42).    Nine 
of  thofe  named  in  the  above  lift  declined  being  hoftages, 
or  M'ere  on  fome  accounts  excufed ;  and,  in  their  room,' 
Jaoies  delivered  the  following   fifteen  lords   and  gentle-* 

(38)  Rym.  FcEc^.  torn.  to.  p.  307.  ^'^■2' 

(39)  RyiTi-  Feed.  torn.  10.  p,  ^ll: 

(40)  Id  ibid;  p.  324,  326.  (41)  Jd,- ibid.  p.  3^6. 
(42)  Rym.  Feed.  torn.  10.  p.  jzy,  /, .  . 
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men,  with  a  fchedule  of  the  annual  value   of  their  ef- A.  0.1414. 

tates; 


William  lord  Abernethy, 

James  Dunbar,  lord  Frendrath, 

Andrew  Gray  of  Foulls, 

Robert  lord  Livingftone, 

John  Lindefay,  ~  - 

'Robert  lord  Lifle, 

James  lord  of  Caldor, 

James  lord  of  Cadzo, 

William  lord  Ruthvane, 

William  Oliphant,  lord  Aberdalgy, 

George,  heir  of  Hugh  Campel, 

Robert,  heir  of  lord  Maitland, 

David  Mienzies,        '      -  -> 

David  Ogilby, 

David,  heir  of  John  lord  Lyon, 


[arks; 
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200 
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Mar>y  of  our  prefent  nobility  will  be  pleafed  to  fee  the 
names  of  their  remote  anccftors,  in  this  lift  of  illuftrious 
patriots,  who  refigned  their  own  liberty,  to  procure  the 
freedom  of  their  fovereign  and  the  good  of  their  coun^ 
try. 

All  thefe  hoftages  took  a  folemn  oath,  on  the  gofpels,  Rjgoiir  of 
that  they  would  remain  in   the   cuftody  of  the  king  of  ^^^  Engiifti 
England  till  every  thing  agreed  upon  was  fully  executed.""'*"  * 
They  were  then  put  into  the  cuftody  of  Sir  Robeit  Hil- 
ton, fherifF  of  Yorkfhire,  and  foon  after  committed  to 
the  tower  of  London,  the  caftle  of  Dover,  and  other  pri- 
fons  in  the  fouth  of  England,  at  a  great  diftance  from, 
their  friends  and  country  (43).     In  a  word,  the  council 
of  England  a(51ed  with  great  rigour   in  -the  whole  of  this 
tranfaclion,  and   took  every  poifible  advantage  of  their 
having  the  perfon  of  the  king  qf  Scotland  in  their  poiief- 
fiqn.     But  generofity  in  political  negotiations  betweei; 
](ioftile  nations,  is  a  very  uncommon  virtue. 


(43) ^Rym.  Feed,  torn.  10.  p.  335,  33*^,  6cc. 
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A  ^.  142,4.     Before  king  James  left  Durham,  he  concluded  a  truce. 
J]     '^^'^with   England,  March  28,  to   continue  from    May    i, 
EngianT^    A-  ^'  H^^_y  ^o   May  I,  A._D.  ^1431  (44).     From  this 
truce,  the  Scots  army  then   in  France,  commanded   by 
the   earl   of  Buchan,  conftable  of  France,  the    earl   of 
Douglas,  duke  of  Touraine,  and  fey  era!  other  chieftains, 
was  exprefsly  excepted. 
King  James      AH  thefe  tedious  tranfa6lions  being  at   laft  finifhed, 
arrives  in     king  James,  with  his  queen,  and  a  numerous  retinue  of 
his  fubjects,  fet  out  from  Durham,  in  the  beginning  of, 
April  A.  D.  1424,  and  was  efcorted  to  the  border  by  the 
noblemen   and  gentlemen  of  the  north  of  England  (45). 
He  took  a   folemn  oath,  on  the  gofpels,  at  Melrofs, 
April    5,    to    perform   every    thing    to  which    he    had 
agreed  (46);  and,  by   eafy  journies,  arrived  at  Ediu' 
burgh   three  days    after,   where  he  was   received  with 
every  poflible  demonftration  of  joy,  by  great  multitudes 
of    his    fub]e6i:s,     afleinbled    to     behold    their    fove- 
reign,    returned   froni   a    cruel    captivity    of  nineteen 
years  (47). 
James    .         The  neccifary   preparations   being  made,  James  and 
crowned,     his  queen  were  crowned   at  Scoon,  May  2i>  by  Henry 
V/avdlaw,   bifhop  of  St.  Andrew's.     The  late   regent, 
Murdoch  duke  of  Albany,  though  certainly  no  favou- 
rite, was   permitted   to    perform  the    honourable  office 
which  belonged  to  him  as  earl  of  Fife,  of  placing  the 
king  in  the  throne  (48). 
State  of  af-     When  James  had  leifure  to   examine  his   affairs,  he 
fairs.  found  them  in  a   moft   deplorable   diforder.     The  two 

regents,  by  their  exceffive  grants,  in  order  to  gain  friends, 
had  alienated  fo  much  of  the  crown-lands,  and  even  of 
the  private  patrimony  of  his  family,  that  he  was  fo  far 
from  being  able  to  pay  the  money  owing  to  England, 
that  he  could  hardly  fupport  his  houfhold  in  a  manner 
fuitable  to  his  dignity.  The  reins  of  government  had 
alfo  been  fo  much  relaxed  by  the  regents,  efpecially  by 
duke  Murdoch,  that  the  country  was  a  fcene  of  anar- 
chy   ajid   confulion,    over-run    by    fierce  and  lawlefs 

(44)  Id.  ibid.  p.  329,  Sec.  (45)  Id.  ibid.  p.  332. 

(46)  Rym.  Fed.  p.  343,   344* 

(47)  Annotaiioncs  in  Buchan.  p,  437., 

(48)  Scoticron,  lib»  i^.  c.  i. 
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plunderers,  who  rambled  about  in  great  bodies/  lived  A.  D.  u«4- 
at  free  quarters,  and  took  what  they  pleaied  (49).  <-^nr^**^ 

To  remedy  thefe  and  many  other  diforders,  as  well  as  Parliament, 
to  raife  money  to  pay  the  debt  owing  to  England,  James 
held  a  parliament,  which  met  at  Perth,  May  26,  A.  D. 

1424,  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  his  reign,  though  only 
five  days  after  his  coronation  (50).  This  parliament  af- 
figned  the  greater  and  fmailer  cuiloms,  and  the  rents  due 
by  burghs,  for  the  fapport  of  the  royal  houfhold ;— ap- 
pointed an  inqueft  to  be  made  by  the  fiieriif  in  each 
Ihire  into  the  lands  that  had  belonged  to  the  crown  in  the 
three  preceding  reigns,  in  order  to  the  relumption  of  fuch 
as  had  been  alienated  ;— and  impofed  a  tax  of  one  fhil- 
ling  ia  the  pound  on  rents  and  goods  for  two  years, 
drawn  oxen,  ridden  horfes,  and  houfhold -furniture 
excepted,  for  the  payment  of  the  debt  to  Eng- 
land (51). 

This  tax,  being  unufual,  was   unpopular,  and  paid  A.D.  1445. 
with  great  relu61ance.     In  the  foil  year  it  yielded  only  ^^^^°"^^'^*^'^ 
14,000  marks,  equivalent  to  about  90,000!.  at  prefent; 
but  in  the  fecond  year  it  yielded  much  lefs,  and   exci-     '    ' 
ted  great  difcontents   among  the  common  people  (52). 
This  obliged   king  James  to   defift  from  that  mode  of 
raifmg  money,   put  it  out  of  his  powerto  be  pun6lual  in 
his  payments  to  England,  and  detained  the  hoftages  in 
that  country,  at  a  great  expence,  longer  than  was   in- 
tended.    To  render  that  hardfhip  more  tolerable  to  par- 
ticular perfons,  thefe  hoftages  were  exchanged  from  time 
to  time,  according  to  an  article  in  the  treaty,  for  others 
whofe  eftates  were  of  equal  value  ( 53  )• 

James  very  foon  began  todifcover  his  animofity  againft  Deftruaioa 
the  family  of  the  late  regent,  by  caufmg  his  eldefl  fon,°^^|^^^/^^' 
Walter,  to  be  arrefted  and  imprifoned.  May  13,  A.  D.^^-Jy/" 
1424  (54).     But  he   did  not  Hop  there  ;    for,  on  the 
ninth  day   of  his  fecond  parliament,  March  21,  A.  D. 

1425,  he  caufed  duke  Murdoch  himfelf,  Alexander  his 
fecond  fon,  Duncan  earl  of  Lenox,  his  father-in-law, 
with  no  fewer  than  twenty-four  other  lords  and  gentle- 

{49)  Parliament  ifl:,  Jamef;  I.  chap.  7. 

(50)  Parliament  I  ft,  James  L  chap.  7.  (51)  Id.  c.  8,  9,   10. 

(52)  Scolicron,  lib.  16.  c.  9,  (53)  P»ym.  Feed.  t.  10.  p.  2,45 — 249.  . 

(S4)  Scoticron.  lib.  i6.  c.  9. 

men^ 
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A.  D.  1415.  men,  who  were  friends  and  favourers  of  his  family,  to 
be  arrefted(55).  All  thefe  prifoners  were  foon  fet  at  li- 
berty, except  the  duke,  his  two  fons,  and  his  father-in- 
law,  the  earl  of  Lenox,  w^ho  were  condu6led  to  Stirling, 
where  they  were  tried,  condemned,  and  executed.  May 
'24  ;  but  for  what  crimes  we  are  not  informed.  Their 
trial,  however,  was  conducted  with  great  folemnity,  and 
feveral  lords  fat  as  their  judges,  who  were  their  near  re- 
lations, and  had  been  lately  imprifoned  as  their  friends; 
which  makes  it  probable  that  their  condemnation  was  not 
unjuft  (56). 

James>  the  youngeft  fon  of  the  duke  of  Albany,  made 
his  efcape  from  this  general  wreck  of  his  family,  and 
haying  colle6led  a  band  of  defperate  followers,  which 
in  thofc  time  was  not  difficult,  he  burnt  the  town  of 
Dumbarton,  and  there  killed  Sir  John  Stewart  of  Dun- 
(donald,  the  king's  natural  uncle,  with  thirty-two  of  his 
men.  But  the  king  having  fent  fome  forces  in  purfuit 
of  the  infurgents,  the  lord  James,  with  his  tutor,  Finlaw 
bifliop  of  Argyle,  fxcd  into  Ireland,  where  they  both 
died  (57).  Three  of  his  natural  Ibns,  Andrew,  -  Arthur, 
and  Walter,  long  after  came  into  Scotland,  were  legitir 
mated  by  their  relation,  James  III.  A.  D.  I479>  and 
loaped  with  wealth  and  honours (58). 

By  the  annexation  of  the  caftles  and  eftat.es  of  the  Al- 
bany  family  to  the  crown,  king  James  acquired  a  confi- 
derable  addition  both  of  power  and  wealth,  which  ena- 
bled him  to  acl  with  greater  authority,  and  to  live  with 
greater  fplendour.     The  birth  of  his  eldeft  daughter,  the 
princefs  Margaret,  about  the  beginning  of  x\.  D.  1425, 
added  to  his  felicity  (59). 
A  D  i">6.     King  James^ convened  his  parliament  at  Perth,  March 
ParUamVnt*  II,  A.  D-  1426,  in  which   many  excellent  laws  were 
•  made,  w^hich  fet  both  the  wifdom  and  patriotifm  of  this 


Jamef-*s 
proiperity, 


(55)  Id.  c.  10.  Bowmnker,  the  contemporary  hiftorian,  it  muft  be 
confefTtd,  is  a  very  unfafe  guide,  being  a  carelels,  ill-informed  writer, 
w.ha  leems  to  have  written  from  his  memory.  In  the  litt  of  thele  lords, 
he  names  Alexander  Seaton  lord  Gordon,  who,  we  know  with  certainty, 
■was   then  a  priloner  in  the   caftle   of  York.     Rym.  Feed.  torn.  10.  p. 


349- 


(56)  Scotlcron,  lib.  16.  c.  10. 
(5^}  Annot.  in  Buchaa.  p.  438. 


(57)  Scoticron.  lib.  i5.  c,  10. 
(5^)  Scgticron.  lib.  16.  9.  iii 
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prince  in  the  faireft  point  of  view  (60).  But  in  that  iftate  A.  D.  i^%€. 
it  was  very  difficult,  if  not  impalTible,  to  execute  fome '  /""*^ 
of  thefe  laws,  efpecially  in  the  highlands. 

King  James,  knowing  that  his  prefence  was  neceffary  ^•^-  h^?* 
to  give  authority  to  his  laws  in  the  uncivilized  parts  of  j^J^J^^^s^ 
his  dominions,  commainded  the  caftle  of  Invernefs  to  be 
repaired,  and  kept  hiscouitin  it,  in  fummer  A.  D.  14^7, 
to  which  he  invited  all  the  chieftains  in  the  neighbouring 
counties,  received  them  with  great  civility,  ahd  enter- 
tained them  with  great  hofpitality,  without  expreffing 
any  dil!atisfa6^ion  at  the  diforders  which  had  reigrted  irt 
^hofe  parts.  The  report  of  this  behaviour  encouraged 
:hofe  who  had  been  moft  guilty  to  come  to  the  caflle,  to 
oartake  of  the  royal  entertainments.  But,  when  about 
ifty  of  them  were  in  the  caftle,  the  king  commanded  the 
^ates  to  be  fhut,  and  made  them  all  prifoners.  Three  of 
he  molt  noted  robbers,  Alexander  Macrory,  John  Ma- 
rarture,  and  James  Campbell,  the  leaders  of  numerous 
jands  of  plunderers,  were  put  to  death  ;  others  wel-e 
rommitted  to  different  prifons  ;  and  thofe  who  were  moi^ 
nnocent,  or  rather  leafl:  guilty,  were  difmiifed  with  fuita- 
yle  admonitions  (6r).  Oni  this  occafioA,  the  king,  it  is 
"aid,  pronounced  the  following  Latin  lines : 

Ad  tuiTem  fortem  ducamus  caute  cohoitem 
Per  Chrifti  fortem,  mei'ueru nt  hi  quia  mortem* 

Alexander  lord  of  the  ifles  arnd  eail  of  Rofs,  and  his  Earl  of 
nether,  were  among   thofe  who  -were  made  prifoners  at  ^°i^  "J' 
his  time.     But  after  the  earl  had  been  detained  afew^"^ 
jv^eeks,  he  was  admonifhed  by  the  king  to  behave  in  a 
Ir^ore  orderly  and  fubmiiiive  manner  for  the  future  than 
le  had  done   formerly,    and  then   fet   at    liberty  (6 z). 
Alexander,  nS  we  lliall  foon  fee,  paid  little  regard   to 
he  royal  admonition. 

j   Charles  Vn.  king  of  France,  being  reduced  to  great  A.  0.142?. 
liftrefs  by  the  fuccefs  of  the  Englifh  arms^  fent  the  arch-  J^""^^^;"^''^ 
i)ifhop  of  Rheims,   and   John  Stewart,  lord  Darnley, 
'Vho  commanded  the  remains  of  the  Scots  army  in  France, 

(6j)  Black  A£\:s,  'ParHameot  3,  James  T. 

(61)  ScoticrdH.  lib.  16.  c.  x^  {6i)  Id.  ibid, 
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A.  D.  i4z8.  into  Scotland,  A.  D   1428^  to  foliclt  fuccours  from  his 
^^^'V''^^  ancient  allies.     The  ambaffadors,  according  to  their  in- 
ftru(Slions,    propofed  a  marriage  between   the  dauphii^  , 
and  the   princefs   Margaret,    James's   eldeft   daughter,  ' 
though  they  were  both   in  their  infancy.     This    mar- 
Tiage,  after  fome  oppofition  from  thofe  who  favoured  the 
Encrlifli  intereft,  was  concluded  on  the  following  terms— 
That  the  young  princefs  fliould  be  fent  into  France,  with  ' 
an  army  of  6000  men  for  her  fortune — that  fhe  fhould, 
be  man'ied  to  the  dauphin  when  of  a  proper  age— that  if 
fhe  came  to  be  queen  of  France,  fhe  fhould  have  as  large  , 
a  dovny  as  any  former  queen — if  flie  was  only  dauphi-J 
nefs,  fhe   fhould  have  a  dowry  of   15,000  livres — with 
various  other  articles,  all  very  favourable  to  the  princefs. 
To  obferve  and  fulfil  this  treaty,  king  James,  his  queen, 
and  chief  nobility,  took  a  folemn  oath  before  the  French 
ambaffadors,  July  27,  A.  D.  1428;  and  Charles  took  a 
limilar  oath  in  06lober,  before  ambaffadors  from  Scot- 
land.    Still  further  to  attach  the  king  of  Scotland  to  his 
intereft,  Charles  granted  to  that  prince,  and  his  heirs- 
male,  in  November  the  fame  year,  the  earldom  of  Xain- 
tonge  and  lordfliip  of  Rochfort,  with  the  privilege   of 
paying  their  homage  by  proxy  (63). 
A.  0.1419.      The  En^^lifh  minifters,   having  received  iLteiligence 
Interview    of  this  treaty,  became   apprehenlive   of  a  breach  with 
"^'^^^^      Scotland,  which  at  that  time  would  have  been  very  in- 
Winc"hefter.  convenient.     To  prevent  this,  Henry  Beaufort,  the  rich 
cardinal  of  Winchefier,  who  was  uncle  to  the  queen  of 
Scotland,  had  a  perfonal  interview  with  king  James,  at 
Durham,  in  the  beginning  of  A.  D.  1429  ;  in  which,  it 
is  prohable,  he  prevailed  upon  him  to  keep  the  trace 
with  England,  and   to   delay  fending  the   princefs    his 
daughter,  and  the   ftipulated   fuccours,  into  France  for 
fome  time (64).     It  is   at  leaf!   certain,  that  the  ^prin- 
cefs and  thefe  fuccours  w^ere  not  fent  till  fome  years  af- 
ter. 
Infarreaion     Alexander,  lord  of  the  ifles  and  earl  of  Rofs,  ever  fmce 
fuppreffed.   ^^  ^,^^  {^^  ^^  liberty,  had  been  meditating  revenge  for  the 
alTront  of  his  impriibnment ;  and  having  colle61ed  all  his 
ilrcngth,  he  took  and  burnt  the  town  of  Inverncfs,  but 


(6^3)  Villar,  tom.  14.  p.  S^p.     Scoticron.  lib'.  i5.  c.  13. 
O4)  Ryrrf.  Foid,  t,  10.  p.  408, 
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failed  In  his  attempt  upon  the  caftle.  The  king,  having  A.  D.  1429. 
raifed  an  army  with  great  expedition,  purfued  the  earl ''-''^'■■"^^ 
into  Lochaber,  defeated  and  difperfed  his  army,  June 
23,  A.  D.  142.9,  and  obliged  him  to  fly  to  the  ifles. 
There  he  remained  fome  time,  unceitaift  whether  to  re- 
tire into  Ireland,  or  to  throw  himfelf  on  the  kind's  mer- 
cy- At  length  he  adopted  this  laft  meafure,  came  pri- 
vately to  Edinburgh  about  the  beginning  of  A.  T>.  1430, 
threw  himfelf  on  his  knees  before  the  king,  as  he  vras  at 
his  devotion  in  the  chapel  of  Holyroodhoufe,  and  im- 
plored his  mercy.  The  king  at  lirft  feemed  difpdfed  to 
treat  him  with'  fe verity  ;  but,  at  the  earneft  intreaty 
of  the  queen,  who  was  prefent,  he  granted  him  his 
life,  and  fent  him  prifoner  to  the  caftle  of  Tantal- 
lon  (65). 

The  defeat  and  impiifonment  of  the  earl  ©f  Rofs  did  Another  Jn- 
not  Immediately  reftore  tranquillity  to  the  highlands  and^""^"^*"* 
iflands,  \Vhofe  inhabitants,  in  thofe  times,  were  exceed- 
ingly fierce  and  turbulent.  A  chieftain  named  Donald 
Ballochy  nearly  related  to  the  imprifoned  earl,  having 
colle6led  the  friends  and  followers  of  the  family,  invaded 
tlie  continent,  furprifed  the  earls  of  Mar  and  Caithnefs> 
Hew  the  latter,  and  obliged  the  former  to  fave  himfelf  by 
flight.  -'Elated  by  this  fuccels,  he  deftroyed  the  country 
with  fire  and  fword  ;  but  on  the  approach  of  the  king  at 
the  head  of  an  army,  he  was  abandoned  by  his  followers, 
of  whom  three  hundred  were  taken  and  hanged.  Donald 
made  his  efcape  into  Ireland,  where  he  was  foon  after 
killed,  and  his  head  fent  to  the  king  (66). 

In  the  midft  of  thofe  tumults,  the  queen  was  deliver- Bi'nfa  of 
€d  of  two  fons,  at  Holyroodhoufe,  061:ober  16,  A.  D.  two  princess 
1430,  who  were  foon  after  named  Alexander  and  James. 
The  king  knighted  the  two  young  princes  at  the  font, 
and  with  them  a  confiderable  number  of  young  noblemea 
and  gentlemen  of  the  bell  families  (67).  Prince  Alex- 
ander died  in  his  infancy,  but  James  furvived,  and  fuc- 
ceeded  his  father, 

.  As  the  truce  between  England  and  Scotland  was  now  Truce  ^v3tH 
near  expiring,  the  council  of  England  granted  a  com-  ^aghad, 
miffion,  January  24,   A.  D.    1430,  to  the   bifliops    of 

(65)  Scoticron/lib.  i5.  c.  i6,  (6tf)  Scoticrcn.  lib.  i^.  c.iS, 

(<S7)  la.  ibid,  • 
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A.D.  i43o-Diirham  and  Salifbury,  Hemy  eaii  of  Northumberland, 
^^^'V'^-^  the  lords  Scroope  and  Greyftoke,  and  four  others,  to 
treat  with  certain  conuniifioners  from  Scotland,  about 
prolonging  the  expiring  truce,  making  a  new  truce,  or 
Concluding  a  final  ana  perpetual  peace,  by  the  interven- 
tion of  marriage,  or  any  other  honourable  means  (68). 
From  hence  it  is  highly  probable,  that  the  Englifh  coun- 
cil had  inftru6ted  their  commiffioners  to  endeavour  to 
perfuade  king  James  to  break  his  engagements  with  the 
dauphin,  and  give  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  the  young 
king  of  England.  But  in  that  attempt,  if  they  made  it, 
they  did  not  fucceed.  After  a  tedious  negotiation,  a  truce 
for  five  years  was  concluded,  December  15,  A.  D.  1430, 
to  commence  May  i,  A.  D.  143 1  (when  the  former  truce 
ended)  and  to  continue  to  May  i,  A.  D.  1436  (69.  By 
a  remarkable  article  in  this  treaty,  it  is  provided,  that  if 
cither  of  the  kings  fent  troops  to  the  affiftance  of  an  ene- 
my of  the  other  king,  that  other  king  might  feize  them 
in  going  or  returning,  or  deftroy  them  when  they  were  in 
the  fervice  of  his  enemy  (70).  This  uncommon  article 
was  certainly  inferted  at  the  requifition  of  the  king  of 
Scotland,  that  he  might  be  at  liberty  to  fend  the 
ftipulated  fuccours,  with  the  princefs  his  daughter,  into 
France. 
Wife  policy  From  the  moment  of  king  James's  return  into  Scot- 
01  James,    j^j^^-}^  jjg  feems  to  have  had  two  great  obje6}s  in  view — 

1.  to  recover  and  increafe  the  domains  of  the   crown — 

2.  to  eftabliilithe  authority  of  the  laws,  and  reduce  all 
his  fubjecSls  to  order  and  obedience.  In  both  thefe  de- 
ligns  (wliich  were  as  difficult  as  they  were  neceffary)  he 
had  now  made  confiderable  progrefs;  but  he  had  ftill 
much  to  do,  and  proceeded  with  great  wifdom  and  fpi- 
rit.  To  deliver  the  country,  particularly  the  noith,  from 
thofe  numerous  bands  of  fierce  and  lawlefs  plunderers 
with  which  it  was  infefted,  he  wifely  encouraged  their 
mutual  feuds,  and  employed  one  of  them  to  deftroy  ano- 
ther. The  clan  Chattan  almoft  extir.  ated  the  elan  Ca- 
meron on  Palm  Sunday,  A.  D.  1430 ;  and  the  year  af- 
ter,, two  famous  robbers,  Angus  Duff  and  Angus  Mur- 

(68)  Rym.   Foed.   torn.   10,  p.  448, 

(69)  Id,  ibi'i.  p.  484,  Sec 

(7«)  Id.  ibid.  p.  4^0.  bymiftake  of  the  printer^  (m  4^6* 
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fay,  at  the  head  of  their  feveral  bands,  fought  a  kind  of  A.  b.  1431. 
pitthed  battle  in  Strathhaver,  with  fuch  implacable  fury,  ^^-'^T'"'*-^ 
that  only  4iine  furvived  of  both  troops,  though  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  a61:ion  they  had  coniifted  of  feveral  hun- 
dreds (71). 

Alter  the  coilclufiori  of  the  truce  with  England,  and  the  a.d.  1435. 
deftru6tion  .of  thofe  plunderers,  Scotland  enjoyed  a  con-Ea^Wom  of 
jfiderable  degree  of  peace  and  profperity  for  feveral  years.  ^^-^^^ 
The  king,  riot  contented  with  the  eftates  pf  the  family  of 
Albany,  which  he  had .  annexed  to  the  crownj  began  to 
lay  claim  to  fome  others^  particularly  to  that  of  George 
Dunbar  earl  oi^  March,  which  had  been  forfeited  by  the 
earl's  father,  but  had  been  reftored  by  the  regent  Roberfc 
duke  of  Albany,  arid  peaceably  enjoyed  by  the  prefent 
poffeffor' above  twenty  years.  The  ground  on  which  the 
king  claimed  that  eilate  was  this — that  the  regent  had  not 
power  to  pardon  a  traitor^  err  refcore  a  forfeited  eflate, 
Tiie  king  brought  that  affair  before  a  parliament,  which 
met  at  Perth,  January  10,  A.  D.  1435.  The  parliament 
appointed  the  following  nienibers  to  be  a  committee,  to 
hear  parties,  examine  evidence,  form  an  opinion^  and 
report,  viz.  the  abbots  of  Scoone  and  Inchcolmj  John 
Stewart  provoft  of  Metlivcn,  Robert  Stewart  of  Lorn, 
Thomas  Sonimervile  of  Sommervile,  Walter  Halybur- 
tori,  John  Spens  of  Perth^  Thomas  Chalmers  of  Aber- 
deen, and  James  Parkley  of  Linlithgow.  The  commit- 
tee having  heard  the  advocates  for  both  parties,  and  ma- 
turely deliberated  on  the  whole  Jiffair, 'laid  an  opinion 
beiore  the  parliament;  which  being  adopted,  the  follow- 
ing fenterice  was  pronounced  :  —  *^'  That  in  confequence 
"  of  the  forfeiture  of  George  Dunbar,  late  earl  of  March, 
*^  the  earldom  of  March  belonged  to  the  king  (72)."  It 
t^  highly  probable  that  the  king  was  provoked  to  this  fe- 
<^erity  by  the  difcovery  of  a  fufpicious  intercourfe  between  ■ 
:he  earl  of  Dunbar  and  the  Engiilh  council,  of  which 
fome  evidences  are  ftill  remaining  (73). 

King  James  about  the  fame  time  refumed  the  earldom  j^fng  re- 
!5f  Strathearn,  on  this  ground,  that  it  had  been  granted  Tumes  the 
by  Robert  II.  to  David  his  eldeft  fon  by  his  fecond  mar-  ^»'"^^o"^  of 
riage^  as  a  male-fief,  w^hich  fhould  revert  to  the  crown 

(^i)  Scoucron,  1.  16.  c.  17.  (71)  Black  Aft r,  f.  23. 

(73)  Vide  Rym.  Fdd.  torn*  10,  p.  618,648. 
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A  l>.  t'lss-on  the  failure  af  heirs -male.     David-  had  left  only  one 

^^^"^^'"^"^daughter,  m'amed  to  iir  Patrick  Graham  of  the  family  of 
Kincardvn,  who  enjoyed  the  title  and  eftate  of  Stratheam 
to-  his  death,  and  \vas  fuceeeded  in-  both  by  his  fen  Ma- 
lice, from  whom  they  were  now  refumed.     As  Malice 

j  was  the  king's  near  relation,  and  had  been  a  hoftage  for 

him  in  England,  he  granted  hira  the  ea  Idom-  of  Mon^ 
teith,  to  m^ke  him  fome  amends  for  the  lofs  he  had  iuU 
■  tained.  But  this  did  rrot  fatisfy  his  unck  Robert  Gra- 
ham, a  mnn'  of  ftrong,  or  rathei'  furious  paifions,  who 
meditated  a-  fevere  revenge. 

^c-ba^e  in  It  IS  diffioult  to  difcQver  the  reafoRSWhy  the  princefs 
pafiiaraent,  Qf  Scotland,  and  the  ftipulated  fuccOurs,  had  not  been 
fent  to  France  long  befoi^e  this  time,,  according  tt>  the  ori* 
ginal  treaty.  It  is  probable,  however,  that- this  delay  was 
by  mutual  confeiit,  as  it  did  not  occafion  any  breach  be* 
tween  the  contrafting  parties.  It  is  even  probable  that 
fome  part  of  the  fuccours  had^  been  fent  in  fmall  bodies 
to  efcape  the  EngliflT.  In  the  beginning  of  A  B.  1435^  i 
ambaftadoi-s  aiTived  from  France^,  to  folicit  the  full  ac- 
complidimeM  of  the  treaty ;  and  not  long  after  the  lord 
Scroope  eame  ambaffador  from  England  to  negotiate 
perpetual  peace  between  the  two  Britlfh  nations,  to  be 
cemented  by  a  marriage  between  the  king  of  England 
and  the  princefs  of  Scotland.  To  fucceed  in  this  ncgo-* 
dation,-  he  made  the  moft" tempting  offers  of  g'ving  up 
Berwick  and- Roxburgh,  and  all  the  laiids  in  debate  be- 
tween the  two  kingdoms.  King  James  laid  this  impor-* 
tant  affair  before  his  parliament^  in  which  it  ocealioned 
warm  debates  for  two  days  The  chief  fpeakers  in  fa- 
vour of  adhering  to  the  French- allianrce,  were  the  abbot? 
Oi  Scoone  and  inchcolm;-  and  the  great-advocate  for  the 
alliance  with  England, was  John  Fogo,  abbot  of  Mel- 
rofs.  One  of  the  difputants  hath  preferved  the  principal 
arguments  on  both  fides,  ar^  they  are  really  ingeni- 
ous ('74).  At  la  ft  the  French  intefeft  prevailed,  and  all 
the  offers  of  Englaiid  were  rejjected,  which-^  drev/-  threats 
from  ibi'-d  Scroope,.  that-  the  Englifh-wcti-ld  intercept  the 
princefs  on  her  voyage  (75)" 
A. 0.1436',  Undifmayed  bytiiefe  threats,.  Jaraes,  having  prepared 
Maniige.   a  fleet  of  nine  great  fliips,  fent  av/ay  his  daughter,  at- 

(74J!  Scotlcron,  U  i6'-c.23*-  ( 7 j)  Id,  Ibid. 
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tended  by  a  f^lendid  train  of  ladies,  lords,  and  gentle- A.  D.  i43«j. 
men,  with  about  a  thoufand  troops.  The  Englilli  fleet ^^■^''"ir''^^ 
tliat  put  to  fea  to  intercept  this  fmall  fquadron,  was  de- 
feated by  the  Caftilians,  and  the  Scots  arrived  fafe  at 
Rochelle,  in  the  fpring  of  A.  D.  1436 ;  and  about  two 
months  after  the  princeis  was  married  to  the  dauphin,  at 
Tours,  June  ^5,  with  great  pomp  (76). 

.  The  rcje^lion  of  the  Englilli  propofals  produced  hofll-  ACt'on  at 
lities  between  the  two  nations  at  the  expiration  of  the^*^^^^^*^^** 
truce.  May  i,  A.  D.  1436.  Soon  after^  Henry  Percys 
earl  of  Northumberland,  at  the  head  of  four  thoufand 
men,  was  met  by  William  Doughs  earl  of  Angus,  at- 
tended by  an  equal  number  of  his  followers,  at  Pepper- 
din  near  Chiviot,  where  a  fierce  encounter  enfued,  in 
which  many  men  were  killed  on  both  fides  (77J. 

King  James,  having  fpent  the  fummer  in  railing  an  Siege  of 
army,  invelled  Roxburgh  about  the  beginning  of  Au-  Roxburgh, 
gud,  and  puilied  the  fiege  with  great  vigour.  But  when 
the  place  was  on  the  point  of  furrendering,  it  was  relieved 
in  a  very  extraoi'dinary  manner.  The  queen  arrived  in 
the  camp  by  haily  journies,  and  acquainted  the  king, 
that  a  plot  was  formed  againft  his  life,  of  which  flie 
could  difcoverno  particulars.  James,  knov'ing  that  m^a-^ 
ny  of  his  barons  were  fecretly  diiiatiGfied  with  hi^  mea- 
fures,  was  feized  with  a  panic,  and  without  allowing 
himfelf  time  to  reiiecl,  inftantly  dilbanded  his  army,  and 
retired  with  great  precipitation  to  bis  favourite reiidence^ 
the  Carthulian  monaftery  at  Perth,  which  he  had  lately 
founded  (78). 

In  this  place,  James,    not  knowing  whom  to  truft,  A.D,  1437, 
lived  in  greater  privacy  than  was  fuitable  to  his  llation.  The  king 
or  conliftent  with  his  fafety,  which  facilitated  the  cxecu-"""'^  ^'^^  * 
tion  of  the  plot  againft  him.     This  plot  was  formed  by; 
fo  few,  that  it  was  kept  with  impenetrable  fecrecy  j  and 
the  principal  perfons  concerned  in  it  vyere  fo  nearly  con- 
nected with  the  king  by  the  ties  of  blood,  that  they  were 

(j6)  Id.  ibid.  c.  iz.     Ann 'tat.  in  Buchan.  p.  439. 

(77)  Scdticron.  1.  16.  c  2.5.  Abercjom.  vol.  a,  p.  299.  This  h 
Jjiobably  the  adlion  celebrated  in  the  famous  ballad  of  Chiviot- 
chace. 

(78)  Biichan;  1.  to.  p.  195.  The  account  g-iven  of  this  fiege  by  Bow- 
iTiaUe<-,  a  contemporary  hiftorian,  is  perfcdly  abiuid  and  incredible, 
JBcoticron,  1,  i^.  c.  %6, 

Q^  t  not 
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AD.  T  4  37.  not  in.  the  kaft  fufpe^led.  Walter,  earl  ef  Athol,  the 
^*^'~^r^"~^ king's  uncle,  Vv'as  the  chief  confpirator,  infatuated,,  as  it 
h  rnoft  prd:)able,  by  a  vain  hope,-  ^^d  blind  ambition, 
©f  obtaining  the  crown.  He  eafily  engaged  in  it  his  own 
grandfon  and  heir,-  Robert  Stewart,  who  reiided  at  courts 
and  was  in  favour  with  the  king ;.  and  Robert  Graham,, 
imcle  to  the  earl  of  Strathern,-  a  defperate  difcontented 
man.,  who  was  capable  of  the  moil:  arrocious  deeds- 
Graham,  came  to  Perj:h,  attended  by  feverr  of  his  moft  re- 
folute  follow-ers,  after  it-  was  dark,  on  February  ao^ 
A.  D.  1 43.7 y  and  was  fecretly  adniitt-ed  with  them  into 
:the  palace  by  Robert  Stewart.  As  the  king  and  queen^ 
were  at  fapper  in  profound  fecurity,  widi  very  few  at- 
tendants, Walter  Straton,  a  cupbeaser,  going  ont  of  the 
ioo>.i  to  bring  fome  wine,  diicovered  armed  men  in  the 
paiTage,  and  gave  the  alarm,,  by  crying.  Traitors  I- 
Traitors  !■  But  it  was  too  late»  Having  inftantly  dif- 
patched  Straion,-  theyruO-ied  into  ^ae  king's  apartment 
*  with  their  fwords  drawn.     The  queen,   attempting  to 

icrcen  her  beloved  conforty  was  wounded ,  and  torn>  away  ;, 
after  v/hich  the  king  was  cruelly  flain=  aad  mangled  by  no 
fewer  than  t-wenty-eighr  vrounds  (79). 
Kis  cHarac-      Thus  fell  James  I.  in  the  thirty-feeozid  year  of  his- 
*f^^-  re)gn  from  his  father's  death,  and  the  thirteenth  from  his- 

coronation,  and  the  fqit-y-fourth  year  of  his  age,  by  the 
hands  of  barbarous  and  cruel  ailaffins.  It  is  impoffible 
to  enumerate  and  defcribe  the  various  virtues  and  accom- 
pliflimeTits  of  this  priiice,  without  greatly  exceeding  the 
bounds  conimoniy  allowed  to  chara6i:ers  in  hiftory.  But 
i  may  be  ';:he  fhoi^^r  en  thofe  fLTbje6LS  in  this  place,  be-*- 
sauie  Ifiiuirhave  occafion  to  confidcr  his  accomplifh- 
sienis  a3  ^  legiilator,.  philofophcr,  poet  muiician,.  andL 
swtifty  in  the  ^bfequent  chapters  of  this  book.  In  hi^ 
perfon-  he  w^as  rather  below  the  middle  fize,  but  uncom- 
Bionlv  i^rongj-  and  no  lefs  agi^e  and  ailiv'C.  **  His  bones 
^'^  (fays  a  con'^tcmporary  hiiToiiaji,  whowas  familiady  ac* 
*'"  qua-inted  Vvith  liim)  weie  lo  great,  and  his  joints  fo- 
*''  fiim,v  that  he  challenged  the  biggcil  and  flrongeft  men- 
*'^'  to  wrel\le,  ^nd  dreaded  notning  io  m-ueh  as  ttiat  thej>» 
**  iliou id  remember,  he  was  a  king,  when  they  were  en- 
^  gaged  widi  him  in  tncfe  ftruggies.     He  putted  the' 

(70)  Sscticron.  I.  lO.  c.  27.     Buch^.U  ro..j>.  15.^. 
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^'^  ftoRe,  and  threw  tl*e  mell,  further  than  any  other  man;  A.  D..  1437. 
*'  he  was  an  admirable  archer,  and  ejccelled  in  running,  ^«— •nr""-*-' 
••^^  riding,  .tilting,  and  every  martial  and  manly  exer- 
■^'^  cife  (80)."  But  the  virtues  of  his  mind  w'ei'e  ftill  more 
confpicuous  than  the  perfections  of  his  body.  He  was 
eminently  pious,  according  to  the  mode  of  the  limes  in 
which  he  fiourilj^ed;  and  though  he  bkmed  his  ancefior 
St.  David  for  building  monafteriesj,  he  could  not  abftaia  . 
from  imitating  his  example  (81).  No  prince  was  ever  a 
greater  lover  of  julfice.,  W'hich  he  executed  with  the  moil 
■intrepid  impartiality  upon  the  ^reateft,  wh»en  they  injur-- 
-ed  the  meaneft  of  his  fubje61s  (8z).  Though  he  v/as 
Raturaily  brave  and  warlike,  he  cultivated  peace  with 
all  his  neighbours,  as  that  w^as  neceSary  to  the  execution 
€)f  the  defigns  he  had  formed  for  th^e  improvement  of  his 
dominion:.,  and  ciyiiization  of -his  fubje6is.  He  was  a, 
fond  huiband,  an  afieClionate  parent^  an  indulgent  maf- 
ter,  an  agreeable  companion,  and  in  a  word,  one  of  the 
beil  men  and  gve^eit  princes  that  ever  reigned  m  Scot- 
land. 

Though  many  of  his  fubjeiSis  did  not  reliOi  the  {lri61-l'uninim€nt 
iiefs  of  James's  government,  and  fome  of  them  had  fuf-*!^^^-  ^^^ 
fered  in  their  fortunes  by  the  refumption  of  the  crown-  ^  ^^ 
lands;  yet  as  foon  as  the  news  of  his  death  reached  them, 
their  complaints  were  all  fuppreiled^   and  nothing  was  ' 
heard   but   their   latnentations.      They   difcovered    the 
warmth  of  their  efteem  and  love  to  their  murdered  fove- 
reign,  by  the  ardour  with  which  they  purfued,  and  the 
leyerity  with  w-hich  they  punifhed  his  murderers,  none  of 
whom  efcaped  the  fate  they  merited.  The  two  chief  con- 
iipirators,  the  earl  of  Athol  and  Robert  Graham,  endured 
a  variety  of  tortures  for  three  days,  w^hich  are  too  fliock- 
ing  to  be  related ;  and  yet  fo  defperate  a  fpirit  had  the 
laft  of  thefe,  that,  being  aflced  in  the  midft  of  his  tor-  • 

lures.  How  he  dared  to  kill  the  king  ?  he  replied,  ^^  I 
"  dare  to  leap  ilom  the  higheft  heaven  into  the  loweft 
''  hell  (83)." 

James  L   left  one  fgn,  of  J-fis  own  name;  and  five  His  iffuc,. 
daughters,   viz.  Margaret,  married  to  the  dauphin  of 

(80)  Scoticron.  I.  i5.  c.  4S.  (8j)  Id.  ibid.  c.  \%. 

(8z)  Id.   ibid.   e.    z8. 

(83}  AbercromtiVj  vol.  2,,  p.  308,  ^o^^ 

France 
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A.D.  M37^ France;  Ifabel^  to  Francis  duke  of  Brltanny  ^  Jean,  fuc- 
ceffively  to  the  earls  of  Angus,  Huntly,  and  Morton ; 
Heienor,  to  Siglfmond  duke  of  Auftria;  and  Mary,  to 
..John,  Iqrd  of  Campvere  and  Zealand. 


SECTION      11. 

}^rom  the  accejjton  of  James  II.  to  the  acceffion  of 'James  III. 
■  A.  D.   1460. 

A.  D.  14.37.  J^]\^£3  11.  was  only  fix  years  and  four  months  old 
^"^^^'11  at  the  death  of  his  illuftrious  father-,  and  was  crowned  in 
the  abbey  of  Holyroodhoufe,  March  20,  A.  D.  1437,' 
being  the  firft  day  of  a  pariiarnent  which  met.  at  Edin- 
burgh for  the'  trial  of  the  regicides  and  the  fettlement  of 
the  adm'niftration  during  the  king's  minority.  Archibald 
duke  of  Touraine  and  earl  of  Douglas,  who  was  by  far 
the  moil  powerful  fubje6t  in  Scotland,  was  appointed, 
lieutenant  of  the  kingdom  *  and  the  cuftody  of  the  king's 
perfon,  and  the  admiaiftration  of  the  civil  government,' 
were  committed  to'  iir  Alexander  Livingfto.n  of  Callen-* 
der,  and  lir  William  Crichton  of  Crichton,  two  gentle- 
inen  who  had  been  much  efteemed  and  employed  by  the 

late  king  (;).  ■ 

Trjce  with     Though  no  truce  fubiifted  at  this  time  between  Eng- 
Engiaad.     \:^x\di  and  Scotland,  there  was  a  total  ceffation  of  hoflili- 
ties,  neither  of  them  being  in  a  condition  to  molefl  the 
other.     To  fecure  the  continuance  of  this  tranquillity, 
which  was  equally  beneficial  to  both  nations,  a  conmif- 
*  Hon   was    granted    by    king   James  II.    November   30, 

A..  D.  1437^  to  the  lords  Gordon  and  Montgomery,  John 
Methven  provoft  of  Lyncluden,  and  John  Vaulle,  Efq; 
to  negotiate  a  truce  with  conxmiffioners  of  the  king  of 
England.  Conferences  were  accordingly  he,ld  on  that 
fubje61:  at  Londoxn,  arid  a  truce  concluded,  March  31, 

(i)  Black  Afts,  f.  a5.     Abercromby,  v:A.  2.  p.  315.     Annot.  in  Bu- 
chan.  p,  440,  .  ,\  ,        , 
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A.  D.  1438,  for  nine  yeaiis,  viz.  from  the  ift  of  May  In  A.D.  1438. 
that  year,  to  the  ift  of  May  A.  D.  1447  (2).  ^.— --y^-*.-> 

Archi bald , duke  of  Touraiue^nd  earl  of  Douglas,  who  Conf ufions 
was  the  firit  of  the  Scots  confexvators  of  this  truc^,  died'^'''^'^* 
about  three  months  after  it  was  made;  and  foon  after  his 
death,  all  things  fell  into  confufion  {3).  This  was  part- 
ly owing  to  the  youthful  arrogai^cxi  of  his  fon  aftd  fuc- 
ctiibr,  William  earl  of  Douglas,  and  parily  to  the  violent 
difcorvd  that  arofe  between  ihe  governor  Livingftone  and 
tlie  chancellor  Grichtoa,  who  were  men  of  abilities,  but 
Exceedingly  ambitious  and  interefted,  each  ilriving  t« 
fupplant  vthe  other,  and  ingrofs  all  the  p£>wer  and  emo- 
luments of  admini-ftration.  The  chancellor  had  poffeliion 
of  tiie  king's  perfon  and  the  caftle  of  Edinburgh,  while 
tl^e  governor  refided  with  the  que^n-mother  in  the  caftle 
cf  Stirling;  and  whaiever  edi61s  the  one  publillied,  the 
©ther  coiUradi^led ;  and  whoever  obeyed  the  one  was  pur 
nifked  by  the  other;  which  threw  the  country  into  great 
confufion  (4). 

The- queen-mother,  who  was  a  princefs  of  great  ad- A.  D.  1439. 
drefs,   came  from  Stirling  to  Edinburgh,  with  a  fmall'^^^^  ^'"S   ' 
train,  to  vifit  her  fon,  and  inquire  after  jiis  health,.     ThegJ^^"i|"  ** 
chaiacelior  could  not  with  decency  refufe  her  admittance 
16  the  caftle ;  and  Hie  behaved  to  him  with  fo  much  atia- 
bility,  and  made  fo  many  profeifions  of  eileem  and  good- 
will, that  he  entertained  no  fufpicion  of  any  ill  deilgn. 
When  her  plot  was  ripe  for  execution,  llie  told  the  chan- 
cellor that  (he  defigned  to  go  on  pilgrimage  to  the  White 
Kirk  of  Buchan,  to  pray  for  the  health  and  profperity  of 
her  fon ;  and  that  flje  would  carry  nothing  with  her  but 
two  chefts,  containing  her  clothes  and  a  few  necelTaries. 
The  king,  with  his  own  confent,  was  placed  in  one  of 
thefe  chefis,  conveyed  out  of  tlie  caftle  to  Leith,  and  put 
on  board  a  fhip,  in  which  the  queen  immediately  fet  fail 
for  Stirling ;  where  ilie  was  received  by  the  governor  at 
her  landing,  and  v^ith  her  fon  conducl^ed  into  the  caftle, 
amidft  the  loud  acclamations  of  the  people  (5). 

The  governor,  having  the  king  in  his  polfeiTion,  de- Coondl  at 
termined  to  pufh  his  advantage   againfi  his  riyal  as  fui:*^^^^'"S' 

(a)  Rym.  Feed.  t<?m.   lo.  p.  688 — 695. 

{3)  Hume  of  Godrcroft,    p.    144. 

(4)  Buchan.  lib.   I'l.     Pitfcottie,    p.   2,   3. 

^5)  Jitfcottie,  p.  3.     Buchan.  lib.  11.  p.  15; 8, 
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A.  D.  1439.  as  poffible.     With  this  view,  he  fummoned   a  kind  of 
y^^^"'^^  parliament,  or  great  council  of  his  paitifans,  probably 
that  which  met  at  Stirling,  March  13,  A.  D.   1439,  in 
which   an  a6i:  was  made  againft  fuch  as  held  out  cailles 
againil:  the  king  (6).     In  this  council  it  was  propofed, 
and  at  laft  refolved,  tobeiiege  the  chancellor  in  the  cafilc 
of  Edinburgh;    and    the  queen,  to  encourage  them  to 
engage  in  that  enterprife,  piomifed  to  furnifli  the  army 
with  meal  during, the  liege  (7). 
Mcffage  to       The   chancellor,    forefeeing  the   approaching  ftorm, 
the  earl  of  f^nt  a  meiTcnger  to  the  earl   of  Douglas,  to  implore' 
Douglas,     j^-^  piote6lion  and  aid  againft  the  governor.     Our  hifto- 
-  lians  in  general  fay,  that  this  meffage  was  fent  to  Archi- 
bald ean  of  Douglas  :  but  that  -is   hardly  polTible  ;  at 
leaft,  it   is  much  more  probable   that  it  was  to  his  fon 
William.     The  anfwer,  too,  was  like  tliat  of  a  haughty, 
impetuous  young  man,  viz.   "  That  he  was  glad  two 
^'  fuch  knaves  had  quan-elled,  and  hoped  they  would 
^'  deflroy  one  another(8)." 
Reconcflla-      Soon  after  the  chancellor  had  received  this  anfwcr,  h& 
lion  be-       found  himfelf  invcftcd  in  the  caftle  of  Edinburgh,  and  in 
txvccn  the    ^^j^^^j.  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies.    To  pre- 

gove  nor       ^       °      •         ,       r  i  r       ^  rr  i  ' 

and  chan-  vent  this,  he  lound means  to  iend  a  menage  to  the  gover- 
cellor.  nor,  expreffmg  a  deiire  to  have  a  converiation  with  him, 
in  which  he  had  fomething  to  communicate  that  was' 
equally  interefting  to  them  both.  To  this  the  governor 
agreed ;  and  after  the  neceifary  precautions  for  their  eom- 
mon  fafety,  they  had  a  meeting,  in  which  the  chancellor 
communicated  the  anfwer  he  had  received  from  the  eari 
of  Douglas,  and  convinced  the  governor,  that  if  they, 
perlifted  to  weaken  one  another,  that  common  enemy 
would  deftroy  them  both.  This  produced  a  reconcilia- 
tion. The  chancellor  delivered  the  keys  of  the  caftle  to 
the  king,  who  immediately  returned  them  to  him,  ac^ 
cording  to  agreement,  received  him  into  favour,  and  re- 
ftored  him  to  his  office  of  chancellor,  of  which  he  had 
been  deprived  (9).  After  this  tranfa61ion,  the  governoi* 
condu6led  the  young  king  back  again  to  Stirling  caf- 
tle. '  ' 

(6)  Black  Aa  ,  f.  16,  p.  a.  (7)  Pitfcottlc,  p.  g. 

(8)  Pitfcbttie,  p.  5.  '  C^j  Id.  p.  7. 
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Daring  the  centeft  between  the  chancellor  and  gover-  A.  D.  1439- 
uor,  the  reins  of  government  were  io  much  relaxed,  that  ^""^  "^ 
the  whole  country  was  a  fcene  of  anarchy  and  confufion,  ftat^'o?  ^ 
in  which  thefts,  robberies,  and  murders  v^-ere  committed  Scotland. 
with  impunity.  Sir  Thomas  Boyde  of  Kilmarnock  (lew 
Allan  Stewart,  lord  Darnky,  at  Polmont-thorn,  between 
Falkirk  and  Linlithgow,  in  October  A.  D.  1438.  This 
produced  a  family  feud,  and  a  pitched  battle  was  fought 
July  2Z,  A.I).  1439,  in  which  the  Boydes  were  defeated 
and  Sir  Thomas  flain  (10).  William  earl  of  Douglas 
having  fucceeded,  A.  D.  1438,  to  the  great  power  and 
poffelfions  qf  his  father,  both  in  France  and  Scotland, 
when  he  was  hardly  fifteen  year^  of  age,  became  wanton 
);vith  profperity,  affe6ted  independency,  and  encouraged 
Jiis  vailals,  particularly  in  Annandale,  to  plunder  thofe 
parts  of  the  country  that  were  not  under  his  jurifdic- 
tion(ii).  The  farmers,  in  many  places j  enjoyed  fo  lit-* 
tie  fecurity,  that  the  lands  were  left  uncultivated,  a  dread- 
ful famine  enfued,  followed  by  a  plague,  which  tarried 
oiF  thofe  that  were  fei zed  with  it  in  a  few  hours  (12), 
In  a  word,  few  countries  were  ev^r  in  a  more  wretched 
condition  than  Scotlan^ :  was  in  the  minority  of  James  II. 
fo  much  did  it  fuffer  by  the  cruel  murder  of  James  I. 

Though  the  governor  had  a  great  advantage  in  polieiT-  4.  d,  ,440, 
ing  the  perlbn  of  the  king,  he  was  not  without  difficul-  The  queen 
ties.     His  great  friend  and  patronefs,  the  queen-mother,  ^°'-^^'^'^- 
had  fallen  in  love  with  and  married  Sir  James  Stewart, 
brother  to  the  lord  Lorn  ;  and  both  fhe  and  her  hulband 
being  much  offended  that  he  was  not  admitted  intoafhare 
of  the  adminiftration,  entered  into  a  correlpondence  with 
the  earl  of  Douglas.     The  governor,  having  dilcovered 
this  correlpondence,  a6"ted  with  great  fpirit.     He  threw 
^ir  James  Stewart  and  his  brother*  lord  Lorn  into  prifon, 
confined   the   queen    to    her    apartment   in   the    caflle 
of  Stirling,  and  did  not  fet  them  at  liberty  till  they  had 
given    ample    fecurity    foi'    their    future    good    beha- 
viour (13). 

In  tiie  mean  tim-e,  the  chancellor  was  far  from  belhg  ^^^  y^-^^ 
Satisfied  with  his  lituation.     He  was  allowed  indeed  to  cat rit doff 

fr rrn  Stir- 
ling. 
(10)  l^iichan.  lib.  ii,  p.  aoo.  (ii)  Id.  ibR 

(iz)  Scotkrofl,  torn.  a.  p.  514.  edit.  Edin.  I7SS)» 
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A.  D.  1440,  l-ive  quietly  inlhe  caftle  of  Edinhurgh,  but  .was  feldom 
^^•"^'T"^  eonfulted,  arid  faw  his  rival  poflefling  all  places  of  power 
and  profit,  or    beil:owing  them   upon  his  fliends.     He 
therefore  formed  a  plot  to  recover  the  advantages  he  had 
loft.     By  his  foies  he  was  informed,  that  the  young  king 
was  pernritted  to  take  the  divei-fion  of  hunting  in  the  park 
of  Stirling,  with   a    few  attendants.     Having   privately 
jconvened  about  a  hundred  of  his  moft  trufty  friends,  well 
mounte^d  and  armed,  they  fet  out  in  fmall  parti,e$  from 
different  places  near  Edinburgh,  after  it  was  dark,  and 
met  at  the  place  appointed,  in  the  park  of  Stirling,  early 
next  morning.     To  their   agreeable  farprifc^  the    king 
entered  the  park  ibon  after,  attended  only  by  a  few  fol- 
lowers.    The  chancellor  rode  up  to  the  king,  and  in  a 
ibothing   ipeech  endeavoured  to  perfuade  him  that  he. 
came  to  fet  him  at  liberty,  and   to  c.onda6l   him  to  any 
place  he  pleaied.     Sir  Alexander  Livingfton,  the  gover- 
nor's eldeft  fon,  retrained'  his  friends  from  making  any 
oppofttion,  and  the  king  was  condu61ed  to  the  caftle  of 
Edinburgh  (14). 
Llvin^aon        When  the  governor  returned  to  Stirling  in  the  evening, 
and  idich-  he  was  almoft  diftracled  with  rage  and  grief.     In  the  firft 
f^.n  recon-  ^raniports  of  his  anger,  he  enrertained  ibme  thoughts  of 
*^!  joining  with  the  earl  of  Douglas  to  procure  revenge.   But 

he  foon  became  ferjfible  pfihe  folly  and  danger  of  trufting 
himfelf  in  the  hands  of  a  palfionate  young  man  who  ha^ 
ted  him,  and  had  many  deiperate  ruifians  about  him, 
capable  of  any  villany.  After  revolving  many  things  in 
his  mind,  and  confuking  with  his  wifefl  confidents,  h^ 
determined  to  facritice  his  refer^tment  to  his  fafety,  an4 
to  attempt  a  reconciliation  with  his  rival.  He  accord^ 
ingly  went  to  Edinburgh,  attended  only  by  a  few  friends^ 
and  by  the  m_ediation'of  the  biO~iops  of  Aberdeen  antj 
Moray,  obtained  a  meeting  with  the  chancellor,  in  th« 
church  of  St-  Giles's.  At  this  meeting,  being  both 
fully  convinced  that  their  prefervation  depended  on  tlieir 
union,  a  more  fmcere  and  hearty  reconciliation  than  th^ 
former  took  place  ;  to  which  nothing  contributed  fo 
much  as  their  dread  of  the  earl  of  Douglas.  By  thi|( 
agreement,  the  kijig  was  to  remain  with  the  chancellor^ 


(13)  Buchan,  lib.  11.  p.  100.     Pitfcottici,  p,  8. 
(14J  Buchaa.  hb.  11.  p.  2.01, 
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ijid  the  governor  to  retain  ail  the  authority  and  emolu-  A'C>-  »44o. 
inents  ofhis  place,(i5).    ■  '  ^  '       "^^     ' 

Immediately    after-  this  agreement,  a  parliament  was  Earl  of 
:alled    to    meet  at  Edinburgh,  A.  D.  1440,  to   which  pougks 
jreat  numbers  of  people  crowded,  with  complaints  againft  ,^'^^''*^- 
:he  earl  of  Douglas  and  his  retainers.     The  paruament 
did  not  thiniv  it  prudent  to   proceed  with  a  high  hand 
.igalnft  that  potent  earl,  which  would  have  produced  a 
e^ivll  war;  but  fent  him  a  foothing  letter,  entreating  him 
and  his  friends   to  come   and   take  their  feats  in  parJia- 
tfient,  and  that  lliare  in  the  adminiiliation  of  afTairs  to 
which  they  were   intitled.     Pleafed  with  this  refpeciful 
invitation,  the    earl,  accompanied   by    his  only  broj:her 
l6rd  David,  and  his  chief  confident  Sir  Malcolm  Flem- 
ing of  Cumberland,  fet  out  for  Edinburgh  .with  a  fplen- 
iid  retinue.   The  chancellor  met  him  on  the  way,  invited 
lim  to  the  caftle  of  Crlchton,  entertained    him   in  the 
aiofl:   fumptuous   manner,  and    made  him  fo  many  fiat- 
rering  piofeiTions  of  eileem  and  friendfhip,  that  he  flighted 
ajlthe  admonitions  ofhis  friends,  who  entreated  him  to 
he  upon  his  guard,  and   to   fend   back  his  brother  into 
the  country.     When    he   arrived  at  Edinburgh,  he  was 
received  with  the  moft   flattering  marks   of  diftin61;ion, 
cpndu61ed  by  the   chancellor,  with  the  lord  David,  his 
brother,  and  Sir  Malcolm  Fleming,  into  the   caftle,  to 
dine  with  the  king.     But  when  they  were   ieated  at  the 
royal  table,  they  were  fuddenly  feized  by  armed  men, 
d/agged  out   of  the  king's  prefence  ;  and  after  a  very 
fummary  trial,  as  is  moft  probable^  or  without  any  trial', 
as   many   Authors  affirm,  they  were  all  three  beheaded, 
l>I"ovember  24,  in  the   court  of  the  cafue(i6)  :  a  moft 
horrid,  inhofpitable,  and  cruel  deed,  which  merits  the 
execration  of  pofterity  ! 

j  '*'  By  the  death,  or  rather  the  murder,  of  the  young  earl  a.  D.  1443, 
I  of  Douglas  and  his   brother,  the  great  cftates  of  that  fa- ^^rls  of 
nfilj  were  divided  ;  their  uncle,  James  lord  of  Abercorn,-^'''^^^' 
fucceeding   to  the    earldom  of  Douglas,  and  their  only 
fifter  Margaret,  commonly  called  the  Fair  Maid  of  Gal- 
ll^way,  to  all  the  unentailed  eftates  of  Annandale,  Gal- 

I      (15)  Id-  'ihid. 

I      (16)  Buchan.  lib.  1 1,  p.  2,03.     Annot.  p.  440.     Abercromby,  vol.  1.  p. 

I  3*8— 331.     Hawihornden,  p.  aa.     PitJcottic,  p.  17. 
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A.D.  .i443loway,  Ormond,  &c.  (17).      James   eaii  of  Douglas, 
^"-^^^T^"*^  called  The  Grofs,  being   old   and  indolent^  di-d  not  at- 
tempt to  revenge  the  murder  of  his  nephews,  or  difturb 
the  peace  of  his  country.     But  his  life  and  that  pcac6 
were  both   of  fliort  duration      He  died   at  Abercorn, 
March  245  A.  D.  14433  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  eldeft 
fon  William,  who  mairied  his  coulin  Margaret,  the  Fair 
Maid  of  Galloway,  and  thereby  reunited  the  great  ef- 
tates  of  the  family,  and  became  ^s  fonjiidable  as  any  of 
his  predeceffors  { 18). 
A.  D.  1 444.     WiUiam,  eai-l  of  Douglas,  elated  by  his  pwver  an<l 
Bou  ks  ia  opulence,  for  fome  time  paid  little  or  no  regard  to  the 
tavour.    '  authority  of  his  king,  or  the  laws  of  his  country  ;  but 
rather  tiicouraged  ^nd  pro^e^ted  robbers,  plunderers  and 
diforderly  perfons,  out  of  hatred  tf^  the  lords  Livingftott 
and  Crichton,  who  had  the  chief  d|Te61ion  (?f  affairs,  ^n4 
with  a  view  to  bring  them  into  contempt.     But  after  the 
king  had  reached  hjs  fouiteenth  year,  and  began  tp  in- 
terfere in  th^'  choice  of  his  fervants  and  the  management 
<)f  affairs,  the  earl   changed  his  plan  of  policy,   but  not 
his  views.     Being  affured  by  his  friends,  that  he  woul<t 
meet  with  a  favourable  reception,  he  came  to  court,  then 
at  Stirling,  attended  by  a  numerous  retinue  of  his  friend^ 
and  vaffals,  and,  falling  on  his  knees  before  the  king, 
made  the  moft  folemn  profeifions  of  the  moft  inviolable 
loyalty.     He  w^as  well  received;  and  in  a  little  time,  by 
his  engaging,  fubmiffive  behaviour  to  the   young  king, 
and  his  liberality  to  the  courtiers,  he  became  the  great 
f avo  u  rite  of  both  (19). 
A.D.  1445.      The  lords  Livingfton  and  Crichton,  obfervingthe  in- 
Liv  ngft^n    crcafing  favour  of  their  too  powerful  enemy,  refigned 
andCnch-  j-j^gir  offices   and  retired  from  court;  the  former  to  his 
7<^\htl'      Iioufe  of  Callender,  and  the  latter  to  the  caftle  of  Edin- 
burgh, of  which  he  had  the  cuftody.     Bnt  the  earl  of 
DouglaS,  now  in  the  full  poffeifion  of  all  the  power  of 
^he  ftate,  determined  not  to  fufler  his  enemies  to  efcape 

(17)  Rym.  Feed.  torn.  ir.  p.  310. 

(18)  Godlcroft,  p.  157 — 159.     This  author,  and  other  hlflorlans,  calf' 
thislady  Beatiix,  which  was  unqucftionabiy  the  name  of  this  earl  William'* 
mother,  and  not  of  his  wife,  wlio  was  called  Margaret.    Ryin.  Faed.  tonnu 


II.  p.  310. 

(151}  Sufhan,  lib,  11.  p.  2,04. 
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fo  eafily  ;  andy  by  his  influence,  they  v^ere  both  de'-»^  A.D.  1445. 
lounced  rebels,  and  their  dtates  confifeated,  by  a  par-  ^— ^— -i-^. 
liani'ent  that  met  at  Perth,  July  14,  A.  D.  14455  and 
[roffl  thence  adjourned  to  Edinburgh.  While  the  king,^ 
y¥  rather  the  earl  of  Douglas,  befieged  the  caftle  of 
Edinburgh,,  he  employed  his  friends  in  executing  the 
'enfence  againft  the  two  pr^fcribed  lords,  by  feizing  their 
tinds  and  caftles  j?  in  which  they  met  w^ith  fo  much  op- 
Doiiftion  and  retaliation,  that  the  country  became  a  fcene 
of  flaughser  and  devaflation.  The  lord  Livingfton,  Sir 
^.lexander  his  eldeft  fon.  Sir  Robert  Livingflon  treafu- 
er,  Sir  David  Li vingftony  Sir  James  Dundas  of  Dun- 
las,  and  Sir  Robert  Bruce  of  Clackmanan,  were  ap- 
nehended.  Lord  Livingfton,  Sii'  James  Duiidas,  and 
]'a'  Robert  Bruce,  faved  their  lives  by  a  liberal  well- 
lirecSled  diftribution  of  their  lands  and  money,  but  the 
>ther  three  were  condemned  and  executed  (20). 

The  caftle  of  Edinburgh  was  bravely  defended;^  and  Lord  Cricli- 
he  eapl  of  Douglas,,  defpairing  of  taking  i^  by  force,  tonJ'«^^o^«'^ 
ntered  into  a  negotiation  with  the  late  chancellor;  who, 
ipon  obtaining  a'  full  pardon,  with  the  reftoration  of 
HS  eftatfes  and  honours,  ratified  by  parliament,  furren- 
kred  it  to  the  king  (zi).     The  parliament  that  ratified 
his  capitulation   met  at   Perth,  July   14,  A.  D.  1445;^ 
nd  was  from  thence  adjourned  to  Edinburgh,  to  finilli 
hat  tVanfa6i:ion.     The  lord  Crichton  was  feemingly  re- 
onciled  to  the  Eacl  of  Douglas,  and  reftored  to  the  of^ 
ice  of  chancellor;  but,  diftrufling  the  linccri^y  of  feha?f 
econciiiation,  he  appeared  as    little  at  court  as  poffi- 
)le  (22). 

The  queen-mother,  and  her  hufband  Sir  James  Stew-  Qiieen'a 
irt,  called  the  Black'  Knight  of  Lorru,  having  lived  feve- '^s*^^ 
al  years  negle(9:ed  and  dilcontented,  fhe  died  in  July 
^.  D;  1445,  leaving  three  fons  by  her  fecoiid  hulband, 
.iz.  John,  who  was  made  earl  of  Athol  A.  D.  1455  ; 
fames,,  v^rho'was  made  earl  of  Buchan  A.  Dr-i46v};'  and 
Andrew,  who  became  biiliop  of  Moray.  Sir  James 
Stewart  had  fpoken  with  fo  much  afperi ty  of  thofe  in 
power,  that  he  did  not  think  himfelf  fafe  in  Scotland 

(zo)  Buchan.  lib.   ii.  p,  %o6.     Hawihorndeft,  p.  23,  8fc.     Pifcottle^ 
>.  20,  &c.     Abercromby,  vol.  a.  p.   334. 
(21)  Stoticrori,  lib.  16.  p.  515.    ,  P.ticottiej  p.  Z^.' 
(^*  j-  Gf  awford's.  ©flice&s  of  Stite,^  g.  3:2, 
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A.  D.  1445.  after  the  queen's  death,  and  obtained  a  fafe-condu(Sl  frory 

*^- — V '  Hemy  VI.  November  2a,  A.  D.  1445  (23).     The  fairi' 

prince  granted  him  a  protection,  November  22,    A.  D 

1447,  to  reiide  in  England  four  years,  Vv^ith  his  two  fons 

John  and  James;  and  another  fafe-condu61,  Auguft  17 

A.  D.  145  J)  for  himielf,  his  two  fons,  fix  other  gentle 

men,  and  twenty  fervants  (24).     The   time   and  mannc 

of  his  death  are  not  certainly  known. 

A  D  1445.      While  the  earl  of  Douglas  poifcffed  the  favour  of  th 

Greatnefs    king   and   the  dire61ion   of  aifairs,  he  did   not  neglec 

of  the  ^      himfelf,  his  family,  and   friends.     He  was    conftitutC'! 

Dougiaies.   ^^^^  lieutenant  of  the  kingdom,  which  was  thought,  t^ 

be  a  lefs  oifenlive  name  tnan  that  of  regent  or  governor 

One   of  his  brothers,    Archibald,  was   made  earl 

Moray; — another  of  them,  Hugh^  earl  of  Ormond  ;- 
and  a  third,  John,  lord  Balveny  (25).  In  a  word,  n 
-  family  in  Scotland  ever  poffcfled  io  much  power  an 
territory  as  tliat  of  Douglas  did  at  this  time.  But  ne: 
ther  power  nor  riches  can  fecure  permanent  profperity. 
The  k-ne  Kii^g  James  being  now  about  eighteen  years  of  agi 
mairicd.  and  having  no  brothers,  it  was  thought  proper  that  1. 
ffiould  be  married  as  loon  as  pofffble.  A  commiiiic 
was  therefore  granted  at  Stirling^,  May  6^  A.  D.  144^ 
to  the  lord  Crichton,  chancellor,  John  bifliop  of  Dui 
keld,  Andrew  abbot  of  Melrofs,  George  lord  Seatw 
Nicholas  Otterton,  canon  of  Glafgow,  Thomas  Crai 
fton,  efq;  and  John  I>ahymple,  bai^r  of  lidinburg] 
to  so  into  France  to  renew  the  ancient  ailkncc  v/ith  tli 
crown^y  and  ;|:>rovide  a  ihitable  conlbrt  ibr  their  fov< 
leien  =  26).  Thefe  ambaii'adors  obtained  a  fafe-condu< 
to  pafs  through  England,  with  fiity  pcrfons  in  their  coir 
pany,  dat-d  April  23,  A.  D.  1448(27).  On  their  ai 
rival  at  the  court  of  France,  they  renewed  the  anciej 
alliances  between  the  two  kingdoms  ;  but  not  finding  i 
.D.  M49-^j^^^  country  a  pro^^er  match  for  their  kingy  Charles  VI 
recommended  Mary,  daughter  of  Anthony  duke  < 
Guelder  and  Cleve,  and  by  her  mother,  grand-daught( 


(43)  Crav/forel'o  Officers  of  State,  p.  30,.     Rym.  Feed.  torn.  iT.  p.  I'o 

(24)  Id.  i'jid,  p.  191.  301- 

fit;)  G-4'crnft,   p.  160.      Pitfcottic,  p.   25* 

(26)   Ahercroi-nby,  vol.  a.   p.  338. 

(i;)  Rym.  Foed,' lom.  11.  ?•  2.x> 
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o(  John  dake  of  Burgundy,  a  princefs  young  and  beau- A,p.  1449. 
tiful,  and  of  an  heroic  fpirit.     The  commiiiioners  found^**"'''"*'"'"'**^ 
no  difficylty  i,n  concluding  the  contra6i:  of  marriage,  and 
condu6tnig  the  princefs  in^o  Scotland.     She  was  marri- 
ed to  the  king  in  the  chapel  of  Holytoodhoufe^  in  June 
A.  D.  i44'9(28).       ..,.,.. 

While  thefe  commiflioners  Were  negotiating  the  king's. Military 
marriage  abroad,  the  truce  which  fnould  have  fubfifted  operations.- 
between  the   two  Britiilr  kingdoms  till  May  i^,  A.  D. 
>454,  was  violated^  by  mutual  incuriioiis  on  the  bor- 
ders (29).     The  occai^on  of  thefe  incurfions  is  not  well' 
known  ;  but  it"  is  moft  probable  that  they  proceeded  from, 
fome  perfonal  or   family  feudsy  rather  than  from   any   , , 
national  quarrel.     The  Englifh  appear  to  have  been  the, 
aggreiTors-     The   earl   of  Northumberland,   warden  of 
tlie  eaft   marches,   invaded  Scotland  on  that  fide,  and 
burnt  Dunbai^;  while  the   earl  ofSaliibury,  warden  of        , 
the  weft  marches,  made  an  incur-lion  on  his  quarter,  and 
burnt  Dumfries^.     But  thefe  injuries  were  foon  retaliate' 
cd  by  the  lord  Balveny,  who  burnt  Alnwick,  and  defo- 
fated  the  open' country.     To  revenge  thefe  injuries,  the 
earl  cxf  Northumberland  raifed  a  numerous  army,  witli 
which  he  invaded  Scotland.     But  he  was  not  permitted' 
to  proceed  far  :  for  being  met  by  a  Scotch  army,  com- 
manded by  Hugh   earl  of  Orm6hd„  at  the  river  Sark^,' 
in  Annandale,  a  bloody  battle  was  fought,  in  which  the 
EnglilTi  were  defeated,    with  the  lofs   of   3000   men. 
The  earl  of  Northumberland  efcaped  with  great  difficult' 
ty;  but  his  fon  lord   Percy,  Sir  John  Pennington,  Sir 
Robert  HaiTington,  and  feveral  other  knights  and  gen- 
tlemen, were  taken,  and  committed  to  tlie  caille  of  Loch-' 
maben.     The  Scots  loft  600   men ;  among  vrhom  were 
few  perfons  of  note,  except   Sir  Thomas  Wallace  of* 
Craigie,    to    whofe     valour    the    vi6lory   was    chiefly 
owing  (-30)^ 

But  as  this  war  was  not  agreeable  to  either  of  the  Bri^xr^ 
tifli   fovereigns,  it  was  foon  terminated  by  a  ilrort  truce 
made  af  Winchefter^  July  io>  A.  D.  1449  ;  which  was 
prolonged  by  another  concluded  at'  Durham,   Septem- 

(i8)  Anriot.  in  Buchan.  p.  441.     Hi-wthornden,  p.  t6. 

(29)  Rym.  Feed.  torn.  11.  p.  5?. 

(30)  Buchan.   lib.    11.    p.    i-o8.      Pitfccfttie,    p.    3»;    HawttorndCn^ 
p.  a$.     Abercrsfnby,  V(i!,  a.  p.  J40. 
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A.  D.  1449.  i^er  17,  in  the  fame  year  (31).  Thefe  fhort  traces  muft 
^**'''^f^^*^have  been  attended  with  much  expence  and  trouble-  ^5 
we  fometimes  find  twenty  plenipotenfiari-es  of  Jvl^^h  rank 
employeci  in  negotiating  one  of  fix  weeks  duration.  At 
length  a  truce  of  an  uncommon  nature  was  made,  No- 
vember 35  of  the  fame  year,  at  Durham.  It  was  not  ta 
co?ttimie  for  any  limited  time,  but  as  long  as  it  wa5 
agreeable  to  both  parties  to  obferve  it;  and  when  one  of 
the  parties  intended  to  depart  from  it,  he  was  bound  to^ 
'  give  a  formal  intimation  of  his  ingentioil  to  the  other  iSo^ 

days  before  he  commenced  hoftilities  (32). 
A.  D.  1450.      The  family  of  Douglas  was  in  the  zenith  of  its  po\^-' 
"i^ioience  of  ^p  3^^   profpcrity  at  this  time,  two  of  the  earl's  bro-' 
l)ou^ks°^  thers,  the  earl  of  Oi-mond  and  the  lord  Balveny,  hav-^ 
ing  gained  great  honour  in  the  late  war.     But  from  this 
time  too,  the  enorm?>us  greatnef?  oi  that  family  begaii 
to  decline.     Th'.s  was  owing  to  various  csnies  ;  —to  fchd 
jealouly  of  the  king, — the   envy  of  the  other  nobles,-—?, 
the  hatred   of  the  people,^ — but  chiefly  to  th^  abafe  oi^ 
their  power,  by  protecling  the  moil:  abandoned  of  their 
letainers  in  all  their  villanies,-  and  crufhing  all  who  dar-? 
ed  to  Oppoie  them,  or  any  of  their  followers.     Of  this* 
it  will  be  fufEeient  to  give  one  example.     Sir  Eachard' 
Colvill  of  Ochiltree  happening  to  meet  John  Auchin- 
leek  of  Auchinleck  (a  retainer  of  Ihe  earl  of  Douglas),? 
from  whom  he  had  received  many  ii-^juries,  a  quarrel^ 
enfucdy    and    Auchinleck    was    killed.      The   earl  6F 
Douglas,  rnftead  of  bringing  Sir  Richard  to  atrial,  firft 
burnt  and  mined  every  taing  on  his  eflate,  then  befieg-* 
ed  and  took  his   caitle,  and  put  him  and  all  the  men  irv 
it  to  the  fword  (35).     Such  outrageous   a61s  of  violence 
rendered  this  great  earl   an  obje6t  of  terror  to  all  who^ ' 
were  not  under  his  prote6tion(34.)- 
Esrf  of  This  being  the  year  of  jubilee,  the  earl  of  Douglas/ 

Douglas  VI- prompted  by  vanity  or  fuperftition,  determined   to  vifit    ;, 
fusKoire.    t^ome-      Having    committed  the   care   of  his  affairs  ia'  i| 
Scotland  to  his  brother  John  lord  Balveny,:  he  let  oiity 
accompanied  by  his  eldef^  brother  lord  James  Douglas,' 
with  ieveral  other  lords,:  knights,  and  gentlemen^-  mak- 
ing an  o'ftentatious   diiplay  of  his  wealth  and  grandeur 

(31)  Rym.  FcJ.  tern.  11.  p.  aji.  z^  (32.,)  Id.  ibid.  p.  244, 

(33!  Bachao.  '".b.  11.  p.  ao>  (34}  Pitrcoltle,.' p.  33. 

in 
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m   the    feveral    countries    through    which    he     paOed.  A.D.  us^* 
When  he  approached  RomC;,  he  was  met  by  a  proceffi-  ''"^     V**-^ 
on  of  the  clergy  and  principal   citizens,  and  condu6i:ed 
into  the  city  in  a  kind  of  triumph  (35). 

The  affairs  of  this  potent  earl  did  not  profper  fo  well  ^^ri  of 
in  his  native  country.  Soon  after  his  departure,  many  *^'";'S^^^ 
■complaints  were  made  agamii  nim  to  the  king  and  coun- 
cil, of  injuries  done,  and  cruelties  committed,  by  him 
and  his  followers.  The  king  on  this  occaiion  a61ed 
with  great  prudence  and  moderation,  being  probably  in- 
fluenced by  the  advice  of  his  ancient  counfellors,  the 
lord  Crichton  and  the  lord  Livingfton,  who  had  lately 
been  made  high  jufticiary.  He  fummoned  the  lord 
Balveny  to  appear  before  him  ;  but  that  lord  difregard- 
ing  the  fummons,  he  was  apprehended,  and  brought 
before  the  council;  and  not  being  able  to  vindicate  the 
earl,  and  feveral  of  his  retaineis^,  from  the  complaints 
brought  againfi:  them,  he  was  commanded  to  indemnify 
the  fufferers  out  of  the  earFs  rents,  and  the  goods  of 
the  other  delinquents;  and  upon  bis  promifing  to  do 
this,  he  was  let  at  liberty.  But  being  encouraged  by 
his  two  brothers,  the  earls   of  Ormond  and   Moray,  he  ♦ 

refufed  to  perform  his  promife.  The  king  then  gave  a 
commiilion  to  William  Sinclair,  earl  of  Orkney,  to  do 
what  the  lord  Balveny  had  promifed,  and  fent  him  into 
the  earl  of  Douglas's  countries  with  a  few  troops,  to 
execute  that  commifiion.  But  he  vv^as  everywhere  re- 
lifted  and  infulted  ;  at  which  the  king  being  juflly  irri- 
tated, he  raifed  an  army,  befieged,  took,  and  demo- 
liflied  the  caftle  of  Douglas,  commanded  the  earl's  rents, 
and  the  effe61:s  of  the_  other  delinquents,  to  be  feized, 
and  made  reftitution  to  the  fuiferers  (36}. 

When   the   earl   of  Douglas   received  intelligence   oTa.d.  1451. 
thffe  tranfa6l:ions,  he   haftened    his   return,  and  palTed  Earl  of 
through  England,  under  the  prote61:ion  of  a  fafe-condu61  ^'^"^^'!^ 
from  that  court,   i '^th  November  A.  D.  i45o_,  for  him- 
felf,  and   twenty  other  lords,  knights,  and  gen^-lemen, 
in  his  company,  with  eighty  other  attendants  (37).    His 
intention  feems  to  have  been,  to  remain  fume  time  in 

{35)  Buchan.  lib.  ii.  p.'  aio.     Pitfcottie,  p.  33.     Abercromby,  vol, 

P-  349- 

(35)  Buchan.  lib.  ii.  p.  a  10.     Pitfcottie,  p.  34, 

(37)  Rym.  Fosd.  tsm.  11.  p.  278. 

Vol.  V.  R  '       England.; 
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A.D.  T451.  England  ;  for  his  fafe-condu6l  contained  a  permiffion  to 
""^^^^T^^^  him  and  his  followers  to  relide  in  that  kingdom  three 
years  (58).  But  finding  that  country  in  great  confufion, 
and  having  received  affuranees  from  his  friends  in  Scot- 
land, that  he  would  meet  with  a  favourable  reception 
from  his  own  fovereign,  he  returned  home  about  the 
beginning  of  A.  D.  14513  went  to  courts  was-  well  re- 
ceived, and  reRored  to  all  his  eftates  and  honours,  on  his 
engaging  to  behave  as  became  a  loyal  fubjeel,  and  no 
longer  to  obftrucl  the  execution  of  juftice  on  thofe  who 
violated  the  lavv^s.  So  perfeclly  was  the  king  reconciled 
to  this  great  earl  at  this  tim^e,  that  he  appointed  him  one' 
of  his  plenipotentiaries  to  fettle  certain  points  with  thofe 
of  England,  for  the  better  obfervation  of  the  latq 
truce  ;■  and  he,  with  the  other  commiffioners,  obtain- 
ed a  fafe-condu61  from  Henry  VI.  dated  April  17, 
A.  D.  145 1,  to  come  to  Newcallle  or  Durham  for  that 
purpofe  (39).  '        ^  _    ^ 

The  earl  It  is  highly  probable,  however,  that  this   reconcilia- 

of  Doug-  tion  was  not  very  fmcere  on  the  part  of  the  earl  of 
las  obtains  pQi^^gfas,  and  that  be  fecretly  refolvedto  be  revenged,  if 
on  in  Eao--  not  on  the  king,  at  leaft  on  his  minif^ers,  for  what  had 
knA  been  done  againft  him  and  his  adherents  in  his  abfence. 

For  when  he  was  in  England,  vefled  with  this  commif- 
iion  from  his  fovereign,  he  engaged  in  certain  dark  in- 
trigues with  that  court,  and  obtained  a  prote61ion.  May 
12,  A  I>.  145,1,  for  himfelf,  his  three  brothers,  thirty 
other  lords,  knights,  and  gentlemen  therein  named,  witli 
lixty-feven  perfons,  nobles  or  others,  to  reiide  in  that 
kingdom  ;  by  which  he  provided  an  afylum  for  himfelf 
and  his  followers  (40). 
Trace.  The   indefinite  truce  that  had  been  lately  fettled  be- 

tween the  two  Britilli  kingdoms  being  attended  with 
fome  difficulties,  another  was  concluded  at  Newcaftle, 
Augu-ft  14,  A.  D.  145  I,  to  continue  from  that  time  t^ 
Auguft  15,  A.  D.  1454,  and  as  long  after  as  it  pleafed 
both  the  kings  (41). 
D;iToyai  The  earl  of  Douglas,  after  his  return   and  reconcili-; 

cr.miua:  of  ation  with  the  king,'  was  very  far  from  paying  tliat  re- 

--t-hc  carl  of  fpe<5^  to  the  audioilty  of  his  fovereign  and  the   laws   of 
Doug'as         ^  JO 

1 38)  Id.  ibid.  (.39)  Id.  ibid.  p.  283. 

(40]  Rym.  Foed.  torn.  n.  p.  2,25.  (41)  Id.  ibid.  p.  ^93,. 
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his  country  that  he  had  promifed  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  A.  D.  1451. 

ailed  more   like   an  independent   and  hoftile  fovereign'^"'''"^^*-^ 

than  a  fubjecl.     Befides  his  fufpicious  correfpondence 

with  the  court  of  England— he  entered  into  a  bond  with 

the  earls  of  Crawford   and   Rofs^  and  other  noblemen, 

toftand  by  and  affift  each  other  againll  all  men,  in  direct 

Dppoiition    to    an     ail     of    parliament    againft     fuch 

bonds  (42) — his    vaiTals   of  Annandale    plundered   the 

'.ands,  and  carried  off  the  catde,  of  the  lord  Herris    of 

Ferregles ;  who  having  applied  to  the  earl  for  redrefs  in 

ain,  laifed   his  friends  and  tenants,  and  made  an  at- 

empt  to  recover  his  property.     But   being  overpowered 

md  taken  prifoner  in  that  attempt,  he  was  earned  to  the 

arl,  who  commanded  him  to  be  hanged  as   r  common 

hief.     With  the  fame  cruelty  li^  put  to  death  the  chief 

f  the  Maclellans,  a  numerous  clan  in  Galloway,  who 

■ere  not  of  his  party  (43).     In  a   word,  the  earl   of 

)ouglas  employed  all  his  art  and  power  to  increafe  the 

umber  of  his  partifans,  and  deftroy  thofe  who  declined 

D  be  of  that  number. 

The  king,  equally  irritated  and  alarmed  at  this  con- A.  D.  1454; 

u&,  fummoned  the  earl  to  come  to   court;  which   he^^'"' ^'^ 

^fufed,  unlefs  a  fafe-conduct  was  granted  him   ^-^n^^erj^j^lgl^^^ 

le  gi-eat  fcal.     Though  this  was  an  uncommon  requi- 

tion  in  a  fubje6l  from  his  fovereign,  it  was  complied 

'ith ;  on  wdiich  he  came  to  court,  then  at  Stirling,  at- 

:nded  by  his  brothers,  and  a  numerous  retinue  of  his 

lends  and  followers.     He  was  well  received,  and  invit- 

1  to  fupper  with  the  king  in  the  caftle.     After  fupper^. 

le  king  conducted  the  earl  into  another  chamber,  and 

atered  into   an  expoftulation  with  him  concerning  his 

te  condu61:,    and   particularly   concerning   the   illegal 

bnd  into  which  he  had  entered  with  the  earls  of  Craw^ 

ird,  Rofs,  and  others,  commanding  him,  in  a  peremp- 

Ty  tone,  inftantly  to   deliver  it  into  his   hands.     The 

irl  obftinately  refuling  to  comply  with  this  command, 

e  king,  in  a  tranfport  of  rage,  drew  his  hanger,  plung- 

i  it  into  the  earl's  heart,  and  laid  him  dead  at  his  feet^ 


(41)  Black  Aa?,  f.  6,  c.  33. 

(43)  Buchan.  iib.  n.  p.  211.     Pitfcottie,  p.  37-'-40.     Hawthcroden, 

18,     Godj croft,  p,    186— 1 89. 
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A.  D.  14^4.  pebrnary  22,  A.  D.    145-2  (44)  :  a  rafh,    criminal,  and 
"^*'*''^'"'*^  cruel  deed  !  for  whicli  no  excufe  £an   be   pleaded,  but 
the  king's  youth  and  warmth  of  temper,  and  the  many 
provocations  he  had  received  from  his  turbulent  and  too 
powerful  fubje6i. 
Rage  of  the      It  is   impollible  to-defcribe  the  fury  of  the  Bouglafes, 
Doigiafss.  ^ri^^^-y  i-hey  ^rere  told  the  fate  of  their  chief.     As  he  died 
without  iftlie,  they  acknowledged  his  nextbrother  Jaraes^ 
as   earl  of  Douglas  ;.  and,  putting  him  at  their  head^ 
proceeded  to  the  market-crofs  of  Stirling,  and  there  pro- 
claimed the  king  a  perjured  murderer,  and  ari  enemy  tc 
mankind  ;  founding  all  th«  trumpets  and  horns  in  thei] 
army,  to  ftrike   terror   into  the  garrifon   of  the   caftle 
They  tied  the  fafe-conducl  that' had  been  granted  to  th 
late  earl  to^a  horfe's-tail^  and   dragged    it  through    th 
fireets,  giving  the  king  all  the  molt  opprobrious  name 
they  could  devile.     In  the   firfl:  tranfports  of  their  rage 
they  propofed  to  attack  the  caiUe,  and  put  the  king  an< 
all  within   it  to  the  fword  :  but  finding  that*  they  wer< 
not  prepared  for  fuch  an  undertaking,  they  retired  fron 
Stirling,'-  after  fetting   the   town  on  fire   in  feveral  pla^ 
ces(45).  , 

Thdt  mis-  If  all  the  families  of  the  name  of  Douglas  had  beei 
fortunes,  united  at-  this  time,,  the  king  would  have  been,  in  th* 
greateft  danger.  But  the  earl  of  Angus  and  the  lord  o 
Dalkeith  were  at  variance  with  their  chief,  and  the  otlie 
families  that  adhered  to  him,  and  on  that  account  die- 
were  the  obje6}s  of  their  moft  violent  refentment;,  as  be 
'  ing  the  firmeft  friends  of  the  king.  The  earl  of  Douglas 
therefore,  after  his  departure  from  Stirling,  burnt  th 
town  =of  Dalkeith,,  and  befieged  the  caflle  j  having  fen 
his  brother,  Archibald  earl  of  Moray,  into  the  noitJ 
againft  the  earls  of  Angus  and  Huntly.  But  both  thef 
expeditions  Vvere  inforti  nate  ;  the  earl  of  Douglas  bein; 
obliged  to  raife  the  nege  of  the  callie  of  Dalkeith,.  an< 
the  earl  of  MorDy  being  driven  out  of  the  north  by  th 
lovahfts.  The  Dor.glaies  fuflained  a  ilill  greater  lofs,  h 
the  defeat -of'  their   moft  powerful  and  zealous  ally  th 

(44)  Buchan.  lib.  ii;p.  a:a.     Annot.  p.  44f.     Piffcottie,  p.  40,  41 
Hawthor^drjn,  p.  I9. 

(4§)  iiawvliomden,  p.  2.t;r, 
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carl  of  Crawfoi'd,  by  Alexander  earl  of  Huntly,  near  A.-D.  1452.. 

Brechin,  May  18,  A'.  D.  1452  (46).        ^  ' 1     ^ 

James  earl  of  Douglas  fent  his  mother  ^Beatrix,  and  Treatywith 
Margaret  his  late  brother's  widow,  into  England,  having^"^^^^^' 
obtained  a  pr'ote^lion  for  tliem  from  Hemy  Vf .  and    at 
the  fame  time  he  fent  Aiertain  propofak  in  writing -to  that 
prince,  who  approved   of  them,  and  granted  a  commif- 
fion  to  feveral  noblemen,  June  3,  A.  D.  1452,  to  con- 
clude a  treaty  with  his  moft  dear  coufin,  James  earl   of 
Douglas,  agreeable  to  Jiis  propofals,  and  to  admit  him 
and  his   frieixls  lo  perform  liege  homage,  ajid   take  an 
oath  of  fealty,  as   Engiifhfubje^s  (47^).     Vv'e  know  not 
the  particulars  of  .this  treaty;  but  we  may  be  almoft  cer- 
tain, that  the  deiigra  of  the  earl  of'Douglas  and  his  friends, 
in  corlfenting  to  take  =an  oath  of  fealty  to  the   king   of 
England,  was  to  obtain  a ffiflance  from  that  prince  againj: 
tht'iT  native  fovei-eign.  •     - 

But  tlie  earl  of  Douglas,  difcouraged  by  .the  ill  fuc-rPacIfica- 
cefs  of  his  efforts  at  home,  and  defpairing  of  ajiy  affift- ^•®"- 
ance  from  England,   then  in  a  moft  diftracSled  ftate,  loon 
began   to  ihink  of  an  accomm.odation  with  vthe   kijig. 
This  accommodation  was  concluded,  Augxiit  28^  A.  D. 
145 2,  much  fooaer  than  could  have  hetn.  expeiSlecl,  from 
the  rancour  of  the  parties  againft  each  other.     The  earl 
of  Douglas  took  a  Iblemn  oath,  in  his  own  name.^  and 
iniheaame  of  all  his  followers,  to  obferve  the  following 
condLtlojis- — I-  That  he  would  lay  no  claim  to  the  earl- 
dom of  Wigton^  without  the  perm iilion  of  Mary  queen  ^ 
of  Scotland — 2.  That  he  would   relign  the  lordibip  of 
Stewarton  to  the  king,  who  might  either  keep  or  reftore 
it  to  him  as  he  pleafed — 3.  That  he  and  all  his  follcw- 
ers  would  lay  aftde  any  malice,  hatred,  or  ill  will,  that 
they  had    conceived  againft   any   pei'ibn   or   perfons-— 
4-  That  he  and  all  his  followers  would  live  quietly  and 
peaceably,  as  became  good  fubje6ts,  in  all  time  to  come 
— 5.  And  that  he  would  treat  the  king  on  all  occalion.s 
with  the  higheft  refpe^  and  reverence.     To  the   inftru- 
ment  containing  thefe  conditions,  the  feals  of  the  earl  of 
Douglas  and  of  James  lord  Hamilton,  his  moft  zealous 

(46)  Buchan.   lib.  ii.   p.  2.13.     Pltfcottie,  p.  42.     Hawthornden,  p. 
3Z.     Abercromby,  vol.  2.  p.  357. 

(47)  Rym.  Fffid.  torn.  H- P- 3fP;  31  ^» 

affociate. 
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A.D.  i43a.afl.bciate,  were  affixed  (48).  About  the  fame  time,  or 
'**'*^~"r^^^  perhaps  a  little  before,  the  earl  of  Cravt^ord  threw  him- 
felf  at  the  king's  feet,  and  implored  his  mercy  i  which, 
at  the  interceliion  of  that  excellent  prelate  James  Kenne- 
dy, bifhop  of  St.  Andrew's,  he  obtained,  and  was  re- 
fiored  to  his  create  and  honours  (49). 
A  D  ^±<  ^^^  ^"'"S  '^'^^  ^^  ^^^^'^  convinced  of  the  fincerity  of  the 
Truce.  '  earl  of  Douglas  in  his  late  fubmiffion,  that  he  appointed 
him  one  of  his  plenipotentiaries  to  negotiate  the  prolon- 
gation of  the  truce  with  England,  by  a  commiffion,  da- 
ted April  18,  A.  D.  1453  (50).  Veiled  with  this  com- 
miffion,  the  earl  went  to  London,  and  concluded  with 
the  commiflioners  of  the  king  of  England,  at  Weftmin- 
fter.  May  23,  the  fame  year,  a  prolongation  of  the  truce 
then  fubfifting,  fromMay  21,  A.  D.  I453,  toMSy2i, 
A.D.  1457(50- 
Marriage  of  But  the  earl  abufed  the  confidence  of  his  fovereign  on 
the  eeH  of  this  occafion  ;  and,  while  he  was  acling  as  his  pleni- 
D.uglas.  potentiary,  employed  himfelf  in  preparing  for  a  formi- 
dable rebellion  againft  him.  Margaret,  formerly  called 
the  Fair  Maid  of  Galloway^  widow  of  the  late  earl  of 
Douglas,  by  whom  fhe  had  no  children,"  was  then  in 
England,  and,  by  the  death  of  her  hufband,  intitled  to 
all  the  great  cftates  of  which  fhe  had  been  heirefs.  Earl 
James,  pretending  that  ilie  was  ftill  a  virgin,  couited 
and  prevailed  upon  her  to  many  him,  without  w-aiting 
for  a  difpenfation  from  the  pope,  or  the  confent  of  his 
own  fovereign.  Soon  after  his  an-ival  in  England,  he 
feems  to  have  had  a  defign  to  make  a  journey  to  Rome, 
to  procure  a  difpenfation  for  this  extraordinary  marriage, 
and  obtained  a  fafe-conducl  for  himfelf,  his  three  bro- 
ihers,  Jarnes  lord  Hamilton,  James  lord  Livingfton, 
twenty-five  other  kniglits  and  gentlemen  by  name,  with 
I J2  perfons  in  their  company,'  to  pafs  through  England 
in  their  way  to  Rcm.e  (52).  It  is  not  very  improbable 
that  this  journey  never  w^as  intended,  and  that  this  pro- 
■  e6tion  for  fo  many  perfons  was  procured  for  other  pdr- 
pofes.     What  other  engagements  the  earl  of  Douglas  en-  ' 

f4S)   Ar.not.  in  Buchan,  p.  442.  (49)  PltfcgUie,  p__  45 — 45. 

■{50)  Rym.  Feed.  t.  n.  p.  314,  32^. 

(5!)  Id.  ibid.  p.  327—336.  '^ 

\t^x)  Rym.  Feed.  torn.  n.  p.  y^C,  3*7^ 

tercd 
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itered  into  with  the  couit  of  England  at  this  time,  we  are^.D.  1453. 
not  informed.  ^ — ^^ ' 

When   king   James  received  intelligence  of  the  tranf-A  D.  1454. 
actions  of  the  earl  of  Douglas  in  England,  particularly  Siege  of 
jof  his  marriage  with  his  brother's  widow,  he  could  no  ^'^'^^'^^'^' 
longer  doubt  of  his  ill  defigns,  and  determined  to  de- 
prive him,  as  foon  as  pollible,  of  the  power  of  doing 
mifchief.     With  this  vievv^  he  marched  an  army  into  Gal- 
loway, the    patrimony    of  the  countefs  Margaret,  and 
without  much   difEculty  fubje^led  the  country,  and  fe- 
cured  the  calUes,  but  treated  the  people  with  great  lenity. 
He  ufed  more  feverity  towards  the  inhabitants  of  Doug- 
laidale,  on  account  of  their   greater   attachment  to  their 
chieftain.     At    laft    he  bcfieged    the    caftle    of  Aber- 
corn,    a   flrong    place    provided    with  a   brave   garri- 
fon(53). 

In  the  mean  time  the  earl  of  Douglas  and  his  friends,  Earl  of 
had  not  been  idle.  He  fent  his  mother  the  countefs  Be-  j.J-)Jg/^ 
atrix,  and  his  wife  the  countefs  Margaret,  into  England, 
that  they  might  be  out  of  danger  (54).  Having  received 
a  fum  of  money  from  the  court  of  England,  he,  with 
the  lords  and  gentlemen  of  his  party,  c.olle61:ed  their  fol- 
lowers, and  formed  an  army,  it  is  faid,  of  30,000  men, 
wdth  which  they  dire6led  their  march  towards  Abercorn. 
But  when  the  earl  approached  the  royal  army,  v.-hich  was 
much  inferior  to  his  own,  he  delayed  to  give  battle. 
This  was  a  fatal  error,  which  difgufted  feveral  of  his 
braveft  friends,  and  difpirited  all  his  troops.  In  the 
night,  James  lord  Hamilton  was  prevailed  upon,  by  a 
meffage  from  bifliop  Kennedy,  promiling  pardon,  favour, 
and  rew^ards ,  to  go  over  with  his  followers  to  the  royal 
camp.  As  loon  as  this  was  known,  fome  imitated  his 
example,,  others  went  to  their  own  homes ;  and  the  earl, 
finding  himfelf  deferted  by  the  greatefl:  part  of  his 
army,  retired  with  precipitation,  and  fled  into  Eng- 
land (55)^ 

The  king,  having  fpent  the  fpringof  this  year  in  par-  a.  d.  14? <, 
doning  fuchofthe  earl  of  Douglas's  partifans  as  implored  Parliament* 

(53)  Buchan.  1.  ii.  p.  114.     Pitfcottie,  p.   50,  51. 

(54)  Rym.  Feed.  torn.  11.  p.  349. 

(55)  Buchan.  1.  1 1 .  p.  2.14.     Pitfcottie,  p.  51 — 55.     Hav/thcmden,  p'. 
53.     Abercromby,  vol.  2.  p.  350,  361. 

lii? 
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A.D.  i455.h*is  mercy,  and  in  eftablifliing  peace  and  good  order  in 
'"""^^r"^-' the  country,  called  a  parliament  to  meet  at  Edinburgh, 
June  9,  A.  D.  1455 •  In  the  firft  feflion  of  this  parlia- 
ment, James  earl  of  Douglas,  Beatrix  countels  of  Doug- 
las, his  mother,  Archibald,  earl  of  Moray,  and  John 
lord  Balveny,  his  brothers,  with  a  few  of  their  moft  ob- 
ftinate  adherents,  were  attainted,  and  their  eftates  con- 
filcated.  The  parliament  was  then  adjourned  to  Auguft 
4  in  the  fame  year  (56). 
Barl  of  James  earl  of  Douglas  did  not  long  remain  quiet  in 

Douglas  de-  j^j^gi^j^j  .  V)ut  having,  by  the  alfiftance  of  his  brothers 
and  other  friends,  collected  a  confiderable  body  of  troops, 
Bnglifh  as  well  as  Scots,  he  entered  Scotland  by  the  weft 
marches .  But  he  was  not  permitted  to  penetrate  far  in- 
to the  country;  for  being  met  in  Annandale  by  the  earl  of 
Angus,  the  lord  Carlifle  of  Torthorwald,  the  laird  of 
Johnftone,  and  other  loyal  barons,  at  the  head  of  their 
vaiTals,  his  army  was  defeated,  Archibald  earl  of  Moray, 
one  of  his  brothers,  was  killed,  and  Hugh,  earl  of  Or- 
mond,  another  of  his  brothers,  was  taken,  and  foon  af- 
ter beheaded.  The  earl  of  Douglas,  with  his  other  bro- 
ther John  lord  Balveny,  efcaped  with  great  diflBculty 
back  to  England,  where  the  earl  foon  after,  Auguft  7, 
A.  D.  1455,  obtainedapenlionof  500I.  a-year,  equivalent 
to  5000I.  of  our  money  at  prefent  (57). 
■parllaraent.  The  parliament  met  again,  Auguft  4,  the  day  to  which 
it  had  been  adjourned.  In  this  felfion  feveral  good  laws 
were  made,  and  the  attainders  of  the  earl  of  Douglas, 
the  countefs  BeaU'ix  his  mother,  and  the  lord  Balveny, 
(omitting  the  earl  of  IVJoray,  wdio  was  then  dead),  were 
confirmed.  It  was  further  declared  to  be  high  treafon  to 
give  any  entertainment  or  afiiftance  to  any  of  thofe  per- 
fons,  or  to  any  of  their  adherents  (58).  This  parli-a- 
ment  was  again  adjourned  to  the  13th  of  October. 

(56)  Black  Aa.s  f.  34. 

(57  j  Rym.  Feed.  toui.  ii.  p-  S.^T-  Our  hiRorlans  indeed  fay,  that  the 
car!  and  hi^  brothtr  wandered  in  di  gu.'l'c  into  (he  bigblandt  of  Scot'and, 
an'i  after  fpiriting  up  the  earl  ot  Roi.^  to  rebellion,  returned  in  the  iame 
manner  into  Eiigland.  But  this  is  very  impjobable  in  itfeJf,  ar.d  it  is 
dill  mrre  improl,ablc  thaf.  the  earl  v/culd  hive  received  fo  noble  a  penfion 
in  his  abience,  v/hen  he  was  -a  forlorn  v/andcrcr,  and  It  was  unknowB  whe-r 
tficr  he  was  alive  or  cead. 

(5b;  BlackAaJ,  f.  45,  4^. 

■•  J  ■ 
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It  cannot  be  certainly  known  at  this  diftance  of  time,  A.  D.  1455. 
whether  Margaret  countefs  of  Douglas  married  her  ^1"^  J^J^TIrlr' 
hulband's   brother  willingly  or  by  conftraint.     But  how-^^^,^fefs\f 
ver  that  might  be,  when  Ae  faw  him  ruined,  and  all  his  Douglas   - 
and  her  own  great   eftates  confifcated,  ilie  forfook  him,^J^^^^JJ^ 
returned  into  Scotland,  implored  the  king's  compaffion,  alKoL 
and  declared,  that  fbe  had  been  compelled  to  her  fecond 
marriage,  which  had  given  him  fo  much  offence.     The 
king    admitted  the  apology  of  this  unfortunate  lady, 
granted  her  the  lordfhip  of  Balveny,  and  married  her  to 
the  eldeft  of  his  ovrn  uterine  brothers,  John  Stewart  earl 
of  Athol  (59). 

The  parliament  met  at  Stirling,  06lober  13,  accord-  Parliament 
ing  to  adjournment.  In  this  felfion  many  wife  regula- 
tions were  made,  for  guarding  the  borders,  for  conveying 
the  quickeft  intelligence  of  an  approaching  enemy,  by 
kindling  fires  on  certain  eminences,  and  for  convening 
the  lieges  with  the  greateft  expedition  to  defend  their 
country  (40).  It  foon  appeared  that  thefe  precautions 
were  not  unnecefiary.  The  nation,  in  a  few  months  af- 
ter, was-  involved  both  in  a  civil  and  foreign  war. 

Doiiaid,  lord  of  the  Ifles,  a  fierce  ambitious  chief-  Rebellion 
tain,  provoked  at  the  annexation  of  the  earldom  of  Rofs^""^'"  ^ 
(that  had  formerly  belonged  to  his  family)  to  the  crown 
by  a6i:  of  parliament,  entered  into  a  dangerous  combina- 
nation  with  the  Englifli  and  the  earl  of  Douglas,  and 
engaged  to  raife  a  rebellion  in  the  north,  while  they  in- 
vaded the  kmgdom  on  the  fouth.  In  confequence  of 
this  concert,  an  army,  compoied  of  Scots  and  Englifh, 
commanded  by  the  earls  of  Douglas  and  Northumber- 
land, paiTed  the  eaft  marches  in  the  fpring  of  this  year, 
and  began  to  plunder  the  country  as  ufual.  But  George 
Douglas,  earl  of  Angus,  who  was  then  conlidered  as 
the  ciiief  of  that  iliuftrious  name,  affaulted  and  defeated 
thefe  plunderers,  and  obliged  them  to  repafs  the  border 
with  coniiderable  lofs.  In  the  mean  time,  the  lord  of 
the  Ifles  had  burnt  the  town  of  Invernefs,  and  deftroyed 
a  great  extent  of  country  with  fire  and  fword  ;  but  hear- 
ing of  the  defeat  of  his  confederates,  and  beginning  to 
diead  the  confequences  of  his  rebellion,  he  fent  a  mei- 

(§9)  Pitfcfittie,  p.  56.  (60)  See  Black  Ads,  f.  35, 

fenger 
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A.D.  145^- fenger  to  the  king,  promifing  fubmiflion  and  imaloring 

'^•^''^r^^^  pardon.  The  king  returned  this  anfwer — That  when  he 
had  laid  down  his  arms,  repaired  the  damage  he  had 
done,  and  given  fome  fignal  proof  of  the  fincerity  of 
his  fubmijGTion,  he  might  hope  for  pardon.  Trufting  to 
this  anfwer  and  the  intcrcelfion  of  his  lady,  who  was 
then  at  court,  he  diibanded  his  army,  and  retired  into  thQ 
Ifles,  by  w^hich  the  tranquillity  of  the  country  was  once 
more  re  ft  or  ed  (6 1 )  • 

Exttcrs.  K^ing  James,  juftly  offended  at  the  fupport  and  affift-j 

ance  that  had  been  given  to  his  rebellious  fubje6l  and 
^  moft  inveterate  enemy,  the  earl  of  Douglas,  by  the  court 

of  England,  in  the  time  of  a  truce,  wrote  an  expoftu- 
iatory  letter  to  that  court  on  that  fubje6l5  and  fent  it  by 
Lyon  king  at  arms.  To  this  letter  a  very  palfionate,  or 
rather  fcurrilous  anfwer  was  returned,  July. 26,  in  the 
name  of  king  Henry,  but  moft  probably  by  his  haughty 
queen  and  imprudent  minifters,  without  his  knowledge,* 
at  a  time  w^hen  they  vainly  imagined  they, had  got  the 
better  of  all  their  enemies.  This,  curious  anfwer  w^as  di- 
re61:ed^ — ^To  die  illuftrious  prince  Jafmes,  w^ho  behaves  as: 
if  he  was  king  of  Scotland  ;  accufes  him  of  pride,  va- 
jiity,  calumny,  cowardice,  fraud,  perjury,  rebellion^ 
and  many  other  crimes,  and  threatens  to  chaftife  him  for 
his  impudence  and  prefumption  (62)  :  a  threat  that  was 
never  executed. 

Farllament.  James,  difregarding  thefe  impotent  threats,  called  a, 
parliament,  to  meet  at  Edinburgh  06lober  19,  A.  D, 
1456.  In  this  parliament  many  excellent  law^s  were 
made, — for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom,  by  arming  the, 
people,  providing  artillery,  &c. — for  preventing  the 
spreading  of  the  peftilence  that  then  raged  ; — for  the  re- 
gulation of  the  coin, — the  adminiftration  of  juftice, — 
and  the  encouragement  of  trade  (63).  .  It  is  impolfible  to, 
perufe  thefe  laws  without  entertaining  a  good  opinion  of 
the  wifdom  and  patriotifm  of  thofe  who  made  them. 

Tnice.  The  Englifh   miniftry,  w^ho  had   lately   treated  king, 

James  with  fo  much  contempt,  being  now  involved  ia 

(5i)  Black  A^s  f.  34>  35-     Buchan.  I.  n.  p.   zi^;    Abercromby^ 
vol.  2.  p.  255,  &CC.     Pitlcottie,  p.  57,  5S» 
(6z)   Rym.  Feed.  torn.  il.  p.  383, 
(63)  Bkck  Aas,  f.  38,  39. 
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great  perplexity,  and  hardly  able  to  defend  their  country  ^'^-  H57« 
Irom   tlie   French,  by  whom  it  was  this  year  twice  in-  ^-^~r"^^^ 
vaded,  gladly  agreed  to   a   truce  with  Scotland  for  two 
years,  which  was    concluded    at    Coventry    June    ii^ 
'A.  D.    1457  (64). 

King  James,  who  feems  to  have  been  fond  of  parlia-  Parliament 
xncnts,  called  one  to  meet  at  Edinburgh  March  6,  A.  D. 
1457,  in  which  no  fewer  than  thirty-feven  public  a6i:s 
were  made,  on  a  great  variety  of  fubj  e6ls,  and  all  of 
them  well  calculated  to  promote  the  fafety  and  profperity 
of  the  kingdom.  In  the  laft  of  thefe  a61:Sj  the  three 
eftates  exprefs  their  joy,  "  that  God,  of  his  grace,  lies 
**  fend  our  foverane  lord  fic  progreifis  and  profperity, 
*^  that  all  his  rebellis  and  brekaris  of  his  juftice  ar  re- 
^^  movitout  of  his  realrne,  and  na  maiilerfull  party  re- 
''  manand,  that  may  caufe  ony  breking  in  his  realrne. 
^^  His  three  eftatis  maift  humbly  exhortis  and  requyris 
*^  his  hienes  to  be  inclynit,  with  iic  diligence,  to  the 
*^  execution  of  thir  flatatis,  a6lis,  and  decritis  above 
*^  written,  that  God  may  be  emplefit  of  him,  and  all 
^'  his   liegis,    fpiritual    and   temporal  (65)." 

So  good  a  correfpondence  was  now  reftored  between  Truce  pro-, 
king  James  and  Henry  VI.  that  by  an  intercourfe  of  ^°^S^^- 
letters,  without  any  meeting  of  plenipotentiaries,  four 
years  were  added,  December  31,  A.  D.  1457,  to  the 
truce  that  had  been  concluded  at  Coventry  a  few  months 
before.  The  reafons  afligned  by  James  for  his.  agreeing 
to  this  prolongation  of  the  truce  were,  his  love  of  peace, 
the  defire  of  the  king  qf  England,  and  the  exhortations 
of  the  pope  (66). 

Scotland   enjoyed  a   profound  peace  during  thefe  two  a.  D.,i45S, 
years ;  a  thing  not  very  common  in  thofe  turbulent  and  reft-       ^nd 
lefs  times.     In  order  to  the  continuance  of  that  peace,  the  i^"  ^'  ^^i'^' 
plenipotentiaries  of  both  kings  met  at  Newcaftle,  and  on  ther  pro-' 
September  12,  A.  D.    1459,  added  five  years  to  the  late  longed. 
truce,  which  prolonged   it  to  July  6,  that  was  to  be 
^.  D.    1468  (67;. 

'  ^  The  conte/i:  between   the   houfes   of  York  and  Lan-  a.  d.  X460, 
f  aftey  had   now  become  very  violent,  and  leemed  to  be  ^b.g  James 


killed. 


{64)  Rym.  Feed,  torn,  11.  p,  389— '399. 

(65)  Biack  Afts,  f.  .0—45. 

(66)  Rym.  Fad.  torn.  11.  p.  407, 
i^6'i)  id.  ibid.  p.  42,6 — 435. 
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A.  D.  1 4<?o.  approaching  to  a  crifis.  The  Yoi-kifts,  it  is  faid,  fcnt 
^*'''~^f"^'*^ambaflaclors  to  folicit  the  affiftance  of  the  king 
of  Scotland,  promifing  the  reftitution  of  the  towns 
and  lands  claimed  by  that  king  (68).  We  know 
with  certainty,  that  Henry  VI.  granted  a  fafe- 
conduct  Jane  2,  A.  D.  1460,  to  the  bifhops  of  Glaf- 
i^ow  and  Aberdeen,  the  abbots  of  Holyroodhoufe,  Mel- 
rofs,  and  Dumfermlinej  the  lords  Livingfton,  Evandale, 
and  Montgomery,  Mr.  John  Arrowes,  and  Mr.  Ni- 
cholas Dtterbourne,  to  come  into  England,  to  treat  with 
liim  about  tiie  better  obiervauon  of  the  late  truce  (69).. 
Some  hiftorians  affirm,  that  James  was  inftigated  by 
Henry  VI.  to  undertake  the  fiege  of  Roxburgh,  becaufe 
it  was  held  by  Yorkifts  (70).  However  that  may  be,  it 
is  unqueftionable  that  James  raifed  anarmy^  with  which 
he  invelted  Roxburgh^  about  tlie  beginning  of  July  this 
year  ;  but  at  whofe  inlHg3ti.on'he.did  this,  or  how  he  re- 
conciled his  doing  it  with  the  ixucethat  then  fubiiiied  be- 
tween the  two  kingdoms,  I  have  not  been  able  to  difco- 
yer.  He  foon  took  and  deftroyed  the  town,  but  the  caf- 
tle  was  defended  with  great  bravery.  The  earl  of  Hunt^ 
ley,, with  his  followers,  arriving  in  the  camp,  |:he  king 
condu61ed  him  to  the  tienches,  to  beprefenit  at  a  difcharge- 
of  the  artillery  againft  the  fort,  Auguft  3,  A.  D.  1460  ; 
but,  unfortunately,  one  of  the  guns  bui-ft,  killed  the 
king  on  the  fpot,  and  wounded  the  earl  of  Angus, 
without  halting  any  other  perfon  (71)- 
Hh  (;harac-  Thus  fell  James  II  in  the  24th  year  of  his  reign,  and 
ter.  the  30th  of  his  age.     In  his  perfon   lie  was  foong  and 

a61:ive,  excelling  in  all  manly  and  martial  exerciies      He 
had  a  large  red  fpot  on  one  fide  of  his  face,  and  on  that 
account  was  called  by  the  common  people  James  with 
^  the  fiery  face  ^     His  deportment  was  uncommonly  affable 

and  courteous,  which  endeared  him  to  perfons  of  511 
Tanks.  Ii)  his  early  youth,  his  temper  w^s  warm  ancj 
pafiionate  ;  but  as  he  advanced  in  life,  he  became  copl, 
cautious,  and  confiderate,  condu61ing  all  his  aftairs  ytath 
prudence.     In   a  \^^ord,  Jam^s  IL  was  a  brave,  wife, 

(6?)  Buchan.  1.  11.  p.  it^.     Pitfcottie,  p.  59,  &c 

(69)  Rym.  Feed.  torn.  ii.  p.  453- 

(70)  Abercronufj^y,  vol.  z.     Echafd,  p.  511. 

(71)  Buchaa.  i.  11.  p.  117.    Hawthoraden,  p.  36. 

and 
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and  virtuous,  but  a  very  unfortunate  prince,  having  A.  D.  1460. 
been  harafled  from  his  infancy  by  the  rebellions  of  his  """  ^'^"**^ 
turbulent  chieftains,  and  the  invafioas  of  his  two  power- 
ful neighbours  ;  and  when  he  had  furmounted  his  diffi- 
culties, was  happy  in  the  love  of  his  fubje6ls,  and  had 
the  profpe6l  of  a  profperous  reign,  he  was  cut  off  in  a 
moment,  in  the  prime  and  flower  of  his  age. 

James  11.  left  by  his  queen  Mary  of  Guelders,  three  His  iflTnc, 
Ions   and  two  daughters,   viz.    James,  who  fucceeded 
him  on  the   throne,  Alexander  Duke  of  Albany,  Joh» 
earl  of  Marr,  the  lady  Mary,  and  the  lady  Cecilia. 

The  nobles  and  others,  who  were  prefent  at  the  king's  Roxburgh 
death,  concealed  it  for  fome  time  from  the  army  ;  and  the 
queen  (a  princefs  of  bold  courageous  fpirit),  who  had 
lately  arrived  in  the  camp,  was  fo  far  from  difcouraging 
them  by  her  lamentations,'  that  fhe  excited  them  by  her 
exhortadons  to  perfevere  in  the  fiege  with  redoubled  ar- 
dour. Animated  by  the  fpeeches  and  example  of  the 
queen,  they  affaulted  the  caftle  with  fo  much  vigour  that 
the  garrifon  capitulated  :  and  that  fortrefs,  which  had 
been  fo  long  a  receptacle  to  their  enemies,  was  difraan- 
tied  (72.).  Encouraged  by  this  fuccefs,  they  invaded 
England,  plundered  the  country,  and  took  and  demo- 
iifhed  feverai  caftles,  particularly  that  of  Werk  (73). 


SECTION    iir. 


Trom  the  death  of  James  II.  A.  D.  1460,  to  the  death  of 
James  III.  A.  D.  14S8. 

James   hi.     was    about    fix      years    and    feven  A.  D.  1450. 
nloiiths  old  at  his  acceflion  ;  and   being  brought  to  the  ^T^^^^T^ 
camp  before   Roxburgh,  a   few  days  after  his  father's  J*"^^^ 
death,  he  received  the  homage  of  his  barons  at,  the  neigh- 

(74)  Boet,  p.  jSt.    Buchan,  I.  \i,  p.  %ij,     Pitfcottic,  p.  ^5.  Aber- 
cromby,  vol.  a.  p.  382. 
(7^)  Buchan.  1. 1%.  f.  4i8« 
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A.  D.  i4<^o.  boaring  monaftery  of  Kelfo,  where,  as    it   is    faid  by 
^— "T^*-^  fome  hiftorians,  he  was  alfo  crowned  ( i). 
A.D.  14.61.      About  the  beginaing  of  this  year  a  parliament  met  at 
Council  of  £(^inbur£h,  in  order  to   fettle  the   adminiflration  during 
the  king's  minority.     One  party  of  the  nobles  wilbed  tor 


raife  the  quecn-dowager  to  the  regency,  in  hopes  of  go- 
verning in  her  name  ;  while  another  party  oppofed  her 
elevation,  in  hopes  of  their  own  advancement.  At  length, 
after  verv  warm  debates,  which  had  almoft  proceeded  to 
blovv's,  the  matter  was  compromifed  in  this  manner  :  the- 
cuftody  of  the  king's  perfon,  and  of  his  brothers  and 
fifters,  vras  committed  to  the  queen,  their  mother  ;  and 
a  council  of  regency  was  efi:abli{bed,  com^pofed  of  no- 
blemen of  both  parties.  In  this  council,  Andrew^  lord 
Evandale,  the  chancellor,  and  James  Kennedy,  bifl^op 
of  St.  Andrew's,  both  nearly  related  to  the  royal  family^^ 
had  the  greateft  influence  for  fome  years,  which  contri- 
buted very  much  to  the  peace  and  good  government  of 
the  kingdom  (2). 
Tranfac-  .  After  feveral  fudden  and  fuiprifing  turns  of  fortune^- 
tionsof  the  conteft  between  the  houfes  of  York  and  Lancafter 
Henry  yi,   fg^jj^^^  ^o  be    finally '  determined  by  the  bloody    battle 

IB  Scotland,       „,_  -rv/ri  A-rv^'  ll'l-L- 

of  Towton,  March  29,  A.  D.  146 1,  m  which  the 
Lancaftrians  were  defeated  v/ith  great  fiaughter.  Henry- 
VI.  with  his  queen  and  only  fon  Edward  prince  of 
Wales,  fled  for  fhelter  to  the  court  of  Scotland,  where 
they  were  kindly  received  and  hofpitably  entertained. 
To  engage  the  Scots  to  efpoufe  his  caufe  with  greater 
warmth,  king  Henry  furrendered  to  them  the  town  and 
eaftle  of  Bei-wick,  April  25,  and  the  young  king  of  Scots 
vifited  his  new  and  important  acquifltion,  June  16  (3)- 
Still  farther  to  ftrengthen  the  union  between  the  two  roy- 
al families,  the  two  queens  concerted  a  marriage  between^ 
the  princefs  Mary  of  Scotland  and  Edward  prince  of 
V/ales,  which  never  tgok  effe6l. 
Negotia-*  Edward  IV.  who  had  now  taken  poffelTion  of  the 
tions;         throne  of  England,  obferving  that  the  Scots  entertained 

(i)  Buchan.  I.  ra.  p.  2.18.     Hawthoinden,  p.  39. 

(i)  The  records  of  parliament  in  the  fix  years  of  James  HI.  are  lofl, 
v/hich  obliges  me  to  take  tr^v  information  from  luch  hil\orians  as  are  moft 
worthy  of  credit.  Buchan.  lib.  12.  p.  a  19,  &c.  H^wttiofnden,  p.  39. 
Abercromby,  vol.2,  p.  384,  385.  ■  ^  _[  ,t, 

(3)  Carte,  vol.  a.  p,  "^Ci,,     £tov;,  p.  4i5(,    '    -  ' 

and 
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Ti,nd  favoured  his  rival,  determined  to  raife  them  up  ene-^  A.  D- 1461. 
mies  at  home,  to  prevent  their  giving  Henry  any  effec-  *^— v--^ 
tual  alliftance.  With  this  view  he  gained  the  exiled  earl 
of  Douglas  to  his  party,  and  appointed  him,  June  2.2> 
A.  D.  146 1,  his  plenipotentiary,  to  negotiate  an  alli- 
ance between  him  *'  and  his  moft  dear  coufm,  John  lord 
*^  of  the  Ifles  and  earl  of  Rofs,  and  his  beloved  and 
"  faithful  friend  Donald  Ballagh  (4)-"  The  deiign  of 
this  negotiation  was,  to  excite  thefe  turbulent  chieltains 
to  rebellion  ;  and  yet,  in  a  few^  weeks  after  (Auguft  :?i), 
he  appointed  Richard  earl  of  Warwick  his  ambafi^ador, 
;to  treat  with  the  minifters  of  his  moft  dear  coufm, 
James  king  of  Scotland,  about  a  truce  C3)  :  a  fufficient 
evidence,  that  though  Edward  was  but  a  young  prince, 
he  was  an  artful  politician.  Both  thefe  negotiations 
were  carried  on  during  the  remainder  of  this  year. 

The  negotiation  with  the  lord  of  the  Ifles  was  moft  a,X>^  j^g2, 
fuccefsful,  aud  terminated  in  a  very  curious  treaty.  Treaty. 
"  between  the  moft  high  and  mighty  prince  Edward  IV. 
*'  king  of  England  and  France,  and  lord  of  Ireland; 
'^  and  the  full  honourable  lord  John  de  Ifle,  earl  of  Rofs, 
"  and  lord  of  the  Out  Ifles."  By  the  firft  article  of  this 
treaty  (which  was  concliided  at  London,  February  13^ 
A.  D.  1462)5  John  lord  of  the  Ifles  and  earl  of  Rofs, 
Donald  Ballagh,  and  John  de  Ifle,  fon  and  heir  of  the 
faid  Donald^  with  their  fubje(Sl:s  and  people,  engaged 
to  become  the  fubje61s  and  liege  men  of  the  king  of 
England,  his  heirs  and  fucceffors.  2.  They  engaged  to 
be  ready  at  V/hitfunday  to  aifift  the  king  of  England, 
with  all  their  power,  in  his  wars  in  Scotland,  Or  againft 
the  Scots  in  Ireland.  3.  Edward  engaged  to  pay  to  the 
earl  of  Rofs  a  fubfldy  of  100  marks  in  time  of  peace,  and 
200I.  in  time  of  w^ar;  to  Donald,  2ol-  in  time  of  peace, 
and  40I.  in  time  of  war;  to  John  the  fon  of  Do- 
nald, lol.  in  time  of  peace,  and  20I.  in  time  of 
war,  all  fterling  money,  during  their  refpe^ltive  lives. 
4.  It  was  agreed,  that  when  the  king  of  England, 
with  the  afliftance  of  thefe  allies,  and  of  James  earl 
of  Douglas,  had  fubdued  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  or 
the  greateft  part  of  it,  he  fliould  grant  all  the  countries 
beyond  the  Forth  to  the  earls  of  Rofs  and  Douglas  and  '^ 

(4)  Rym,  Feed.  torn.  u.  p.  474,  (5)  Id.  ibid.  p.  475, 

Donald 
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A.  D.  i45a.  Donald  Ballagh,  to  be  equally  divided  among  them,  aixl 
^*^^-jr^^  helu  of  the  crown  of  England ;  and  that  the  earl  of  Doug- 
las ihould  be  reftored  to  all  his  eftates   to  the    fouth  of 
Forth.     5.  Edward  engaged,  that  if  he  made  any  peace 
or  truce  with  the  king  of  Scotland,  his  allies  fhould  be 
comprehended   in  it  (6).     As  a  reward    to   the  earl  of 
Douglas   for    bringing   about   tfiis   alliance,  and   other, 
fervices,  Edw^ara  granted  him  a  pcnlion  of  500I.  ller- 
ling  a  year  lor  life,  February  18,  A.  D.  1462(7). 
Rebellion.        In  confequence  of  this  treaty,  the  earl  of  Rofs  and  his 
confederates  broke  out  into  open  rebellion,  furprifed  the^ 
caftle  of  Invernefs,  and,  advancing  into  the  country,  ap* 
proached  the  caftle  of  Blair  in  Athol.    The  earl  of  Athol, 
not  daring  to  truft  to  the  ftrength  of  his  caftle,  took  fnelter, 
with  his  countefs,  friends,  and  moft  valuable  effe61s,  in  - 
a  neighbouring  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Bridget,  which 
was  believed  to  be  an  inviolable  fancluary.     But  the  fe-* 
rocious  enemy,  paying  no  regard  to  the  fanctity  of  the. 
place,  feized  the  earl  and  countefs,  and  the  goods  in  the. 
churchy  and  then  fet  it  on  fire.     The  feafon  being  now 
far  advanced,  the  iflanders,  according   to  their  cuftom, 
became  impadent  to  iecure  their  booty  ;  and,  embarking 
with  their  prifoners  and  plunder,  fet  fail  for  their  iflands. . 
But  they  were  overtaken,  on  their  paffage,  by  a  violent 
ftorm,  by  which,  many  of  their  veftels  were  wrecked,  and 
the  reft  difperfed.    In  this  confufion,  the  earl  and  countefs 
of  Athol  were  either   fet  at  liberty,  or  made  their  ef- 
cape(8). 
A.D.  1463.      When  Flenry  the  VI.  and  his  queen  arrived  in  Scot-  . 
Incurftoa     |^j^j  ^f^^^.  ^j-^^  battle  of  Towton,  they  laboured  to  engage 
land.  ^^'    the  moft  powerful  of  the  nobility  in  their  intereft,  by  pro- 
mifes  of  great  rewards  on  their  reftoration.     To  George 
earl  of  Angus  Henry  granted  an  eftate  between  the  Trent , 
and  H umber,  worth  2000  marks  a  year,  to  be  erected 
into   a   duchy,    with    many     uncommon   privileges  (9)* 
Though  the  earl  of  Angus   never  obtained,  he  enaea- 
voured  to  merit,  this  reward.     A  body  of  French  troops, 
brought  over  by  queen  Margaret,  was  befieged  in  Aln- 

(6)  Rym.  Fad.  tom.  11.  p.  484—487.  (7)  Id    ibid.  p.  487. 

(8)  This  tranaa;on  is  fo  differently  related  by  our  hiftorians,  thati 
give  the  above  account  of  it  only  as  ihe  moft  pr  habJe.  See  Bu:han.  lib* 
1%.  p.  2,25.     Abercromby,  vol.  *,  p.  3i>7.     Hawthornden,  p.  3-9^ 

(^j  Godfcrpft,  p.  2,x6, 

wick 
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wick  caftle,  and  In  great  danger  of  being  killed  or  taken  A.  p.  ia6s-' 
prifoners.  The  earl  of  Angus  raifed  his  follo\vers,  '"••^'^r'^*-^ 
mounted  them,  arid,  with  a  competent  number  of  fpare 
horfes  to  mount  the  garrifon,  attempted  their  relief. 
This  attempt  was  condu6led  w^ith  fo  much  fpirit  and 
dexterity,  that  the  earl  brought  off  the  French  iii  the  face 
6i'  a  fuperidr  army,  w'ithout  being  interrupted  or  pur-^ 
fued  (lo). 

The  battle  bf  Hexham,  fought  May  15,  A.  I).  14643  A.  D.  1454/ 
Laving  quite  tuihed  the  Lancaftrians,  the  regency  of  Scot-  ^°^s  "'■i^*' 
land  became  earneft  to  make  a  peace  or  long  truce  with 
Edward  IV.  W-ho.  feemed  now  to  be  firmly  fixed  on  the 
throne  of  England.  A  truce  for  fifteen  years  was  ac- 
cordingly concluded  at  York,  June  i,  to  commence 
on  the  iaft  day  of  O^lober  in  the  fame  year,  when 
a  fliort  truce  which  then  fubfifted  would  hate  end- 
^d(ii).  , 

'  An   event  happeited  about  the  time   that   this    truce  Duke  of  Ap" 
was  made,  which  threatened  its   immediate  diffblutiori.  bany,      ^ 
The  Scottifh  regents  having  refolved  to  fend  Alexander  ^eiel"eT.'' 
duke  of  Albany,  the  eldeft  of  the  king's  two  brothers, 
ihto  France   for  his  education,  obtained  a  fafe-condu6l 
for   him   arid   2oo  perforis  in   his  company,  April  20^ 
A.  D.  1464,  for  oiie  year,  from  Edward  iV.  in  all  his 
dominions,  both  by  fea  and  land  (12).     But  the  young 
;  pi'ince  ^nd  his   attendants  were  made  pi'ifoners  oh  their 
■  paffage,  by  fome  Eriglifh  fhips.     Thefe  Englifh  mari- 
ners probably  imagined,  that  this  would  be  as  agreeable 
to  Edward  as  the  capture  of  the  pririce  of  Scotland  had 
b&en  to   Henry IV.     But   in  this  they  were  miftaken.-- 
The  prince  with   his   fuit  were   inftantly   let  at  liberty, 
and   a    proper    apology    made    for   what    had     hap- 
pened. 

A  ceflation  of  hoililities,  and  (if  poffible)  a  cordial  friend-  Negot'u- 
lliip,  were  at  this  time  very  neceiTary  to  both  the  Britifh '^'''"' 
nations  :  to  the  Scots,  in  the  minority  of  their  king;  to 
the  Englifh,  in  the  difl;ra6ied  ftate  of  their  country  after 
the  civil  wars.  Edward  IV.  feems  to  have  done  every 
thing  iri  his  powder  to  feciire  peace  on  that  fide,  and  to 
>.  gain  the  good  will   of  his  neareft  neighbours.  ^  A  few 

(i.o)  Godfcrpft,  p.  2i(J,  (ii)  Rym.  Fad.  torn.  ii.  p.  $z$^' 

(li)  Id.  ibid,  p,  ^tv, 

Voi.>  v.-  S  '  days 
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A.D.  1464.  days   after  the  late  truce  was  made,  he  appointed  com- 

^"'■''■'^'''■***^ miffioners  to  guard  againft  the  violation  of  it  ( 13).  He 
granted  a  commilTion,  October  g,  A.  D.  1464,  to  John 

'  earl   of  Northumberland,    Ralph   lord    Grayftock,  anc^ 

"      four  others,  to  meet  with  commiiTioners  of  the  king  of 

Scotland,  November  6,  to  confider  of  the  moft  efFe6lual 

means  of  increafing  and  perpetuating  the  peace  that  then 

fubfiHed  betw^een  the  tw^o  kingdoms  (14). 

hang  truce.  The  regency  of  Scotland  difccvered  no  averfion  to  the 
pacific  ^ropofds  of  the  king  of  England.  It  feems  pro-^ 
bable,  that  at  the  above  meeting  in  November  A.  D.  1464^ 
the  plenipotentiaries  had  agreed,  that — the  marriage  of 
the  voung  king  of  Scots  with  an  Eilglifh  princefs — inter-, 
marriages  between  the  noble  families  of  the  two  king* 
doms— and  a  definitive  treaty  of  peace  inftead  of  a  truce,^ 
would  be  the  moft  effe61ual  means  of  perpetuating  pe^ce*. 
For   Edward  gave  a  commiifion   to  John  Nevile  earl  of[ 

A,D.  1455.  Northumberland,  and  eight  others 5  July  2,0,  A.I).  1465/ 
to  meet  with  commiiTioners  to  be  appointed  by  the  king^ 
of  Scots,  and  treat  on  thefe  thn-ee  fubjeds  (15)  "  Ac- 
cordingly the  king  of  Scotland  gave  a  commillion,  at  his 
caftle  ofDowui  in  Monteith,  November  28,  to  the-bi- 
flioos  of  Glafgow  and  Aberdeen,  David   earl  of  Craw- 
ford, Colin  earl  of  Argyle,  the  abbot  of  Hoi yroodhoufe^" 
James  lord  Livingiion,  James  Lindfay  provoft  of  Lin-i. 
cluden,  and  Sir  Alexander  Boyde  of  Duncow,  to  meet 
w^ith  the  Englifh  com*nilhoners  at  Newxaftle,  on  the  4th 
of  December  (16).     We  hear  of  no  marriages  tnat  werd 
agreed-  upon  at  this  meeting ;  nor  could  the.  commiiTion- 
ers fettle  the  terms  of  a  definitive  tresty  of  peace  •  but  they, 
added  forty  years  to  the  truce  that  then  fubfifted,  w^hicli^ 
■  prolonged  it  to  A.   Do    15 19;    a  much  longer  period, 
tlian  there  was  any  probability   that   it  would  be    ob-. 
ferved  (17) 

-A.D.  1465.      James  Kennedy,  biffiop  of  St.  Andrew's,  died,  Mayr 

Death  cf     j^^  p^^  j)^  j^55  /  2nd  his  death  waS  a  great  calamity  to. 

b^fKopKen-^.^  country(i8).  His  loyal  defcent,  his  facred  funaicn^ 
his  great  wifdom,  and  many  virtues,  had  procujcd  hi^ 
great  influence  ia  all  aiTairs  ;'  and  that  influence  he-cqn-f" 

(13)  Rym   F«.l.  torn.   1 1 .  r-  5^7-  fu)  I^-  ^'^Ja-  P-  53  5* 

(15)  Rvm.  Feed.  torn,  il*  p.  54^-  (16)  Id,  ibid.  p.  549, 

(17)  Id',  ibid.  p.  557.  (18}  Ahercrombv,  vol.  2.  p.  393* 

jdantly 
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flantly  employed  for  the  good  of  tlie  king  and  kingdom.  A. D.  14.66^ 
He  had  taken   much   pains  with  the  educatibii  of  the'^^'^V'^*^ 
young  king,  who  at  this  time  was  elieemed  a  prince  of 
great  hopes  (i9)» 

The  good  billiop  had  not  been  three  months  in  his  King  taken 
^rave,  when  the  ftate  both  of  the  codrt  and  country  was^:""^  ^^"° 
imhappily  changed.  This  was  owing  to  the  unbounded  ^^  ^''^' 
ambition  of  the  family  of  the  Boydes  ;  who  rofe  to  the 
iiighefi  pitch  of  grandeur  with  a'ftonifhing  rapidity,  and 
v/ith  no  lefs  rapidity  furii<  into  the  deepeft  diftrefs.  Ro- 
bert lord  Boyde  of  Kilmarnock,  the  head  of  that  family, 
was  at  this  time  high  jufticiary,  and  a  member  of  the 
Council  of  regency;  and  being  a  nobleman  of  an  opulent 
fortune  and  great  abilities,  he  had  many  friends.  His 
brother.  Sir  Alexander  BOyde  of  Duncow,  was  a  moft 
acGompliflicd  gentleirian,  and  had  been  appointed  to  in- 
ih'u6l  th£  young  king  in  riding,  tilting,  and  the  other 
martial  exercifes  of  the  times  ;  which  gave  him  great 
Opportunities  of  gaining  the  favour  of  his  royal  pupil. 
While  biiliop  Kennedy  lived,  both  thefe  brothers  be- 
haved with  great  propriety  ;  but  as  foon  as  that  prelate 
died,  knowing  the  intereft  they  had  in  the  a£fe61ions  of 
their  prince,  they  formed  a'  plot  to  get  the  entire  poflef- 
lion  of  his  perfoh,  in  order  to  ingrols  to  themfelves,  and 
difpenfe  to  their  friends,-the  honours  and  emoluments 
of  the  ftate.  This  plot  Wcis  artfully  contrived  and  bold- 
ly executed.  Sir  Alexander  Boyde  infpired  the  king 
with  difguft  at  the  ftri61nefs  of  the  lord  Kennedy,  who 
fuperintended,  and  of  the  other  gentlemen  who  con- 
dueled,  his  education  ;  and  perfuaded  hirii,  that,  being 
in  his  thirteenth  year,  he  fhould  allunie  the  reins  of  go- 
vernment, and  command  thofe  whom  he  now  obeyed. 
Finding  that  this  proje61:  was  highly  plealing  to  the 
youthful  monarch,  he  propofed  to  take  him  out  of  the 
hands  of  his  preceptors  On  a  certain  day,  and  conduct 
him  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  fliould  take  upon  him  the 
government;  to  which  the  king  agreed.  In  confequence 
of  this  concert,  Sir  Alexander  Boyde,  with  a  few  friends, 
came  to  the  exchequer  in  Linlithgow  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, July  10^  and  carried  out  the  king,  to  give  him  as 

(ip)  Buchan.  lib.  la.p. -az5, 

S  z  they 
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AD.iA5^.thev  pretended',  the   diverflon  of  hunting.     When  they 
^'^^^'"V"^**^  am ved   on  the  field,,  they  were  received    by  the  lords 
Boyde>  SomerviHey  and  other  chieftains,  at  the  head  of 
a  body  of  men  well  armed  and  mounted,  who  ftruck  into 
the  road  of  Edinburgh.     The  lord  Kennedy,  being  foori 
informed  ofw^haf  had  happened,,  followed  him  with  fo 
jiiuch  hafte,  that  he  came  up  with  them  only  a  few  miles 
on  their  way  ;.  and  laying  his  hand-  on  the  bridle  of  the 
Icing's  h<5i-fe,  earneftly  intreated  him  to  return.     But  Sir 
Alexander  Boyde,  pretending  to  refent  the  infult,  as  he 
called  it,-  offered"  to  the  king,- gave  lord  Kennedy  much 
injuriQUS  language,  and  at  lafl  ftruck  him-  a  blow  with 
his  hunting-ftatf;.  which  obliged  him  to  defift  from  the 
ftru'^^le,.  and  return  to    Linlithgow,  vowing. revenge  for 
the  injuries  he  had  received  (20)* 
felrattienu      Though  the  Boydes  were'  now  in  the  poffcilion  both 
of  the  heart  and  perion  of  their  prince,  they  were  far  from 
being  eaiy  in  their  miiids.     Knowingthat  what  they  had 
done  in  caiTyirvg  off  the  king  from  the  place  appointed  fop 
his  refidencG,  had  lately  been  declared  high  treafon  by  ari 
aci:  ofparliamsnt,  they  were.apprehenfive  that  they  might* 
one  day  be  called  to  a  fevere  account  for  that  acSlion  (2i)i 
To  prevent  this,  they  called  a   parliament- in- the  kihg'3 
name,.to  meet  at  Edinburgh,  06lober  8 ,  and  on  the  1 3th  of 
that  month,  the  lord  Boyde  fell  on'  his  knees  before  th-s 
king,  feated  on  his  throne,  in  full  parliament^  and  in* 
ireated' him  to  declare  if  he  entertained  any  i-efentment 
or  difpleafure   againft  Him  and  his  friends  for  condu6l- 
ing  hirnforniLinlinthgow  to  Edinburgh.    The  king  an* 
i\vered,  as  he   had   been   inftructed,  '^^  That  he  enter- 
*'  tainfed  no  difpleafure  againfl  the  lord  Boyde  and  his 
"^^  friends  for  that  a61ion,  which-  they  had  performed  at 
'^'  his  own  command,  and  for  which  they  never  fhould 
'^''' be  called  in^queition."     The  lord  Boyde  then- rcqueff-- 
ed,  that  the  king's   gracious   declaration  fliould  be  in-*- 
lerted  in  the  rfegiiters  of  parliament^  and  a  copy  of  itde- 
livered  to  him  under  the  great  feal  ;  and  both  thefe  re~ 
qii(i't$  were  granted  (22).     Certain  lords  were  iavefled  hyi 

(lo)  Buchan'.  1.  i2.  pV  z^,5,-2.:i(J'.  Ferreri  Append.  Hift.  Scot.  f.  382* 
Hawih:>rnden,  p  42.  Abcrcromby,  vol.  a.  p.  394.  Crawford's  Otti- 
ccrb  of  State,.  Append,  p.  473. 

{21)  B'te'-k  Aas^  f.  36.  .      . 

(aa}  Crawford's  Officers  cf  State,  Append,  p.  475,' 
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this  parliament  wkh  parliaraentaiy  powers  to  continue  ^'I^- ^ 4^^- 
tiH  the  next  feffion,  Y^hich  was  appointed  to  begin  Ja- ''*''"^*''**^ 
nuary3i,  A.D.  1467  (23).  -Thele  lords  were  particu- 
larly directed  to  conimune  about  proper  matches  for  the 
king,  ^the  princefs  Mary,  h;.s  eldeft  lifter,  and  his  twQ 
brothers^  and  to  feftle  all  difputes  v/ith  the  king  of  Den- 
mark atout  the  annual  ,ef  Norway.,  whiph  was  9,n  an- 
nuity of  one  hundred  marks  demanded  by  that  king,  in 
coniequence  of  a. treaty  between  Alexander  III;,  and  Magr 
nus  IV.  king  of  Norway,  when  that  prince  ceded  the 
weftern  ifles  to  Scotland,  A.  D.  1266  (24).  As  this  par- 
liament wa?  endrely  under  the  influence  ,of  |he  Boydes, 
this  meafure  was  di6lated '  by  them,  for  purpofes  that 
foon  appeared^ 

As  lord  Boyde  was  now -poffeired  of  all  ,tlie  power  of  A-'D.  hH\ 
the  crown,  he  determined  to  employ  it  to  the  aggi-andife- ^^^'^^]^^*^^°^ 
ment  of  his  family.  He  was  already  high  jufticiary,  goycies. 
governor  of  .the  king  and  ki^gdpm;  and  he  now  procured 
the  great  office  of  lord  chamberlain  for  life,  by  a  com- 
miffion  under  the  great feal,  Auguft  25,  A.  D.  1467  (25). 
To  crown  the  whole,  he  obtained  the  confcnt  of  the  king, 
and  of  the  committee  of  parliament,  to  the  marriage  of 
the  princefs  Mary  wi|:h  his  eldeft  fon  Sir  Thomas  Boyde, 
who  was  created  earl  of  Arran^  and  got  grants  of  feveral 
valuable  eftates  with  his  roy^.1  bride  (26).  Thus  the 
Boydes  were  raifed  as  high  as  fubjecSls  could  be  raifed, 
and  their  grandeur  feerjied  to  be  built  on  the  moft  folicl 
foundation.  They  enjoyed  the  favour  of  their  fovereign 
in  the  higheft  degree,  and  were  as  intimately  conne61ed 
with  the  royal  family  as  it  was  poifible-^they  had  great 
eftates  and  many  friends,  and  filled  the  higheft  offices 
in  the  kingdom  (27).  But  all  this  could  not  preferye 
J:hem  from  a  fudden  and  moft:  deplore^ble  reyerfe  of  for- 
tune, which  they  do  not  feem  to  have  mepted  by  any  very 
remarkable  abufe  of  their  profperity. 

The  king  being  now  in  his  fifteenth  year,  the  Boydes,  ^^^^.^JJf^^ 
who  had  the  direclipn  of  all  affaiys,  yery  wifely  refolved 

(43)  Black  Aa.?y  f.  4^. 

(^4)  Biack  Xais,  f.  4^.     Torfr^i  Hifl.  Oread,  p.  171  ,• 
{%£,)  Crawford's  Oificers  of  State,  p.  315. 
(2,6)  Id.  ibid. 

(17)  See  lord  Boyde's  commiflion  of  governor  of  thp  kingdom,  and  thf 
Jking,  and  his  two  brothersj  Appendix,  1^°.  a. 

'      •  ■  to 
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A.D.  14^8.  to  provide  a  proper  confort  for  him^  and  fixed  their 
''*"^'V"**^  thoughts  on  Margaret,   only  daughter  of  Chrifiiern  I, 
king  of  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Norway,  a  princefs  fa- 
mous for  her  beauty  and  amiable  difpofitions.     By  this 
marriage  they  hoped  to  terminate  the  difpute  about  the 
annuar  of  Norway,  which  had  of  late  become  very  feri- 
ous,  and  to  procure  the  foyereignty  of  the  Orkney  and 
Shetland  ifles,  as  well  as  a  coniiderable  fum  of  money. 
Andrew  lord  Evandale,  chancellor  and  couiin  to  the  king,  ^ 
and  Thomas  Boyde,  earl  of  Arran,  his  brother-in-law,", 
were  appointed  ambafladors  to  negotiate  this  marriage ;  , 
and  their  commiffion  paffed  the  great  feal  at  Edinburgh, 
July  28,  A.  D.  1468  (28).     Thefe  ambaffadors  fucceed- 
e.d  in  their  negotiation ;  and  the  contracl  of  marriage  be-  . 
tween  king  James  and  the  princefs  Margaret  was  fealed 
at  Copenhagen,  September  8,  of  the  fame  year  (29).    By, , 
that  contradt",  king  Chriftiern  refigned,  for  himfelf  and 
iiis  fucceifors,  all  claim  to  the  annual  of  Nonvay,  and  all  , 
arrears  of  tliat  annual,  and  engaged  to  pay,  as  his  daugh-  ,, 
ter's  marriage-portion,  60,000  florins  of  the  Rhine.     Of 
thefe  florins  10,000  w^ere  to  be  paid  before  his  daughter 
left  Denmark;  and  for  the  remaining  50,000  he  mort- 
gaged the  Orkney  iilands,  which  were  to  be  retained  by. 
the  king  of  Scotland,  and  his  fucceifors,  till  that  money 
v/as  paido     The  palace  of  Linlithgow,  and  the  caftle  of  , 
Down,  with  a  third  part  of  the  revenues  of  the  crown^ 
were  fettled  on  the  princefs  as  her  dowry  (30).    As  it  was 
thought  too  late  in  the  feafon  to  conduct  the  princefs  into 
Scotland^  the  ambaifadors  returned  to  give  an  account  of 
theii*  negotiation. 
A.D.  14^9.      In  the  fpring  A   D,.  1469,  the  earl  of  Arran  was  fent 
Parliament. -^rji-}!  a  good  fleet,  and  a  fpiendid  train  of  lords  and  la- 
dies, to  bring  home  the  young  queen.     He  arrived  at 
Copenhagen  about  the  beginning  of  May.     Chriftiern  L 
being  then  at  war  with  his-  Swedifli  fubj eels 3  found  it  in- 
convenient to  pay  the  10,000  florins,  which  were  to  be 
jpaid  before  his  daughter  left  Denmark.    By  a  new  treaty 
with  the  Ambaffador,  therefore.  May  20,  he  paid  im- 
mediately 2000  florins,  and  mortgaged  the  Shetland  ides. 

for  the  remaining  8000,  and  tranimitted  letters,  dated, 

<  '  ■   '   • 

(28)  Torfiffii  Hifl.  Oread,  p.  193^  194^  (l$)  Id.  ibid.  p.  197. 

-   ('30;  Torfl?Ei  Hill.  Ofcad.  p.  1^7.       :\> 
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May  'i8,  to  all  his  fabje61s  in  Orkney  and  Shetland,  ac-  A.D.  1459. 
quainting  them  with  thefe  tianfa6l;ions,  and  commanding  ^^-'^r'***' 
them  to  pay  their  tribute  to,  and  obey  the  king  of  Scot- 
land and  his  fucceiTors,  till  thefe  iilands  were  redeemed 
by  him  or  his  fuccefi'ors  (31). 

King  James  and  his  royal  bride  being  both  very  young,  !?^'"h''^  ?*" 
the  earl  of  Arran  made  no  hafle  to  return  home.  This  was  '  ^  "^  ^^' 
a  fatal  error,  and  proved  ruinous  to  himfelf  and  all  his  fa- 
mily;  for  his  father  lord  Boyde,  and  his  uncle  lir  Alexan- 
der, being  both  advanced  in  life,  and  much  engaged  in  bull- 
nefs, 'could  not  give  fo  conftant  an  attendance  on  the  king 
as  was  necellary  to  fecure  his  favour,  and  feclude  others 
fjom  his  company,  who  might  do  them  ill  offices.  Their 
enemies,  of  which  they  had  many,  and  particularly  the 
noble  family  of  the  Kenne^lies,  who  being  nearly  related 
to  the  royal' family,  had  free  accefs  to  the  king,  negle^i- 
ed  no  opportunity  of  infpiring  him  with  fufpicions,  fears, 
and  jealoufy  of  the  Boydes.  They  iniinuated,— that  the 
lord  Boyde,  with  his  brother  and  fon,  had  abufed  his 
goodnefs  and  favourj  by  engroffing  all  the  power  and 
emoluments  of  the  government,  to  the  excluiion  of  the 
other  nobles,  who  were  generally  difcontented ;  that  they 
had  difgraced  the  royal  family  by  the  marriage  of  the 
princefs  Mary  to  the  earl  of  Arran  j  they  even  hinted, 
that  they  had  call:  ambitious  eyes  upon  the  cro^vn,  and 
that  the  king  and  his  brothers  w^ere  not  fafe  while  they^ 
were  in  the  hands  of  that  dangerous  afpiring  family. 
Thefe,  and  fuch  infmuations,  frequently  repeated  by 
perfons  who  ftudied  to  pleafe  him,  and  appeared  to  be 
fo  deeply  concerned  for  his  honour  and  -faf ety,  made  fo 
ftrong  an  impreffion  on  the  king's  mind,  that  by  degi-ees 
he  was  brought  to  fear  and  hate  the  Boydes  more  violent- 
ly than  he  had  ever  loved' them.  When  things  had  come 
to  this  criiis,  and  the  king  had  entered  warmly  into  the 
defign  of  ruining  the  Boydes,,  a  parliament  was  called  to 
meet  at  Edinburgh,  November  20.  A.  D.  1469;  and  the 
lord  Bgyde,  his  brother  fu'  Alexander,  and  his  fon  the 
earl  of  Arran  (though  then  in  Denmark  on  the  king's  ba- 
fincfs),  were  fummoned  to  appear  before  it;,  to  anfwer 

(31}  U.  ibid-  n.  188^183. 
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A.p.  i45p.  to   the   acculations   that   were    to    be    brought    againil 
""""■""^         them  (31). 

Pall  of  the       The  lord  Boyde  was  aftonidied  beyond  ineafure  at  this 
B®ydes.       unexpe£i:ed  change  in  the  affections  of  his  fovereign.    iltS 
iVrft  he  refolved  to-  face  the  ftorm,  and  to  come  to'  paiiia-. 
pent  with  fo  great  a  retinue  as  would  overawe  his  ene- 
mies.    But  finding  that  he  had  more  powerful  foes,  and 
fewer  friends  than  he  had  imagined,  he  difmifled  his  fol- 
lowers, and  fled  into  England,  where  he  died,  A.  D.  1470. 
Sir  Alexander  Boyde  being  lick,  could  not  or  would  not 
fly.'    The  parliament  proceeded,  November  22,  to  the 
trial  of  the  lord  Boyde,  and  his  ion  the  earl  of  Arran,  in 
their  abfence.     They  were  accufed  of  high  treafon,  fof 
taking  the  king  out  of  the  exchequer  at  Linlithgow,  and 
bringing  himto  Edinburgh  againft  his  will,  July  10^  1466, 
which,  by  a61:  of  parliament  (fays  the  record),  and  by  the 
canon  and  civil  law,  is  declared  to  be  treafon.     No  per- 
iibn  appearing  in  their  defence,  they  were  immediately 
found  guilty,  and  all  their  eftates  confifcated.     Sir  Alex- 
ander Boyde  was  brought  to  the  bar  the  fame  day,  and 
accufed  of  the  fame  crime;  to  which  he   pleaded  not 
guilty.     The  jury,  which  confifted  of  the  following  lord^ 
nnd  barons,  David  earl  of  Crawford,  James  carl  of  Mor-" 
ton,  V/iUiamlord  Abernethy,  George  lord  Seaton,  George 
lord  Gordon,  Alexander  loid  Giamis,  George  Halybur^ 
ton,  Walter  lord  Lorn,    John  DiPnington  of  Ardroffie, 
Archibaid  Dundas  of  Dundas,  John   Stewart  of  Craigie; 
William  Thane  of  Calder,  Alexander  Straton  of  Lauri- 
efton,  John  W^ardlaw  of  Ricaiton,  George  Campbell  of 
Loudon,  having  heard  the  evidence  and  pleadings  for  the 
crown,  and  the  defence  of  the  prifoner,  retired  a  little  to 
deliberate,  and  then  returned  with  a  verdict,  finding  the 
prifoner  guilty.    He  was  then  condem.ned  to  be  beheaded 
on  the  caftle  hill  of  Edinburgh,  the  common  place  of  ex.- 
ccution,  and  his  eftate  confiicated.    The  parliament,  No- 
vember 2.7,  annexed  all  the  great  eftates  of  the  Boyde  fa- 
mily to  the  crown  (32).     Thus  fell  the  Boydes,  from  $ 
height  of  power  and  opulence  to  which  few  fubje61-s  in 
Scotland  cVer  attaijied,  by  a  "ruin  equally  fudden  and  un- 
expected. '  If  they  really  carried  ptf  the  king  from  Lin- 


(31)  Blnck  A<5>R,  f.  51.     Buchan.  p.  aay,  22,8, 

(32;)  Trial  of  the  Boyde?,  extratSled  from  the  Records,  p.  187. 
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Vithgow  by  force,  intentionally  corrupted  his  manners,  A.  D.  u6  ^ 

and  abufed  the  facihty  of  his  youth,  as  was  now  alleged, '      "^ 

their  fate  was  not  uninerited;  but  if  they  were  innocent 

of  all  this,  as  they  affirmed,  it  fixes  an  indelible  ftain  oq 

the  memory  of  James  III.  or  rather  on  thoie  who  poiTeir- 

ed  his  confidence,  and  took  advantage  of  his  youth  and 

ijmexperience. 

Though  the  earl  of  Arran  muft  have  heard  in  Denmark  A.  D.  147a. 
of  thefe  trar)fa6lions,  fo  fatal  to  his  family  and  fo  threat-  f^^  flees  to' 
^ning  to  himfelf,  he  determined  to  execute  the  honour-  Denmark, 
able  coninjiiTion  with  which  he  was  invefted,  probably 
eintertaining  hopes,  that  the  influence  of  the  young  and 
beautiful  queen  he  was  bringing  home,  joined  to  that  of 
^is  own  affe6lionate  confort,  the  king's  filler,  would  pro- 
cure his  pardon,  and  bring  him  into  favour.     He  failed 
from  Copenhagen  about  the  end  of  May  A.  D.   1470, 
and  arrived  in  a  few  days  in  the  frith  of  Forth.     As  foon 
as  the  fleet  was  difcovered,  the  countefs  of  An-an  made 
her  efcape  from  Edinburgh  in  difguife,  and  got  on  board 
|ier  hufband's  fiiip.     But  fhe  brought  him  no   comfort, 
tut  that  of  mingling  her  tears  with  his,  and  declaring  her 
j-efolution  to  fhare  in  all  his  fortunes ;  for  fhe  aiTured  him^ 
that  the  power  and  malice  of  his  enemies  were  then  iq 
great,  that  if  he  fell  into  their  hands,  he  would  certainly 
be  put  to  death.     On  receiving  this  alTurance,  the  unfor- 
tunate earl  went  with  his  countefs  on  board  a  Danifh  fliip 
in  his  fleet,  and  immediately  returned  to  Denmark  i:^^)- 

After  the  flight  of  the  earl  of  Arran,  the  fleet  proceed-r  Tlie  kJne:' ^ 
fd  up  the  Frith;  the  queen  landed  at  Leifh,  amidft  the"^^'*^^*^^' 
loud  acclamations  of  a  prodigious  multitude  of  people^ 
^nd  was  married  to  the  king,  with  uncominon  feftivity 
^and  pomp,  June  15,  A.  D.  1470,  the  royal  bridegroom 
being  in  his  feventeenth,  and  the  blooming  bride  in  her 
iixteenth  year.     Q^ieen  Margaret  exceiled  all  the  prin- 
■  cefles  of  that  age  (lays  Ferrerius)  in  beauty  and  the  ele- 
gance of  her  perfon,  but  ftill  more  in  prudence,  piety^ 
modefty,  and  fweetnefs  of  temper  (34)      Ten  days  after 
their  marriage  (June  25),  the  king  granted  her  the  caftle 
and  lordfhip  of  Kilmarnock,  to  purchafe  ornaments  for 
.  jier  head,  and  fome  other  parts  of  drefs,  (35). 

(33)  Buchan.  I.  12.  p.  12,8.  Ferrerius  in  Append,  ad  Hift.Boeth.  f.  388« 
J3I)  id.  ibid.  f.  389.  "  .' 

(35 )  Regifter  of  the  great  feal,  regillei -office,  Edinburgh. 

.»'"'*■'■'■ 
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A.D.  1471.      The  adventures  of  the  unfortunate  earl  of  Anan  after 
^""""^^'''^  his  flight  are  not  certainly  known,  as  different  accounts 
^•^.J^"LerJ*  are  given  of  them  by  different  authors  (36).  All  we  know 
Hamilton    with  Certainty  is,  that  his  confort  bore  him  a  fon  and  a' 
married  to  (^au^hter,  while  fhe  remained  wath  him   in  exile  (37).* 
the^king's    rj^^^  j^.^g  ^^^^  brother,  or  thofe  about  him,  ufed  ever^ 
"  poffible  means  to  prevail  upon  her  to  abandon  her  huP 
band  and  return  home,  but  for  a  confiderable  time  all 
A.  D.  i473.thefe  means  were  inetFe6lual.     At  length  he  dire6i:ed  o^ 
^^^       permitted  her  friends  in  Scotland  to  give  her  hopes,  that- 
A.D.  1474.^^^-^^  complied  with  the  king'^  deiire,  fhe  would  proba-' 
bly  procure  the  reftoration  of  her  hufband  to  his  eftates^ 
and  honours.     Influenced  by  thefe  hopes,  fhe  retumecf 
to  Scotland,  mqft  probably  A.  D.  1473.     But  fhe  foonr 
'    found  that  all  applications  in  favour  of  her  hulband  were 
perfe6i:ly  vain  and  hopelefs,  and  that  other  deligns  werd 
formed.  A  profecution  for  a  divorce  from  him  w^as  com-' 
menced  (but  whether  w^ith  her  confent  or  not,  or  iiponf 
w^hat  gi'ounds,  we  are  not  informed);  and  when  we  con-5 
fider  how-  eafily  divorces  were  obtained  in  thofe  time's,  oit, 
a.  great  variety  of  pretences,  w^e  have  reafon  to  believe 
that  fhe  was  a6l:ually  divorced,  and  her  marriage  with  the 
earl  of  Arran  diffolved.     But  however  that  might  be,  fhe 
v;as  married  to  Jam.es  lord  Hamilton  in  June  A  D.  1474 1 
but  whether  her  former  hufband  was  then  dead  or  not 
is  uncertain.     The  king  gj^nted  a  charter  of  the  lands  of 
Kinneil,  and  feveral  other  efcates,  to  that  lord  and  his 
w'ifc  Mary,   the  king's   lifter^    dated  July    12,   A-   D» 
1474  (38).     As  king  James  was  ftill  young,  it  is  uncer- 
tain W'hat  influence  he  had  in  thefe  tranfa6l'ions. 
>.D.  1475.      Though  the  truce  between  the  two  Britifh  nations  afe. 
Nesotiati-  tbis  timje  was  not  w-ell  obferved,  and  it  was  impolTible  to 
'*"^*  reftrain  the  borderers  from  mutual  depredation^ ;  yet  as 

thofe  who  had  the  chief  dire6Lion  of  affairs  in  both  king- 
doms w^ere  averfe  to  w^ar.,  thefe  dep'redations  did  not  pro- 
duce an  opei{  rupture.  To  prevent  this,  frequent  meet^ 
ings  of  the  commiffioners  of  both  kings  w^ere  held  every 
year,  for  feveral  years,  for  redrefiing  abufes,  and  con- 
triving regulations  for  the  better  obfervation  of  the  truce,^ 
of  which  a  minute  detail  would  afford  little  inftru6Hoi\ 


(35)  Ferrer,  f.  3S7.     Buchan.  p.  229.  (37)  Id.  p.  2,28. 

(38)  Regifter  of  the  g?eat  fea],  James  IILJ 
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nd  no  entertainment      Edward  lY.  after  his  reftoration^A.D.  1475. 

\.  D.  147 1,  that  he  might  be  at  leifurc  to  fix  himfelf^ /— -^ 

irmly  on  the  throne,  and  take  vengeance  on  his  capital 
nemy  the  king  of  France,  laboured  earneftly  to  gain  the 
riendfliip  of  the  king,  the  nobles,  and  people  of  Scot- 
and-  With  this  view,  he  redrefled  all  the  Injuries  of 
i'hich  they  c6mplained  with  great  alacrity,  and  fet  on  foot 

negotiation  for  promoting  intermaiTiages  between  tht 
Teat  families  of  the  tvjro  kingdoms,  and  between  the  two 
oyal  families  (39 )•  In  confequence  of  thefe  negotiati- 
ins,  a  contra6l  of  marriage  was  concluded  at  Edinburgh 
)6tober  265  A.  D.  1474,  between  James  prince  of  Scot - 
and  and  the  princefs  Cecili^t,  king  Edward's  youngefl 
l,aughter,  though  they  WTre  both  in  their  infancy  (40). 

The  lords  of  the  Ifles,  earls  of  Rofs,  had  oftea  rebelled,  A.  D.  i47«. 
ijd  been  often  fubdued,  but  had  never  been  cordial  fub-!'^^^°[^°^' 
e6ls  to  the  kings  of  Scotland.  We  have  already  heard  of  ^^^" 
lae  treafonable  confederacy  into  which  John  lord  of  the 
Hes  and  earl  of  Rofs  entered  with  Edward  IV.  and  how 
hat  confederacy  was  defeated,  A.  D.  1462  (41).  That 
hieftain  having  about  this  timeraifed  fome  frefh  difturb- 
nces,  spd  been  Qbliged  to  fubmit,  he  was  forfaulted 
November  27,  A-  D.  1475,  in  a  parliament  that  met  at 
Edinburgh  on  the  20th  of  that  month.  But  in  the  next 
parliament,  that  met  at  the  fame  place,  July  4,  A.  D. 
■476,  the  king,  at  the  earneft  mqueil  of  the  queen,  and 
n  confideration  of  his  relation  to  the  royal  family,  with 
he  confent  of  the  whole  parliament,  July  25,  reflored 
lim  to  blood,  created  him  a  lord  of  parliament,  by  the 
itle  of  lord  of  the  IJles,  and  granted  him  all  his  eftates, 
vhich  appear  to  have  been  very  great,  except  the  earl- 
lorn  of  Rofs,  the  lordrhips  of  Kintyre  and  Knapdale, 
Arhich  w-ere,  by  an  a6l  of  the  fame  parliainent,  annexed 
:q  the  crown  (42). 

In  the  courfe  of  this  year,  an  unhappy  quarrel  broke  A.  0.1477, 
3ut  between  the  king  and  his  two  brothers,  the  duke  of[Je^e\(^of 
A..lbany  and  the  earl  of  Mar,  which  was  produ6live  of  the  Mar. 
LTioft  fatal  confequences.     James  III.  had  a  tafte  for  die 

(39)  Rym.  Feed,  toiti.  ii.  p.  yj^— 719.  733.  740.  748.  758.  774. 
^76.  786-791. 

(40)  Rym.  Fosd.  torn.  11.  p.  824 — 834.  (41)  See  p.  255,  tec 
(42)  Regift.  Magiy'^i^Ui,  Jacoiji  iii,     Crawford's  Peerage,  p.  Z33. 

^Jack  Aas,  fQj.  6v  ■     •  .— ■        ' 
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A.©..  i477.«fine  ar'^s,  and  fpent  much  of  his  time  in  the  company  o^ 
'^*^'''"«'~^'*^  thofe  who  excelled  in  thcfe  aits,  who  poflefled  a  much 
greater  -ihaie  -of  his  favour  and  bounty  than  they  were  in- 
iitled  to  by  their  I'ank  in  life.  This  gave  great  offence  to 
his  brothers^  and  to  many  of  the  ancient  nobility,  who 
were  at  no  paifis  to  conceal  -their  contempt  and  hatred  of, 
thofe  upftart  fav^ouri-tes,  aad  iheir  dilTatisfafStion  with  the  I 
king  on  their  account.  The  earl  of  Mar^  bein^  y^ung, 
Berce,  and  paiTionate,  was  moii:  unguarded  in  his  exprefr 
lions  of  refentment  againft  the  king,  and  threats  of  venr 
ge^ance  on  his  minions;  for  which  he  was  conhned,  firft 
at  Craigmillar,  and  afterwards  in  the  Canon-gate,  where 
lie  died  (43)'  The  manner  of  his  death  ig  not  ceitainly 
known;  but  the  mofi  probable  aocourit  that  is  gi:ven  of  ijt 
'  feems  to  be  this, — that  .the  excefs  of  his  rage  at  his  con«» 

finement  threw  him  into  a  fever  and  phrcnzy,  of  which  h« 
died  (44). 
A.  D.  1478.     The  death  of  the  earl  of  Mar,  w^ha^ever  the  manner  of 
Efcape  of    it  was,  greatly  increafed  the  di.flatisfa6tion  of  the'difcon^ 
AlbanT^  ^  tcnted  nobles  with  the  king,  and  their  rage  againft  hi? 
favourites.     The  duke  of  Albany,  not  being  able  to  conr 
ceal  his  indignation  and  defigns  of  vengeance,  was  fud- 
denly  feized,  and  committed  a  clgfe  prifoner  to  the  cafllft 
of  Edinburgh,  with  only  one  page  to  attend  him.  Dread- 
ing either  a  public  trial  and  execution,  or  private  alTafTiT 
nation^  the  duke  made  hi|^efcape  out  of  the  caftle  with 
great  difficulty,  and  got  on  board  a  fhip  at  Leith,  w^hich 
c2.iTied  him  to  his  caJftle  of  Dunbar.     Thinking  it  unfafe 
to  ftay  in  that  place,  he  made  his  efcape  into  France  | 
and    the    calile    v/as    foon    after    furrendered    to    the 
king  (45)- 
A  D.  M79-.     The  duke  of  Albany  was  kindly  received  by  Lewis  XI. 
^^■^j^^jJ^Qf  king  of  France;  but  that  wife  prifice  refufed  to  employ 
AlbaDy.       any  other  means  but  intreaty  and  perfuaiion  to  obtain  hi» 
rel^oration.     He  accordingly  fent  John  Ireland,  doctor 
pf  the  Sorbonne,  a  Scotfman,  famous  for  his  eloquence 
and  learning,  as  his  ambaffador  to  the  king  of  Scotland, 
to  perfuade  and  intreat  him  to  be  reconciled  to  his  bro- 
ther, and  reftore  him  to  his  eftates  and  honours.     The 
aHibafTador  was  wtU  chofen,  and  rendered  himfeif  highly 

(43)  Ferrer,  fol.  391.     Buchan.  p.  43^.    Abercromby,  vol.  a.  p.  4^8^ 

(44)  Hawthornden,  p.  47.  (4$}  Ferrer,  p.  35Z.  Buchan.  p.  134- 
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cceptable  to  the  king,-  by  his  preaching  and  converfati-  A-.  D.  1479. 

n;'  but  he  was  obliged  to  return  without  any  fuccefs  in  ''——v— — ' 

isembaffy.     In  the  mean  time,  the  king,  of '  France  pro- 

jred  for  the  d-uke  an  advantageous  maniage  with  a 

aughter  of  the  earl  of  Boulogne,  with  an  ample  fortune ; 

rhich  enabled  him  to  live  in  his  exile  in  a  maBnei' fuita^ 

le  to  his  rank  (4^). 

.That  harmony  and  fi'iendly  irlercourfe  which'had  fub-  A;  D.  1480* 

fted  feveral  years  between  tlie  two  Br itifh  courts,  was  fj^^^^J.^°^ 

ow  unhappily  interrupted.     This  was  owing  to  the  in--  between 

iguesofthe  duke  of  Albany^  and  a  difcontented  party  England 

f  the  Scots  nobility,  who  carried  on  a  treafonable  corre-  ^^^^^^' 

Donderice  with  the  king  of  England,  and  the  exiled  earl 

f  Douglas,  inviting  them  to  invade  their  country,  and 

romiiing  them^  their  afliftance.     Though  king  Edward 

ad  often  deslared  the  moft  determined  refolution  to  ob- 

:rve  the  truce  that  then  fubfifled  between  the  two  nati^ 

ns;'  nay,  though  he  had  concluded  a  contra6fc  of  marri- 

ge  between  the  prince  of  Scotland  and  Kis  youngeft 

aughter,  and  had  even  paid  a  part  of  her  portion,  he 

ad  not  the  refolution  to  refift  tht  profpe^  that  now  pre- 

inted  itfelf,  of  recovering  the  town  of  Berwick,'  and  o£ 

aining  oth^r  advantages,,   by   the  diftra6lions    of  his 

eighboursi     The  borderers  were  encouraged  to  make 

icuriions  into  Scotland ;  v/hich  w^re  inftantly  returned^.  , 

nd  the  flames  of  war  vi^ere  kindled  in  a  moment  (47): 

a  the  preamble  to  the  commiffioa  which  he  granted^ 

i2Ly  rz,  A^  I>v  1480,.  tb  his  brother  Riehard  duke  of 

rlouceft^r,  to  be  his  lieutenant-general,  he  fays,-  that— i 

•  James  king  of  Scotland,,  inflamed  with  irtveterate  en^ 

^  mity  and  obdurate  hatred,  difregarding  the  honour  of 

^  his  own  name,  and  defpiflng  all  nobility,,  had  deter^ 

^  mined  to  break  all  his  promifes}  and  riiake  war  upoa 

'  him  :" — expreifions  w^hich  v/ere  plainh/'  calculated  t^ 

)leafe  the  difcontented  nobles  of  Scotland  (4^).      He 

granted  another  commiffion,  June  20,    to  the  duke  of 

•rloucefter,  the  earl  of  Noithumberland^  and  many  other 

ords'  and  gentlemen^,  to  aixay  all  his  fubjedts  capable  of 


(46)  Ferrer.  ,fol.  39a. 

(^47)  Rym.  F'fEd.  torn.  li.  p.  43.  41153.     Stow,  p.  4.3a; 

(48.),  Rym.  F«4.  toro.  la.  p.  115, 
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A.  D.  1480.  beating  arms  m  the  northern  counties^  to  defend  the  king 

^"""""y^'^  dom  againft  the  Scots  (49). 

fittatagem.  King  James,  either  inftig?lted  by  the  king  of  Francii 
and  his  own  confidents^  or  forced  to  it  by  prepa 
rations  in  England,  prepared  for  war.  The  incurfioui 
of  the  Englifh  rouled  the  national  animofity  of  th 
Scots,  who  crowded  to  his  fiandard  ;  and  he  foon  fou6« 
himfelf  at  the  head  of  a  gallant  army,  with  which  h 
marched  tow^lds  the  borders,  before  the  duke  of  Gloa 
cefter Was  ready  to  oppofe  him.  Bat  his  progrefs  wa 
flopped  by  a  ilratagem.  A  meffenger,  or  rather  one  wli 
pretended  to  be  a  meifenger,  from  the  pope's  legate  i 
England,  met  him,  and  in  the  pope's  name  injoine 
him  to  lay  down  his  arms,  that  all  Chriftian  prince 
might  unite  their  forces  againft  the  common  enemy,  tfe 
Turks.  James,  naturally  diiinclind  to  war,  and  be 
lieving  that  a  fimilar  injunction  (as  he  was  told)  ha 
been  laid  on  the  king  of  England,  difbanded  his  ai 
my  (50).  Towards  the  end  of  this  year,  the  EngH 
army,  commanded  by  the  duke  of  Gloucefter,  made  a 
unfuccefsful  attempt  on  the  town  and  caftle  of  Be 
wick  (51). 

A.D.  14.S1.     A  concife  account  hath  been  already  given  of  the  traf 

Jrepara-     fa^lious  bctwccn  the  two  Britifli  nations   in  this  and  tl. 

tT^  °fi  two  fucceeding  years  ^  but  in  this  place  it  will  be  prop< 
to  be  a  little  more  particular  (52).  Edward,  determine 
to  make  an  attempt  againft  Scotland  by  fea,  granted  cott 
jniffions,  February  15,  to  certain  mafters  of  fhips,  1 
prefs  as  many  failors  as  would  be  fufficient  to  man  a  Hh 
of  eleven  fail  againft  his  faithlefs  and  ancient  enemy  th 
king  of  Scots  (53).  He  gave  a  fimilar  commiffior 
March  2,  to  nine  gentlemen,  to  provide  artillery,  air 
munition,  and  arms  of  all  kinds>  to  be  carried  into  th 
4iorth,  for  the  ufe  of  an  army,  to  reiift  an  expelled  ir 
vafion  from  Scotland  (54).  That  nothing  might  divd 
the  attention  of  his  fubje61s  from  the  bufmcfs  of  tl 
war,  he  iTiut  up  the  courts  of  juftice  dll  Michaelmas  ($$_ 
He  alfo  appointed  commiffioners  to   negotiate  a  trea 

(49)Rym.  Fosd.  torn,   la.  p.  T17. 

(co)  Abercromby,  vol.  4.  p.  434.  Bltck  A£ls,  fol.  6^. 

(51)  Ib;d,  (52)  See  p.   167--169. 

(53)R)m.  Feed.  torn.  la,  p.   135*.  (54)  ^d.  ibid,  p,  14©, 

(cjj  Id.  ibid.  p.  i^i, 
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with  his  moft  dear  eoufiris,  the  lord  of  the  Ifles  and^.  D.  14S1. 
Donald  Gome  ;  and,  in  a  word>  negle6led  nothing  to  ^"^^  ' 
render  himfeif  formidable  to  his  enemies  (56). 

King  James  was  no  lefs  a6live  in  his  preparations.  Parliament. 
He  called  a  parUament,  which  met  at  Edinburgh  April 
2,  and  formed  the  moft  fpirited  refolutions  for  a  vigorous 
profecution  of  the  war.  They  declared  their  own  and 
their  fovereign's  pacific  difpolitions  and  willingnefs  to 
keep  the  truce,  which  had  been  intimated  to  the  king  of 
England  by  a  herald  and  purfuivant,  who  had  be^n  de- 
tained long,  and  fent  back  contemptuoufly  without  any 
anfwer.  They  expreffed  the  ftrongeft  refentment  againft 
the  reifar  (robber)  Edward,  who  prompted  by  avarice 
and  ambition,  had  determined,  if  he  could,  to  make  a 
conqueft  of  the  kingdom,  and  folemnly  promifed  to- de- 
fend their  king's  perfon  and  family  with  their  lives  and 
fortunes,  as  their  ancestors  had  often  done.  The  king, 
on  his  part,  confidering  the  fmcere  affe^ion  and  hearty 
love  of  his  fubje61s,  promifed  to  govern  according  to 
law,  and  by  the  advice  of  his  parliament,  which  ap- 
pointed ambaffadors  to  be  fent  by  the  king  and  the  three 
eftates  to  the  king  of  France,  to  folicit  his  affiftance* 
They  commanded  all  the  lieges  to  be  armed,  and  fre- 
quently exercifed,  and  to  join  the  royal  ftandard  within 
eight  days  after  they  were  charged  :  they  beftowed  the 
higheft  praifes  on  the  king,  for  h-.ving  repaired  the  for- 
tifications of  Berwick,  and  furnifhed  it  with  a  garrifori 
of  500  men,  at  his  own  expence  ;  and,  in  confideration 
of  this,  the  three  eftates  engaged  to  raife  and  pay  500 
men  to  defend  the  other  eaftlesonthe  borders  ;  they  com- 
manded all  the  lords  to  foitify  their  own  caftles,  and 
furnifh  them  with  artillery,  ammunition,  and  men  :  they 
made  many  excellent  regulations  for  procuring  and  con- 
veying intelligence  ;  and  ftill  further,  to  fliow  their  loy- 
alty, they  ordered  a  proclamation  to  be  publifhed,  of- 
fering the  reward  of  a  freehold  eftate  of  too  marks  a- 
year,  and  1000  marks  in  money,  to  any  man  who  fhould 
kill,  or  bring  to  the  king,  the  exiled  earl  of  Douglas, 
and  fmalicr  rewards  lor  his  accomplices  (5.7).     It  is  very 

(56}  id.  ibiU  (57}  See  Black  Aas,  fol.  55—58. 

remarkable 
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A.  i>.  uSt.i'emarkablej  that  Archibald   earl   of  Angus  was  prefent 
^^■^'^y'^'^  in  this  affe61ionate  and  loyal  parliament,  and  was  fworn 
in,  April   li,  warden   of  the  eaft   marches,  a  place  of 
the  greateft  triift  arid   honour  (58).     This  difco vers  the' 
deep  dilTimulation   of  that   great  earl,  M'ho  was    a  moii 
inveterate  enemy  to  the  unhappy  king,  as  foon  after  ap- 
peared. 
Military         Though  great  armies  were  raifed  in  both  kingdoms 
•peratioas.  ^v^j^  year,  and   marched  towards  the  borders,  they  Hood 
on  the  defenlive,  arid    did  not  come  to  any  deciftve  ac- 
tion.    The   Englifh   fleet,  with  troops  on  board,  failed 
up  the  frith  of  Forth  ;  and  the  troops  attempting  to  land 
in  feveral  places,  were  repulfed.     At  length  they  burnt 
the  village  of  Blacknefs,  carried  off  a  few  merchant  fhips^ 
and  then  returned  to  flieir  own  coafts  (59}. 
A.  D.  1462.     Alexander  duke  of  Albany,  finding  it  impoflible  to 
Treaties,     perfuade  the  king  of  France  to  affift  him  in  making  war 
againft  his  brother  arid  his  native  country,  privately  left ' 
his  family,  arid  came  over  to  the  court  of  England  in  the 
fpririg  of  this  year  (60).     Soon  after  his  arrival,  he  en- 
tered into  fuch  engagements  with  king  Edward  as  difco- 
ver  him  to  have  been-  a  man  void  of  every  principle  of  ho- 
iiour,  and  capable  of  the  moft  criminal  and  atrocious  en- 
terprifes.     By  a  charter,  dated  at  Fothei'irigay,  June  10'  1 
(in  which  he  llyled  himfelf  Alexander  kirig  of  Scotland^   | 
with  as  little  ceremony  as  if  his  brother  king  James  and  . 
all  his  children  had  been  dead),  he  engaged- — to  fwear' 
fealty  to   king  Edward  for  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,.- 
within  fix  months  after  he  had  got  polTefriori  of  the  great- 
er pirt  of  that  kingdom — to  diifolve  all  the  corifedera-  . 
cies  between  Scotland  and  France — arid  to  furrender  the 
town  and  caftle  of  Benvick  (61).     The  day  after  he  en- 
tered into  ftill  more  bafe  and  infamous  engagements.     In 
a  charter,  dated  June  11,  he  had  the  meanriefs  to  flyle 
himfelf,  "  King  of  Scotland,  by  the  gift  of  the  king  of  . 
^'  Englarid,"  and  engaged  to  give  up  Annandale,  Lid- 
difdale,  Eikdale,  and  Ewfdale,  with  the  caf!le  of  Loch-  ; 
maben.  Nay>  though  he  had  a  conne6liori  with  a  daugh-' ' 
j.  tCTof  the  earl  of  Orkney,  which  the  lady  and  her  family" 

(58)  Records  of  Parliament,  148 1,  Regifter-office,  EdioburgJr. 

(59)  Ferrer,  fol.  3^4.  (60)  R/m.  FcEd.  torn*  i%,  p.  154- 
1,61)  Ryin.  Feed.  torn.  iz.  p.  15$. 
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eiteemed  a  la^^^ul  marriage,  and  though  he  was  folernnly  A.  D.  1482. 
married  to  a  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Boulogne,  and  had  "^-"^r""**^ 
a  fon  by  each  of  thefe  ladies ;  yet  he  now  engaged  to 
marry  the   princefs    Cecilia,    king    Edward's   youngeli 
daughter  (who  had  becU  contra6ted  to  James  prince  of 
Scotland),  if  he  could  get  clear  of  other  women  (62).  In 
a  word,  nothing  could  be  more  diflionourabie  tlian  the 
defigns  of  tlie  duke  of  Albany  at  this  time;  and  yet  that 
duke  is  reprefented  by  the  generality  of  our  hiflorians, 
and  was  then  believed  by  the  great  body  of  the  people,  to 
be  an  innocent,  opprelied  patriot,  and  his  brother  king 
James  a  mofl  cruel,  unprovoked  tyrant. 

As  foon  as  Edv/ard  had  concluded  thefe  treaties  with  Berwick  in- 
the  duke  of  Albany,  he  appointed,  June  12,  his  Brother  ^^^^'^• 
the  duke  of  Gloucefter  his  lieutenant-General,  to  com- 
^mand  the  army  againft  Scotland  (6^).  That  army,  con- 
lifting  of  22,500  chofen  men,  rendezvoufed  at  Alnwick  ; 
and  marching  from  thence  under  the  command  of  the 
dukes  of  Gloucefter  and  Albany,  the  earl  of  Northum- 
berland, and  feveral  other  noblemen,  invefted  the  town 
and  caftle  of  Berwick  about  the  beginning  of  July  (64). 

King  James,  having  raifed  an  army  to  oppofe  this  for-  The  king's 
hiidable  invaiion,  dire61ed  his  march  towards  the  bor-  favourues 
ders;  and  about  the  end  of  June  encamped  at  the  town   ^°^^  * 
of  Lauder.     At  that  place  a  cruel  and  unexpe6ted  tra- 
gedy was  a61ed,  which  threatened  the  ruin  of  the  king 
and  kingdom.     Archibald  Douglas,  earl  of  Angus,  was 
at  that  time  the  moft  powerful  nobleman  in  Scotland, 
having  obtained  from  the  crown  many  of  the  eftates  of  the 
exiled  earl  of  Douglas.     He  was  married  to   a  daughter 
of  the  late  regent  Robert  lord  Boyde  j  and  though  he  was 
not  involved  in  the  ruin  of  the  Boydes,  he  fecretly  re- 
lented the  feverity  with  which  they  had  been  treated,  and 
was  deeply  engaged  in  the  treaibnable  fchemes  of  the 
duke  of  Albany.     This  potent  earl  had  a  private  meet- 
ing in  the  night  with  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  his 
paitv,  in  the  church  of  Lauder,  to  confult  about  the  de- 
i^ruclion  of  the  royal  favourites,  as  the  moft  etTe6lual 
means  of  diftrefling  the  king  and  defeating  the  prefent 
expedition.  At  this  meeting  one  of  the  members  repeated. 

(6a,)  Id.  Ibid.  {63)  Ryra.  Feed.  torn.  12,.  p.  156. 

(64)  Stow,  p.  43a. 

Vol.  V.  T  the 
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A.D.  1481.  the  following  fable:  "The  mice,"  fald  he,  **  held 
'^'^nr"*^"  a  meeting,  to  confult  about  the  beft  means  of  preferv- 
*^  ing  themfelves  from  the  cats.  One  moufe  propofed  to 
*^  hang  a  bell  about  the  cat's  neck,  that,  by  its  ringing 
*'  when  the  cat  moved,  theymi";ht  have  warning  of  their 
**  danger.  But  when  it  was  aiKed_,  Who  will  bell  the 
*^  cat  P  none  of  them  had  fo  much  courage,"  The  earl 
of  Angus  taking  the  hint^  cried  out — I  will  bell  the  cat; 
which  procured  him  the  nick-name  o{  Archibald  BeU-ihe- 
X   ^  cat  ever  after-     Having  formed  their  plan,  they  left  tlie 

church  j  and,  attended  by  a  body  of  armed  men,  entered 
the  royal  tent  early  in  the  morning,  and  there  feized  fix 
of  the  king's  moft  favoured  confidents,  viz.      Robert 
Cochran  an  architect,  mafter  of  the  workSj  fir  Williani 
Rogers  a  mufician,  Thomas  Pr^fton,  James   Hommel, 
William  Torfefan,  and  one  Leonard.     John  Ramfay  of 
Bahnain,    a  young  gentleman  of  a  good  family,   was' 
faved,  by  clafping  the  king  in  his  arms.     After  upbraid- 
ing the  king  in  very  ievere  terms,  for  fpending  his  time 
in  fuch  unworthy  company,  they  carried  off  the  fix  un- 
happy vi6lims5  and  hanged   them   over  the  bridge  of 
Lauder.     The  king,  ilruck  with  confternation  at  this 
cruel  outrage,  retired,  with  his  uncle  the  earl  of  Athol, 
and  fome  other  noblemen,  to  the  caftle  of  Edinburgh,  or 
(as  fome  hi ftorians  report)  was  carried  thither,  and  guard- 
ed as  a  prifoner.     The  army  difbanded  in  great  confufi- 
on,    every  chieftain  condu<5ling  his  followers  wherever 
he  pleafed  (65). 
frogrefs  of     The  garrifon  in  the  town  of  Berwick,  having  proba- 
tive EngiifKbly  heard  of  what  had  happened  at  Lauder,  furrendered 
^^^^'         that  place  to  the  Englifli  arm.y  >  but  the  lord  Haile^,  who . 
commanded  in  the  caftle,  made  a  brave  defence.     The 
dukes  of  Glouccfter  and  Albany,  not  thinking  it  prudent 
to  fpend  their  time  before  that  fortrefs,  left  four  thoufand 
men   to  block  it  up,  and  marched  northward  with  the 
reft  of  their  army.    They  met  with  no  enemy  by  the  way, 
and  took  pofleilion  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh  without  any^ 
oppofition  (66). 

(65)  Ferrer,  f,  39^.     Buchan.  ]ib.  11.  p.  134.     Hawthornden,  p.  5^^' 
CodlVrok,  p.   123,   ^c.   Abcrcromb)/,  vol.  z,"|).44^. 
(6/5)  Abcrcromby,  vwl,  2,.  p.  450. 
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It  is  hardly  pofTible  to  conceive  any  country  in  a  more  A.  D.  148a. 


Pacifica- 
tion. 


deplorable  condition  than  Scotland  was  at  this  time. 
The  king  was  lliut  up  in  the  caftle  of  Edinburgh,  and 
the  queen  and  prince  in  the  caftle  of  Stirling;  the  nobi- 
lity were  divided  into  fa61ions,  and  the  enemy  in  polTeffi- 
on  of  the  capital :  but  it  was  faved  by  the  wifdom  and 
fortitude  of  a  fev/  real  patriots.  William  archbifliop  of 
St.  Andrew's,  James  biiliop  of  Dunkeld,  Andrew  lord 
Evandale,  chancellor,  and  Golin  earl  of  Argyle,  who 
had  formed  a  fmall  army  of  their  followers  near  Had- 
dington, lent  propofals  for  an  accommodation  to  the 
dukes  of  Gloucefter  and  Albany,  which  were  favourably 
received,  and  an  accommodation  was  concluded  at  Edin- 
burgh Auguft  2,  on  the  following  condidons: — i.  The 
above  prelates  and  noblemen  engage,  that  if  the  duke  of 
Albany  iliall  behave  as  a  loyal  fubje6i:  to  his  brother 
James  king  of  Scotland,  he  lliould  enjoy  perfe61;  freedom 
and  fafety  in  that  kingdom.  2.  That  they  would  prevail 
upon  the  king  to  lellore  him  to  all  his  honours,  offices, 
and  eftates.  3.  That  they  would  procure  a  pardon  for 
him  and  all  his  followers  (except  luch  as  were  excepted 
by  the  laft  parliament),  for  all  crimes,  and  particularly 
for  his  afpiring  to  the  throne  when  he  was  in  England; 
4.  That  they  would  procure  the  ratification  of  ail  this 
by  the  king  in  the  next  parliament  (67).  By  the  third 
article  in  the  above  agreement  it  plainly  appears,  that 
fome  of  the  treafonable  tranfa6Hons  of  the  duke  of  Al- 
bany in  England,  particularly  his  intended  ufurpation  of 
the  throne,  had  come  to  the  knowledge  of  king  James 
and  his  minifters.  What  induced  the  dukes  of  Gloucef- 
ter and  Albany  to  make  this  agreement,  and  drop  the  pro- 
fecution  of  their  fcliemes  of  conqueft,  it  is  difficult  to  dif- 
cover,  but  it  will  foon  appear  that  they  had  ftiU  thefe 
fchemes  in  view. 

Soon  after  this  pacification,  the  duke  of  Gloucefter  Greataefs 
returned  with  his  army  into  England,  and  the  duke  of'^^, 'j^^^^^^^^ 
Albany  joined  his  countrymen.  Having  vifited  the  queen 
and  prince  at  Stirling,  he  came  back  to  Edinburgh, 
where  a  very  curious  piece  of  political  mumm.ery  was 
exhibited.  '  The  duke,  affifted  by  the  provoft,  bailies, 
and  fome  of  the  citizens,  made  an  attack  upon  the  caf- 

{6-])  Rym.  Fad.  tora.iz.  p.  i6q. 

T  z  tie. 
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A.  D.  14^1- tie,  took  it  by  affauk,  and  fet  the  king  at  liberty,  with- 
out one  drop  of  blood  being  fpik  on  either  fide.     The 
king  received  his  brother  With  the  flrongeft  expreilioris 
of  gratitude  for  his  deliverance  ;  and  the  duke  made  the 
warmeft  profeihons  of  inviolable  lore  and  loyalty   to  the 
.  king.     To   corivirice  tha  people  that  the  recoilciliation 
"between  the  royal  brothers  was  pei-fecfily  lincere  and  cor- 
dial, they  rode  on  one  horfe  froni  the  caftle   to  Holy- 
rood'houfe,  aniioil  the  acclamations  of  the  deluded  mul- 
titude (68).     This  farce  (for  it  deferfes  nd  better  name) 
M^as  caitied  jR: ill  further.    The  ddke  of  Albany  'vVas  con- 
ftituted   lieutenant-general   of  the   kingdom^  lord  high 
admiral,  and  warden  both  of  the  eail  and  wc/l  marches, 
.  by  which  die  whole  power  of  the  crown  was  put"  into  his 
hands.     Bclides   all  this,  the  king  made  him  a  grant  of 
the  earldoms  of  iMar  and  Garioch,  which,  with  his  great 
ei^ates   of  Albariy,  March,  Annand^le,  and  the  Ille  of 
Man,  made  him  as  opulent  as  he  was  powerful.     In  the 
preamble  of  that  grant,  the  king  loiidiS  the  duke  with  the 
higheft   praifes  for   his  fidelity,  loyalty,  fraternal  afl'ec- 
tion,  faidiful   ferviCes,  &c.  ;  though   he  perfe611y  well 
knew  that  he  had  come  with  an  Eiigiifii  army  ro  dethrone 
iiimfelf  arid   difinherit  his  pckerity  (69).     A    few  days 
after  (November  16),  the  king  gave  a  charter  to  the  pro- 
Toft,  baihes,  and  ccmmuriitV  of  Edinburgh,  called  the 
golden  charier y  containing  various  gifts    and    privileges, 
which  tlicy   had   merited  by  their  loyalty  and  important 
fervices  (70). 
A.D.  T4?3.'    The  feeming  recoilciliatiori  of  the  royal  brothers,  and 
the  profperity  of  the  duke  of  Albany,  vfere  of  fliort  du- 
ration".    That  turbulent  ambitious  duke,  feaiing,  or  pre- 
tending to   fear,  feme  machinations  againft  his  life,  re- 
tired from  court-  about  the   beginni.^g  of  this  year,  and 

(68)  Pifcottie,  p.  ^%. 

(69)  Nos  alia  mente  confiderans  fiiJem,  legaJitatem,  amorem,  benc- 
volentiam,  fraLerxiam  caritatem,  pietatem,  cordiale  iervitium,  et  virtu- 
tis  obfeqnium,  quod  r'rate.  nofter  cariffirrius  Alexander  AJbanie  dux,  co« 
rhes  Marchic,  deminus  valL:.  Afinadic  et  Mannie,  geneiaiis  iocum  ttncns,, 
maghus  regni  noiTii  ac'mirah  ,  ac  guardianus  orlentalium  et  occidenta- 
lium  m:iichiarnm  cjul'dem  verl'u?  Angliarii,  nobis  jamduduni  provide 
prsertitit,  noflram  de  carceribus  ex  caftro  j  oftr  de  Edinburgh  liberaa-, 
<lo  perlbnam,  &c.     Ex  Regift.  Magni  Sigilli  Jacobi  III.  EdUburgh. 

(70;  E-K.  Kegift.  Msgni  Sigilli  Jsiccbi  III,  Edijibvr|ii. 
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fliuthimfelf  up  in  his  ftrong  caftle  of  Dunbar,  and  re- A.  P.  1483- 
newed  his -trenfcnable  correfpondence  with  the  court  of^  ^ 

England.     IJe  gave  a  commiiiiion,  January  12,  to  three 
of  his  moft  zealous  partifans,  and  bittereft  enemies   of 
the    king   his  bi:other,  Archibald  Bell-the-cat,  earl  of 
Angus,  Andrew  lord  Gray,  and  Sir  James  Liddale  of 
Halkerftone,  to  renew  the  treaty   of  Fctheringay  with, 
Edward  IV.  wh^  appointed^  February  9,  Herny  eavi  of 
Northumberland,  John  lord  Scroope,  aad  Sir  William;- 
Parre,  to  treat  with  them.     Th^ie  commiilioners  met  at 
Weftmin-fter,  and  concluded  a  treaty,  February  1 1,  that 
fixes  an  indelible  ftain  of  infamy  on  the  charailcr  of  the 
duke   of  Albany^  and  of  all   who  promoted   his   bafe 
defigns.      By    that    treaty   it   io  #ipulated, — i.    T^at 
there  fhall  be  entire  love  and  friendfhip  between  king  Ed- 
ward and   the  duke  of  Albany  ;  and  that  they  fhall  aliift 
each   other,    wnth   all    their  power,    againft    all   men:. 
2.  That  there  iliall  be  a  truce  between  the  fubje6'ts  of  the 
kino- of  England  and  the  favourers  of  the  duke  of  Albany, 
who  fliall  .give  one  lifl  of  their  names,  and  another  of  the 
names   of  thofe  who  were  not  his  friends,  that  the  laft 
might  not   have    the   benefit  of  the   truce :     3.    That 
the   dukes    of  .Gloucefter    and    Albany,  ^  the    earls  of 
Northumberland   and  Angus,   fliall    be  judges  of  all 
violations    of  this  truce  :  4.    That   during  the   truce, 
the    duke  of  Albany  fhall   exert  aU   his   power  to  ac- 
quire the  crown  of  Scotland   to  himfelf,  that  he   and 
the   nobles   of  his  party  may  do  mighty  fervice  to  the 
king  of  England  againft  the  king  of  France  :   5.  That 
king  Ed\^/ard  fhall  aifift  the  duke  with  competent  forces 
j  in  acquiring  the  crown  ;  and  that  the  duke  fhall  never 
'make  peace  with  his  brother  James,  or   any  of  his  oif- 
fprlng  :  6.  The  three  ambafiadors  engage  for  themfelvcs>^ 
on  their  honour  and    knighthood,  that  if  the  duke  of 
Albany    fiiall    d.eceafe    ^^^thout     Iflue,    they,    and  all 
whom' they  can  influence,  lliall  become  fubie6ls  of  the 
king  of  England,  and  lliall  keep  their  caftles  from  James, 
now  king  of  Scots,  and  his  fucceffors  :   7.  That  the  duke 
of  Albanvj  within  forty  days  after  he  obtains  the  crown, 
fliall  diifolve  all  the  leagues  between  his  kingdom  ancj 
France  :  8.  That  the   duke,  when   he  becomes  king, 
ifhall  declare  hipnfelf,  his  heirs,  his  nobles,  and  all  his 
fubjeds,  to  be  for  the  king  of  England,  to  f^rve  him 

with 
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A. D.  1483.  with  all  their  forces,  at  their  own  coft,  as  often  as  re- 
^"•""T'^*-^  quired,  againft  all  princes,  particularly  againft  the  king 
of  France  :   9.  That  the  duke  and  his  heirs  fliall  never 
claim  the  town  of  Berwick  :    10.  That  the  duke,  when 
king,  fhall  rcftore  the  earl  of  Douglas  to  his  lands,  ac- 
cording to  an  agreement  between  that  earl  and  the  ear! 
of  Angus  ;   11.  That  the  duke,  being  king,  fhall  marry- 
one  of  the  king  of  England's  daughters,  without  a  for- 
tune.    Could  any  thing  be  more  unnatural  and  infamous 
than  this  treaty  on  the  part  of  the  duke  of  Albany  and  his 
ambaffadors  ?  How  .much  was  king  James  to  be  pitied, 
who  had  fuch  a  brother  and  fuch  fubje61s  (71)!  And  yet 
(fo  mach  are  the   chara61ers  of  princes  and  great  men 
fometimes   miftaken  by  their  contemporaries,  and  mif- 
reprefented  to    pofterity)   the    duke  and   his   confede- 
rates were  believed  by  a  great  body  of  the  people  to  be 
the  champions  of  the  honour  and  independency  of  their 
country,  and   have  been  celebrated  as  fuch  by  fome  of 
our  hiftorians  (72). 
Death  of         The  effeds  of  this  treaty  were  prevented,  by  the  death 
queen  Mar-  of  the  king  of  England,  in  lefs  than  t'wo  months  after  it 
gaiet.         was  concluded.     King  James,  about  the  fame  time,  loft 
his  amiable  and   virtuous   confort,  queen  Margaret  of 
Denmark,  who  died  at  Stirling,  and  was  buried  in  the 
abbey  of  Cambuikenneth,  near  that  town. 
Parliament.      K^ij^g  J^m.es,  having  difcovered  the  treafonable  corref- 
*  pondence  of  the  duke  of  Albany  v/ith  the  court  of  Eng- 
land, caufed  him  and  Sir  James  Liddale  of  Halkerfton 
to  be  fummoned  to  appear  before  a  parliament  that  was 
to  meet  at  Edinburgh,  June  27>  A.  D.  148J,  to  anfwer 
to  a  charge  of  high  treafon.     They  both  made  their  ef- 
cape  into  England  ;  and  the  duke,  before  his  departure, 
delivered  his  caftle  of  Dunbar  to  an  Englifhgarrifon  from 
Berwick.     Their  tiials  came  on  in  parliament,  July   8,. 
when  they  were  found  guilty  o^  high  treafon   (in  their/ 
abfence,  but  on   the  clearcft   evidence),  condemned  to'' 
death,  and  all  their  honours,  omcc^j,  lands,  and  goods, 
forfeited.     But  what  is  moft  remarkable,  both   the  earf 
of  Angus  and  the  lord  Gray,  (who  w^ith  Sir  J^mes  Lid- ' 

(71)  Rym.  Feed.  um.  la.  p.  173— 175- 

(72)  Buchan.  iiiJ.  li.p.  233.     Fitrcottie,    p.  85.     Godfcroft,  p.  227^  ' 

dale. 
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dale,  had  made  the  above  ti'eafonable  treaty  with  Ed- A.  D.  1483, 
ward  IV. ),  fat  as  judges  at  thefe  trials  ;  and  were  even 
appointed  mernbers  of  a  committee  to  inquire  of  what 
lands  and  goods  the  two  condemned  traitors  were  pof- 
felled  (73).  Whether  Angus  and  Gray  had  fo  efl"e6la- 
ally  concealed  their  treafons  as  to  efcape  fufpicion  ;  or 
their  great  power  aiid  that  of  their  friends  prote6led  them ;  ^ 

or  the  king,  by  this  extraordinary  lenity,  hoped  to  gain 
them,  it  is  inipolfible  for  us,  at  this  diftance  of  tirne^ 
to  difcover.  But  ceitainly  nothing  ever  exceeded  the 
effrontery  of  thefe  two  lords,  in  fitting  in  judgment  ou 
their  accomplices,  with  whom  they  knew  they  w^ere 
equally  guilty, 

William  lord  Crichton,  a  zealous  partifan  of  the  duke  A,D.  1484. 
of  Albany,  fordfied  his  caftle  of  Crichton,  and  refufed  ^^^^'^"^^^ff 
to  furrender  it  to  the  king ;  but  finding  that  it  was  jiot 
tenable,  he  fled  into  England.  In  the  next  feifion  of 
parliament  that  met  at  Edinburgh,  February  24,  A.  T>. 
1484,  lord  Crichton  was  found  guilty  of  high  treafon  ; 
and  the  earl  of  Angus  and  lord  Gray,  ftill  wearing  the 
mafk  of  loyalty^  fat  as  judges  at  his  trial (74).  At  the 
carncft  requeft  of  parliament,  the  king  promifed  to  give 
no  remiffion  to  any  perfon  convicted  of  treafon,  for  two 
years  to  come  :  a  promife  which  the  too  great  tender- 
nefs  of  his  heart  did  not  permit  him  to  keep  (75).  The 
parliament  further  advifed  the  king  to  a  ftri61;  obferva- 
tion  of  the  truce  that  had  been  made  with  England,  to 
take  great  pains  to  reconcile  his  nobility  to  each  other, 
and  to  befiege  the  caftle  of  Dunbar  in  the  beginning  of 
May  (76).  But  this  laft  advice  was  either  not  complied 
with,  or  the  attempt  was  unfuccefsful. 

When   the   duke   of  Albany  amved  in   England,  he  Battle  of 
found  every  thing  in  confulion;  and  his  great  friend  the  Lochma- 
duke  of  Gloucefter,  who  had  ufurped  that  throne,  in  no  *'"" 
condition  to  affift  him  to  ufurp  another.     But  being  in- 
flamed by  ambition  and   incapable  of  repofe,  he  deter^ 
mined,  with  the  aid  of  the  long-exiled  earl  of  Douglas, 
to  try  his  fortune  in  the  held.     Having  collected  a  body 
of  about  500  horfemen,  chiefly  compoied  of  the  robbers 

(73)  Recordsof  Parliament  in  the  Regifter-office,  Edinburgh, 

(74)  Records  of  Parliament  in  the  liegifter-office,  Edinburgh. 

(75)  Ibid.     Black  Afts,  f.  70.  (76)  Ibid. 

and 
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A.D.  i484.jipd  plunderers  In  the  Engllfh  borders,  the  duke  and 
^''''~^^"'"**^  earl  entered  Annandale,  and  approached  the  town  of 
Lochmaben,  June  22,  being  the  day  of  a  great  fair. 
The  people  at  this  fair,  having  their  arm?  (according  to 
the  ciiftom  of  the  borders  in  thofe  times)  to  prote6l  their 
goods,  the  lairds  of  Johnftone,'  Cockpool,  and  other 
gentlemen,  put  themfelves  at  their  head,  and  oppofed 
the  invaders.  A  fierce  coniiicl  enfued,  which  continued 
feveral  hours,  with  various  fuccefs.  At  length  the  Eng- 
lifh  were  put  to  flight ;  the  duke  of  Albany  efcaped  by 
the  fwiftnefs  of  his  horfe;  but  the  earl  of  Douglas  was 
taken  by  Alexander  Kirkpatrick,  and  carried  prifoner 
to  Edinburgh.  Nothing  can  place  the  m.erciful  difpofi- 
tion  of  king  James  in  a  fairer  point  of  view  than  hi? 
treatment  of  this  hoaiy  traitor,  who  had  been  the  author 
of  fo  many  troubles  to  his  country.  Inllead  of  com- 
manding him  to  be  executed  on  his  former  fentence,  or 
bringing  him  to  trial  for  his  recent  treafons,  he  only 
confined  him  to  the  abbey  of  Lindores  (77)-  How  in- 
excufable  are  thofe  hiftorians  who  have  r^prefented  this 
prince  as  a  cruel,  implacable  tyrant,  who  never  forgave 
an  injury  (78). 
Death  of  Soon  after  his  repulfe  at  Lochm.aben,  the  duke  of 
Albany.  Albany  left  England,  and  went  to  the  court  of  France, 
where  he  received  a  wound  in  a  tournament,  of  which  he 
died  {"())'  This  turbulent,  ambitious  prince,  who  had 
formed  fo  many  conipiracies  againfl:  his  too  indulgent 
brother,  left  two  fons,  Alexander  bifliop  of  Moray,  and 
John  duke  of  Albany,  who  became  regent  of  Scotland 
in  the  minority  of  James  V  (80). 
Truce,  Sec.  The  captivity  of  the  earl  of  Douglas,  and  the  death  of 
the  diake  of  Albany,  broke  all  the  meafures  of  the  earl 
of  Angus  and  his  partifans,  and  obliged  them  to  remain 
quiet  for  fome  time  They  were  under  the  greater  necef- 
fity  of  doing  this,  that  a  three-years  truce  with  England 
was  concluded  at  Nottingham^,  September  21,  A.  D. 
1484 ;  and  at  the  fame  place,  on  the  fame  day,  a  contrail 
of  marriage  was  figned  by  the  plenipotentiaries  of  both 
kings,  between  James  prince  of  Scotland  and  Ann  de  la 
Pole,  daughter  to    the   duke  of  Suffolk,  and  niece  to 

(77)  Buchan,  Jib.  iz.  p.  236.  (78)  Ibid. 

\  (79)  Ferrer,  f.  35^7.  (80)  Crawford's  Peerage,  p.  7,  8. 

Richard  ' 
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Richard  III.  by  his   fifter(8i).     A   congrefs    was  ap- A.  0,1484^ 
pointed  to  be  held  at  York,  on  the  next    feaft   of  the  ^      ^ 
Virgin  Mary,  to  fettle  all   particulars  refpe61ing  the  in- 
tended marriage  (82). 

King  James  laid  the  treaties  of  the  truce  and  marriage  A.  D.  1485. 
before   his  parliament   at  Edinburgh,  May  26,  A.  D.  P^^l^-^"^^^^' 
1485.    The  parliament  (in  which  the  earl  of  Angus  was 
prefent)  approved  of  both  thefe   treaties ;  and  appoint- 
ed   an    honourable     embafly  to   be   fent   to    the  con- 
grefs  at  York,  conftfting  "  of  a  bifhop,  ane  earl,  ane 
"  honourable  and  wife  clerk,  a   lord  of  parliament,  a 
*'  knight  yat   is  a  baron,  and  a  fquair  yat  is  a  baroun, 
"  and  with  yame  fervandis  to  complete   to  the  noumer 
"  of  fifti-twa  perfonis,  and  yat  yai  fall  half  to  yr  expen-      > 
"  fis  fivehundreth  pundis  Scottis(83)."     But  the  trou- 
bles  in   England,    w^hich  terminated    in  the   death    of 
Richard  III.  prevented  the  meeting  of  the  congrefs   at 
York.     The  parliament  alio  appointed  an  embaiiy  to 
be  fent  to  the  pope,  to   obtain,  amongft  other  things, 
his  approbation  of  the  diffoluiion  of  the  priory  of  Cold- 
ingham,  and  the  annexation  of  its  revenues  to  the  cha- 
pel royal  in  Stirling  caftle,  agreeable  to  the  fentence  of 
two  cardinals,   to   whom  that  matter    had  been  refer- 
red (-84).     This  is    a   fufficient  evidence  that  the   par- 
liament   approved   of  that   meafure ;    but   as  it  pro-- 
duced  very  fatal  effedts,  it  merits  a  more  particular  nar- 
ration. 

Stirling  caflle,  on  account  of  its    beautiful    Gtuation  DifafFeaiGa 
and  delightful  profpe (St s,  was  the   favourite  refidence  of  ^^  •^^^       . 

_  ^l'      .       ^  ,  .  %     ,       ,      .,  1  -1  1  Humes  and 

James  III.  in  which  he  built  a  palace,  with  an  elegant  Hepburns. 
chapel-  To  procure  funds  for  the  fupport  of  a  dean^ 
prebends,  a  numereus  band  of  fingers,  muficians,  and 
other  officers,  he  fupprelled,  by  a  regular  pyocefs,  the 
priory  of  Coldingham,  arid  endowed  his  chapel  witli  its 
revenues.  This  gave  great  offence  to  the  Humes  (a  nu- 
merous and  powerful  clan  in  the  Pvlerfe),  who  had  been 

(81)  Rym.  Fosd.   torn.  la.  p.  r^S— '!&,€.  (82,)  Id.  ibid. 

'(83)  Records  of  ParliBtnent.  I'he  publication  called  the  Black  A6ls  is 
not  a  faithful  tranfcript  from  the  records.  The  above  tranfaiSiion,  for  ex- 
ample, and  many  others,  are  afcribed  to  a  parliament  that  met  February 
a4i  A.  D.  1484. 

(84)  Records  of  Parliament. 

accuftomed 
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A.l>.  j4S$.accuftomed  to  receive  profitable  leafes  and  other  advanta-^; 

^'"^'^'Y"'**^  ges  from  the  priors,  w'-ho  were  generally  of  their  nam^jj 

and  they  having  entered  into  a  bond  of  mutual  afiiftance 

with  the  Hepburns,  both  became  exceedingly  turbuleiit; 

,     and  difafFe6led  to  the  king,  and  brought  a  great  aeceffic^j 

of  ftrength  to  his  fecret  enemies  (85). 

Ciftfe  of         The  caftle  of  Dunbar  was  ftill  in  the  hands  of  tHe 

Dunbar  re*  ERgiifli ;  but  being  beiiegcd  in  the  fummer  of  this  yeat, 

carere  .      j^.  ^^^^^  taken  without  much  difficulty,  the  gari'ifon  de*-* 

fpairing  of  receiving  any  iuccours(86). 
A.D,  14Z6.      Henry  VII.  fooA  after  bis  acceffion,  began  to  cultivate 
Ttuce.        tlie  friendfhip  of  the  king  of  Scotland ;  and  a  truce  for 
three   years,  from   July  3,  A.  E>.  1486,  was  concluded 
by  the   plenipotentiaries  of  both  kings,  after  a  nefrotia' 
tion  of  feveral  days,  in  the  months  of  June  and  July  (87), 
From  this  truce  it  appears,  that  Archibald  earl  of  An^ 
gus  ft  ill  enjoyed  the  favour  and  confidence  of  his  fove- 
reign,  as  he  was  appointed  warden  of  the  eaft  and  mid* 
die  marches,  aiKi  one  of  the  confervators  of  the  truce  (S8); 
It   is   alfo  remarkable,  that  John  Ramfey   of  Balmain, 
lately  created  lord  Bothwell,  was  one  of  the  negociator$ 
of  this  truce  ;  which  is  the  firft  time  we  meet  with  any 
of  king  James's  favourites  f  about  whom  there  had  beeii 
fo  much  noife)  employed  in  any  important  or  hatlona! 
tranfacSlion.     This  treaty  was  ratified  by  king  James  at 
Edinburgh,  06iober  24,  A.  D.  i486  (89). 
A»D.  14S7.      Several  infurre61ions    in   England,  and    the  affaii   of 
Treaty.       Lambert  Simnel,  having  convinced  Henry  VII.  that  he 
had  many  enemies  both  at  home  and  abroad,  he  became* 
verydeiirous  ofa  morefecure  peace  with  the  kingdom, 
and  a  more  intimate  conne6lion  with  the  royal  family,  of 
Scotland.     With  this   view  he   fent  Richard  bilTiop  oF 
Exeter,  and  Richard   Edgecombe,    comptroller    of  his' 
houfhold,  ambaffadors  to  Edinburgh,  to  negotiate  thefe 
affaii s ;  and   king  James  appointed  William  bifhop  of 
Aberdeen,  and  John  loi'd  Bothwell,  to  treat  with  themv 
Thefe  plenipotentiaries  having  agreed  upon  certain  pre-: 
liminaries   for  a  ti-uce  and  intended  intermarriages,  one 

^  (85  )  Pitrcottle,  p.  86.     Hawthornden,  p.  108. 

(86)  Abercr-jmby,  vol.  z.  p.  468. 

(87)  p.yin.  Feed,  torn,  12,.  p.  2.^5 — 192. 

(23)  Id.  ibid.  (8^)  id.  ibid.  p.  31^. 
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copy  of  them  was  figned  by  Carlifle  herald,  commiflioned  A.D.  1487. 
by  the  king  of  England,  and  delivered  at  Edinburgh,  ^^""^r^*^ 
November  17,  to  Snovi/^don  herald,  who,  by  virtue  of  a 
commiffion  from  the  king  of  Scotland,  figned  and  de- 
livered another  copy  to  Carlifle  herald  at  the  fame  time. 
By  thefe  preliminaries,— -the  truce  was  prolonged — a  mar- 
riage was  propofed  between-  James  marquis  of  Ormond, 
king  James's  fecond  fon,  and  the  third  daughter  of  the 
late  king  Edward  IV. ;  another  between  king  James  and  1 

queen  Elizabeth,  Edward's  widow,  and  a  third  between  \ 

James  prince  of  Scotland,  and  fuch  another  daughter  of 
king  Edw^ard  as  fhould  be  agreed  upon  by  the  two  kings.  . 
As  the  king  of  Scotland  infifted  on  the  delivery  of  Ber- 
wick to  him,  that  matter  was  to  be  finally  fettled  before 
any  of  thefe  marriages  took  effe6l;  To  bring  thefe  im- 
portant affairs  nearer  a  conclufion,  another  meeting  of  the 
plenipotentiaries  w^as  appointed  to  be  held  at  Edin- 
burgh, January  24,  A.  D.  1488,  and  a  fecond  in  the 
month  of  May,  at  a  place  to  be  agreed  upon  ;  and 
that  the  two  kings  fliould  have  a  perfonal  interview  in 
July  (90). 

King  James  called  a  parliament  that  met  at  Edm-  Parliament. 
burgh,  06lober  i,  A.  D  1487  ;  and  both  the  earl  of 
Angus  and  his  eldeft  fon  were  p-efent.  The  parliament 
made  an  affecting  reprefentation  to  the  king  of  the  de- 
plorable diftrefs  and  diforder  of  the  kingdom,  "  throw 
*'  trefoun,  flauchter,  reif,  birning,  theft,  and  oppin 
**  heirfchip,  throw  default  of  fcharpe  execution  of  juf- 
^^  tice,  and  over  commoun  granting  of  grace  and  re- 
*'  miffiounis  to  trefpaflburis."  The  king,  at  the  earneft 
requeft  of  the  three  eftates,  promiied  to  give  no  remiifion 
to  any  perfon  who  was  guilty  of  any  of  the  above  crimes 
for  feven  years.  This  promife  gave  great  latisfacStlon, 
which  is  expreffed  in  the  following  ftrong  terms  : — 
*^  Bacaufe  our  foverane  lord  has  fo  gracioufly  applylt 
"  him  to  the  counfall  of  his  thre  eftatis  at  this  tyme  in 
'^  all  thingis  concerning  thame,  and  the  commoun  prof- 
"  'feit  of  the  realme,  and  beninglie  grantit  to  thaim  all 
*'  thair  defyre  and  requeiftis  that  thay  have  maid  to  his 

(90)  Ryna.  Fad.  torn.   i%.  p.  3x8 — 33Z. 

*'  majeftle; 
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A.D.  1487.  «  majeftie;  all  the  lordis  fpiritual  and  temporal,  barro- 
^^•'^'^C^^*^  <^  nis,  frelialders,  and  communities  of  the  eftatis  of  the 
*'  real  me  hes  freelie  grantit,  that  erer  ;lk  ane  of  thame 
'*^  for  himfelf,  fall  faithfully  promit  and  fweir,  that  they 
'^  fall  not  in  tyme  to   cume  maintein,  fortifie,  fupplie, 
^f  defend,  nor  be  advocatis,  nor  ftand  at  the  bar,  with 
*'  manifell  tratouris,  nor  commoun  men  flayares,  theiffis, 
''  reifFaris,  nor   other  trefpaffburis."     The  parliament, 
in  this  fellion,  made  many  excellent  regulations  for  pre- 
venting the  crimes   above  mentioned,  and   for  bringing 
tiiofe  who  were  guiky  of  them  to  juftice.     In  particular^ 
they  made  it  high  treafon,  '^  to  do  or  attempt  to  do  con-' 
^.'  ti-are  the   union  and  annvxatioun  maid  of  the  pryo-" 
*^5  rie  of  Coldinghame  to  the  king's  chapel  royal  (91)." 
A.D.  T48P.      The  fecond  felfion  of  this  parliament  began  at  Edin- 
Second  fef-  burgh,  January  29,  A.  D.  1488  ;  and  from  the  records, 
^^^  it  feems  to  have  been  animated  by  the  fa^e  fpirit  of  loy- 

alty, and  entire  fatisfa61ion  with  |:h^'k)rig  and  his  admi- 
niftration,  as  the  former.  The  three  ellates  approved  of 
the  pi'eliminary  treaty  refp,e61ing  the  propofed  maiTiages, 
between  the  tvv^o  royal  families,  and  appointed  plenipo- 
tentiaries to  attend  the  meeting  that  was  to  be  in  May 
about  that  matter,  and  gave  them  exprefs  infl:ru6lions, 
not  to  confent  to  a  peace,  or  |o  any  of  the  marriages, 
unlefs  the  king  of  England  agreed  to  reflore,  or  at  leaft 
to  dcftroy,  the  town  and  cpille  of  Berwick.  The  king, 
in  full  parliam.entj  created  his  fecond  fon  duke  of  Rofs, 
and  the  barons  Drummond,  Yeiler,  Sanquhar,  an4 
Ruthven,  lords  of  parliament.  The  laft  a6l  of  this  feA  . 
fion  is  remarkable.  The  Humes  and  Hepburns  hacj 
paid  no  regard  to  the  late  acl,  declaring  it  high  treafor^ 
to  obftru61  the  annexation  of  Coldinghame  to  the  chapel 
royal,  but  had  oppofed  that  meafure  with  the  greateft 
violence.  The  parliament  therefore  appointed  a  com- 
mittee, with  parliamentary  powers,  to  try  all  who  had 
violated  that  a61 ;  and  the  earl  of  Angus,  with  the  chief 
men  of  his  party,  were  members  of  that  committee  (92). 
So  artfully  had  they  concealed  their  treafonable  machi- 
nations, that  the  king,  at  this  time,  believed  them  to  be 
illsbeft  friends.  The  parliament  was  then  adjourned  to  the 


(91)  Record?  of  Parliament.     Black  Ad?,  f.  75—78. 
(^a)  Records  of  Parliament. 
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5th  of  May;  but  it  was  difTolved  by  proclamation,  Fe-  A.  D.  1488. 
briiary  2i,  and  a  new  parliament  was  fummcned  to  meet,  ^       v-'*-' 
May  12,  at  Edinburgh  (93).     The  troubles  that  foon 
after  arofe  prevented  the  meeting  of  that  parliament. 

The  earl  of  Angus  and  his  partifans  were  greatly  Confplracy. 
alarmed  at  the  intended  imermaniages  between  the  two 
royal  families.  Confcious  (}f  their  own  guilty  fufpe6l- 
incT,  or  perhaps  knowing,  that  queen  Elizabeth  was  not 
Ignorant  of  it,  they  jufily  dreaded  that  fhe  would  com- 
municate the  knowledge  of  their  treafonable  intrigues 
with  her  late  huiband  to  her  future  fpoufe,  and  perhaps 
produce  the  original  treaty  of  Weftminfter,  A.  D.  1483, 
which  would  render  their  guilt  evident,  and  their  ruin.  ^ 
certain  (94)'  They  determined,  therefore,  to  prevent 
fhe  intended  marriages  at  any  rate,  and  to  detlireiie  ot  ■■ 

even  deftroy  their  fovereign,  as  the  only  means  of  pre- 
venting their  own  defl:ru61ion.  They  began  by  fpreading 
tlie  moil  odious  calumnies  againft  the  king,  reprefenting 
him  as  a  blood-thirfty  tyrant,  becaufe  he  w^as  then  en- 
deavouring to  execute  the  laws  againft  traitors,  murder- 
ers, thieves,  and  plunderers,  according  to  his  promife; 
as  an  enemy  to  all  his  ancient  nobility,  becaufe  he  had 
f aifed  John  Ramfay  6f  Balmain,  an  old  and  faithful  fer- 
vant,  to  be  a  lord  and  mafter  of  the  houfehold.  The 
earl  of  Angus  gave  out,  that  tlie  king  had  formed  a  plot 
to  deHroy  many  of  the  nobility  at  the  laft  meeting  of  Par- 
fiament;  had  communicated  the  delign  to  him,  and  de- 
fired  his  a{lift.lnce;  than  which  nothing  can  be  more  im- 
probable (95).  Thefe,  and  other  calumnies,  poifoned 
the  minds  of  the  common  people,  and  made  too  great  an 
imprelTiofl  on  fome  perfons  of  rank.  Andrew  lord  Gray, 
tlie  chief  affociate  of  Angus  in  the  affair  of  Lauder,  and 
^11  his  other  treafons,  engaged  with  great  atdour  in  this 
Confpiracy  ;  and  John  lord  Drummond,  though  advanced 
to  the  Deerage  only  a  few  weeks  before,  a6led  the  fame 
pait.  Sir  Alexander  Hume,  afterwards  created  lord 
Hume,  Patrick  Hepburn  lord  Haiies,  with  all  the  gerv- 
tlemen  of  the  names  of  Hume  and  Hepburn,  being  al- 
ready obnoxious  to  the  law,  entered  warmly  into  th'^  de- 
fign  of  dethroning  the  king,  to  prevent  their  own  coa- 

(93)  Records  of  Parliament.  (94)  Sea  p.  476— 478. 

(55J  Buchaa.  1.  li,  p.  2.37.     Godlcroft,  f.  2,*8, 

dej?inatJoa« 
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A.D.  i488.demnation.  All  the  borderers,  the  mofl  warlike  people 
m  the  kingdom,  dreading  the  execution  of  the  late  laws 
againft  murder,  theft,  and  robbery;  and  in  a  word,  all 
vagabonds  and  outlaws,  who  feared  the  punifhment  they 
knew  they  deferved,  joined  in  this  confpiracy,  and  added 
greatly  to  its  ftrength.  The  earl  of  Argyle,  the  bifhop  of 
Glalgow,  and  the  lord  Lyde,  alfo  joined  this  party.  The- 
earl  of  xlrgyie  had  lately  been  deprived  of  the  chancellor's 
office ;  the  bifhop  of  Glafgow  had  a  conteft  with  the  arch- 
bifhop  of  St.  Andrew's,  and  the  lord  Lyile  was  at  vari- 
ance with  James  earl  of  Buchan,  the  king's  uncle,  which 
might  have  iome  influence  on  their  condu6l  on  this  occa- 
(ion  (96). 

King  James,  perceiving  the  impending  ftorm,  endea- 
voured to  guard  againft  it,  by  furnifhing  the  caftles  ot. 
Stirling  and  Edinburgh  with  every  thing  neceifary  for, 
their  defence.  Havmg  committed-  the  cuflody  of  the 
former,'  and  of  his  three  fons,  to  James  Schaw  of  Saur 
chie,  in  whofe  fidelity  he  placed  the  moft  perfecSl  confi- 
den<;e,  he  embarked  at  Leith  with  a  fmall  retinue,  and 
landed  in  -Fife.  The  confpirators  now  broke  out  into 
open  rebellion,  feized  part  of  the  king's  baggage,  and 
feme  boxes  of  his  money  at  Leith,  and  took  the  caftle  of 
Dunbar  by  furprife,  in  which  they  found  money,  arms> 
and  ammunition  (97)- 

The  king  proceeded  northward,  by  Aberdeen,  to  In- 
vernefs,  ilfuing  proclamations  to  all  his  fubje61s  in  thofe 
parts  to  join  his  ftandard  on  a  certain  day.  Thefe  pro- 
clamations were  favourably  received ;  the  earl  of  Craw- 
ford, who  had  been  lately  created  duke  of  Montrofe,  the 
eails  of  Huntly,  Errol,  Athol,  Rothes,  Sutherland,  Caith- 
nefs,  and  Marifchal,  with  the  lords  Forbes,  Ogilvie,  Fra- 
fer,  and  all  the  chieftains  of  the  north  (except  the  lords 
Gray  and  Drummond),  applied  themfelves  to  raife  their  ^ 
followers  to  fupport  their  fovereign  (98 ).  At  Invernefs> 
James  gave  a  frelli  proof  of  his  merciful  and  forgiving 
difpolition,  by  pardoning  the  lord  Crichton  (who  there 
threw  himfelf  at  his  feet),  though  he  had  been  one  of  his 
moft  inveterate  enemies  (99).     But  when  he  was  thu& 


The  king 
retires  into 
the  north. 


(95)  Ferrer,  f.  399. 
i^l)  Pitlcottie,  p.  '$' 
(58)  Fevi-er.  f.  400. 


Crawford's  Peerage,  p.  159.  292. 
87,     Hawthornden,  p.  no. 

(99.)  Hawthornden,  p.  iii. 
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;mployed,  he  received  intelligence  that  overwhelmed  him  A<  D.  148^. 
vith  furprife  and  forrow.  '^•^^r"^ 

When  the  confpirators  alTembled  their  forces,  they  The  prince 
ound  themfelves  flrong  and  well  appointed,  but  without  delivered  ta 
iny  perfon  they  could  propofe  to  fubftitute  in  the  place '^^^^^^^* 
>f  the  prince  they  intended  to  dethrone ;  and  without  this 
hey  knew  they  could  hardly  hope  for  fuccefs.  Having 
aft  their  eyes  on  the  king's  eldeft  fon,  as  in  all  refpe^ls 
Itteft  for  their  purpofe,  they  found  means  to  open  a  cor- 
efpondence  with  the  governor  of  Stirling  caftie,  and  by 
;reat  bribes  and  greater  promifes,  prevailed  upon  him  to 
>etray  his  important  truft,  and  deliver  the  prince  into  their 
lands  at  Linlithgow  1 100)  •  As  the  prince  was  only- 
bout  fifteen  years  of  age  at  this  time,  it  would  not  be 
difficult  to  deceive  him  by  fpecious  arguments,  particu- 
arly  by  threatening  (as  we  are  told  they  did),  that  if  he 
lid  not  join  them,  they  would  fubjeA  the  kingdom  to 
he  Englifh  (loi). 

As  foon  as  the  king  received  the  news  of  this  unhappy PAclficatloji 
nd  unexpected  event,  he  returned  to  the  fouth  with  fuch^^^^^^" 
CQOps  as  had  joined  him,  dire6iingthe  chieftains  in  thofe 
>arts  to  follow  him.  Being  wafted  with  his  army  over 
he  Forth  by  the  famous  fir  Andrew  Wood  of  Largo,  he 
ncamped  at  Blacknefs,  within  a  few  miles  of  Linlith- 
ow,  the  head-quarters  of  the  infurgents.  There  he  was 
oined  by  the  earl  of  Glencairn,  the  lords  Erlkine,  Max- 
L-ell,  Ruthven,  fir  Thomas  Semple,  and  fir  Alexander 
^oyde,  with  their  followers,  which  rendered  his  army  fu- 
verior  to  that  of  his  enemies.  But  James,  naturally  ti- 
aid  and  avcrfe  to  war,  entered  into  a  negotiation  with 
be  adverfe  party;  and  having  given  a  commifTion  to  the 
)iiliop  of  Aberdeen,  the  earls  of  Huntly  and  Marifchal, 
he  lords  Glamis  and  Alexander  Lindfay,  to  treat  with 
he  bifliop  of  Glafgow,  the-  earls  of  Angus  and  Argyle, 
he  lords  Hailes  and  Lyfle;  thefe  commilTioners  con- 
;tuded  a  pacification,  at  Blacknefs,  about  the  middle  of 
^ay  A.  D.  1488,  on  the  following  terms ;:  i.  the  king 
hall  be  fupported  in  his  eflate,  honour,  and  royal  au- 
hority,  that  he  may  adminifter  juftice  impartially  to  all 
lis  fubjeCls :  a.  The  king's  moft  noble  perfon  Oiall  be  at 

<ioo)  Pltfcottie,  p.  87,  88.    Hawthoraden,  p.  HI.     Bochaa.  p.  438^ 

iioi)  Euchan,  f.  138. 
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A.  D.  1488.311  times,  in  honour,  fecurity,  and  freedom,  attended  b^^ 
^^-'^^r^'*-^  prelates,  earls,  lords,  and  barons,  of  the  greateft  wifdom 
and  moft  agreeable  to  him  and  his  fabje6ls  of  all  parties  :j 
3.  All  perfons  now  about  the  prince,  who  have  offendecj 
the  king,  fnall  make  fuch  amends  as  the  above  commif- 
lioners  ihall  determine,  faving  their  honours,  eflates,  anc 
lives  :  4.  The  king  fliall  allow  an  honourable  appoint- 
ment to  the  prince  his  fon^  to  be  fettled  by  the  faid  com- 
miiiioners:  5,  That  lords  and  honourable  perfons  of  wif- 
dom, and  virtuous  difpolitions,  fhall  be  conftantly  aboui 
the  prince  in  his  tender  age:  6.  The  prince  fhall  at  al 
times  love,  honour,  and  obey  his  father:  7.  The  lordS; 
and  others  about  the  prince,  ihall  enjoy  the  king's  favouij 
and  grace :  8 .  The  prince  fhall  take  into  his  hearty  lov( 
and  favour,  all  the  lords  and  others,  who  have  fervec 
the  king  in  thefe  times  of  trouble :  9.  The  commiifioneK 
Ihall  endeavour  to  remove  all  perfonal  and  family  feucji 
between  the  lords  of  the  different  parties,  particu- 
larly that  between  the  earl  of  Buchan  and  the  lore 
Lyilefioz). 

NegotlatI-       This  wife  and  equitable  treaty  did  not  produce  tin 
COS  with    happy  effecls  that  might  have  been  expecled.     As  feveral 
Henry  VII.  j^p^'j-j-^nt  matters  ftiii  remained  to  be  fettled  by  the  com-  i 
miifioners,  both  parties,  full  of  mutual  diftruft,  flood  on 
their  guard,  and  retained  their  forces.    They  both  turned 
their  eyes  towards  England,  the  one  expe6l:ing  aid,  and 
the    other     dreading     oppofuion    from     that     quartei'. 
Henry  VII    appointed   commiflioners.  May  5,  to   treat 
w^ith  thofe  of  his  moft  dear  brother  James  king  of  Scot- 
land ;  and  about  the  fame  time  he  granted  a  fafe  conuu61 
to  Robert  bifhop  of  Glafgow,  George  bifliop  of  Dun- 
keld,  Colin  earl  of  Argyle,  Patrick  lord  Hailes,  Robert 
lord   Lvile,   Matthevv^  Stewart   mafter   of  Darnly,    and 
Alexander  mafter  of  Hume,  who  were  all  of  the  prince's, 
party,  to  come  into  England  (103).     But  no  ufe,  it  isj 
probable,  Vv'as  made  of  that  fafe  condu6^. 
Thek^n^'s       I"  ^^^^  mcRn  time,   king  James  refided  in  the  caftle  of 
inarch  to    Edinburgh;  and  if  he  had  remained  quiet  in  tliat  place 
Stirling,      ^jn  the  commiflioners  had  fettled  all  the  points  referred  to 

(102)  Records  of  parliamcn'.     See  this  treaty  at  fijU  length,  Append. 
Mo.  3.   in  thii  volume. 

(103)  Rym.  Fed.  torn.  iz.  p.  340,  341. 
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them  by  the  treaty  of  Blacknefs,  and  the  ambalTadors  ex-^-^-  h88. 
pe61ed  from  the  courts  of  England,  Fmnce,  and  Rome,  ^^^'^T'^'^ 
had  arrived,  all  might  have  ended  well.  But  either  his 
own  inclination,  or  the  advice  of  his  friends,  induced 
him  to  march  to  Stirling,  as  a  more  agreeable  reiidence, 
and  more  convenient  for  forming  a  jundion  vi^ith  his  loy- 
al fubje<Hs  in  the  north ;  and  he  met  with  no'  int6'ruption 
in  his  march,  though  the  two  armies  muft  have  been  very 
near  to  one  another. 

This  imprudent  meafure  was  difapproved,  it  is  faid.  Battle  cf 
by  marly  of  his  beft  friends,  and  gave  a  great  alarm  to  ^^^'J^'^J^' 
the  adverfe  party,  who  conlidered  it  as  a  breach  of  the  king's 
pacification   of  Blacknefs  (104).     The   king,  with  hisdeath, 
army,  took  polTeffion  of  the  town  of  Stirling ;  but  he 
was  refufed  admittance  into  the  caftle  :  and  while  he  was 
sxpoftulating  with  the  governor  on  that  fubje61:,  intelli- 
gence arrived  that  the  prince's  army  was  advancing  to  at- 
tack him.     There  was  little   time  for  deliberation,  and 
t  was   rafhly  refolved  to  fight.     The  two   armies  met' 
md  engaged,   June  11,  A.  D.  1488,  in  the  fields  be- 
ween  the  village  of  Bannockburn  and'Toi-wopd.     The 
:onfli(5l  was  fieixe ;  but  the  borderers    (of  whom   the 
iriiice's  army  chiefly  confifted),  being  better  armed,  and 
nofe  ufed  to  arms  than  their  enemies,  foon  threw   the 
oyal  army  into  confufion.     The  king  endeavoured  to 
aye  himfelf  by  flight ;  but  riding  down  a  fieep  road  in 
he  village  of  Bannockburn,  he  fell  from  his  horfe,  and  , 
)i?as  caitied  into  a  mill,  where  he  was   difcovered  and 
&n  by   fome  of  the  purfuers  ( 105).     Thus  perifhed 
iiis  unfortunate  prince,  in  the  prime  of  life,  when  he 
lad  reigned  almoft  twenty-nine  years,  and  lived  thirty- 
iVe  years  and  five  ihonths.     He  was  buried  in  the  ab- 
ley-church  of  Cambufkenneth,  near  the  remains  of  his^ 
![ueen ;  by  whom  he  left  three  fonj?,  viz.  James,  who 
tatceeded  him,  anothei' James,  duke  of  Rofs,  and  John 
^arl  of  Mar. 

Few  princes  have  been  more  calumniated  during  life,  Charafter. 
)r  more  ihifreprefented  after  death,  than  James  III.  of 

1^104)  Records  of  Parliafnent.     Black  Afts,  f.  83. 
(105)  Records  of  Parliament,     Ferrer,  f.  400,  401.     Buchan.  1.  i2, 
5.  a39.     HawthornUen,  p.  ii^.     Pitfcottie,  p.  50. 
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A.  D.  i-489-S^9tland.     rfliall  therefore  endeavour  to  draw  his  cha- 

'ra61er  as  I  have  written  his  hiilory,  with  all  the  attention 
and  impartiality  in  my  power.  Ferrerius>  who  received 
his  information  from  thofe  who  were  familiarly  acquaint- 
ed with  him,  defcribes  his  perion  in  this  manner  :  "  Iri 
*^^  the  beauty  of  his  faee^  in  the  ftrerirgth  and  elegant' 
^^  ihipe  of  his  body,  and  fymmetry  of  all  his  limbs, 
-"  he  far  excelled  ail  the  princes  of  his  tIm€(io6)."' 
in  perfonal  valour  he  was  not  confpiciious;  nor  did  he 

■  either  delight  or  excel  in  riding,  tilting,,  and  other  mar- 
tial, exerciics  ;  which  funk  him  in  the  eilimation  of  his 
nobility.  By  fome  hiftorians,  he  hath  been  reprefente4 
as  an  implacable  unrelenting  tyrant,  refembling  Richard 
ill.  in  cruelty  ;•  than  which  nothing  can  be  more  dire61:^ 
ly  op  polite  to  truth  (107)  ;  for  an  excelTive  facility  iii 
forgiving  the  greateft  injuries,  and,  pardoning  the  greateft 
.crimes,  was  the  moil  fatal  defe6l  in  his  .chara6Ler,  the 
chief /caufe  ef  his  own  calamities,  and  of  all  the  dif-^ 

•  orders  of  his  reign.  Of  this  his  parliaments  frequently 
jcomulalned,  and  intreated  him  to  abllain  from  granting 
pardons  with  fo  much  eafe,  and  to  fuffer  juftice  t<? 
-talfe^its  courfe(io8).  Though  he  u'as  haraifed  by  a 
Tucccirion  of  rebellions,  no  perlbn  of  ra-nk  was  put  tb 
death  for  tveafon,.  except'^ Sir  Alexander  Eoyde,'  wheii 
James  was  ftiil. young,  a^ui  entirely  in  the.  power  of  ^^ 
Alexander's  enemies.  He  is  accufed,  by  the  farn€ 
liifiorian,  of  incontinence,:  and  that  of  the  mofl  criminal 
■kjind  ;•,  but.  without  any  proof,  and  contrary  to  all  prob^ 
jbilky,  as  his  confcrt  >va§,^the  moll  amiable  princefs  in 
.'t3i'e  >i'orld  ;  and  he.  wa:s  almofl  the  only  prince  of  hig 
jiame.  and  family  who  had  no  natural  children  (109)- 
.He  was  regular.in.  his  attendance  en  the'fervice  bftj^^ 
•churchy  look  pi eaiL re  in  hearing  eloquent  fermons,  a< 
,V^'hich  he  always  flood  bare-headed,  and  taught  his  fcji^j 
tp^  do  the  faiv.e(iio)*  He  had  a^enius  for  learning 
and  was  a  generous   encburager  of  leariied  men  ( i  nj 

,  5qt  the   moil  fti iking  feature    in  the  charaG^er  of  tfiu 

(lor)  Ferrer,   f.  401.  (107)  Bixhan.  I.  12.  p.  135 — 437 

( i;  f.)   Records  ot  Parliament-.  ,  Diiick  AiSts,  f.  71.   74. 

{hQ9/  'Budian,  J.' li,  p.  a^,  .  (.J'C))  I'errcr.  f.' 404. 


(J!i)  Id.  f.  391 
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who  excelled  in  them,  on  whom  he  beftowed  more  ofA.D.  1488. 
his  company,  confidence,  and  favour,  than  became  a' 
king  in  his  circumftances.  This  excited  in  his  fierce 
and  haughty  nobles,  dillike  and  contempt  of  their  fove- 
reign,  and  indignation  againft  the  obje6ls  of  his  favour; 
which  produced  the  moft  pernicious  confequences.  In 
one  word,  if  James  III.  had  fiourifhed  in  a  more  po- 
iifhed  age  and  more  civilized  country,  he  would  have 
been  efteemed,  what  he  really  waSj  a  good  and  amiable^ 
though  not  a  gr^at  prince. 
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CHAP.    n. 

H'tfiory  of  Reltgion  in  GrEAT  BRITAIN,  from  the  ac 
cefjion  of  Henry  IV.  A.  I>.  1399^  i^  ^he  aeceJJtQn  cj 
Henry  \ll.  A.  D.  I485. 

Cent.  XV.   X  H  E  ecclefiaftlcal  tranfa61ions  of  this  period  that 

^"^""^^  merit  the  attention  of  pafterity  are  not  many :    being/ 

for  the  moft  part,  of  a  melancholy  nature,  they  fhall  be 

related    with   as    much    brevity    as   is   eonliftent  with 

perfpicuity. 

Henry  Hchty  IV.  confcious  of  the  dcfcSi  of  his  title  to  the 

courts  the    throne,  earneftly  delired  to  gain  the  favour  and  fupport 

«iergy*        of   the   clergy.     With  this    view,    he   fent  the  earl  of 

Northumberland  to   a   convocation  of  the  piovince  of  | 

Canterbury,  met  in  the  chapter-houfe  of  St.  Paul's,  6th 

October  A.  D.  1399,  with  a  mefTage  admirably  adapte^d 

to  pleafe  the  members  o^  that  affembly,  and  attach  them 

to  his  intereft.     **  I  am  laot  come  (faid  the  earl),  like 

"  the 
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f<^  the  commiiTioners  of  former  kings,  to  demand  your  ^«"^-  ^^• 

<^  monc-y,  bat  to  allure  you,  that  my  royal  mafter  never ''"*''"''!''''''^ 

«*  will  demand  any  money  of  his  clergy,  except  in  cafes 

'*  of  the  moft  extreme  neceflity.     I  am  come  moft  ear- 

**  neftly  to  beg  the  prayers  of  the  church  for  the  king 

^'  and  kingdom;  and  to  promife,  that  he  will  protect 

**  the  clergy  in  all  their  liberties  and  immunities  ;  and 

*«  that  he  will  alTift  them  with  all  his  pov/er  in  extermi^ 

^^  nating  heretics  (i)-"     The  firft  of  thefe  prcmifes  was 

foon  foi-gotten ;  and  no  king  of  England  ever  made  fuch 

freqaent  demands  of  money  from  the   clergy  as   Henry 

IV.  after  he  was  firmly  eftablifhed  on   the   throne  ;  but 

the  iecond  was  too  faithfully  performed. 

Archbiiliop  Arundel,  who  was  now  reftored  to  his  fee  Law  agalnd 
of  Canterbury,  was  a  cruel  enemy  to  Wickliffe  and  his  ^^^^''^' 
followers.  When  he  was  archbifhop  of  York,  he  per^ 
fecuted  them  with  great  feverity ;  but  being  now  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  church,  and  fupported  by  all  the 
power  of  the  crown,  he  determined  to  ihew  them  no 
mercy.  That  he  m.ight  be  armed  with  legal  powers  to 
take  vengeance  on  the  devoted  Lollards,  he  and  his 
plergy  applied  to  the  parliament  that  met  at  Weftminfter 
A.  D.  1400,  reprefenting,  that  many  perfons  who  had 
no  authority  from  a  biilrop  preached  heretical  do61rines, 
publiOied  heretical  books,  and  taught  errors  and  here- 
fies  in  the  fchools ;  and  praying  the  parliament  to  pro- 
vide a  remedy  againft  thefe  dangerous  innovadons.  In 
compliance  with  this  reprefentation  of  the  clergy,  the 
parliament,  or  rather  the  king  and  peers,  made  a  fevere 
law  againft  the  Lollards,  authorifmg  the  bifliops  to  im- 
prifon  all  perfons  fufpeded  of  herefy,  to  tiy  them  in 
the  fpiritual  court ;  and  if  they  proved  either  obftinate 
ox  relapfed  heretics,  the  fpiritual  judge  was  to  call  the 
fherifF  of  the  county,  or  the  chief  magiftrate  of  the 
town,  to  be  prefent  when  the  fentence  of  condemnation 
was  pronounced,  and  immediately  to  deliver  the  con- 
demned peribn  to  the  fecular  magiftrate,  who  was  to 
caufe  him  to  be  burnt  to  death,  in  iome  elevated  place, 
in  the  fight  of  all  the  people  (2). 

\\)  Wilkin.  Conciliar.  torn.  3.  p.  Z38,  139. 

(2)  Statutes,  id  Hen.  IV.  ch.  \e^.    Wilkiu. Concil.  torn.  3.  p.  a;!. 

The 
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Cent.  XV.      The  archbifhop,  impatient  to   put  this  cruel  law  in 
^*''~^''"^*^  execution,  even  during   the  feffion   of  parliament  that 
fi'rWhiiamniade  it,  brought  Sir  William  Sawtre,  reftor  of  St.  Of- 
Sawtre,       wyth,  London,  to  his   trial  for  herefy,  before  the  con- 
vocation of  the  province  of  Canterbury,  at  St.  Paul's. 
The  chief  herefies  of  which  he  was  accufed  were  thefc 
two,  that  he  refufed  to  worfhip  the  crofs,  and  that  he 
denied  the  do61rine  of  tranfubftantiation.     The  unhappy 
man,  in  order  to  avoid  the  painful  death  vrith  which  he 
was  threatened,    endeavoured  to  explain  away  his  he-» 
relies    as    much   as    poffible.      He   confented    to   pay 
an   inferior  vicarious   kind  of  worfhip  to  the  crofs,  on 
account  of  him  w^ho  died  upon  it.     But  that  gave   no 
fatisfa61ion.      He  acknowledged   the   real   prefence   of 
Chrift   in  the  facrament;  and  that,  after  the  words  of, 
confecration  were    pronounced,  the  bread  became   the 
true  fpiritual  bread  of  life.     He  underwent  an  exami-r 
nation  of  no  lefs  than  three  hours  on  that  fubjecl,   Fe- 
bruary 19,  A.  D.  140 1 ;  but  when  the  archbifhop  urged 
him   to  profefs   his  belief, — "  That  after  confecration 
^^  the  fubftance  of  the  bread  and   wine  no   longer  re- 
^'  mained,  but  was  converted  into  the  fubftance  of  the 
'^  body  and  blood  of  Chrift,  which  were  as  really  and 
^^  truly  in  their  proper  fubftance  and  nature  in  the  la- 
^'^  crament;  as   they  were  in   the   womb  of  the   Virgin 
^'  Mary,  as   they  hung    upon   the  crofs,  as  they  lay  in 
'^^  the  grave,  and  as   they  now  refided   in  heaven  ;"  he 
'  ftood    aghaft,    and,    after    fome    hefitation,    declared, 

*''^  That,  w^hatever  might  be  the  confequence,  he  could 
^'  neither  undevftand  nor  believe  that  doctrine."  On 
this  the  archbiflrop  pronounced  him  an  obftinate  heretic, 
degraded  him  from  all  the  clerical  orders  with  which  he 
had  been  invefted,  and  delivered  him  to  the  mayor  and 
Iheriifs  of  London,  with  this  hypocritical  requeft,  that 
-they  would  ufe  him  kindly  ;  though  he  well  knew,  that 
all  the  kindnefs  they  dared  to  fliew  him  was  to  burn 
him  to  afhes.  He  was  accordingly  burnt  in  Smithfield, 
and  had  the  honour  to  be  the  hrft  perfon  in  England 
who  fullered  this  painiu^  kind  of  death,  for  maintaining 
thofe  docliines  which  are  now  maintained  by  all  the 
proteftant  churches  (3). 

(3)  Wilkin.    Cancil.   torn.    3.   p    z6^.     Fox,   Acts  and   Monuments, 

This 
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This  cmei  public  execution  of  fo  refpe61abl.e  a  tier-  Cint.  xv. 
gyman  ftmck  terror  into  all  ,the  followers  of  WicklifTe,  ^'^T^^T'*^ 
and  made  many  01  tnem  conceal  their  opinions  to  pre-^,,jn^^,t;do 
ferve   their   lives.     Odiers    of  them;,    wh&n   they   v/ere 
brought  to  their  trial,  fainted,  wounding  their   confci- 
ences,  by  pretending  to  renounce  their   ientiments;  and 
feveral  years   elapied   before   any  ojie  was   fauud   who 
had  fortitude  to  endure  the  fiery  trial  (4).     Great  mul- 
titudes,,'  how'cver,  in  all   parts  of  England,  paiticuiarly 
in    London,  "Oxford,  Shi-ewibury,  Norfolk,  and  Lin- 
colnfiiire,    ftill   iecretly   adhered    to    the    opinions   of 
"Wicklifte  (5;). 

Archbifliop  Arundel  was  as  fuperftitiou-s  as  he   v/as  Arundel^ 
cruel.     He  incrca/ed  the  number  of  holidays,  and  ap- ^^r^^^^"'*^"  . 
pointed  additionaf  a6i:s  of  woriKip  to  be  pajd  to  the  Vir-^"^' 
gin  MaiTj  to  wliofe  patronage  he  afcribed  all  the  prof- 
perity  of  the  Englifli  nation,  and  particularly  the  late 
revolution,  w^hich  had  reftored  him  to  his  fee  (6).     To 
do   this    predate    juftice,  he  attempted  to  re6i:ify  a  very 
great  abufe  w^hich  had' long  prevailed,  of  holding  fairs 
and  markets  in  ehurch-yards  on  Sundays.     He  prohi- 
bited  this   pra6i:ice,    except    in  harveft,    when   it  was 
thought  to  be  neceilary  (7). 

WilUam  Thorp,  a  clergyman  of  uncomrnon  learning Safferings 
for  the  age   in  which  he   liourifhed,  was  a  difciple  of^^j^^p* 
Wickliffe,  and   preached  the  do6lrines  he   had  learned 
from  him  in  many  parts  of  England.     He  was  fometimes 
imprifoned;  but  by  his  own  prudence    and   favourable  J 

events,  he  long  efcaped  any  feverer  fufterings.  Being 
apprehended  by  the  magiftrates  of  Shrewlbury,  he  was 
fent  to  the  archbifliop  of  Canterbury  \  before  whom, 
and  three  of  his  moft  learned  clergy,  he  underwent  a 
very  long  examination,  pn  the  fiift  Sunday  of  Augull 
A.  D.  1407  j  of  which  he  wrote  a  very  diftinfl  account. 
prom  this  account  it  appears,  that  Mr.  Thorp  was^art 
overmatch  far  his  antagonifts  at  difputation ;  which 
made  them  have  recourfe  to  promifes  and  threaten'ngs 
to  ihake  his  conftancy.  The  primate,  who  was  much 
addi6ted  to  prophane  fwearing,  declared,  with^  manV 
oaths, — "  That  he  would  purfue  him,  and  all  his  fe^l- 

(4)  Fox,  Aasand  Monuments  p.  435«  (5)  I^.  ibid. 

(6)  Wilkin.  Concil.  torn.  3.  p.  2^46.  r^X.  (7)  Id.  ibiJ. 
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Cent.  XV-  f «  fo  narrowly,  that  he  would  not  leave  one  flip  in  the 
"""•^^^y^'^  <^«  land."     One  of  the  afliftant   priefts  told  him,  that  if 
he  did  not  recant,  he  fhould  be  curfed,  degraded,  burnt, 
and  damned ;  and  another  of  them  propofed  to  throw 
him  into  the  fea.     At  lafl  the  primate  adopted  a  mea- 
fure,    in   appearance  at   leaft,  milder.     He  committecj 
him  to  a  loathfome  prifon  at  Saltwood,  the  horrors  ca 
which  had  overcome  the  fortitude  of  feveral  other  Lol- 
lards ;  and  in  this  prifon,  it  is  probable,  Mr.  Thorp 
died,     as    no   further    mention    is  made    of  him  in 
hiftory  (8). 
Attempts         The  exceffive  riches  and  diffblute  manners  of  many  » 
on  the  pa-  of  the  clergy,  created  them  many  enemies,  and  produc- 
tnmony  of  ^^  feveral  attempts  againft  the  patrimony  of  the  church. 
When  the  kmg  viras  reduced  to  great  ftraits  in  nis  expe-, 
dition  into  Wales,  A.  D.  1403,  lome  of  his  baroris  pro-' 
p^fed  to  feize  the  money  and  plate  of  certain  rich   pre- 
lates who  were  in  the  army,  to  fupply  his  wants.     But 
the  primate,  who  was  prefcnt,  denounced  fuch  threats 
againft^any  who  fhould  prefume  to  invade  the  property, 
of  the  church,  that  the  propofal  was  not  adopted  (9), 
In  a  parliament  at  Coventry,  A.  D.  1404,  when  a  fup- 
ply was  demanded  from  the  commons,  they  reprefented 
by  their  fpeakcr  to  the  king,  in  the  houfe  of  lords,  that 
the  cojnmons  w^ere  reduced  to  great  poverty  by  frequent 
taxes  and  their  perfonal  fervice,  and  could  not  afford 
any  fupply;  but  that  the  clergy  w^allowed   in  wealth; 
and  that  it  was  therefore  reafonable  to  take  fome  of  their 
iupeiiluous  riches  to  fupply  the  necelTities  of  the  ftate. 
To  ward  off  this  blow,  the  primate  fell  on  his  knees  be- 
fore the  king,  and  conjured  him  to  remember  his  coro- 
'        nation  oath,  by  which  he  had  folemnly  fwoin  to  prote61: 
the  church  in  all  her  privileges  and   immunities.     The 
king  delired  the  archbifliop  to  rife  and  go   to  his  place, 
^iiil  affured  him  he  would  defend  the   church  in  all  her 
pofleifions,  and  would  leave   her  richer  than  he  found 
her.     The  peers  adopting  the  fame  idea,  the  commons 
were  not  only  obliged  to  relinquiih  their  propofal,  but 
to  beg  pardon  for  their  prefumption  (lo). 

(8)  Fox,  p.  487 — 500. 

(9)  Walfing.  Vp^digma  NeuJiris,  p.  5^1. 
^10)  id.  ibid.     Hift.  Ang.  j«,  371,-  372. 

Several 
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Several  laws  were  made  in  this  reign  againft  the  ex-  Cent.  XV. 
orbitant  exaclio'ns  of  the  court  of  Rome,    againft  the^""^^^ 
pope's  providing  fucceffors  to  benefices   before  they  he-^^^^Q_  tl^^. 
came   vacant,    and  againft  his  granting  exemptions  to  court  of 
the  regular   clergy    from    the    payment   of  tithes  (i  i).Ro«««« 
But  th^fe  laws  were  not  more  efeclual  than  former  dnes 
to  the  fame  purpofe. 

The  primate  held  a  convention  of  the  prelates  and  Archbididp 
clergy  of  his  province,  at  St.  Paul's,  January  14,  A.  P.  /Vrundd'e 
1409,  in  which  thirteen   canons  or  conftitutions  were  ^°"^'^'^'^** 
made.     In  the   preface  to  thefe  canons,  it  is  declared  °°^' 
to  be  the  moft   horrid  of  all  crimes,  to  difpute  any  of 
the  do6lrines,  or  difobey  any  of  the  decrees,  promul- 
gated by  the  pope — ''  who  carried  the  keys  of  eternal 
^^  life  and  eternal  death  ;  was  the  vicegerent,  not  of  a 
**  mere  man,  but  of  the  true  God,  on  earth ;  and  to 
"  whom   God  had  committed  the  goveinment  of  the 
"  kingdom  of  he^iven  (12)."     T^is  was  rather  ftrong 
language,    efpecially   at   a  time  when  there  were  two 
popes,  who  had  fent  one  another  to  the  devil,  and  were 
both  declared  contumacious  heretics  by  the   council  of 
Pifa  that  fame   year  (13).     The  defign  of  archbifhop 
Arundel's  conftitutions  was,  to  ^r^vent  the  increafe,  and 
even  to  extirpate  LoUardry,  as  the  doctrines  of  Wick- 
liffe  were  then  called,  by  infii6i:ing  certain  wholefome 
ie verities  on  thofe  who  propagated  or  profelfed  thefe 
4o<5lrines(i4). 

'  An  example  of  this  feverity  was  exhibited  foon  after  Burning  of 
the   publication  of  thefe  canons.     Thomas   Bad  by,    a^^^if"^"* 
taylor,  in  the  diocefe  of  Worcefter,  was  tried  and  found   ^"  ^* 
guilty  of  herefy  by  the  bifhop   of  that  fee,  January  2, 
A.  D.  14 10,  and  fent,  with  a  copy  of'  his  trihl  and  fen- 
tence,  to  the  primate.     The  herefy  of  which  Badby  was 
accufed,  and  for  which  he  was  condemned,  was  this — 
^'  That  the  facrarnent  of  the  body  of  Chrift,  confecrated 
f*  by  the  prieft  on  the  altar,  was  not  the  true  body  of 
*^  Chrift,  by  virtue  of  the  woixi$  of  the  facrament ;  but 


(11)  Statutes  at  Lsrge,  item,  Sec. 
(la)  Wilkiru  Concil.  torn.  3   p.  314. 
(13)  DuPin,  Cent.  XV.  c  i. 
(14]^  Wilkin,  Coacil.  toni.  1.  p.  314.  3»$* 
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Cent.  XV.  <c  that,  after  the  facramental  words  fpoken  by-  the  prieft 
^^^''^r"'*^  ^^  to  make  the  body  of  Chrift,  the  material  bread  did 
'^  remain  upon  the  altar  as  at  the  beginning;  neither 
^^  was  it  turned  into  the  very  body  of  Chrift  after  the 
^'  facramental  words  fpoken  by  the  prieft  ( 15)."  He 
was  alfo  acciifed  of  faying  that  '^  no  prieft  was  able  to 
^'  make  the  bgdy  of  Chnft."  On  thefe  fubje^ts  he  wa^' 
examined  by  the  archbifliop,  in  the  prefence  of  nine 
other  bifiiops,  and  many  of  the  chief  nobihty,  Marchi 
I.  The  primate  preffed  him  earneftly  to  renounce  his 
errors,  and  believe  as  the  church  believed ;  and  declared,^ 
that  if  he  would  do  this,  "  he  would  gage  his  foul  fo? 
"  him  at  the  day  of  judgment."  Bat  Badby  ftill  ad- 
hering to  his  opinions^  he  pronounced  hjm  an  obftinat(^ 
heretic,  and  delivered  him  to  the  fecular  magiftrates,^ 
**  defiring  them  very  inftantly  not  to  put  him  to  death  j"^ 
though  he  knew  perfeclly  that  they  could "  do  nothing 
elfe.  He  wss  accordingly  conducted  to  Smithfield  the^ 
fame  day,  in  the  afternoon,  placed  in  a  large  tan,  fur-^ 
rounded  with  dry  wood,  and  fafteiled  to  a  ftake  with- 
iron  chains.  Before  the  fire  was  kindled,  the  prince  of 
Wales  rode  up  to  the  pile,  and  earneftly  intreated  hin;i 
to  fave  himfclf  from  a  painful  death,  by  renouncing  his 
hereiles,  promifing  him  a  competent  annaity  for  life  if 
he  would  comply.  The  poor  man,  w^ith  many  expref- 
,  fions  of  the  warmeft  gratitude  to  the  prince,  declared,' 
that  he  firmly  beljeved  his  opinions  to  be  true,  anct 
that  he  could  not  renounce  them,  even  to  fave  his  life.^ 
The  fire  being  then  put  to  the  wood,  when  he  felt  thef 
violence  of  the  flames,  he  cried  aloud  for  mercy.  Thcf 
prince,  thinking  that  the  pain  he  had  felt  had  over- 
come his  fortitude,  commanded  the  flames  to  be  extin- 
guiihed,  and  renewed  his  entreaties  to  him  to  recant.' 
But  this  humble  fuiferer  remaining  invincible  in  his  re- 
folution  to  endure  any  torment  rather  than  renounce  the 
truth,  the  fire  was  kindled,  and  he  was  reduced  to^ 
aI>iesCi6). 
Schlfm  m  -  As  it  doth  not  properly  belong  to  our  prefent  fubje6l, 
ti>e  papacy,  fo  it  WO  aid  be  tedious  to  give  a  minute  detail  of  all  the 
fleps  that  were  taken  by  the  church  of  England,  in  con- 


(15)  Fox,  p.  479. 
{16)  Fox,  p.  477 — 459. 
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jun(9:ion  with  other  churches,  to  put  an  end  to  the  fchifm  Cent.  XV. 
in  the  papacy,  which  had  now  continued  about  thirty 
years-  It  is  fufhcient  to  obferve,  that  the  two  contend- 
ing popes,  Peter  de  Luna,  called  Benedi.6l  XIII.  and 
Angelas  Corarius,  called  Gregory  XII.  were  depofed  by 
the  council  ef  Pifa,  June  5,  A.  D.  1409,  as  manifeil 
fchifmatics  and  heretics,  guilty  of  coiitumacy  and  per- 
jury; and  on  the  19th  of  the  fame  mont]],  that  general 
council  railed  Peter  Philaret,  a  Greek,  to  the  papacy, 
who  took  the  name  of  Alexander  V.  and  was  acknow- 
ledged as  pope  by  the  church  of  England  (17).  But  this 
was  fo  far  from  putting  an  end  to  the  fchifm,  that  it 
added  one  pope  more  to  the  number;  fo  that  now,  and 
for  feveral  years  after,  there  were  no  fewer  than  three  in- 
fallible heads  of  the  church,  and  keepers  of  the  keys  of 
the  kingdom,  at  once;  who  gave  one  another  vevy  bad  x  •' 
names,  which  was  not  the  worft  proof  of  thei;-  Infallibiv- 
lity.  Alexander  V.  died  May  3,  A.  Do  14 10,  and  was 
fucceeded  by  Balthafar  Cofla,  a  Neapolitan,  who  aflumed 
the  name  of  John  XXIII*-  But  John  was  depofed^ 
A.  D.  14 155  by  the  council  of  Conftance,  for  herefyj, 
contumacy,  perjury,  iimony,  adultery,  inccft,  and  a 
thoufand  cheats  (18).  Benedi6l  XIII.  (Peter  de  Luna) 
was  alfo  depofed;  and  Angelus  Corarius  (Gregory  XII.) 
having  refigned,  the  chair  of  St.  Peter  was  coniidered  as 
empty,  and  Odon  de  Colonna,  cardinal-deacon  of 
St.  George,  was  plajced  in  it,  who  took  the  name  of 
Martin  V.  But  as  Benedi6]:  XIII.  did  not  fubmit  to  the 
fentence  of  depofition,  and  even  had  a  fucceflbr  named 
Clement  VII.  the  fchifm  was  not  fully  terminated  till 
A.  D.  i4'29/after  it  had  continued  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury, had  occaiioned  great  confifion  in  the  Chriftian 
world,  and  put  all  the  princes  and  ftates  in  Europe  to 
incredible  expence  and  trouble- 

Archbifliop  Arundel  ftill  continued  his  efforts  to  extir-  Pcrfec 
pate  the  opinions  of  WickliSTe,  by  pcrfecuting  thofe  by  ^'^"• 
w^hom  they  were  maintained.  Ke  was  the  more  exas- 
perated againft  thefe  opinions,  that  fome  of  them  were 
hoftiie  to. the  power  and  riches  of  the  clergy;  and  their 
friends  in  the  houfe  of  commons  had  made  repeated  at- 
tempts on  the  pofleffions  of  the  church.     In  the  parlia- 


17)  DuPin.  Cent.  XV.  c.  i. 


(18)  Id,  ibid. 'c.  ^, 
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Ce»€.  XV,  ment  that  met  at  Weftminfter  In  the  beginning  of  Lent 
^!"*'">'"*^  A.  D.  1409,  the  commons  reprefented  to  the  king,  in 
the  houi'e  of  Peers,  "  That  if  he  would  pleafe  to  take 
*^  away  the  eftates  of  the  bijlhops^  abbots,  and  priors., 
*^  which  they  fpent  in  unneceffary  ponip  and  luxury,  thg 
.**  crown  and  kingdom  would  reap  great  advantages,  9^ 
^^  it  would  enable  the  king  to  fupport  15  earls,  i5q^ 
**  knights,  6200  efquire^,  and  100  hafph^ls  (19).^ 
^ut  this  petition  was  rejeded;  and  the  peeri  prefented  3 
counter  petition,  praying  the  king  to  protect  the  patrU 
mony  of  the  church,  and  to  punifh  all  fuch  as  taught  thi^ 
people  that  it  was  lawful  to  take  it  away  (20). 

The  piimate,  in  order  to  fupprefs   the  do61rines  qf 
Wickliffe  in  the  univerlity  of  Oxford,  where  they  pre^ 
Tailed  mc-re  than  in  any  other  part  of  England,  let  oi|t 
wi^  a  great  rednue,  A.  D.  141 1,  to  vifit  that  univerfity. 
j^ut  when  ne  approached,  he  was  met  by  the  chancellor 
^nd  pro^^i^^s^  who  told  him,  that  if  he  came  only  to  take 
a  view  of  their  colleges,  he  iliould  be  received  and  en- 
tertained with  all  the  refpe61  due  to  his  high  rank ;  but 
that  if  iie  came  as  their  vifitor,  he  could  no;^  be  admitted^ 
^ecaufe  they  were  exempted  by  feveral  papal  bulls  Irogi 
all  epifcopal  vifuation.     The  primate,  greatly  irritated 
at  this  repulfe,  appealed  to  the  king ;  w-ho,  after  hearr 
ing  both  partiea,  pronounced  a  definitive  lentence,  Fe- 
bruaiy  9,  A.  D.  14 12,  againft  the  univerfity  (21) 
Dcannes        The  archbifhop,  being  engaged  in  other  affairs,  di^ 
of  wickiifTc  jjQ^  execute  his  intended  vifitation,  but  commanded  the 
coadeinne  .  ^j^j^g^f^ty.  ^-q  appoint  twelve  of  its  moft  learned  and  or-' 
thodox  members  to  examine  the  works  of  WicklifFe,  and 
extract  fuch  opinions  as  appeared  to  them  heretical  or 
eiToneous.    In  compliance  with  this  injun61:ion,  the  uni- 
verfity chofe  four  do6iors,  four  bachelors,  and  four  flu- 
dents  in  divinity,  who  examined  Wickliffe's  works,  and 
^xtra6led  no  fewer  than  267  opinions,  which  they  de- 
clared to  be  partly  heretical  and  partly  erroneous,  which 
they  tranfmitted  to  the  primate,  who  fent  them  to  the 
pope,  with  a  requeft  to  condemn  them,  and  grant  him 
authority  to  take  the  body  of  Wicklitfe  out  of  the  grave, 
and  throw  it  on  a  dunghill,  that  it  might  be  trampled  on 


(19)  Wilfing.    p.   379. 

(zo)  Fuller's   Chyrch  Hift.    book  4.    p.   i^^, 

(zij  Fullcr'ii  Church  Hift.  booK  4*    P*   »^4» 
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by  all  chrtftiafts.  The  pope  condemned  Wickliffe's  doc-  Cent.  xv. 
trines,  but  refufed  to  grant  the  primate  permiffion  to  dif-^^"^*"^''""'^ 
turb  his  afhes  (z%)* 

Though  Henry  IV.  died  March  30,  A.  JD*  14 13,  the  Lord  Cob. 
power  of  the  primate  -(vas  not  diminifhed,  nor  the  perfe-  ^^"*  ^^' 
cation  of  th€  Lollards  in  the  ieaft  abated;  the  clei-gy ^^*^^^^ 
having  taken  great  pains  to  gain  the  favour  of  his  fon  and 
fucceflbr  Henry  V.  The  archbilhop^  fecure  of  the  fap- 
port  of  the  crown,  now  determined  to  attack  fir  John 
GWcaftle,  lord  Cobham,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the 
party,  in  order  to  ftrike  terror  into  the  reft.  Soon  after 
the  coronation  of  Henry  V.  a  parliament  met  at  Weft- 
minfter,  and  a  convocation  at  St.  Paul's.  At  this  convo'- 
cation  a  copy  of  each  of  Wickliffe's  works  was  publicly 
burnt,  with  great  folemnity,  by  the  primate,  in  prefence 
af  the  nobility,  cleigy,  and  people.  It  happened  that 
3ne  of  the  books  burnt  on  this  occafion  had  belonged  to 
;ord  Cdbham,  who  was  alfo  accufed  by  the  proiSlors  of 
he  clergy  as  the  great  encourager  of  the  Lollards, 
ind  was  therefore  :ftinxmon«d  to  appear  before  the  com^- 
nation  (23)* 

The  ptimate,  upon  fecond  thoughts,  did  not  think  it  The  king 
Droper  to  proceed  any  further  againft  a  perfon  of  fuch  *^'^^^^'^*® 
ligh  rank,  and  fo  renowned  for  his  valour  aiid  virtues,  CoLliaffl? 
ill  he  had  confulted  the  king,  and  obtained  his  perm iifli- 
>n  to  proceed.  The  king  defired  the  primate  to  deky 
he  profecution  for  fome  time,  and  prom ifed  to  coinverfe 
;vith  laid  Gobhatn,  and  endeavour  to  perfuade  him  to  re- 
lounce  his  errors.  Accoixdingly  he  had  a  private  con  var- 
iation^ with  iiim>  and  laboured  veiy  earneftly  to  prevail 
upon  him  to  return  to  the  faith  and  obedience  of  the 
:hurch.  He  anfwered  i:^  terms  of  the  higheft  refpecSl", 
but  fpoke  with  fo  much  fi^eedom  of  the  pope  as  anti- 
:hrift,;  that  the  king  was  di%ufted,^  and  gav<^  him  up  t6 
the  will  of  the  clei^y  (24 ) .  Thi* )  primate,  having  obtain- 
sd  the  roy^l  permiilionj^  proceeded  with  great  vigour 
^inft  lord  Gobham;  who  having  difregarded  three  fuc- 
ceffive  fammonlcs,  was  declared  contumacious,  an4  ex^ 
comttiiimicated.  In  the  mean  time  he  was  afppreh^ndgdV 
SRid  imprifoned  in  the  tower  of  London,  and  br<>i5ght 


(ai)  Wilkin.   ConciL  torn.   3.  p.  3S9»^353» 

(13)  Fox,  p.   514.     Wilkin.   Couciiia,  p.   355. 

(14)  Wilkin.  Concilia,   p.  3i!:|, 
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Cent.   XV.  from  thence  before  the  primate,  affified  by  feveral  biiliops 
^*''^^'''^*^  and  doctors,  September  25.     The  primate  naiTated  to 
him  all  the  fteps  that  had  been  taken  in  his  affair,  thatJ 
he  had  been  declared  contumacious,  and  excommuni- 
cated; but  that,  on  deiiring  it,  he  was  ready  to  grants 
*       him  abfolution.     Lord  Cobham  taking  no  notice  of  this 
offer,  faid,  he  was  very  willing  to  give  them  an  account 
of  his  religious  principles ;  and,  pulling  a  paper  out  o£ 
his  bofom.,  read  it  as  the  confeffion  of  his  faith,  and  then ■ 
delivered  it  to  the  archbifhop.     The  following  is  a  copy' 
of  that  curious  paper,  that  may  be  fuppofed  to  contain' 
the  fentiments  of  the  moft  intelligent  Lollards,  cautiouily 
expreiled,  in  the  language  of  that  age. 

''  I  John  Oidcaftell,  knyght,  lord  of  Cobham,  Wole,' 
^"^  that  all  Criftyn  men  wyte  and  underftond,  that  I 
*^,  olepe  Allmyghty  God  in  to  wytnefs,  that  it  hath  ben, 
'^^  now  ySj  and  ever,  with  the  help  of  God,  fhall  ben 
*'  ,myn  intent,  and  my  wylle,  to  beleve  feythfully  and 
*^  fully  all  the  facramentis  that  evyr  Godordeyned  to  be 
'*  do  in  holy,  ehurche;  and,  more  over,  for  to  declare, 
*^  me  in  thefe  foure  pcyntes:  I  beleve,  that >  the  moft* 
^  '^  worfchipfull  facrarnent  of  the  atiter  is  Criftesbody  in 

*'  forme  of  bred,  the  fame  body  that  was  born  of  the 
"  blyflyd  Virgyne  our  lady  feint  Marye^' r.don'  on  the 
^'  crofs,  deed  and  buryed,  the  thrydde  day  ros  fro  deth 
*^  to  ly£,  the  wych  body  is  now  glorified   in  hevene»' 
"  Alfo^  as  for  the  facrarnent  of  penance,  I  beleve,  that ^ 
'f  it  is  .nedfull  to  every  man  that  Ihail  be  faved,  to  for-. 
'^  fake  fynne,  and  do  due  penance  for  fynne  bifore  doon, 
*^  wyth   trewe  confeffion,  very  contrition,  andduhe.  fa-t 
*'  tisfa61ion,  as  Goddes  law  lymiteth  and  techeth,  and* 
''  ell ys  may  not  be  faved.     Whych  penance  I  deiir  all 
"  men  to  do.    And  of  as  ymages  I  undirftonde,  that  thei 
*'  be  not  of  bileve,  but  that  thei  were  ordeyned  fyth  the^ 
*'  bileve  was  zew  of  Crift  be  fufferaunce  of  the  churcheyi 
*'  to  be  kalenders  to  lewed  men,  to  reprcfent  and  bryngC) 
*'  to  mynde  the  paffion  of  our  Lord  Jhefu  Crift,  and; 
"  martirdom  and  good  ly vying  of  other  feyntis^  and  that 
''  who  fo  it  be  that  doth  the  worfchipe  to  dede  ymages, 
"  that  is  duhe  to  God,  or  putteth  feych  hope  or  truft  in. 
'^  help  of  them,  as  he  fhuld  do  to  God,  or  hath  affecci- 
'^  on  in  one  more  than  in  another,  he  doth  in  that  the 
grete  fm  of  mawmentrie.     Alfo  I  fuppofe  this  fully, 
that  every  man  in  th*s  erthe  is  a  pilgrime  toward© 
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^i  blyfs,  or  toward  peyne ;  and  that  he  that  knoweth  not,  Cent.  XV. 

{\  ne  wole  not  knowe,   ne  kepe  the   holy  commande-  ^^-^^^y"^ 

ff  tnentes  of  God  in  his  lyvynghere,  al  be  it,  that  he  goo 

^^  on  pylgrimage  to  all  the  world,  an  he  dy  fo,  he  fhall 

"  be  dampned  ;  and  he  that  knowyth  the  holy  comman- 

"  dementysof  God,  and  kepeth  hem  hys  end,  he  fii^U 

'^^  be  faved,  tho'  he  nevir  in  hys  lyve  go  on  piigrymage, 

^'  as  men  ufe  now,  to  Cantirbury  or  to  Rome,  or  to 

*'  any  othir  place  (25)." 

The  primate,  after  confulting  with  the  bifliops  and  Romifh 

doftors,  told  lord  Cobham,  that  feveral  things  in  Iiis  pa-  ^'^^^^* 

per  had  a  good  and  catholic  appearance;  but  that  itw^as 

not  fulliciently  explicit  on  any  of  the  four  heads,  of  the 

eucharill:,  confeiTion,  images,  and  pilgrimages.     For  hi^ 

inftru6Hon,  therefore^  he  gave  him  the  following  paper, 

containing  the  do61;rine  of  the  church  on  thefe  iubje6ls, 

^nd  allowed  him  twa  days  So  confider  it.     ''  The  fayth 

'/  and  the  determination  of  holy  churche  touchyng  the 

"  blifsful  facrament  of  the  auter  is  this:  That  after  the 

"^^  facramentall  W'Ordes  ben  fayde  by  a  preftin  hys  malle, 

f^  the  material  bred  that  was  bifore^  is  turned  into  Criftis 

^'  verray  body  ;  and  the  material  wyn  that  was  before,  is 

*^'  turned  into  Cryftes  verray  blode  ;=  and  there  feweth  in 

^^  the  auter  rfo  material  brede,  ne  material  wyn-,  the  wych 

_<«  wer  ther  byfore  the  feying  of  the  facramental  wordes  : 

^^  How  lyve  ye  this  article  ? — Holy  churche  hath  deter- 

•''  myned,  that  every  Criften  man  lyvyng  here  bodilich  in 

*^  erthe,  oughte  to  fchryve  tQ  a  preft  ordeyned  by  the 

*^  churche  if  he  may  come  to  hym  :   How  fele  ye  this  ar- 

.,f^,  tide  ? — Crift  ordeyned  Seint  Petir  the  apoflell,  to  ben 

*^  his  vicarie  here  in  erthe;-  whos  fee  ys  the  churche  of 

'J  Rome,  ordynying  and  grauntyng  the  fame  power  that 

'*^  he  gaf  to  Petir  fliuld  fuccede  to  all  Petirs  fucceffours  ; 

jjf., the  wych  we  callyn  now  popes  of  Rome;  by  whos 

*'  power  in  churches  parti culer  fpecial  ben  ordeyned  pre- 

-!*'  lates,    as .  archbyfhoppes,    bysfhoppes,    curates,    and 

^^*  .other  degrees,. to  whom  Criften  men  oughte  to  obey 

^^  after  the  lawes  of  the  church  of  Rome.     This  is  deter- 

^^  mination  of  holy  churche:  How  fele  ye  this  articull? 

*!^  — iHoly  church  hath  determined,  that  it  is  needful!  to 

'*  a  Criftyn  man  to  goo  a  pylgrymach  to  holy  places,  and 


(z$)  Wilkin.  Concilia,' p..  354,  355, 
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Cent.  XV.  ^^  there  fpecially  to  tvoifhip  holy  reliques  of  feyntes, 
^^■"nr^**'  *^  apoftelys,   martyrs,  confeflburs,  and   all   feyntes  ap- 
^^  |)roved  be  chmche  of  Rome.     This  is  determination 
**  of  holy  churche:  How  fele  ye  this  amcule.(26")?** 
Such  ftrange  things  our  anceftors,  in  the  fifteenth  centu- 
ry, were  obliged  to  believe;,  under  the  pain  of  being  burnt 
to  alhes ! 
Lord  Cob-       Lord    Cobham    was    brought    before    the    primate! 
^m  con-     tjifhops,  and  do6lGrs5  on  Monday  September  25 ;  and 
having  again  and  again  rcfufed  to  profcfs  his  belief  of  the 
feveral  articles  contained  in  the  paper  that  had  been  giveii 
him  two  days  before,  the  archbilllop,  modeftly,  mildly, 
and  fweetly  (as  he  fays  himfelf),  pronounced  a  fentence 
of  condemnation  againft  him,  as  an  obftinate  heretic,  ancj^ 
delivered  hvm  over  to  the  fecular  arm ;  the  meaning  of 
which  was  perfe6lly  well  known  (27).     At  this  laft  exa« 
mination,  which  was   veiy  long,  lord  Cobham  behave^ 
with  gi"eat  intrepidity  and  prefence  of  mind,  and  fre- 
quently put  the  whole  court  to  lilence,  by  the  quicknefs 
and  propriety  of  his  fpeeches.  As  foon  as  the  fentence  of 
condemnation  was  pronounced,  he  fell  on  his'  knees,  an(| 
Jmt  a" fervent  prayer  to  God  to  forgive  bis   enemies; 
after  which  be  was  earned  back  to  his  prifon  in  the 
Tower  (28). 
Efcapc*       '   -Though  the  king  was  offended-with  lotd  Cobham,  for 
from  the    J^'s  Oppofition  to  thechurch,  he  flill  efteemed  him  for  his 
Towe/.      valour;  and  therefore  delayed  his  execution,  in  hopes  of 
bringing  him  to  recant.    His  condemnation  was  alfo  very 
unpopular,  and  had  brought  a  general  odium  upon  his 
iudges;  which  made  the  primate  confentto,  or,  as  fomjs 
Jaiy^  detire  this  delay;  which  gave  the  prifoner  an  oppoxj- 
lunity  of  efcaping  fiom  the  towTr,  and  flying  into  Wales, 
where  he  concealed  hi mfelf  feveral  years  (29). 
©eath  of        Atchbifhop  Arundel,    whofe  chara6irer  is  fufficiently 
Arundel,     Indicated  by  his  conduil,  died  February  19,  A.  D.  14 14, 
«b;c£e°?''and  was    fucceeded   by  Henry   Chicheley,    bifhop   0/ 
'^  ^^^'  St.  David's,  Who  was  ele6ted  by  the  monks  of  Canter- 
bury, on  the  kihg's  ircommendation.  Pope  John  XXIII. 
though  in  a  very  ticklifh  fituation^  himfelf,  contending 
with  two  anti-popes,  difannulled  that  eledion,  as  an  en^** 

(z6)  Wilkin.   Concilia,  p.    3541  35$.  (a;)  U.  ibid. 

(aS)  Sec  Fox,  p»  555;,.  586,  (a^)  Walfing.  p.  385. 
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fcroacliment  on  his  right  of  nomination;  but,  not  daring  Cent.  XV. 

to^ifoblige  the  king  and  church  of  England  too  muchi^'TT""^'''*"^ 

he  nominated  the  fame  perfon  who  had  been  ele6^ed  (30). 

On  receiving  his  pall  from  the  pope,  July  '29,  he  took 

an  oath  of  canonical  obedience,  in  fuch  flrong  terms,  that. 

it  rendered  him  more  the  fubje6l  of  that  pontiff,  than  of 

his  natural  fovereign  (31). 

The  new  primate  was  as  great  a  perfecutor  of  the  Lol- Law  ag?inf^ 
lards  as  his  predGceffor-  It  w^as  probably  by  his  influ-  ^oiiarus. 
ence  that  a  very  fevere  law  w-as  made  againft  them  by  the 
parliament  at  Leicefter,  A.  D.  1415-  By  that  lav/  all 
former  ftatutes  againft  them  were  confirmed ;  and  it  was 
Further  ena6led,  That  the  chancellor,  the  judges  of  both 
tenches,  and  of  affize,  all  juftices  of  the  peace,  fherifEs, 
ftiayors,-  and  bailiffs,  fhiould  take  an  oath,  at  their  ad- 
miffion  to  their  offices^  to  do  every  thing  in  their  power 
o  extirpate  all  Lollards  out  of  the  kingdom^  and  to  affift 
he  ordinaries  in profecuting  Lolfards  (3z)«  ..  , 

At  the  king's  command,  the  tiniveriity  of  Oxford  drewAbufes  m 
ip  a  catalogue  of  thofe  abuf^s  in  the  church  that  needed  ^^^  churcfij 
eformation,  to  be  laid  before  the  council  of  Cohftahce. 
This  catalogue  confiils  of  forty-iix  articles,'  and  (though 
t  was  compoied  by  clergymehj  gives  a  moft  odious  pic- 
ure  of  the  manners  of  the  cleigy  at  this  p-^riod,  parti  cu-. 
arly  of  their  avarice  aiiS  debauchery.-    Of  each  of  thefe' 
t  will  be  fufficient  to  give  one  example.     In  the  twenty- 
eventh  article  it  is  faid,  '^  It  is  notorious,  that  when  a 
'  Pagan  or  Jew,  abandoning  his  former  errors,  defires 
^  to  be  purified  in  the  holy  fount  of  baptifm,  all  his 
^  tem.poral  goods  are  confifcated  to  the  church;  which, 
'  it  is  believed,  prevents  many  Jews  from  being  bap- 
'  tifed.    It  would  be  pious  and  meritorious  in  the  coun- 
'  cil  to  remedy  this  abufe.     For  when  Philip  baptifed 
'  the  eunuch,  he  did  not  feize  his  chariot,  or  the -other'  ^ 

'  goods  he  had  about  him,  at  his  baptifm."     The  thir- 
y  eighth  article  reprefents,  ^'  That  the  carnal  and  de- 
bauched  lives  of  the  clergy  in-  our  days,  and  their  ♦ 
^  public  fornications,  w'hich  are  never  puniflied  (except  i 
perhaps  by  a  fmali  fine  in  private),  let  an  evil  exam-  . 

J 

(30)  Antiq.     Britan.     p.     27^. 

(31)  Duch.     Vjta    Ch'cheley,     p.     12.       _ 

(32)  Staiuies    at  hrge,  an.    1415'     Wilkin,  p,  355, 
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Cent.  XV.  cc  pig  before  others ;  it  would  therefore  be  a  holy  thine, 
'***^""''^  *'  and  contribute  to  the  reformation  of  the  church,  if 
^'  prieftsj  of  every  rank  and  order,  who  were  publi<r  for- 
*^  niGatorsy  AX^ere  obliged  to  abftainfroih  celebrating  mafs 
"^  for  a  limited  time  {33)>'' 
barbers  re ^     The  primate  attempted,  about  this  tiria^i  to  reforiil 
ferm^d.       another  order  of  men,  the  barber-furgeons,  and  publifhed-  | 
a  decree  in  all  the  churches   in  his  province,  forbidding  ' 
them   to  keep   their   lliops  open  on  the   Lord's   day ; 
which,  W  a  ftrange  miftake,  he  defcribed  in  this  maA-^  j 
rter:   ^'  The  Lord's   day,  viz.  the  feventh   day-  of  the 
'^  week,  which  the  Lord  blefled  and  made  holy,  and  on 
^^  which,   after  his   fix  days  worksy  be  refted  from  alf 
**  his  labour  (34)." 
Perfecu-  But  the  Lollards  xvere  the  great  obje(^  of  the  hatred' 

tion.  and  difciplirie  of  the  church  in  this  period.     One  Johft 

ClaydohV  a  furrier  in  London,  together  with  certain 
Englifii  books  found  in  his  houfe,  was  brought  befbrfe 
the  primate,  and  feveral  bifliops  and  doctors,  Auguft 
i'7,  A.  D.  1415,  by  Thoftias  Fauconermayor.  He  was* 
accufed  of  being  a  relapfed  heretic  ;  and  confefled, — th^t 
he  had  long  been  fufpecied  of  Lollardry ; — that  he  had 
been  imprisoned  for  it  two  years  in  Convray  caille,  and 
three  years  in  the  iieet,  hear  London  ;  and  that  he  had 
abjured  it  before  the  late  primate.  To  prove  that  hfe 
had  relapfed,  the  Eiiglifh  books  found  in  his  houfe  werfe 
jsroduced  by  the  mayor;  particularly  one,  called  T^e 
LoMefhe  of  Lights  Vi^hic.h,  he  faid,  was  the  vileft  and 
ihcn:  perverfe  book  he  had  ever  feen.  Three  of  his  fer- 
vants  were  brought  to  give  evidence,  that  their  mafter 
lifed  to  hear  people  read  thefe  books  to  him  (as  he  could 
not  read  himfelf;)  and  thathefcemed  to  appro^  of  what 
lie  heard.-  The  archbiiliop  appointed  the  examiner- 
general  of  Canterbury  to  examine  the  witnelfes,  and  cei";- 
t^ih  de^iovs  to  exam.ine  the  books,  and  then  adjournecl 
the  court  to  the  19th  of  the  fame  month.  On  that  day 
tlie  depofitions  of  the  witnelfes  were  produced,  bearing, 
That  they  liad  often  heard  one  John  Fuller  read  thefe 
Englifii  bookS;,  particularly   the  Lanterne  of  Light,  to 


(33)  Wilkin.    Concll.  p.    360—365. 
(34).  Wilkin.  Concil,  p.  568. 
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•■heir  mafter  ;  and  that  he  feemed  to  be  highly  delighted  Cent.  xv. 
■yr'ith  what  he  heard.  The  do61ors  who  had  examined^^-^^V*"*-^ 
the  books  declared,  that  they  were  full  of  hereiies  ;  and 
that  the  Lanterne  of  Light  contained  no  fewer  than  fif- 
teen. The  archblftiop  then  condemned  the  books  to  be 
biirned,  and  pronounced  John  Claydon  a  relapfcd  here- 
tic, and  delivered  him  to  the  fecular  arm  (35).  In  con- 
fequence  of  this  fentence,  he  was  condu61ed  to  Smith- 
field,  and  there  committed  to  the  flames. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  relate  the  trials  of  all  the  Lol- General 
lards  during  the  primacy  of  archbifhop  Chicheley.  gyP^^fecutioa 
cne  of  his  conftitutions,  A.  D.  14 16,  three  of  the  moft 
refpe(Siable  inhabitants  of  every  parifh  were  folemnly  fworn 
to  make  diligent  inquiry,  if  there  were  any  Lollards,  or  any 
fufpe61ed  of  Lollardry,  or  any  w^ho  had  Englifh  books  in 
their  houfes,  or  had  any  thing  lingular  in  their  way  of  living, 
within  their  pariih,  and  to  fend  an  account,  in  waiting,  to 
the  archdeacon,  twice  every  year,  of  their  names,  and  all 
other  circumftances  (36).  By  this  conftitution  a  firi6t 
fearch  after  Lollards  was  fet  on  foot,  prodigious  num- 
bers of  them  were  dete61ed,  thrown  into  prifon,  and  cru^ 
€lly  haraffed  and  perfecuted.  But  it  mufi:  be  confefied, 
that  they  generally  fainted  in  the  fiery  trial,  and  chofe 
rather  to  be  hypocrites  than  martyrs. 

Immediately  after  lord  Cobham's  efcape  out  of  the  Execution 
Tower,  a  proclamation  was  iiliied,  January  11,  A.  D.  ofJordCob- 
I4T5,  offering  a  reward  of  1000  marks  to  any  whofliould 
apprehend  him,  500  marks  to  any  whofhould  give  infor- 
mation of  the  place  of  his  retreat,  and  exemption  from 
all  taxes  for  ever  to  the  inhabitants  of  any  city,  town,  or 
village,  who  fhould  feize  him  (37).  All  thele  tempting 
ofi'ers  produced  no  efFe6l  for  feveral  years  (3.8).  But  at 
length  he  was  apprehended,  after  fome  refiftance,  by  the 
lord  Powis,  in  December  A.  D.  14 18,  and  brought  to 
Weftminfter,  where  a  parliament  was  then  fitting,  by 
which  he  was  condemned,  on  his  foimer  fentencc,  to 
be  ftrangled  and  burnt.  This  fentence  was  accord- 
ingly executed  at  Tyburn;  and  the  death  of  this 
great  man  pioved  a  great  difcouragement  to  the  Lol- 
lards. 

(35)  Wilkin.  Concil.  p.  371 — 374;  (36)  Id.  ibid.  p.  378, 

(37)  R)'m.  Feed.  lom.  9.  p.  89,  (38)  Fox.  p.  55. 
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Cent..  XV.      Jn'th't  three  laft  year^  of  the   reign  of  Herrry  V.  th^ 
'^'^^'X'^Englifli  were  foeag-erly- engaged  ih  pufhing  their  conquefts 
^^f'"^  °|^,  in  France,  that  rheir  ecclefiaftical'  annals  ednfijl  almoft' 
mcBt.         entirely  of  the  trials  of  heretics,,  aiid  other  matters  of  little 
moment  (39).     It  is  remarkable  with  how  gentle  a  hand 
the  prelates  of  this  period  touched  the  article  of  i^eform- 
atioHj  for  which  there  was  fo  loud  a  call.     In  a  convoca?- 
tion  of  the  clergy  of  the  province  of  Canterbury,  May  5^- 
A.  D.  1421,  a  dea*ee  was  made^  ^^  That  a  biO^op's  bai>- 
"  bei' fnould  net-demand  a  fee  from  thofe  who  received' - 
"■  holy  orders  from  the  bi Chop  (40}*" 
ifsKghfl-         The  late  iong.fchifm-in  the  papacy  had  very  muGh  dir  • 
^■neisofthe  miniflied  the  papal  power  and  pride.     The  fev'erat  con- 
•pic'pe--         tending  popes  dared  notto  treat'  the  princes  and  nations 
.ill  their  communion  with  their  u&al  infolence^  for  fear  of 
,a  revolt;     But  that  fchifm  being  now  nearly  healed,  and 
Martin  V.  in  full  po&ffion  of  the  papal  chait^  he  began- 
,tb  revive  the  mo^  extravagant  claims  of  his.  haughtieft^- 
predccefforsyv  and  to  talk- in  the  moft  imperious  flrain  to- 
the  greateil  princes  and  prelates--    The  feveral  bulls  which^ 
he  directed  to  the  archbifliop  cf*  Canterbury,  aixl- to  the 
^    king  and.parliamjent  of  England^  in  the  year&  1426  and' 
;.i/'27,  c^'iicerning  the  law  called  premunire^  which^^  pre- 
vented the  popes  from-difpoling  of  all  tlie  benefices  intha 
kingdom- at^pkafure,-  afford  ^a  ftriking  ]5roof  of  this  fa6i:».- 
Ih  t]] efe  bulls  he  treated  the  archbiiliop  with  great  afperity, 
and  gave  him:- the  moft  opprobrious  names^  for  fuffering^ 
that^  deteftabkj  execr-able,  abominable  lav^  (as  he  called" 
It),  to  fubiift'fo  long.     He  treated  the  king  and  parlia-' 
■ment  very  little  better  ;.  telling  them  plainly,  that  he  was- 
conftj.tuted  by  the  Lord  Jeius  Chrii!,fupreme  head  aver 
them  and  the  univerfal  church  ;:  giving  theni  broad  hints,- 
that  if  they  did  not  repeal  that  odious  ftatute,  they  would 
uill  be  damned  ;  and  promiling,  if  they  repealed  it,  to 
be  very  good  to  the  my  and  not  opprefs  them  very  much. 
The  primat^,  tch-  regain  the   favour  of  the:  pope,  wenty 
attended  by  the  other  prelates,  to  the  houfe  of  comm-ons,^ 
and,  with  many  tears  and  prayers,  intreated  them  to  con- 
ibntto  the  repeal  of  the  obnoxious  a(5V  {^^ )  *  But  the  hard?- 


(39)  Wilkin.  Concil.  p.  390—^417,  (40)  Id,  p.  399. 
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hearted  commons  remained, unmoved  by  all  ills  iears  and  c<pt.  xv;. 
prayers.  ^— -~~),'r'>-/ 

Tte  oplniofis.of  WickXiffe  were  cot  confined -to  his  c*"**'^^^^ 
native  country,  but  were  i^ore  iiniverfally  adopted  in  fome  p^^/^'^V''''^ 
.other  piaces-j  particularly  in  Boherpia,  .than  in  England; 
which  greatly  alarmed  the  coui:t.  of  Rome..  The  pope, 
therefore^,  publif^ed  a  bull.  A..  I).  1428,,  and  fent  it  iur 
to. England,  as  well  as  into  other coiiGtries,  commanding 
folemn  proceffions  tp  be  made,  on  die  iirll  Sunday  of 
every  mouth,  in  all  churches  and  church-yaids,,  in  or- 
der to  draw.dov/n  -the  ve-ngeance  .of  Heaven  on  .thefe  hc'- 
retical  Boheniiiins  ;  and  prominng  fixty  days  indulgence 
to  all  who  attended  ,thefe  proceffions, , or  who  fald  twenty- 
five /tj^^r  wfj/'F^ri-,  with  the  fanie  pious  intention  (42). 
His  holine/s,  not  ,trufting  entirely  to  fupernatural  inter* 
poiitioii  for  .the  de.ftru6lion  of  the  ene^iies  of  the 
church,  proclaimed  a  gcoifade  againft  the  Bohe^nians^ 
granting  .the  pardon  of  all  iheir  fms,  a,nd  the  hapr 
pinefs  of  heaven,  to  sllrwhf*  died  on  .that  expedition; 
aod  a.certaiii  quantity  of  indulgences  io  all  who  contri- 
buted 'to  its  faceefs;,  in  proportion  ,to  the  value  ofthe con- 
tribution (43).  Many  of  the  E];iglirb  engaged  Jn  jthat 
crqifade^  which  was  condu6t-ed  by  ,the  .cardtnaLof  Win-  . 
chefter. 

The  clergy,  in  their  convocatioRS  in  this  period,  fome-  Auncl? 
times  meddled  with  things  that  feem  to  have  been  .a  iit-]J^J-^ij'^'^** 
lie  out  .of  their  road.  In  the  .convention  of  Canterbury^ 
A.  D.  14303  it  was  jeprefen,ted.j,  thart  fome  nierchant^ 
bought  certain  goods  by  the  auncil  >veight,  and  fold  them 
by  avoirdupois  weight,  w^hich  was  lighter.  T.he  convo- 
cation therefore  made  a  canpn.  That  no  perfon  Ihould 
ufe  the  auncil  weight,  under  the  penalty  of  the  greate.r 
excommunication  (44). 

Martin  V.  was,  with  great  difficulty,  prevailed  upon^  Council  of/ 
-or  rather  compelled,  to  call  a  general,  council_,  accord-  ^^^^* 
^ng  to  his   own  pr.omife,   and  a  decree  of  the  council 
of  Conftance  ^    and  appointed   Ji^lian,   cardinal   of  St- 
Angelo.,  to  prefide  in  it  in  his  name.     But  the  pope  died, 
February  20  (before  the  council  njet   at  Balil,  July  19, 


(4Z)  Wilkin.  Concil.  p.  492.  ^43)  Jd.  p.  511. 

^44)  Wilkin.  Concil.  p.  516, 
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C;nt.  XV.  ^,  J),  1431),  and  was  facceeded  by  Gabriel  Condolmi- 
^  'cas,  a  Venetian,  who  took  the  name  of  Eugenius  IV. 

and  connnned  the  nomination  of  cardinal  Julian  to  pre- 
iide  in  the  council.  In  the  fecond  feffion,  Februaiy  15, 
A.  D.  1432,  the  council  decreed, — That  a  general 
council,  when  fitting,  was  fupreme  head  of  the  church, 
to  whofe  cenfure  all  perfons  (the  pope  not\  excepted) 
were  fubje6l ;  —and  that  the  pope  could  not  diilblve  a 
oeneral  council,  without  the  confent  of  the  members. 
The  pope,  irritated  at  thefe  two  decrees,  publifhed  a 
bull  of  diifolution  ;  at  which  the  fathers  at  Bafil  were 
fo  much  offended,  that  they  threatened  to  depofe  him, 
and  ele61  another  pope,  if  he  did  not  recall  his  bull  (45). 
When  affairs  were  in  this  difi:ra61ed  ftate,  the  archbifhop 
of  Canterbury  called  a  convocation  of  the  prelates  and 
clergy  of  his  province,  November  7,  A.  D.  1433,  and 
propofed  the  following  queftions  to  the  reprefentative's 
of  the  clergy  in  the  lower  houfe  :  Hath  the  pope  power 
to  difibive  a  general  council  ?  Hath  the  council  of  Ba- 
fil power  to  depofe  pope  Eugenius  ?  If  that  council  de- 
pofe Eugenius,  and  elcB:  another,  will  you  adhere  to 
"film,  or  to  the  pope  chofen  by  the  council  ?  After  re- 
quefting  fome  days  to  deliberate  on  thefe  queilions,  they 
returned  the  following  anfwers,  by  their  prolocutor 
Thomas  Pikyngton.  The  pope  hath  power  to  dilTolve 
a  general  council :  The  council  hath  not  power  to  de- 
pofe pope  'Eugenius  :  If  that  council  depofe  pope  Euge- 
nius, we  will  ftill  obey  him  as  lawful  pope  (46).  One 
thing  that  engaged  the  Englifh  clergy  to  embrace  the 
party  of  the  pope  againft  the  council  was  this  :  in  the 
council  of  Conftance,  the  m.embei-s  deliberated,  and 
voted  by  nations  ;  and  the  Englifh  had  one  entii'e  vote  : 
but  in  the  council  of  Baul,  the  members  were  divided 
•into  four  deputations,  each  of  which  was  compofed  of 
perfons  of  different  nations ;  and  the  Englifh,  being 
few,  and  divided  into  the  diifeent  deputations,  were 
iofl  iii  the  crowd,  and  had  little  influence  in  the  council. 
Of  this  they  fent  home  grievous  complaints ;  whic]i 
irritated  the'  Englifl-i  clergy  againft  the  council,  and 
made  them  defire  its  diilblution  (47). 


(4-)   Dn  Pin.  cent.  15    ch.  3. 

(46;  Wilkin.  Condi,  p.  2-Z'  ^4?)  W.  ibid. 
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The  Bohemians  having  proved  vI6lorIous   in  the  field  Cent  XV. 
over  the  emperor  Sigifmond,  and  all  the  princes  and  pre-  ^^"""^■C^y^ 
lates  who  had^  engc^g(?d    again:(l  thejp,  the  <;ounpil  of.j^^^'^^Jtji"" 
Bafil  entered   into    a   kind   pf  ii^gotiation  with   them,  the  Bohe- 
The  Bohemian  deputies  pro pofed  certain  points   of  re-"^'^^'^* 
formation,  which  if  the  council  granted,  they  promliecl 
that  they  and  their  countrymen  would  return  to  the  com- 
munion of  the  church.     The  archbifliop  of  Canterbury, 
having  received  intelligence  o^  this  negotiation,  propof- 
ed  this  queftion  alfo  to  his  clergy  in  the  lame  convoca- 
tion :    Whether  any   conceflions,    or   what   conceljions, 
might  be  made  by  the  council  of  Bahl  to  the  Boheaii- 
ans,    to    bring   them   back   tq   the  communion   ot  the 
church  ?  To  this  queftion  the   clergy  returned  this  aiii- 
fwer  :  That  if  the  Bohemians  required,  that  the   com- 
munion flriould  be  given  in  both   kinds  to  the  laity,  that 
all  priefts  and  deacons  fliould  have  authority  to  preach, 
that  temporal  offices  llrould  not  be  enjoyed  by  the  cler- 
gy, and  that  all  notorious  criminals,  without  diiHn6tion, 
lliould  be  puniihed  (which  were  the  four  things  chiefly 
infifted  on  by  the  Bohemians),  they  flix)uld   he  denied  ; 
and,  in  a  word,  that  no  conceffions  whatever  lliould  be 
made  to  fuch  pervcrfe  heretics  (48).     Such  determined 
enemies  were  the  clergy  of  England,  at  that  time,  to  all 
reformation' 

The  perfecution  of  the  Lollards  was  ftill  carried  on  Perfecutfoa 
wuth  unabating  violence.     WiUiam  Taylor,    a   clergy- ®f  the  Loi- 
man,  was   condemned   by   archbifhop    (ihicheley,    and'*'*^^- 
burnt   in   Sm.ithfield,  A.  D.  1423,  for  maintaining  this 
herefy  (as  it  was  called),  "  That  prayers  for  fpiritual 
*'  gifts  were  to    be  made   to  God   alone  ;  and   that  to 
''  pray  to  creatures  was  idolatry."     The  unhappy  man, 
in  hope*3  of  faving  his   life,  admitted,  '^  That  an  infe- 
''  rior  kind  of  worflrip  might  be  paid  to  faints ;  and  that 
^^  their  merits   and    interceffions  were  profitable  both  to 
*^  the  dead  and  living  (49)."     But  that  gave  no  fatis- 
fa6fion.     Father  Abraham  of  Colchefter,  John  White, 
and  John  Waddon,  priefis,  were  alfo  committed  to  the 
flames,  for  the  fame  crime  of  LoUardry  (50).     Many 

(48)  Wilkin.  Concil.  p.  313. 

(49)  Wilkin.  Concil.  torn.  3.  p.  404—^13.     Fox,  p.  5o6. 

(50)  Id,  p.  697,  '  ' 
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were  condemned'  to  perpetual  imprifonment^  to  feyere 
flagellations,  and  a  variety  of  other  punilTiments. 

The  conteft  between  the  pope  and  the  council  of  Bafil 
ftill  continued,  and  became  gradually  more  and  more 
violent.  Eugenius  publiflied  a  bull,  tranflating  the  coun- 
cil of  Bafil  to  Ferrara,  A.  D.  1437  ;  and  commanded 
the  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  and  all  the  clergy  of  Eng- 
land who  had  a  right  to  be  members  of  a  general  council, 
to  attend  him  at  Ferrara.  But  though  the  prelates,  ab- 
bots, and  priors,  as  well  as  the  civil  government  of  Eng- 
lanci,  favoured  the  pope  in  this  quarrel,  the  inferior 
clergy,  ii>  convocation,  obftinately  refuling  to  contribute 
one  farthing  to  the  expences  of  reprefentatives,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  very  few  -were  fent  (51).  The  pope  deprived 
and  excommunicated  all  the  members  of  the  council  of 
Baiil,  which  was  very  numerous,  and  fupported  by  al- 
moft  all  the  princes  of  Europe  ;  and  that  council  very 
foon  returned  the  compliment,  by  fufpending  the  pope 
from  the  exercife  of  his  office^,  and  excommunicating  all 
the  members  of  his  council.  At  length  the  council  of 
Bafil  depoied  Eugenius,  A.  D.  1439?  and  ele61ed  Ama- 
deus  duke  of  Savoy  (who  had  reiigned  his  dominions, 
and  lived  in  retirement)  to  be  pope  ;  which  produced 
another  fchifm  in  the  church  ;  and  the  two  popes^  as 
iifuat,  curfed  and  excommunicated  one  another,  and 
their  refpeclive  followers  (5 2)".  But  as  the  church  of 
England  took  very  little  part  in  this  quarrel,  it  would 
be  a  digrefli^n  to  purfue  the  hiftory  of  it  any  fur- 
ther. ■  '-    -       •      ■ 

Archbifhop  Chicheiey  died  A,pnl  12,  A.  D  1443,  af- 
ter he  had' been  primate  twenty-nine  years.  EI e  was 
learned  for  the  age  in  which  he  flourifhed,  and  an  eri- 
coui-ager  of  learning.  Martm  V.  and  his  own  haughty 
futrragan  the  rich  cardinal  of  Winchefter,  treated  him 
harrniy  on  fome  occafiOns ;  but,  being  a  prudent  man, 
lie  had  the  wifdpra  to  fubmit,  when  he  had  not  the  pow- 
er to  fubdue.  He  was  a  crilel  perfecutorof  the  Lollards ; 
but  doth  not  feem  to  have  been  fo'  fond  of  burning  them 
as  his  pr^deceifor ;  obferving^  that  thofe  fcenes  of  honoi 


'&» 


(51)  Wilkin.  Concil.  P-i^^S,   &c. 
(S'l)  pu  Pin,  Cent.  XV.  ch.  3.-    • 
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excited    compaffion  for  the    fufferersj    and  indignaticnCcnt.  jcV. 
againft  their  perlecutors  (^3).     He  was  fucceeded  in  the' 
primacy  by  Jphn  Stafford,  bifhop  of  Bath,  a  ion  of  tiie 
£arl  of  Stafford, 

A  violent  conteft  had  arii^'en  betv/een  the  clergy  and  th(?  Petition  <^ 
common  lawyers,  about  the  meaning  of  a  lingie  word  in|Jy'^^[S/ 
the  famous  ftatute  of  premunire.     In  that  ftatute  it  was  „jeaL 
enabled,  '^  If  any  purchafe,  or   purfue,  or   do   to  be  -  ^ 

"  purchafed  or  purfued,  in  the  court  of  Rpme,  or  elfe-- 
f'  where,  any  fuch  tranfa6lions,  procelTes,  and  fentences 
«*  of  excommunication,  bulls,  inftruments,  or  any  other 
'«  things  which  touch  the  king,  againft  him,  his  rega- 
**  lity,'  or  realm,"  &c.  they  Ihali  incur  the  penalties  in 
the   ftatute.     By  the  court  of  Rome,  or  elfewhere,  the 
clergy  underftood  the  court  of  Rome,  whether  it  was  at 
Rbme  or  any  other  place  ;  but  the  common  lawyers  un- 
derftood  the   court  of  Rome,  or  any  other  court ;  and 
Allien  any  fpiritual  court  in  England  prefumed  to  judge 
my  caufe  that  did  not  ftritStly  belong  to  them,  the  courts 
it  Weftminfter   net   only  granted  prohibitions,  but  pu- 
liihed  the  Ipiritual  judges,  as  in  a  premunire  (54).  The 
wo  archbifhops,  with  all  their  fuffragans  and  clergy,  pre- 
entcd  a  petition  to  parliament,  A.  1).  1447,  earneftly 
■ntreating  an  explanation  of  the  word  elfewhere,  in  the 
latute  of  the  i6th  Richard  II.  agreeable  to  their  views, 
n  this   petition   they  complain  bitterly  of  the  prefump- 
ion    of  the  courts    at  Weftminfter,    in   pretending   to 
)e  the  fole   interpreters  of  a61:s  of  parliament,  affirming 
hat  the  fpiritual  courts  had  as  good  a  right  to,  and  were 
nuch  better  qualified  fpr  that  office  (55).     But  the  par- 
iament  paid  no  regard  to  their  petition. 

The  popes  in  this  period  conlidered  all  the  clergy  in  The  pope 
he  Chriftian  world  as  their  immediate  fubje61:s,  on  whom^^nds  afofa 
hey  might  impofe  what  taxes  they  pleafed.    But  though  °   ^^  '"^" 
he  clergy  had  a  great  veneration  for  the  pope,  many  of 
hem  had    a    greater  veneration  for  their  money;  which 
»bliged  the  court  of  Rome  to  call  upon  kings  and  princes 
0  compel  thefe  refractory  eccleiiaftics  to  pay  their  taxes. 
^)pe  Eugenius  having  impofed  a  tax  of  one  tenth  of  their 
>eneficcs  on   all  the  clergy  of  England,  and  fufpeCling 

(53)  Duch.  Vita  Chicheley,  p.  47,  4S,     Wilkin.  Concil.  p.  537. 
(1^4)   See  Ruft'hcaci's  Statutes,  vol.  i.  p.  405. 
(55}  Wilkin.  Concil.  p.  555. 
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Cent.  XV.  that  they  would  not  be  veiy  fond  of  paying  it,  he  fent, 
^'^''^""^^  by  his  colle6lor,  a  confeciated  ,rpfe  of  gold,  with  a  bi^ll, 
to  Henry  VL  In  this  bull  hisholinefs  magnified  the  ho- 
nour he  had  done  to  the  king,  by  fending  him  fo  precious 
a  prefent,  and  explained  the  myfterious  meanings  of  the 
rofe  ;  nor  did  he  forget  to  exhort  him  to  ufe  all  the  aur; 
^ority  he  had  over  the  clergy,  to  make  them  pay  the 
tax  p'leafantly,  which  (he  faid)  would  be  a  great  advan- 
tage to  him  and  his  iubje6ts.  The  rofe  was  received 
with  great  ceremony  ;  and  the  primate,  who  was  alfc 
chancellor,  made  a  long  and  eloquent  fpeech  to  th( 
pppc*s  collector,  on  the  beauties  and  virtues  of  the  role 
but  on  the  tax  he  was  rather  dry,  telling  him  only,  tha 
the  king  would  fend  fome  perfons  to  converie  with  his  ho 
jinefs  on  that  fubjecl,  and  forbidding  him  to  collect  an; 
money  in  England  till  they  returned  ( 56). 
Sacscegion  The  foreign  and  domeftic  diforders  and  calamities  m 
o  primates,  ^j^.^j^  ^^^  Englifh  were  involved  at  this  time,  render  thei 
ecclefiaftical  hiftory  as  barren  and  unii^iportant  as  thei 
civil  hiilory  is  copious  and  interefting.  Archbifhop  Stai 
'  ford  died  A   D.  1452,  and  was  fucceeded  by  John  Kemp 

archbifhop  of  York,  and  cardinal  of  St.  Balbina,  wh 
enjoyed  the  primacy  only  about  eighteen  months  ;  an 
on  his  death,  Thomas  Bourchier,  bifliop  of  Ely,  an 
brother  to  the  earl  of  Ellex,  was  advanced  to  that  hig 

il:ation  (57)* 
Trial  of  Reginold  Pocoke,  bifhop  of  Chichefter,  had  been  ps 

cotr  ^°'  troniled  and  promoted  by  Humphrey,  the  good  duke  ( 
Gloucefler ;  but  after  the  death  of  that  prince,  the  clerg 
became  clamorous  againft  him,  accufmg  him  of  man 
herefies.  At  length  archbifhop  Bourchier  commande 
both  the  bifliop  and  his  accufers  to  appear  before  hiir 
by  a  citation,  dated  at  Lambeth,  06iober  22,  A.  £ 
1457  (58).  The  bifhop  vv'as  examined  feveral  times  h 
the  primate,  alfifted  by  other  prelates  and  do61ors,  an 
was  at  laft  prevailed  upon,  by  threats  and'promifes,  t 
recant.  The  accounts  we  have  of  the  trial  and  tenets  ( 
bifhop  Pocoke  are  confufed  and  contradi6tory;  but  th 
opinions  he  acknowledged  he  had  held,  and  which  h 
recanted,  were  thefe  following  :  "  We  are   not  bgunc 

(56)  Wilkin.  Concil.  p.   548.  (57)  -"^ntiq.  Britan.  p,  ayS. 

(58)  Fox,  p.  651. 
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«  by  the  neceffity  of  faith,  to  believe  that  our  Lord  Je-  ^^rt  XVJ 

"  fus  Chrift,  after  his  death,  deicended  into  hell.     It  h  -    v---^ 

*'  not  neceiVary  to  falvauon,  to  believe  in  the  holy  catho- 

*'  lie  church. — It  is  not  neceifary  to  falvation,  to  believe 

<*  the  communion  6f  faints. — It  is  notneceffary  to  lalva- 

"  tion,  to  affirm  the  body  of  Chrill  is  materially  in  the 

''  facrament. — The  univerfai  church  may  err  in  matters 

'^  which  pertain  unto  faith. — It  is  notneceflary  unto  fal- 

"  vation,  to  believe  that  that  which  every  general  council 

"  doth    univerfally  ordain,    approve,    and    determine, 

"  fhould  neceilarily,  for  the  help  of  our  faith,  and  the 

"  falvation  of  our  foul,  be  approved  and  holden  of  all 

'^  faithful   Chriftians  (59)."       For    having   maintained 

thefe   opinions,  though   he   now  renounced  |hem,  this 

prelate  was  deprived  of  his  fee,  and  doomed  to  fpend 

the  reft  of  his  days  in  retirement,  if  not  in  prifon. 

The  taking  of  Conftantinople,  ^he  capital  of  the  eaf-Crolfade 
tern  empire.  May  29,  A.  D.  J452,  by  Mahomet  K.;;?^^;^;/^^ 
emperor  of  the  Turks,  alarmed  ali  the  Chriftian  princes 
and  ftates  of  Europe.  But  thefe  princes  andftates  were 
fo  much  engaged  in  war,  that  they  could  not  be  brought 
to  unite  againft  the  common  enemy  ;  and  the  clergy  were 
left  to  fight  with  their  fpiritual  weapons  againft  thofe  ad- 
verfaries  of  the  Chriftian  faith.  Archbifhop  Kemp  pub- 
liflied,  March  2,  A.  D.  1453,  an  order  for  procelfions 
to  be  made  for  a  whole  year  ;  and  in  this  he  was  imi- 
tated by  his  fucceflbr  (60).  Eor  in  thofe  times  procef- 
lions  were  believed  to  be  the  moll  eife^lual  means  of  pro- 
curing the  divine  favour  and  alfiftance.  At  length  pope 
Pius  II.  (formei^ly  ^neas  Silvius)  publifhed  a  long,  elo- 
quent, and  pathetic  bull,  A.  P.  1463,  engaging  to 
piarch  in  perfon,  at  the  head  of  a  Chriftian  army,  againft 
the  Turks,  and  moft  earneftly  exhorting  all  Chriftians  to 
take  the  crofs,  or  to  contribute  by  their  money  to  the 
iuccefs  of  the  expedition  ;  promifing  the  pardon  of  fm, 
?ind  the  happinefs  of  heaven,  to  ail  who  complied  with 
his  defire  (61).  At  the  fame  time  the  pope  fent  bulls 
into  every  Chriftian  country,  impofing  a  tax  of  one 
tenth  on  the  benefices  of  all  the  clergy.  Edward  IV. 
Avho  then  reigned  in  England,  not  wiiJing   to  acknow- 

(59)  Fox,  p.   561.         {60)  Id.  Ibid.     Wilkin,  CcnciJ.  p.  563.  572. 
\6i)Wil\tUa.  Condi,  p.  5^7— 593« 
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c«nt.  xy.  ledge  :^he  pope's  right  to  tax  his  clergy,  and  yet  defirous 
■•^^-""^^"'^  that  they  fhouM  contribute  liberally  oa  this  occalion, 
wrote  to  the  primate,  to  raife  a  handfomc  {\im  by  a  vo- 
luntary aileirment,  which  vvould  fatisfy  the  pope,  and 
prevent  the  publication  of  his  bull.  This  method  was 
purfued  :  but  lo '  little  were  the  clergy  difpofed  to  part 
v/ith  .their  money,  -that  it  was  with  much  difficulty  the 
primaie  prevailed  upon  them  to  grant  lixpcnce  in  the 
pound  (62)* 
Charter  of  Edward  IV.  foon  after  his  acceffion,  being  earneftly 
EdwardlF.  jgj[^^Q^g  ^f  ||^g  Support  of  ihe  clergy,  made  a  moft  un- 
warrantable fcretch  of  his  prerogative  in  their  favx^ur,  by 
granting  thern  a  charter^  which  rejidered  them  aimoft  en- 
tirely independent  of  the  Qivil  government,  and  left  them 
at  libeily  to  do  what  they  pleafed.  By  that  charter,  he 
jtook  upon  him  to  difpenfe  with  .the  famous  ilatute  of 
premunire,  which  no  intreaty  could  ever  perfuade  the 
parliam<:nt  to  repeal ;  and  he  diichai;ged  all  civil  judges 
and  magiflrates  ,to  take  ajay  jnotice  of  any  tr-cafons,  murr 
derSj  rapes,  robberies,  iheiis,  or  any  other  crimes  comp 
mitted  by  archbifliops,  bifliops,  priefts^  deacons,  or  any 
perfcn  in  holy  orders.  Nay,  if  any  perfon  apprehended 
for  a  crime  pretended  that  he  was  in  orders,  though  no 
fuch  thing  had  ever  been  heard  of,  the  magilh-ate  wa^ 
commanded  to  deliver  him  to  the  bifhop,  or  his  official^ 
to  determine  whether  jie  w;as  in  orders  or  not  ;  which 
opened  a  dopr  for  .the  mpftgrofsabuies  (63)-  So  fhame- 
]ef^  were  the  claims, of  the  ;clergy  in  thole  tisfi-cs,  and  fo 
extravagant  were  the  concellions  bf  princes  in  their  fa- 
vour, when  they  fiqod  in  need  of  their  affillance ! 
i>^c-rr.^„  Many  of  the  cler^^y  (if  we  may  believe  archb.ifhop 
.»f  the  J>ourph:er;  macie  a  very  bad  uie  pi  this  exemption  irom 
c^fgy*  civil  authority.  That  prelate,  m  a  commilTion  he  granted 
to  his  commiiTary-general  to  attempt  fome  reformation, 
fays,  that  many  of  the  ciergy,  both  fecular  and  regular, 
were  ignorant,  illiterate  blockheads,  or  rather  idiots  ; 
and  thaj:  they  were  as  profligate  as  they  were  ignorant^ 
negle«51ing  their  cures,  ftrolling  about  the  country  with 
bad  wonjen  in  their  company,  fpending  the  revenues  of 
their  benefices  in  feaiiing  and  drinking,  in  fornication 
and  adultery  (64). 


f52)  Id.  p.  554,  &c.  (63]  Wilkin.  ConciJ.  p.  583. 

(64)  Id,  p.  573, 


The 
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The  lbn.g  and  cruel  perfeciitlon  which  the  Lollards  had  Cent.xV. 
fndured,  feems   either  to  have  diminiilied  their  number, '^^      y^"^^ 
>r  fiiaken  their  conl^anGy,.  or  perhaps  both  ;'  for  we  only  fo"  hei^'eiy! 
lear  of  one  perfon  who  was  burnt  for  herefy  in  the  leign 
)f  Edward   IV.  when  the   church  was  moft  vigorouily 
iipported  by  the  fecuiar  arm  (65)- 

A  violent  difpute  was   carried  on,  in  the  reign  of  Ed-  Dirpute  be- 
vard  IV.  between  the  feeular   clergy  and  the  begging  twcen  the 
•riarS'.     Thefe   laft  maintained^  that    Jefus   Chrift   had  ^^^^Ir^T 
jeen  a  beggar,:  and  that  they,  on  that  account,  w^re  his 
Treateft  favourites,-  and  intifled  to  the  peculiar  regard  aiid 
Dounty   of  the   faithful.     The  feculars,;  perceiving  the 
lefign  and   tendency  of   that  do^rine,.  declaimed   and 
vrote   againfir  it  with  great  vehemence^  as  falfe  and  im~ 
)ious.     At  laft  pope  Calixtus  11.  publifhed  a  bull  againft 
he  mendicants,  A.  I>.   147 5>  declaring,  their  doctrine  to 
)e  heretical  (66)'. 

Though  the  convocations'  of  the   pravince  of  York  Convoc^i 
;enerally  adopted  or  imitated  the  conftitutions  of  thofe  tion  o^ 
>f  Garrterbury,  yet  they  fometimes  made  conftitutions  of'^'"''^" 
leir  ow^n  that- were   fmgular  and  curiotls,  ©f  which  it 
lay  be  proper  to  give  one  example.-    In  the  conTOcation 
fthe   province  of  York,  held   by  archbifhop   Nevile,. 
L.  D.   1466,    feveral  remarkable   canons-    were   made. 
iy  the  firft  canon,  every  pariflv  prieft  is^  commanded  to 
neaeh  four  times  in  the  year  to  his  people,  either  him- 
ilf  or  by  anothery  and   explain   to  them  in  Englifh; 
7ithout  any  fentaftical  fubtilities,— the  fourteen  aitieles 
f  faith — the  ten-  precepts   of  the   decalogue— the   tW{i 
•recepts  of  the  gofpel— the  feven  v^'orks  of  mercy — the 
even-  mortal  fms — the  feven  principal  virtues — and  th^ 
ven- facraments  of  grace.     To  er^abis  the  dlergy  to  per- 
ormthis  taflc,  the  convocation  fubjoined  an  explanation 
f ;  each-  of  diefe  particulars,  which  forms  a  fyftem  of  thg 
watholic  theology  of  the   fifteenth   century,  not  a'  little 
urious^  but  far  too  long  to  be  here  inferted-     In  the  ex^ 
'lanation  of  the  ten   precepts  of  the  dedalogue,  the  firit 
ommandment  is  faid  to  be  a  prohibition  of  all  enchant- 
ments, fuperftitious  chara61ers,  andiuch  figments;  the  fe- 
ondis  entirely  omitted  ;  and  to  keep  up  thenumber,  the 
mth  is  divided  into  two.     This  w^as  uling.no  little  free- 

($$)'F«x-^  p.  C^^  (66)  Fdir,  p.  659.     Fuller,  p.  13*. 
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Cent.  XV.  (Jom  With  a  fyftem  of  laws  which  thq^  acknowledged  to 
^-^'"^r*^  bg  divine.     So  perfe(ftly  pure  were  the  members  of  this 
Convocation,^that  they  would  not  give  any  explanation  of 
luxury  (one  of  the  feven  mortal  fins),  for  fear  of  cor- 
rupting the  au*.     But  they  are  ftill  morediftinguilhed  for 
the  prodigious  defire  they  difcover  to  preferve  tlie  poor 
laity  from  being  damned  for  not  paying  their  titlies  punc- 
tually and  fully  to  the  church  ;  and  that  they  might  not 
be  guilty  of  any  omiiTion  in   a  matter  fo  elTential  to  fal- 
nation,  they  give  them  a   moft   complete   catalogue  oi 
tithable  fubie<Sls  (67).     The  canons  made  by  that  con 
vocation  contain  feveral  othei:  remarkable  particulars. 
PetFtionof       ^phe  minds   of  men  were  fo  much  engaged  and  agi 
thecergy.  ^^^^^  ^^  ^y^t  fuddcn  and  furprifmg  revolutions  that  took 
place  in  the  fhort  reigns  of  Edward  V.  and  Richard  IIJ 
that  they  feem  to  have  paid  little  attention  to  ecclefiafiicai 
affairs.  '  The  clergy  of  both  provinces  in  convocation 
prefented  a  fupplication  to  Richard,  complaining,  tha 
the  clergy  *'  were  cruelly,  grievoufly,  and  daylye  trou- 
^^  bled,   vexed,    indighted,  and    arrefted,  by  malicion; 
*'  and  evil-difpofed   paifons.     In   efchuying  of  which 
**  fay  they,  feeing  your  moil:  noble  and  blelTed  difpofi 
*^  tion   in  all  other  things,  we  befeech  you  to  take  ten 
'^  der  refpe6l  and  confideration  unto  the  premifes,  ane 
**  of  yourfelf,  as  a  moft  catholic  prince,  to  fee  fuch  re 
*^  medies,  that  under  your  moft  gracious  letters  patents 
*^  the  liberties  of  Chrift's  church  and  youi-s  may  be  con 
,  '     *'  firmed,  and  fufficiently  authorifed  by  your  high  cour 
*'^  of  parliament,  rather  enlarged  than  dyminiflied  (68).' 
Whether  the  clergy  on  this  occalion  ufed  the  language  0 
truth  or  flattery,  when  they  praifed  Richard  for  his  moil 
noble  and    bleifed    difpolitions    in   all   things,  may  b 
doubted  ;  but  it  was  a  language  very  agreeable  to  th' 
royal  ear  ,  and  they  obtained  letters   patents,  Februar 
2;3,  A.  D.   1484,  confirming  thofe  of  Edward  IV.  aw 
emancipating  them  from  the  jurifdiclion   of  the  king' 
courts  (69). 


(67)  Vide  Wilkin.  Concil.  p.  599—^05. 

(68)  Wilkin,  Concil.  torn,  3.  p.  614. 
<^9)  Id.  ibid.  p.  616. 
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Though  Wickliffe  and  his  followers  dete(Sled  many  of  C^'^^- XV. 
the  errors,  and  expofed  many  of  the  fuperfiitious  prac-  '^  ^'^TT 
tices  of  the  church  in  this  period,  the  clergy  obidnately  fer?"ioas. 
refufed  to  abandon  any  of  thofe  errors,  or  reiinquifli  any 
of  thofe  fuperftitions,  and  perfecuted  with  unrelenting 
ci'uelty  all  who  attempted  the  fmalleft  reformation .  The 
declamations  of  the  Lollards  agLiinft  the  excelfive  power 
and  riches,  and  fcandalous  lives,  of  priefts.  iDilamed 
their  rage  againft  them,  and  made  them  reject  all  their 
other  opinions,  without  much  examination  ;  and  the 
laity,  in  general,  were  ftill  too  ignorant,  or  too  indiffe- 
rent, to  form  opinions  for  themfelves  on  fiibje'5^3  of  that 
kind.  So  great  was  the  oppoiition  to  every  thing  that 
had  the  appearance  of  reformation,  that  errors  and  fuper- 
ftitious  rites  were  multiplied  rather  than  diminiilied- 
Tranfubftantiation  was  how  fully  eftabliflied,  and  made 
Sn  elTential  article  in  the  creed  of  every  member  of  the 
church.  The  cup  was  taken  from  the  laity,  but  with 
great  caution,  and  by  flow  degrees.  The  clergy  were 
firft  commanded  to  be  at  great  pains  to  inil:ru6l  the  peo~ 
pie,  "  that  both  the  body  and  blood  or  the  Lord  wei'e 
"  given  at  once,  under  the  fpecies  of  bread,  nay  the  ai- 
*'  tire,  living,  and  true  Chrift  ;  that  the  wine  in  the 
*^  cup  was  not  the  facrament,  but  mere  wine,  given 
*'  them  (it  was  then  given  them)  to  make  them  fwailow 
"  the  bread  more  eafily.'*  The  clergy  are  then  dire61:ed 
*'  to  begin  to  with-hold  the  cup  in  fmall  obfcure 
*^  churches,  and  to  exhort  the  people  to  fwailow  the 
*'  bread  without  chewing,  that  none  of  it  might  ftick  in 
"  their  teeth  (70)."  The  churches  were  crowded  wit]i 
images  of  the  Vii-gin  Mary,  and  other  faints,  to  which 
much  greater  homage  was  paid  than  to  the  Supreme  Be- 
ing. Several  Englifh  faints,  as  St.  Ofmund  the  bifhop, 
the  two  virgins,  St.  Fridifwida  and  St.  Ethelrida,  were 
canonized  in  this  period,  and  feftivals  inftituted  to  their 
honour  (71).  The  feftivals  of  other  faints,  as  of  St. 
George,  St.  Edward  the  ConfelTor,  the  Vifitation  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  were  made  double  feftivals,  and  many 
additional  ceremonies  appointed  to  be  obferved.  Great 
fhefs  was  now  laid  on  pilgrimages,  procellipns,  indul- 

(70)  Wilkia.  Colicil.  p.  65z,  6^3.        (71}  Id.  ibid.  p.  ^13. 
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g^ncesj  corife^rions  to    prieftsj  aitd  their  ptrrdofis  :  and 
tiie  people  feem  to  hate  had  a  good  deal  to  conlefs,  ai*d 
to  have  flood  much  ih  need  of  pardon.     Geofge  Nevile/ 
rirchbiihop  of  York,  ertumerates  no  fe\<'er  than  thirty- 
feven  kinds  of  iiil,  which  none  but  the  pope  or  a  bifhop' 
could  pa'rdon.     The  foil  and   greatefl  of  fhefe  fm^  was' 
herefy  ;  the    fecond  w^as  cfinten  contra  naturam,  maxime 
cum  brut  is  \  the  thirty-feventh,  and  leait   in  the   eilima- 
tion  of  the  church,  was  raifing  a  fedition  which  endan- 
gered a  itate  or   city  (72).     In  a  word,  ignorance,  vice/> 
and  fuperftition,  feemed  to  have  gained  ground  in  Eng-! 
land  in  the  courfe  of  this  period,  though  the  revival  or 
learningy  and   the  reformation   of  religion,  were    at  no^ 
great  diftance.  ..  :^..  ^ 

The  chui'ch-hiftory  of  Scotland  is  a-s  impeife611y  pre- •;• 
ferved  in  this  as  in  the  former  period.  There  is  fufficienfr' 
evidence  that,  belides  diocefan  fynods,  general  fynods  or^ 
affemblies  w-cre  frequently/  if  not  an'nually,  celebrat-- 
ed  (73).  But  their  records  ^^ere  either  deftroyed  at  the; 
Reformafion,-  with  the  libraries  in  which  th^y  had  beerfi 
deposited,  ot  were  carried  avtay  into  foreign  countries.- 
Yve  have  the  lefs  reafon  to  regret  the  lofs  of  thefe  records,' 
that  the  canons  of  all  the  national  churches  in  thoie* 
times  wer£  nearly  the  fame^  having  been  either  copied 
from  one  anotlier,  or  di6tated  by  the  court  of  Rome.' 
Before  the  eftablifhment  of  archbifhops  and  a  primate"' 
in  Scotland,  one  of  the  bifhops  was  chofen  confervatof* 
privikgiorum,  arid  preiidcd  in  thefe  general  allembfies  of 
t-he  clergy  (74). 

Though  the  bifhops  of  St.  Andrev/s  had  no  dire6^  au-* 
thority  over  the  other  biihops  till  toward  the  end  of  this^ 
pcrwd,  they  had  a  kind  of  tacit  pre-eminence,  and  were}' 
cx)nfidered  as  the  hrft  bifhops  of  Scotland,  on  accountof 
the  a'nfciquity  and  opulence  of  their  fee.  Thaf  excellent"^ 
prelate  bifhop  Trail  having  died  A.  D.  140  i,  Thomas'* 
Stewart-'  archdeacon  of  St.  Andrew's-,  nearly  related  to^ 
the  ro}al  family,  vi^as  elected  in  his  room  :  but  being  »■ 


(71)  Wilkin.  Ccncil.   p.    6"i  3. 

(73  )  A.  I>.  i42;o.  Covgregata  fait,  apud  Perth,  in  ecclef.afrntrumpr^'^ 
'iicatorum^fynoJuspro'vinciaiis  el  confiltum  generate  (Itri  regnt  Seotiay  prouf 
inert s  sJ}'''W\\k\n.   Concil.    tom.    3.    p-  397. 

(74)  Wilkia;  Contil,  lom-.  3.  p.  Z97^ 
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man  of  a  reckife  unambitious  dilpofition,  declined  ac-  C^xnt.  XV. 
ceptiog  the  office.;  and  the  chapter  refiifing  to  make  a"^""^*'""'"^ 
new  ^ledlion  while  he  livedo,  the  king  retained  the  tem- 
poralities till  his  death;,  A.  D.  1404.  Gilbert  Grien- 
law,  biihop  of  Aberdeen,  was  then  ele61:ed  ;  but  Henry 
Wardlaw,  precentor  of  Glafgow,  being  at  the  court  of 
Benedi6l  XIII.  one  of  the  contending  popes,  obtained 
the  vacant  fee  by  a  papal  provijion  (75).  _ 

Wickliffe's  followers  being  cruelly  perfecuted  in  Eng-  j^i^^  j^-^^^ 
land,  leveral  of  them    fled   into  foreign    countries,  in  burnt, 
hopes  of  faving  their  lives  without  wounding  their  con- 
fciences.     One    of  them,  John  Riiby,  a  preacher,  fled    - 
into  Scotland,  where  he   met  with  the  hard  fate  he  en- 
deavoured to   avoid,  and  was   burnt  for  herefy  A.  D. 
1407  (76). 

The  kingdom  and  church  of  Scotland  adhered  longer  a flembly  at 
to  BenediS:  XIII.  than  any  other  church  or  nation,  P^irLk, 
The  council  of  Conftanc£  having  depofed  that  pope,  and 
his  rival  John  XXIII.  and  chofen  Martin  V.  fent  the 
abbot  of  Pontiniac,  a  celebrated  orator  and  divine,  into 
Scotland,  to  perfuade  the  Scots  to  withdraw  their  obe- 
dience from  Bencdi6l,  and  acknowledge  the  pope  chofen 
by  the  council.  The  emperor  Sigifmond  fent  letters  to 
the  regent  and  three  eftates,  to  the  fame  purpofe.  This 
important  queftion  was  debated  two  days,  October  z 
and  3,  A.  D.  1416,  in  a  general  affembly  at  Perth. 
The  abbot  of  Pontiniac  made  an  eloquent  harangue  to 
the  affembly,  in  commendation  of  the  council  of  Con- 
ftance  and  Mart;in  V.  and  earneftly  intreated  them  to  ac- 
knowledge that  pope,  and  put  an  end  to  the  fchifm  in  the 
church.  Letters  were  prefented  from  Benedict  XIII.  re- 
probating the  council  of  Conft^nce,  and  maintaining  that  ^ 
he  was  the  only  lawful  pope.  This  caufe  was  favoured  by 
the  regent, 'and  ftrenuouily  defended  by  friar  Robert  Hard- 
ing, an  EngliOiman,  who  made  a  kind  of  fermon  to  the 
affembly,  from  a  text  of  fcripture.  But  Mr.  John  El- 
wolde,  re61or  of  the  univerfity  of  St.  Andrew^s,  found- 
ed about  four  years  before,  and  fome  other  famous  di- 
vines, having  proved  that  the  friar  had  miftaken  the 
meaning  of  his  text,  that  his  fermon  was  fcandalous, 
feditious,  and  heretical,  the  affembly  complied  with  the 

(75)  SpottifwQode,  p.  56^.  (76)  Id,  ibid. 

Vol.  V.  y  requeil 
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Cent  XV,  requeil:  of  the  council,  and  acknowledged  Martiiv  V.  for 

^^■""^'"^^^their  lawful  pope  (77/. 

Another  ge-     Y(q  have  fome  iemalris  of  a  general  aifembly  Or  con- 

^["[p^^^"^"  vocation   of  the  clergy  of  Scotland,  that  met*  at  Perth, 
■^^"^  "    *  July  i6j  A.  T>.    1420.     It  confifted  of  fix  bifhops,  and 
the  procurators  of  eight  who  were  abfent ;  a  good  many 
deans,  archdeacons,  friars,  and  the  greateft  part  of  the. 
clergv  (fays  the  record)  who  ufed  to  come  to  general  af-  . 
femblies/   William  biiliop  of  Dumblane,  being  chofeA 
confervator  of  privileges,  prelided  in  that  aifembly  ;  the 
chief  defign  of  w^hich  feems  to  have  been,  to  inveftigate 
the  cuftoms  that  had  been  obferVed  in  former  times  by 
the  feveral  bifhops  courts  in   the  Confirmation  of  tr-fla-- 
ments,  and  to   afcertain  the  fees  of  thefe  courts.     This- 
Was    done   by  the  declaradons,  upon  oath,  of  fome  of 
the  oldeft  clergymen  in  each  diocefs  ;  and  from  thefe  de- 
clarations  it   appeared,  that  the   cuftoms  that  had  beea 
immemorially  and  univerfally  ufed  w^ere  thefe  :    i.   That 
the  ordinaries  in  every  diocefs  had  been  accuftomed,  time, 
out  of  mind,  to  conilrm  teftaments,  and  to  appoint  ex- 
ecutors to   thofe  who  died  inteftafce  :    2.  To  fequeftrate 
the  goods  of  the  defundf;  till  their  teftaments  were  pro- 
duced and  confirmed:  3.  To  oblige  the  executors,  botli 
of  the  teftate   and   inteftate,  to  take   an  oath  de  fideli  : 
4.  Ta  oblige  them  to  give  an  account  of  their  adminif- 
tration.     The   fees   of  court  appear  to  ha^e  been  very 
moderate.     Thefe  cuRoms  were  then  formed  into  a  canoii 
or  law,  to  which  all  the  members  affixed  their  feals,  an^ 
the  whole  tranfaction  was  attefted  by  two  notaries  (78). 

Councils.  The  clergy  of  Scodand  did  not  concern  themfelve's 
much  with  the  councils  of  Conliance  and  Baiil.  During 
the  fitting  of  the  firil,  they  were  in  tlie  obedience  of  Be- 
nedi61  XIII.  y  and  afser  they  acknowledged  Martin  V. 
they  continued  in  the  obedience  of  him  and  his  luccef- 
for'  Eugenius  lY.  though  depofed  by  the  council  of 
Bd"!!!.  A  Scots  abbot,  whofe  name  is  not  mentioned, 
diftinguiflied  himfelf  very  much   in   the  debafes  of^  that 

eouncil  (79)' 
(''7)  F'ordun  Scoticron.   edit.  Hearr,  vol.  4.  p.   ii85,  Sec. 

(78)  Wilkin,  Concil.   p.  397. 

(79)  Du  Pin,  CeQt.  XV,  ch.  3. 
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When  James  Kennedy,  blfhop  of  Dunkeld;,  attendedCent.  XV. 
)ope  Eugenias   and   his   council    at   Florence,    A.    D.^^^j^"""""^"^ 
444,  he  was  ele6]:ed  to  fucceed  Henry  Wardlaw  in  the j^^j^^^^^ 
ee  of  St.  Andrew's.     Bifliop   Kennedy  was  nearly  re- 
ated  to  tlie  king  ;  and,  happily  for  his  country,  had 
rreat  influence  in  all  the  affairs  both  of  church  and  ffate  ; 
IS  he  was  one  of  the  wifefl:  Itatefmen,  and  beft  prelates  j 
hat  Scotland  ever  produced.     By  his  example  and  au- 
hority,  he  made  as  great   a  reformation  in  the  church, 
ind.  the   manners    of  the   clergy,  as    it  was  poffible  to 
nake,  while  the  pernicious   power,    abfurd   do61:rines, 
nd   fuperftitious  rites,    of  the   church    of  Rome   re- 
nained  (80). 

A  kind  of  convocation  of  the  clergy,  or  rather  a  de-  Convoca- 
aitation  of  the  clergy   and    parliament,    confifting  of^i'^?  ^^ 
lirty-fix  perfons,  met  in  the  manfe  of  the  vicar  of  Edin-     '°  ^^^ 
urgh,  June    28,  A.  D.    1445.     John  bifhop  of  Bre- 
tiin  was  then  confervator  of  the  privileges  of  the  church 
f  Scotland,  and   prelided  in   that  meeting  ;  but   John 
ives,  canon  of  Glafgow  and  Aberdeen,  and  official  ge- 
eral  of  St.  Andrew's,  vv^as  (for  what  reafoh  I  know  not) 
^ined  with  him  as  an  affelfor.     John  Winchefter  bifliop 
r  Moray,  as  procurator  for  all  the  clergy,  prefented  two  ^ 
apal  bulls,  one  of  Gregory  VII.  the  other  of  Martin  V. 
id  requefted  that  feveral  authentic  copies  of  thefe  bulls 
ijiight    be   made;  that,  if  the   originals   fhould  be  loft, 
lefe   copies   might  bear   equal  faith.     This   was  done 
ith  great  formality,    and  each  of  the  copies  attefted  to 
s  faithful,  by   all   the  members    of  the  court,  and  by 
iree  notaries.      A  cuftom  had  prevailed   in  Scotland^ 
lat  when  the  king's  officers   took  poffeffion  of  the  tem- 
(iJDralities  of  a  vacant  fee,  they  feized  alfo  all  the  goods 
;  perfonal  eftates  of  the  deceafed  bifhop.     The  bull  of 
■regory  VII.  prohibited  this  pra6lice   for   the  future, 
id  declared  all  who  fhould  thereafter  be  concerned  in  it 
^communicated,  the  king  himfelf  not  excepted.     The 
ing  had  complained   to   Martin  V.  that  Finlaw  bifhop 
F  Argyle  had  joined  in   a   rebellion  againft  him  ;  and 
hen  that  rebellion  was  crufhed,  had  lied  into  a  foreign 
Duntry,  and  left   his  diocefs  deftitute  of  a  fpiritual  fa^ 
ler  ;  and  that  pope,  by  his  bull,  granted  a  commiffioa 

(80)  Spottlfwoode,  p.  57. 
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Cent.  XV.  ^^  ^^g  bifliops  of  St.  Andrew's  and  Dumblane^  to  exa- 
^^'^^^V^^  mine  into  the  fa6ls  in  this  caufe,  and  report  to  him,  wiio 
aione,  by  the   divine  appointment^  had  the  government 
of  all  the   clergy  in  the  world,  that  he  might  do  juf- 
tice  (8i).     So  great  was  the  authority  of  the  popes,  and 
fo  little  the  power  of  kings  over  the   clergy  in  thofe 
times. 
Convoca-        King  James  II.  fent   Sir   Patrick  Grahame  and  Mr. 
PeTth!        Archibald  Whitelaw  to  a  convocation  of  the  clergy  at 
Perth,  July  19,  A.  D.  1459,  to   demand  a  declaration 
,  from  them,  ^^  That  the  king,  by  ancient  cuftom,  had  1 

^^  right  to  prefent  to  all  the  livings^  in  the  gift  of  any 
'^  bilbop,  that  became  vacant  during  the  vacancy  of  the 
"  fee,  and  while  the  temporalities  were  iii  the  kind's 
''  hands."  The  convocation,  after  examining  feveralof 
the  clergy  upon  oath,  gi^anted  a  declaration,  conforma- 
ble to  the  king's  defire,  fubfcribed  by  Thomas  Spence, 
bifhop  of  Aberdeen,,  confeivator ;  Donald  Rede,  clerk 
to  the  convocation:  or  aifembly  >  and  John  Petrie,  notary- 
public  (.82). 
St-  An-  That  excellent  prelate  Kifhop  Kennedy  died  at  St* 

drcw's  Andrew's  A.  D.  1466,  and  was  fucceeded  by  a  nearTC- 
^chbi-'^  latiort  of  his  own,  Patrick  Grahame,  bifhop  of  Breeliin. 
&opn«.  This  prelate  being  obnoxious  to  the  Boyles,  who  were 
then  the  king's  favouri^s,^  had  many  difficulties  to  en- 
counter. To  avoid  the  effe61s  of  their  difpleafure,  and 
to  obtain  the  confirmation  of  his  ele^ioa,  he  went  to  the 
papal  court,  where  he  refided  feveral  years,,  not  daring 
to  return  while  his  enemies  were  in  power.  Being  an 
ingenious  and  learned  man,  he  ingratiated  himfelf  {9 
far  into  the  favour  of  pope  Sixtus  IV.  that  he  ereele^ 
the  fee  of  St.  Andrew's  into  an  archblftiopric,  and  con- 
ftituted  arebbiftop  Grahame,  and  his  fucceiTors,  pri- 
mates of  all  Scotland,  A.  D.  1472  (8j).  The  new 
lionours  wii'h  which  he  was  adorned  having  raifed  the 
envy  of  the  other  prelates,  and  the  new  powers  witfe 
which  he  was  inverted  as  papal  legate  having  excited  the 
fears  of  many,  he  found  himfelf  furrounded  with  ene- 
mies. By  thele  he  was  accufed  of  having  left  the  king- 
dom without  a  royal  licence,  of  having  accepted  of  tht 


C81)  Wilkin.  Coacil.  torn.   3.  p.  344»  ^^< 
(8z)  V/:lk!n.  Contil.  torn.  3.  p.  575. 
(83)  Buchanan.  Itb.  la.  p.- az6. 
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office  of  papal  legate  without  the  king's  permiffion,  and  Cent.  XV. 
of  various  other  delinquencies  ;  fo-r  which  he  was  com- '^"^'^"''''"^*^ 
mitted    to  prifon,  w^here    he   died,    A.  D.   1478  (84). 
So  unfortunate  was   the  fiift  primate  of  the   church  of 
Scotland ;  and  feveral  of  his  fuccelTbrs  were  flill  more 
unhappy. 

Archbifhop  Grahame  was  fucceedcd  by  William  She-  shever 
vcz,  who  had  been  one  of  his   moft  violent  enemies,  arcihbn 
SheveZ;,  qr  his  return  from  the  univerlityof  Louvain,  ^'^P- 
where  he  had   ftudied  under  one  Spiricus,    a  famous 
aftrologer  of  thofe  times,  boaftedof  fuperipr  flcill  in  that 
fcience  ;  which  procured  him  a  prefentation  to  the  arch- 
deaconry of  St.  Andrew^^s,  from  James  III.  who  was  a 
gi'eat  admirer  of  aftrology  and  afirologers.     But  the  new 
primate,  who  had  a  fovercign  contempt  for  both,  refufed 
to  admit  Shevez  to  that  office  ;  who  was  thereby  fo  much 
enraged,  that  he  joined  with  one  Locky,  re6lor  of  the 
univerfity  of  St.  Andrev*^'s,  and  the  other  enemies  of  the 
archbifhop,  and  never  ceafed  to   perfecute  him  till  he 
lodged  him  In  a  prifon,  and  was  appointed  his  coadju- 
tor and  fucceffor  (85). 

(84)  14  ibid,  (85)  Spottifwoode,  p.  59, 
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Mlflory    of  the    ConftitutiGn,    GGvernment,  and   Laws,  ofl 
Great  Britain,  from  the  acceffion  of  Henry  IV. 
A.    E>-   i399j    i^  ihe  acceffon  of  Henry  VII.   A.  D.. 

1485/       -       ^    -    -     ^^   ^ 

Conftltutlon  X  H  E  kings  and  people  of  both  the  Britifli  kingdoms 
not  much  ^vere  fo  much  engaged  in  v/ar  in  the  period  we  are  now 
changed,  examining,  that  they  paid  lefs  attention  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  corjftitution,  government,  and  laws  of  their 
country,  than  they  probably  would  have  done  if  they  had 
enjoyed  more  tranquillity.  Thechanges  therefore,  inthefe 
particulars,  that  took  place  in  this  period,  and  are  of  fuch 
im.portance  as  to  merit  admiffion  into  general  hiflory,  are 
not  very  many,  and  may  be  comprehended  within  a  narrow 
compafs,  without  omitting  any  thing- material.  For  the 
fame  reafon;,  it  will  be  fufficient  to  divide  this  chapter 
^  '"  into 
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into  two  fe'flions  ;  the   fiift  containing  the  conftitutioaai 
hjliory  Qf  England^  aiid  the  fecond  that  of  Scotland.. 


SECTION    I. 


Mifiory  of  the    Corjiitution,    Government^    and  Lazvf,   of 
England,  from  K,  D.  1399  to  A.  D.  1485, 


OME  progrefs  feems  to  have  been  made,  in  the^'»'^^^y» 
-<5ourfe  of  this  period^  towards  a  very  happy  change  in 
the  condition  of  the  loweft  order  of  men  in  fociety,  by 
the  decline  of  fervitude,  and  diminution  of  the  number 
of  ilaves  ;  though  ilaveiy  was  Hill  too  common,  and 
(laves  too  numerous.  Some  examples  occur,  of  men, 
particularly  prifoners  of  war,  being  bought  and  fold  like 
■cattle  ;  and  all  that  can  be  faid  is,  that  thefe  examples 
are  not  io  frequent  as  In  former  times  ( i).  Predial  flaves 
commonly  called  'uil/afns,  were  ftili  very  numerous. 
Thefe  unhappy  men,  with  their  families,  were  annexed 
■to  the  lands  on  w'hich  they  dwelt,  and  transferred  wnth 
them  from  one  proprietor  to  another.  Their  fons  could 
not  enter  into  holy  orders  without  the  confent  of  the 
owner  of  the  eftate  to  which  they  v/ere  annexed  (2). 
They  could  not  profecute  their  lordly  mafters  in  a  court 
of  law,  which  muft  have  fubje61ed  them  to  many  inju- 
ries (3) :  and  in  a  word,  they  had  nothing  that  they  could 
call  their  own.  When  fheritfs  attempted  (as  they  fom.e- 
times  did)  to  levy  a  tax  on  the  villains  of  lords  and 
prelates,  for  paying  a  part  of  the  wages  of  the  knights 
in  parliament,  a  writ  iffued  from  chancery,  prohibidng 
them  to  levy  Rich  a  tax,  "  becaufe  all  the  goods  in  the 
*'  polTeifion  of  villains  v/ere  the  property  of  their  lordsj, 
^f  who  attended  parliament  (4)-" 

But  there  is   fufficient  evidence,  that  the  number,  not  Dlmlniflicd, 
not  only  of  domeftic,  but  even  of  predial  ilaves,  fen- 

(i)  Hall,  f.    35,      (2,)  Rym.  Feed.   torn.  9.   p.   69.',   torn.    Ti.  p.    55. 
(3)  Id  tom.   12.  p.  259.  (4)    Pryune's  Kalendar  of 

Faiiiamentary  Writs,  vol.  4,  p.  432. 
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fibly  decrfeafed  in  the   courfe   of  this  period  ;  and  diat 
few  of  them  were  to  be  found,  except  on  the  demelhes  of 
prelates  and   great   lords.     Other  proprietors  of  eftates 
'  chofe  rather  to  have  their  lands  cultivated  by  labourers, 

who  were  firce  men  ;  and,  at  the  requeft  of  the  commons 
in  parliament,  many  laws  were  made,  for  increafmg  the 
number,  and  regulating  the  wages,  of  fuch  labourers  (5). 
By  one  of  thefe  laws,  no  man  who  had  not  an  eftate 
worth  twenty  fhilFrngs  a-year,  equivalent  to  ten  pounds 
at  prefent,  was  permitted  to  put  his  fon  to  any  other  em- 
ployment, but  was  obliged  to  bring  him  up  to  hulbandry 
work  ;  and  if  any  perfon  applied  to  fuch  work  till  he 
was  twelve  years  of  age,  he  was  not  permitted  to  aban- 
don it,'  and  follow  any  other  line  of  life  (6). 
Caufes.  Various  caufes  contributed  to  the  decline  of  villanag© 

in  England.     The  proprietors  of  land   by  degrees   dif- 
covered,  that  ilaves,  who  laboured   not  for  themfelves, 
bat  for  their  mafters,  were  often  indolent  or  refractory ; 
and  that  they  got  their  work  performed  to  better  purpofe^ 
and  even  at  lefs  expenec,  by  hired    fervants.     But  the; 
almoft  inceffant  wars   in  which  the  Englifli  were  engaged? 
in  this  period,  contributed  more  than  anything  to  the  de- 
cline of  fiavery,  by  obliging   prelates,  lords,  and  great, 
men,    to  put   arms    into  the   hands   of   their   villains. 
There  is    hardly  any  evil  that  doth  not  produce  fome 


good. 


Viicounts,  A  new  order  of  nobles  was  inftituted  by  Henry  VI. 
A.  D.  1440.  They  were  ftyled  'vifcoiintsy  and  placed 
between  earls  and  barons,  below  the  former,  and  above 
the  latter.  John  lord  Beaumont,  the  f  rft  nobleman  of 
this  order,  was  created  vifcount  Beaumont,  in  full  par- 
liament, at  Reading,  February  12  that  year  (7). 

farlxment.  ^g  ^^^  parliament  hath  long  been  the  great  fountain  of 
law,  and  fupreme  court  of  judicaUirc,  the  guardian  of 
the  juft  prerogatives  of  the  crown  and  the  legal  libertie^j 
of  the  people,  it  merits  particular  attention  in  every  pe- 
:^iod.  That  this  auguft  court  hath  undergone  various^ 
changes   in   its   conftitution,  hath  been  already  proved  \ 

(5)Statutes,  vol.   i,  p.  6ia.  (tf)  Sta'.utes  vol.    i.  p.  470. 

(7)  SeWea's  Titles  of  Honour,   p.   680.     Uugdale's  Baionage,  vol.   2. 
cj,     Mv   authorities     have    pfrh^'p^     mifbk-j-n    the     date    o/     this 


ereaiion  a  tew  years 


and 
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andfeveral  of  thefe  changes,  with  their  caafes  and  effe6!s, 
have  been  briefly  defcribed,  in  theii-  proper  places,  in 
the  former  vohimes  of  this  work  (8).  The  defcription 
that  hath  been  aheady  given  of  the  conllituent  members  of 
both  houfes  of  parliament  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  will 
give  our  readers  a  fufficient  idea  of  thefe  houfes,  as  they 
were  coniiitutcd  in  the  beginning  of  this  period ;  and 
therefore,  to  prevent  repetitions,  they  are  referred  to  that 
defcription  (9). 

As  foon  as  the  fmaller  freeholders,  who  were  not  fum- Ekaion- 
moned  by  particular  writs,  were  excufed  from  appear- laws, 
ing  perfonally  in  parliament,  and  permitted  to  appear  by 
reprefentatives,  the  elections  of  thefe  reprefentatives, 
their  wages  and  tithe  privileges,  became  the  fubjecls 
various  laws  and  political  regulations,  which  had  a 
i great  influence  on  the  conftitution  of  the  houfe  of 
commons. 

At  firft,  and  from  A.  D.  1269  to  A.  p.  1429,  allEkaors. 
fteeholders,  without  exception,  had  votes  in  eleiiingthe 
knights  of  the  fhires  in  which  they  relided  and  had  their 
freeholds.  In  fome  counties  the  fmall  freeholders  were 
very  numerous,  and  many  of  them  very  indigent,  which 
produced  various  inconveniences,  and  jTometimes  ren- 
dered the  ele6lions  of  the  reprefentatives  of  thefe  coun- 
ties, fcenes  of  riot,  violence,  and  flaugl'iter.  To  remedy 
thefe  evils,  a  law  was  made,  8th  Henry  VI.  A.  D. 
1429,  ^'  That  the  knights  of  the  fhires  fhall  be  chofen 
*'  in  every  county  by  people  dwelling  and  refident  in  the 
"  fame  counties,  whereof  every  one  of  them  fhall  hav^ 
*^  free  land  or  tenement  to  the  value  of  forty  fliiUings  by 
*'^  the  year  at  leaft,  above  all  deducSlions  (10)."  The, 
letter,  but  not  the  fpirit,  of  this  law,  hatli  been  ever 
fmce  obferved  :  for  forty  fhillings  a-year.  A-  D-'  1429^ 
was  equivalent  to  20I.  a  year,  A.  D.  I784»  The  re^ 
prefentatives  of  cities  and  burghs  were  chofen  only  by 
thofe  who  a61ually  refided  in  3re  cities  and  boroughs 
which  they  reprefented  ;  but  wlie-ther  by  the  citizens  and 
burgelles  at  large,  or  by  the  corporadons,  is  not  very 
clear  (11).     The  cuftom,  it  is   probable,  was  different 

(8)  See  Vol.  a.  vol.   3.  vol.  4.  book  4.  ch.   3.  S  i — i;, 

(9)  See  vol.    4.   book    4.   ch.    3.  §    5. 

(10)  Statutes,  8th  Hen.   Vl.  c.  7  ;   loth  Hea,  VI.  c.    2, 
ill)   id  Hen.   V.  c.   I. 

in 
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in  diiTerent   places  ;  and  cuftom,  by  long  continuance, 
became  law.     Thatthefe  laws  might  be  more  ftriclly  ob- 
iervedj  they  were  infeited  verhaii?!^  in  the  writs  to  rheritfs, 
^x  Ibme  years  after  they  were  made  (12). 
Eieaed*  The  king,  in    his  writs  to  the  llieriiTs,  defcribed  the 

qualifications  of  the  perfons  who  were  to  be  ele6led  to 
reprefent  counties,  cities,  and  boroughs.  The  frce^ 
holders  in  each  county  were  dire61ed  to  chufe  "  two  of 
-the  fitteft  and  moft  difcreet  knights  refident  in  the  coun-"^ 
ty  (13);"  but  becaufe  aclual  knights  reiiding  and  pro-.. 
perly  qualified  fometimes  could  not  be  found,  an  acl  was 
made,  23d  Heniy  VL  A.  D.  1444,  permitting  freeholdr 
€rs  to  chufe  ''  notable  efquires,  gentlemen  by  birth,  and 
^s  ■  *^  qualified  to  be  made  knights;  but  no  yeoman,  or 
^^  perfon  of  an  inferior  rank  (14)."  This  article  of  that 
acl  was  inferted  in  tire  fubfequent  writs  for  fon\e  years, 
that  it  might  be  univerfally  known  and  ebfervcd  (15). 
Thofe  gentleman  who  had  freehold-cftates  of  40I.  a  year, 
.equivalent  to  4.00I.  at  prefent,  v/ere  qualified  to  be  made 
knights,  which  was  therefore  the  qualification  in  point 
,of  fortune  for  the  reprefentative  of  a  county  (16).  By 
the  fame  writs,  the  eleclors  in  cities  and  boroughs  were. 
dire6ted  to  .chufe  the  fittefi:  and  moil  difcreet  perfons, 
freciiiesi  ^ofj  and  reiiding  in,  the  places  for  which  they 
were  chofen,  and  no  others  upon  any  pretence  (17). 
The  parliamentary  v/rits  in  this  perio^d  directed  eleclors 
in  counties,  cities,  and  boroughs,  to  chufe,  not  only 
the  wifefl,  but  the  floutefi:  men  (potent lores  ad  lahorandum), 
that  they  niight  be  able  to  endure  the  fatigue  of  the  jour- 
ney, and  of  dole' attendance  ;  it  being  one  great  object 
of  the  legiflature,  at  this  time,  to  fecure  the  conftant  at-  , 
tendance  of  ail  the  members  of  the  hqufe  of  com- 
mons (18).  Sherifts  could  not  be  elecled  ;  and  Henry 
IV.  in  the  fifth  year  of  his  reign,  inferted  an  uncommon 
claufe  in  his  writs,  prohibiting  all  apprentices,  or  other 
men  of  law,  to  be  elected  (19}.   ,  But  this  was  a  violent 

(12)  Prynne '5  Sjirvey  of  Parliamentary  WritF,  vol.  a.  p.  134,  Sec. 

(13)  Id.  ibid. 

(74)  Stat.  231^  Hen.  VL  ch.  14. 

(15)  Prynne,  Survey  of  Parliamentary  Writs,  vol.  a.  p.  135. 

(16)  Rym,  Feed.  torn.  8.  p.  655.  (17)   ifl:  Hec.  V.  ch.  1, 
(r8)  ^xynn^y  pajfivi, 

(19)  Prynne,  v'oj.  a,  p.  123.     WalfiDg..  p.  371. 
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ftretch  of  prerogative ;  and  though  it  was  obeyed^  it  v/as 
not  repeated. 

The  number  of  boroughs  that  fent  members  to  parlia- Number  of 
ment  in  this  period  was  very  unfettled^  and  feems  to  have*^"*^^^" 
depended  very  much  on  the  pleafare  of  the  fheriffs  of  the  ""^^^  *^^° 
feveral  counties.     There  is  the  cieareft  evidence^  that  the 
fheriffs  of  the  fame  county  fent  precepts  to,  and  made  re^ 
turn  from,  fometimes   more    and  fometimes  fewer  bo- 
roughs, without  affigning  any  reafon  for  their  condu6f,  . 
that  fdme   boroughs   to  which  precepts  Vv^re  fent  never 
ele6i:ed  or  returned  any  members,  and  fome  only  once^ 
twice,  or   a   few  times;    that  fiieriffs,  in  their  returns, 
fometimes  reported,  that  certain  boroughs  to  which  they 
had  dire6led  precepts,  had  made  no  returns^  and  no  ex- 
cufes   for  their   difobedience ;  and  others  had   excufed 
themfelves  by  pleading  poverty  (20).     Thefe  and  fevcral 
other  irregularities  that  might  be  mentioned,  afford  fuffi- 
cient   evidence, , that   the    conflitution   of  the  houfe   of 
commons  was  yet  far   from   perfe6lion;  and,  in  parti- 
tular,  that  the  number  of  its  members  was  not  afcer^ 
tained. 

Several  laws  were   made  in  this  period  for  regulating  Irregulari- 
[the  manner  of  proceeding  in  the  eleclion  of  members  to  ".^^  ^^ ^^^^"^ 
the  houfe  of  commonsj  and  for  preventing  falfe  returns; 
for  which  the  reader  muft  be  referred  to  the  ftatute-bopk, 
as  they  are  too  voluminous  to  be  here  inferted  (21}.    But 
notwithftanding  all  thefe'  laws,  fome  furprifmg  irregula- 
rities were  pra^lifed  in  ele6lions,  of  which  it  will  be  fuf- 
ficient  to  give  a  few  examples.     The  knights   for   the 
large,  rich,  and  populous  county  of  York  were  chofen, 
J3th  Henry  IV.  A.  D.  14 11,  and  ad   Henry  V.  A.  D. 
1414,  not  by  the  freeholders,  but  by  the  attornies  of  a 
.  few  lords  and  ladies  who  had  great  cftates  in  that  county; 
and  this   irregular  praclice  continued  to   A.  D.    1447, 
when  the  freeholders  refumed  their  violated  rights  (ciz). 
Many  of  the  knights,  citizens,  and  burgelles  in  the  par- 
(liament  that   met  at  Coventry,  38th Henry  VI.  A.   D. 
1460,  had  not  fo  much  as  the  lliadow  of  an  ele6lion,  but 

(20)  Prynne's  Brevia  Parliamentaria  Rediviva,  vol.  3.  §  7.  p.  2,23, 
J     (ii)  See  7th  Hen.  IV.  c.  15.      ifl  Hen.  V.  c.  i .     6th  Henry  VI.  c.  4, 
8th  Hen.  VI.  c.  7.     lot.h  Hen.  VI.  c.  %.  %T,d  Hen.  VI.  c.  i  5, 
'"{%%)  Prynne,  Brevia  Parliamentaria  Rediviva,  v,  3.  p.  152 — 154. 
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were  named  by  the  king,  in  letters  under  the  privy  feal, 
and  retuined  by  the  flierifFs,  who    obtained    an    a6l  of 
indemnity   for  that  outrageous  breach  of  their  truft(23)* 
But   that  aflcmbly  at  Coventry  was  rather  a  meeting  of 
the  heads  of  a  party  in  the   time  of  a  bloody  civil  war, 
than  a  parliament;  and  all  its  acls  were  refcinded  the  vct 
ty  uextyear  (24). 
Atufcsof         The   fheriifs,  in  this  period,   were   guilty   of  many 
^T\^6.       great  abufes  in  conducSling  ^leclions  and  making  their  re-* 
turns.     This  appears  from  various  monuments,  and  par- 
ticularly from   the  following  preamble  to  an  a(^  of  par- 
liament, 23d  Henry  VI.  A   D.    1444. — ''  Diverfe  fhe* 
riffe  of  the  counties  of  the  realm  of  England,  for 
their   lingular   avail   and    lucre,  have  not  made  du^ 
ele6lions   of  the  knights,  nor   in   convenient    time^ 
nor  good  men  and  true  returned,  and  fometimes  n(^ 
return    of  the    knights,     citizens,     and    burgeffes^ 
*^  lav/fully    chofen    to   come  to  the   parliament ;  '^buj 
*'  fuch   knights,    citizens,    and   burgelFes,    have  beeii 
^'  returned   which    were  never  duly  chofen,  and  other 
^^  citizens  and  burgelles,  than  tliofe  which,  by  the  may^* 
*^  ors  SrP.d  bailiffs,  were  io   the  fa  id  fl-ieriffe   returned, 
*'  And  fometimes  the  fheriffs  have  not  returned  the  writs 
^'  which  they  had  to  make^  of  ele6lions  of  knights  to 
*'  cotne  to  the  parliaments  ;  but  the  faid  writs  have  im- 
*'  bifiied  j  and  moreover  made  no  precept  to  the   mayoy 
^^  and   bailiff,  or  to   the  bailiff^  or  baliffs,    where   no 
^^  mayor   is,    of    cities   and   boroughs,    for  the   elec- 
^^  tion  of  citizens  and  burgefTes  to   com^  to  the  parlia^ 
^'^  ment(25)." 
R«r]r€r.  for       A  candidate  who  thought  himfelf  injured  by  a  falle  re-r 
i  aiic  re-     turn,  did  not  (if  I  am  not  miffaken  and  milled  by  the  au- 
^"^■"-  thoiities  I  have  quoted)  apply  to  the  houfe  of  commons 

for  redrefs,  and  for  the  punifhment  of  the  ilierilTwho  had 
injured  him,  but  purfued  fuch  other  methods  as  were 
then  pointed  out  by  law  and  cuftonii.  By  an  a6l,  iitb 
Henry  IV.  A.  D.  1409,  the  injured  candidate  might 
bring  an  adlion  before  the  juftices  of  affize;  andiftfie 
fheriff  v/as  found  guilty  by  the  verdi61  of  a  jury,  he  W3» 
to  be  fined  lool.  (equivalent  to  loool.  at  prefenjt),  to  the 
king,  and  the  member  who  had  been   falfely  returncp 


(23)  Pari.  Hift.  V.  i.  p.  188—252.     Prynne,  vol.  %.  p.  141. 

(24)  39th  Hen.  VI.  '  (25)  23(iHett.  VI.c.  14, 
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to  lofe  his\\'ages  (26).  By  enothcr  a^,  8th  of  Henry 
VL  a.  D.  1429,  a  fheriff  found  guilty  of  a  falfe  return, 
befldes  paying  the  above  fine^  was  to  be  Iftiprifoned  a 
tyhole  year  (27).  By  a  third  a6l^  23d  Henry  VI.  1444^ 
a.  GonvicSled  ftteriff,  befides  the  above  fine,  was  to  pay 
lool.  to  the  injured  candidate;^  or  aiiy  other  perfon  who 
fued  for  it  (28).  This  was  a  very  fevere  law,  as  h  fub- 
je6led  a  fheriff  to  a  fine  equivalent  to  2^ool.  befides  a 
whole  year's  imprifonment  ^  but  the  reafonof  this  feveriey 
fcems  to  have  been,  that  parliaments  were  then  fo  fhor^ 
that  a  member  deprived  of  his  feat  by  a  falfe  return  could 
hardly  ever  recover  it  in  time.  Electors  and  candidates 
who  thought  themfelves  injured^,  fometimes  applied  by- 
petition  to  the  king  for  redrefs  (29). 

AH  the  members  of  the  houfe  of  peers  always   attend- Member* 
cd  parliaments  at  their  own  expence,  that  being  one  of  received 
ehe  fervices  they  were  obliged  to  perform  for  the  baronies  ^^2«*» 
they  held  of  the  crown.     But  as  foon  as  the  fmalkr  te-  , 

Hants  of  the  king  in  capite,  or  freeholders,,  were  permit- 
ted to  appear  by  reprefentatives,  they  were  fubje<B:ed  to 
pay  the  expences  or  wages  of  thefe  reprefentatives. 
This  cuftom,  of  reprefentatives  receiving  and  their  confti- 
''■  fuents  paying  wages,  commenced  with  the  commence- 
ment of  reprefentation,  from  a  principle  of  common 
equity,'  without  any  poiitive  law  ;.  and  on  that  footing  it 
continued  from  49th  Henry  III.  A.  I>.  1265  to  the  i8th 
Richard  II.  A.  D.  1394,  when  a  law  was  made  to  re*- 
move  fdme  doubts  that  had  arifen  about-  the  perfons 
bound  to  contribute  to  the  payment  of  the  w^ages  of  the 
reprefentatives  of  counties  (30).  The  wages  of  knights 
ef  fhires  were  alvvays  higher  than  thofe  of  citizens  and 
burgelTes,^  bccaufe  they  were  really  perfons  of  a  higher 
rank,  and  lived  in  a  more  expenfive  manner.  For  more 
than  a  century  the  wages  of  the  members  of  the  houfe  of 
Commons  were  fometimes  higher  and  fometimes  lower  ^ 
but  at  length,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  they  became 
£xed  to  4s.  a  day  for  a  knight  of  a  fhire,  and  2s.  a  day 
for  a  citizen  or  bu.igefs,  and  continued  at  that  rate  d.^ 
long  as  they  continued  to  be  paid  (31).     Nor  was  this  at? 

i%6)     iithHen.  IV.  c.  r.  (27)  SthHen.  VI.  c.  7. 

(i8)   i3dHiin.  VI.  c.  14.  (2,9)  Prynoe,  voJ.  3.  p.  157. 

(30)  ?rjnnf,  voL  4.  p.  4C0.  (31  j  Id.  ibid.  p.  78.  et  fnjjim^ 
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firft  an  incompetent  fum,  as  4s.  then  was  equivalent  to 
40s.  at  prefent.  The  proudeit  and  moft  ojpulent  knights 
thought  it  no  diflionour  to  receive  their  visages,  and  even^ 
to  fue  for  them  ;  and  no  man  in  thofe  times  imagined 
that  this  cuftom  ever  could  or  M^ould  be  changed,  as  it 
was  fo  reafonable,  and  produ61ive  of  fo  many  good  ef- 
fects ;  particularly  it  engaged  the  attendance  of  ail  the 
members  to  the  very  laft  day  of  every  feffion,  becaufe' 
thofe  who  did  not  attend  from  the  firll:  to  the  laft  day  re- 
ceived no  wages  ;  and  their  negligence  could  not  be  con- 
cealed from  their  conftituents.  Accordingly  we  often 
find  all  the  members  prefent,  and  receiving  writs  for 
their  expences  at  the  diflblution  of  a  parliament  (32). 

Privileges.  As  the  members  of  the  houfe  of  commons  received 
Vv'ages  for  their  fervices,  fo  they  enjoyed  certain  privi- 
leges, to  enable  them  to  earn  their  wages,  by  performing 
their  lervices.  Their  own  perfons,  therefore,  and  the 
perfons  of  their  neceifary  fervants  and  attendants,  were 
fecured  from  arrefts,  in  going  to,  attending  upon,  and 
returning  from  parliament ;  but  not  in  the  intervals  be- ' 
tween  one  feffion  of  parliament  and  another.  In  a  word,  > 
their  pay,  their  privileges,  and  their  fervices,  commenced 
and  ended  at  the  fame  time,  i.  e.  they  commenced  as 
many  days  before  the  beginning  of  a  feifion  as  enabled 
them  to  travel  from  their  own  houfes  to  the  place  where 
the  parUament  was  to  meet;  they  continued  during  the 
continuance  of  the  feffion,  and  as  many  days  after  as  en- 
abled them  to  return  home,  and  not  one  day  longer  (33). 
When  the  commons  imagined  that  any  of  their  numbei' 
liad  been  deprived  of  their  privileges,  they  applied,  by 
petition,  to  the  king,  or  houfe  of  lords,  or  to  both,  for- 
redrefs  ;  of  which  we  meet  with  many  authentic  proofs 
and  examples  in  the  work  quoted  below (34).  Thcfe 
petitions  were  fometimes  unfuccefsful,  as  appears  from  the 
famous  cafe  of  Thomas  Thorpe,  fpeaker  of  the  houfe 
of  commons,  A.  D.  1452  (35). 

Convoca-         Convocations  were  always  furamoned  to  the  fame  place, 
at  the  fame  time  with  parliaments,  by  writs  dire6ied  to 

(32)  See  Prynne's  RcgiRer  of  Parliamentary  Writs,  vol.  4.  fqfflm. 

(33)  t^^-  i^if^-  Vol.  5.  p.  625 — 65)9. 

(34)  Id.  ibid.  p.  678 — (J90.  722,.  730.  73d — 744.  747— 71^1.  766 — 77*?. 
•  50—853. 

(35)  Id.  ibid,  p,  6'78— 650. 
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the  archbifhops  and  hifhops,  commanding  them  to  at-' 
tend  iiT  perfon,  to  coniult  with  the  other  prelates  and 
nobles  ;  enjoining  them  alfo  to  iffue  precepts  to  their 
deans  and  chapters^  their  archdeacons  and  clergy,  re- 
quiring the  deans  and  archdeacons  to  attend  in  perfon  ^ 
each  chapter  to  fend  one  pro6lor,  and  the  clergy  of  each 
diocefs  to  fend  two  pro6lors,  '*^  to  confent  to  thofe  things 
"  which  fl^iould  be  ordained  by  the  common  council 
*'^  of  the  kingdom  (36)."  This  was  the  unifarm  tenor 
of  the  clerical  writs  in  diis  period  ;.  and  as  the  deansy 
archdeacons,  and  procStors  of  the  inferior  clergy,  had  on- 
ly a  power  of  confenting^  and  not  of  confulting,  it  23 
n(n  probable  that  they  were  now  conlidered  as  member3 
of  the  honfe  of  commons  ;  though  in  the  parliament  of  Ire-^ 
land  (which  was  originally  formed  on  die  model  of  that  of 
England)  they  continued  to  be  members  of  the  houfe  of 
commons  long  after  this,  till  they  were  excluded  by  an 
a61:  of  parliament,  28th  Henry  VIII.  A.  D.  1536,  be- 
caufe  they  fupported  the  authority  of  the  pope,  and  ob^ 
ftru61:ed  the  reformation  of  the  church  (37)-.  The  proc^ 
tors  of  the  clergy,  however,  received  wages  from  their 
eonflituents,  and  enjoyed  all  the  other  privileges  of  the 
members  of  the  houfe  of  commons  (38).  The  clergy 
ftill  continued  to  grant  their  own  money  in  their  convo- 
cations ;  but  their  grants  were  not  effectual  till  they  were 
confirmed  in  parliament  (39^)- 

The  clergy  of  England  had  great  influence  in-  all  the  influence  <sg 
public  councils  of  the  kingdom,  and  particularly  in  par-  ths  clergj„ 
liament,  in  this  period.     This  was  not  fo  muck  owing 
to  their  fuperiority  in  learning  and  fan6lity,  which  they 
did  not  veiy  much  affe6l,  as  to  their  conftant  relidence 
in  the  kingdom,  and    prefence  in  thefe  councils,  whil^  ' 
fhe  nobles  and  great  men  were  engaged  in  warlike  expe^ 
ditions  into  France  or  Scotland.     Belides  all  the  archbi- 
fnops  and  bifliops,  twenty-five  abbots  and  two  priors 
were  fummoned   to   every   parliament,    and  fometimes 
many    more,    v/hich   made  the    fpiritual  lords  generallyr 
double   the  number  of  the  temporal  lords  in  thehoufft- 

(^6)  t)ngd«[e's  Summons  to  Parliaments,  pajjim. 

(37)  Prynne,  voj.  4.  p.  596^. 

(38)  Id.  ibid.  p.  437.  599.     Statutes,  Stfe"  Henry  VJ.  ch.  i. 
.    ll^)  Prynas,  P-  534>  5'^S' 
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of  peers  (4.0).     This  enabled  the  prelates  to  procure  fail- 
guinary  laws  againft  heretics,  and  tofecure  the  immenfe 
poireirions    of  the   church,    together  Vvith  all   her   ab- 
fard   errors   and  wretched   fuperllitions^    from    all    at- 
tacks (41)' 
Method  of       One  of  the  moft   important  changes  in  the  method  of^ 
toaking       condu6^ing  bufmefs  in  the  parliament  of  England,  thajt 
'  occurred  in  the  courfeofthis  period,  was  in  the  manr 

titx  of  framing  laws  or  a6ts   of  parliament.     In  the   for- 
mer period,  '^  the  commons,  towards  the  conclufion  of 
<<  every  feffion,  prefented,  in  the  prefence  of  the  lords, 
^^  certain  petitions,  for  the  redrefs  of  grievances,  to  the 
*^  king,  which  he  either  granted,  denied,  or   delayed. 
*'  Thofe  petitions  that  were  granted  were  afterwards  put 
*^  into  the  form  of  ftatutes,  by  the  judges  andtJther  metti- 
*'  bers  of  the  king's  council,  inferted  in  the  ftatute-rolL 
~"    *^  and  tranfmitted  to  ftieriffs,  to  be  promulgated  in  their 
**  county-courts  (42)/'     Tliis  was  certainly  a  very  loofe 
inaccurate  method  of  condu61ing  a  buiinefs  of  fo  much 
importance ;  and  the  commons  complained  that  fome  oi 
the  ftatutes  did  not  correfpond  to  their  petitions,  nay  that 
ibme  ftatutes  appeared   in  the  ftatute-roll  for  which  thej 
kad  not  petitioned,  and  to  which  they  had  never  given 
their  confent  (43).     To  prevent  fuch  dangerous  abufes. 
the  commons  began  to  dravv  up  their  petitions  in  a  more 
correal  manner,  and  at  greater  length,  than   formerlyj 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  V.  and  law  them  formed  into  aclsj 
by    the  judges,  before   the  fellion  ended.     In  the  next 
reign,  they  became  ftill   more  expert  in  bufmefs,  and 
drew  up  their  petitions  in  the  form  of  bills  or  a61s,  as 
they  wifhed  them  to  be  palfed  into  laws  ;  and  when  all 
thefe  acls  prepared  in  one  feffion  had  been  examined  and 
agreed  to  by  die  lords,  and  had  received  the  royal  affent, 
the  ena6led   claufe  was   prefixed  to   the  whole  fyftem, 
moft  commonly  in  thefe  or  fuch  words  as  thefe  : — "  The 
**  king,  by  the  advice  and  affent  of  the  lords  fpiritua) 


(40)  Prynne*«Regifl:er  of  Writs,  vol.  i.p.  141. 

(41)  ift  Hen,  IV.  ch.  15.     id  Hen.  V.  ch.  7.     V/alficgham,  p.  371. 

(41)  SeevoJ.  4.  ch,  3.  §4. 
(43)  U  ibid. 
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*'  and  temporal,  and  at  the  fpecial  requeft  of  the  com- 
"  mons,  hath  ordained  and  eftablifhed  certain  ordinances 
"  and  ftatutes  (44)."  This  was  a  great  improvement 
in  the  art  of  legiilation,  which  advanced  by  very  ilow  de-^ 
grees  towards  perfe6lion. 

The  feifions  of  parliament  were  ftill  very  fhort ;  and  Shortneft  «£ 
many  of  them  had  only  one,  and  a  few  of  them  above  ^^'1L^" 
two  or  three  feliions.  The  laft  parliament  of  Richard  11."^ 
which  may  alfo  be  called  the  fnft  of  Henry  IV.  fat  only 
one  day,  September  30,  A.  D.  1399  i  and  in  that  fhort  fef- 
lion,  depofed  one  king,  and  placed  another  on  the  throne  ;  ; 
which  hafty  tranla6lion  was  proda<Sl:ive  of  many  calamities, 
and  brought  the  kingdom  to  the  brink  of  ruin  (45).  The 
two  longeft  parliaments  in  this  period  were  thofe  of  the  8th 
Henry IV.  A.  D.  14375  and  23d  HenryVI.  A.  D.  1446;  the 
former  of  which  fat,  in  three  felfions,  159  days,  and  the  lat- 
ter, in  four  feffions,  178  days  :  but  both  the  members  and 
their  conftituents  complained  of  the  length  of  thefe  par- 
liaments ;  the  members,  for  being  fo  long  detained  from 
their  bulinefs  and  diverlions  in  the  country,  in  which 
they  delighted  ;  and  their  conflituents,  on  account  of 
the  wages  of  their  reprefcntatives,  wiiich  amounted  ta 
confiderable  fums  (46).  The  wages,  for  example,  of 
the  two  knights  of  the  fiiire  for  Cumberland,  in  the  firll 
of  thefe  parliaments,  amounted  to  Sol.  8s.  equivalent  to 
800I.  at  prefent;  becaufe,  b elides  the  159  days  that  the 
three  feffions  lafled,  they  were  allowed  wages  for  forty- 
two  days  for  their  three  journies  (47). 

About  fifty  fyfterns  or  bodies  of  law^s  were  made,  in  statute-  - 
fo  many  different  feffions  of  parliaments,  in  the  courfelaw. 
of  this  period,  fome  of  them  containing  only  a  few,  and 
others  of  them  between  twenty  and  thirty  ftatutes,  on  too 
greata  variety  of  fubje6fs  to  be  here  enumerated  (48).  Some 
of  them  were  intended  to  explain,  amend,  or  revive  for- 
mer laws,  and  others  in  af^rmance  of  the  common  law, 
lOr  for  fupplying  its  defe6ls,  by  infli61ing  feverer  penalties 

(44)  Blackftone's  Commentaries,  vol.    i.  p.    175,     Statutes  at  large, 
Vol.  I.  pdffim. 

(45)  Prynne,  vol.  4.  p.  A99t  45°-     Walfmgham,  p.  359. 

(46)  Prynne,  vol.  4.  p.  48a.  546.     Hollingllied,  p.  53 u 

(47)  Prynne,  vol.  4.  p.  478. 

(48)  See  Stattttesat  large,  vol.  1,  %. 
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on  certain  crimes,  and  providing  new  remedies,  for  new 
diforders.     It  feems  ftill  to  have  been  a  prevailing  opi- 
nion in  the  tirfi:  part  of  this  period,  that  the  authority  of 
laws  was  w-eakened,  if  not  deflroyed,  by  the  death  of  the 
prince  under  whom  they  had  been  made  ;   and  therefore 
both  Henry  IV.  and  Henry  V.  foon  after  their  accefiiori, 
confirmed  the  great  charter,  and  the  charter  of  the  forefts,-- 
with   all   other  la\vs  that'  had  not  been  repealed  (49). 
But  though   thefe   tvro  famous  charters  were  thus  twice 
Confirmed  in  this  period,  it  was  only  in  coiiimon  w^ith 
all  other  ftatutes  ;  atid  ir  plainly  appears,  that  they  were 
not  fo  much  infiiied  upon,  or  attended  to,  by  die  people 
of  England,  as  diey  had  been  w^hen  the  remembrance  of 
them  was   more  recent.     Some   fevere,  or  rather  cruel 
laws,  were  made  by  llenry  IV.  and  Hemy  V.  againft  the"^ 
followers  of  Wickliffe,  who  were   called   heretics  and 
Lollards,  and,  v/heii   convicled,  were   configned  to  the 
ilames  (50).     Thefe  laws  were  probably  procured  by  the 
influence  of  the  clergy,  whofe  favour  was  much  courted 
"by  both  thefe  princes.     Additional  powers  were  granted 
to  juftiCes  of  the  peace  ;-  and  various  laws  were  made  for 
rf'gulating    their    qualifications   and    proceedings  (51). 
The  liatutes  of  this  period  were  very  unfriendly  to  ftran- 
gers  who  traded  6r  fetded  in  England,  particularly  to  the 
Welfh  and  Irifli  (52).     Sorhe  excellent  laws  for  the  re- 
gulation and  encouragement  of  U'ade  and  nianufa6tures 
were  made  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  who  was  himfeif 
one  of  the  greacei^  merchants  in  Europe,  and  paid  gre^-t 
attention   to  commerce  (53).     The  Hatutes  of  Richard 
III.  were  the  firft  that  were  expieffed  in  the  Engiifli  lan- 
guage, all  former  ilatutes  having  been  either  in  Latin  or 
French  ;-  which  were    not"  understood  by  the  great  body 
of  the  people,  or  even  by  many  of  the  legiflators  (54)* 
Thefe  were  alfo  the   firR'  fiatuces  of  England  that  werd 
printed.     Biit  as  many  of  the   fiatute-laws  of  this  period 
have  been   effedu ally  repealed  by  length  of  time   and 

(49)  Statutes,   ifl:  Henry  IV.  ch.  i.     4th  Hen.  V.  ch.  i; 

(cojadHenrlV.  cl?.  15".  2d  Hen.  V.  ch.  7. 

(51)  4ih  Hen.  iV.  ch.  9.  5th,  ch.  10.  istl^,  ch.  7.  ad  Hen.  Vt 
ch.  4.  ad  Statutes,  ch.  i.  ad  Henry  VI.  ch    9.  6th,  ch.  3.  &c.  &c. 

•(5a)  2d  Hen.  IV.  ch.  ifi.  4th,  ch»  16  -34.  9th,  ch.  3.  ift  Heh.  V.  ch. 
6''.  4ih,  ch.  6.  I  ft.'  Hen.  VI.'  ch.  3.  &c.  &c. 

(53}  See  itat.  £<ivv.  IV.  (54)  See  ftat.  Rich.  III. 

change 
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change  of  circumftances,  as  well  as  by  fubfequent  fla- 
tutes,  it  doth  not  fecm  to  be  neceffary  to  give  a  more  par- 
ticular account  of  them  in  a  general  hiltory  (55). 

The  courts  of  law  in  England  continued  nearly  on  the  ^  , 
fame  footing  in  this  as  in  the  former  period.  The  num-  their  flia- 
ber  of  judges  in  the  courts  at  Weftminfter  was  nqt  yetries. 
fixed  ;  as,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  there  were  fome- 
times  five,  fix,feyen,  and  at  one  time  eight  judges,  in 
the  court  of  commdn  pleas  (56).  The  ancient  ialaries 
ofthefe  judges  were  very  fmail,  viz.  to  the  chief  juftice 
of  the  king's  bench,  40I.  a  year,  to  the  chief  juftice  of 
the  common  pleas,  40I.  and  to  each  of  the  other  judges 
in  thefe  two  courts,  40  marks.  Henry  VI.  by  letters 
patent,  granted  an  additional  falary, — to  the  chief  juftice 
of  the  king's  bench,  of  180  marks,  or  120I.  which  made 
his  whole  falary  160I.  equivalent  to  1600I. — to  the  chief 
juftiice  of  the  common  pleas,  of  93I.  6s.  8d.  which  made 
His  whole  falary  130I.  6s.  8d.  equivalent  to  ijool. — to 
each  of  the  other  judges,  no  marks,  which  made  the 
whole  falary  of  each  judge  lool.  equivalent  to  loool.  at 
prefent.  Befides  thefe  falarics,  each  judge  had  a  certain 
quantity  of  filk,  linen  cloth,  and  fui"^,  for  his  fummer 
and  winter  robes,  out  of  the  royal  wardrobe,  or  an  equi- 
valent in  money.  All  thefe  judges  were  alfo  juftices  of 
affize,  for  which  each  had  a  falary  of  20I.  equivalent  to 
200I.  What  other  perquifites  or  profits  were  annexed 
to  their  offices, (which  they  held  only  during  pleafure) 
r  have  not  difcovered.  The  winter-robes  of  each  judge 
coft  5I.  6s.  iid.h.  equivalent  to  53I.  los.  and  his  fum- 
mer-robes  3I.  3s.  6d.  equivalent  1031!.  15s.  The  an- 
nual falary  of  the  attorney-general  was  only  lol.  equiva- 
lent to  lool.  He  was  allowed  only  one  robe,  worth 
il.  6s.  I  id.  equivalent  to  13I.  los.  All  the  judges  and 
the  attorney-general  prefented  a  petition  to  the  king  in 
parliament,  A.  D.  1439,  complaining  that  their  falaries 
were  too  fmall,  and  ill  paid ;  and  that,  if  they  did  not 
obtain  redrefs,  they  would  be  obliged  to  refign  their  of- 
fices.    It  doth  not  appear  that  they  obtained  any  addition ; 


t     (55)  See  many  ingenious  remarks  on  the  ftatutes  of  this  perijd,  in  thq 
I  Hon.  judge  Barrington's  Oblervations  on  the  Statutes. 
-|    (56)  Dagdak's  Origines  Juridicalcs,  p.  3^« 
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but  an  a6l  was  made,  that  they  fhould  be  regularly  paid, 
Vmce  2L  year,  by  the  clerk  of  the  Hana^per  (57).     When 
a  judge  was  admitted  into  his  office,  he  took  a  folemn; 
oath,  "  That  he  w6uld  not  receive  any  fee,  peniion,  gift^ 
^*  reward,  or  bribe,  of  any  man  having  fute  or  plea  be- 
^^  fore  him,  faving  meat  and  drink^  which  fhould  be  of 
^'  no  great  value  (58)." 
Corrupt  ad-      Great  and  juil  complaints  Were  made,  in  this,-  as  weU 
mSniftration  as  in  fori^er  peri<>ds,  of  the  corrupt  and  imperfe61:  ad- 
ofjuiticc.    ininiftration  of  juftice.     This  was  owing  to  feveral  cau- 
fes,  befides  the  infufiicient  falaries  and  precarious  litua- 
tionof  the  judges.     Maintenan-ce,-  as"  it  was  called,  ftiU 
prevailed  ;  by  which   great  numbers  6f  people  confede-* 
rated  together^  under  one  head,  whofe  livery  they  wore, 
to  defend  each  other  in  all  their  claims  and  pleas,  %hether 
they  wercjuilor  unjuft.     Thele  confederates  laid  all  the 
peaceable  people  around  them  under  contril^ution,  rto% 
to  harafs  them  by  vexatious  law- fuits  (59).   The  exemp- 
tions which  th6  clergy   claimed  from   the  jarifdi61ion  of 
the  civil  courts^-  made  if  almoft  impoffible  for  the  laity  tor 
compel  their  fpiritual' guides  to' do  them  commonjuftice 
by  a  legal  pfocefe*     The  great  number  of  fan61uaries  in' 
ail  parts  of  the  kir.'gdom^  protected  many  from  the  pu- 
nifhment  due  to  their  crimes,  and    from  the  payment  of 
their  debts.     Periury  was  a  reigning  vice  in  this  period  f 
and  v/e  are  told  by  the  prelates  and  clergy  of  the  province 
of  Canterbury,  in  convocation,  A.  D.  1439,  tliat  great 
'  numbers  ef  people' had  no  other  trade  but  that  of  hiring 
thcmf^Ives   for  witneifes,    or  taking   bribes  when  they 
were  on  iuries  (60).     Butthe  violent fa6lions,  and  cruel, 
civil  wars,  of  thofe  times,  were  the  greateft  obHacles  to 
the  regular  impartial  adminiHration  of  juftice.    The  truth 
is,  the  people   of  England,  in  this    period,  were  fre- 
quently under  a  kind  of  military  government ;  and  the 
high  conftable  was  inveftedwith   authority  to  put  the 

(^7)  Ougdale's  briglnes  Juridicale?,  p.  to$ — 110, 

(58)  Fortefcue  de  L^udibus  Lcgum  Anglias,  c,  51.  Statutes,  A.  D. 
5  5^^..»_The  whole  fees  or  falaries  of  the  Lieai'uier  of  England,  keeptr  of 
the  privy  feal,  the  judges  of  both  b^n:hes,  the  barons  of  the  exchequer, 
find  other  officers  of  thefe  courts,  A.  D.  142,1,  amounted  only  to  300^1» 
<quivalent  to  30,000!.  at  prelent.     Rym.  Feed.  torn.  10.  p.  113. 

(59)  Wilkin.  Concil.  torn.  3.  p.  534. 
(5o)  U.  i^d, 

greateft 
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greateft  fubje6is  in  the  kingdom  to  death,  without  noife,  or 
10  much  as  obfervin^  the  forms  of  law,  whenever  he  was 
convinced  in  his  own  mind  that  they  were  guilty,  as  ap- 
pears from  an  article  iahis  commilTion,  quoted  belov;(6 1)* 
This  extraordinary  commiifion  was  fometimes  executed 
in  its  full  extent ;  ai^d  feveral  perfons  of  high  rank  were 
put  to  death,  without  any  inquiry  after  evicience,  as  our 
readers  muft  have  obfer\Td.  But  when  the  conftable 
wilbed  to  have  fome  appearance  of  proof,  and  could  not 
pbtain  it  in  any  other  way,  he  fometimes  had  recourfe 
to  torture.  Of  this  it  may  be  proper  to  give  one  exam- 
ple. On<?  Cornelius  Shoemaker,  being  feixed  at  Queen-  ' 
borough,  A.  J).  1468,  and  letters  found  upon  him  from 
queen  Margaret,  then  in  France,  he  was  tortured  by  fire, 
to  make  him  difcov.er  the  names  of  the  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  who  correfponded  with  tli^  exiled  queen  (62). 
The  famous  rack  in  the  tower  of  London,  called  the 
fluke  of  Exeter^  s  daughter  f  becaufe  invented  by  that  duke 
when  he  was  conftable,  "is  well  knov/n. 

But  if  juftice  was  not  well  adminiftercd  in  this  period,  Lawj^ersagd 
it  was  not  owing  to  a  want  or  icarcity  of  lawyers  or  at-  a-ttormes. 
tornies.  According  to  the  account  given  us  by  fir  John 
Fortefcue,  chief  juftice  of  the  king's  bench  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VI.  there  were  no  fewer  thai^  2,000  ftudents  of 
law,  in  the  inns  of  chancery  and  the  inns  of  court,  in  his 
time  (6s)'  Attornies  had  become  fo  numerous  about  the 
fame  time,  in  fome  parts  of  England,  particularly  in 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  that  an  a6l  of  parliament  was 
juade,  33d  Henry  VI.  A.  I).  14555  reftri6i:ing  their 
number  in  thefe  two  counties  to  fourteen,  fix  in  each 
county,  and  two  in  the  city  of  Norwich  (64). 

The  following  defcription  of  the  common  law  in  this  Commoa 
period,  taken  from  the  learned  hiftoiian  of  that  law,  is,  '^"^^ 
I  believe,  both  the  beft  and  fhorteft  that  can  be  given. 
*5  Touching   the    reports   of  the   years   and    terms    of 

(61)  Plcnam  poteflatem  et   au£toritatem  dsmus    et  cornmlttimus   !\.d 
eognofcendum  et  procedendum  in  omnibus  et  fingulis  cauiis  et  siegotiis  de  ^ 

€t  fuper  crimine  lasfae  majeftatis,  feu  ipfiu?  occafione,  cseterifque  caufis 
^uibufctmque, — fummarie  et  de  piano,  fine  ftrepituet  figura  judicii,  &;C. 
&c.     Rym.  Feed.  torn.  ii.p.  58a. 

(6a)  W.  Wyrcefter,  p.  515. 

(63)  Fertefcue  de  Laudibus  Legum  Anglic,  ch.  ^9. 

(64)  Statutes,  33d  Hen.  VI.  ch.  7. 

^^  Hcnrv 
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'^  Henry  IV.  and  Henry  V.  I  can  only  fay,  they  do  not 
*^  Arrive,  either  in  the  nature  of  the  learning  contained 
*^  in  them,  or  in  the  judicioufnefs  or  knowledge  of  the 
'*  judges  and  pleaders,  nor  in  any  other  refpe6t  arife  to 
^'  the  perfection  of  the  laft  twelve  years  of  Edward  III. 
'^  But  the  times  of  Henry  VI.  as  alfo  of  Edward  IV.  and 
'*  Edw^ard  V.   were  times  that  abounded  w^ith  learned 
*'  and  excellent  men.    There  is  little  odds  in  the  ufeful- 
*'  neis  and  learning  of  thefe  books,  only  the  firft  part  of 
*'  Henry  VI.    is    more  barren,    fpending    itfelf    much 
''  in    learning    of   little    moment,    and    now    out    of 
*•  ufe;  but  the  fecond  part  is  full  of  excellent  learn- 
''  ing  (65)." 
Court  of        Though  that  remarkable   fmgularity  In  the  Englifh 
chancer/,     conftitution,  the  court  of  equity  in  chancery,  is  not  of 
great  antiquity,  it  is  not  eafy  to  trace  it  to  its  origin,  or 
to  difcover  the  precife  time  and  occaiion  of  its  eftablifh- 
ment.     It  is  moft  probable  that  it  was  introduced  by  cer- 
tain fteps  and  pra61ices,  w^hich  (lowly  and  infenfibly  led 
to  fuch  an  inftitution.     In  former  times,  when  a  perfon 
th©ught  himfelf  greatly  injured  by  a  fentence  of  the  fu- 
preme  courts  of  law,  he  applied,  by  a  reprefentation  of. 
his  cafe,  and  a  petition  for  redrefs,  to  the  king,  the  foun- . 
tain  of  jr.ftice.     After  our  kings  defifted  from  adminif- 
tering  iuftice  in  fuch  cafes  in  their  own  perfons,  thefe  re- 
prefentatlons  and  petitions  were  commonly,  and  at  length 
conftantly,  referred  to  the  lord  chancellor,  the  keeper  of 
the  king'b  confcience,  one  of  the  greateft  officers  of  the 
crown,  and  wnfeft  men  in  the  kingdom.     By  a  long  con- 
tinuance of  this  practice,  the  chancellor  came  to  becon- 
iidcred,  both  by  our  kings  and  their  fubje61s,  as  the  offi- 
cer whofe  province  it  was  to  mitigate  the  rigorous  fen-; 
tences  of  ftri6t  law%  by  the  milder  decifions  of  equity  and 
mercy.     John  V/altham,  bifhop  of  Salifburv,  and  chan- 
crllor  to  Richard  II.  invented,    it  is  faid,    the  writ  of 
fvhpivna,  returnable  only  in  chancery,  in  order  to  bring- 
feofiees  of  land  to  ufes,  dire6lly  into  that  court,  to  make 
them  accountable  to  thofe  for  whofe  ufe  they  held  the 
knds  (66).     Thefe  writs  vv^ere  foon  after  applied  for  and 
obtained  in  other  cafes ;  which  greatly  increafed  the  bi\- 


{6iy)  Hale's  Hift:«ry  of  the   Common  Lr.v/,  p.  ni- 
(C6)  B.ickltt.ne,  vol.  3.  p-  5.,  5^. 
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iinefs  of  the  court  of  equity  in  chancery,  and  gave  umr 
trage  to  the  courts  of  common  law  (67).  A  fmall  check 
,\vas  given  to  this  by  an  acl  of  parliament,  i^.th  Rich- 
ard n.  A.  D.  1393)  by  impoweringthe  chancellor  to  give 
damages  to  the  injured  party,  .when  he  found  that  a  caufe 
had  been  brought  before  hinj  op^  untrue  fuggeftions  (68-). 
This,  however,  and  another  ftill  ftronger^  15th  Henry  VI. 
A.  D.  1436,  did  not  fatisfy  the  common  lawyers;  and 
the  houfe  of  commoAis,  at  their  rcquell,  petitipned  the 
king-  in  parliament,  14th  Edward  IV.  A.  D.  1474^  to 
fupprefs  the  writ  of  fubpwna.  But '.thai  petition  was  re- 
fufed;  and  the  court  of  equity  in  chancery  was  fuljy 
eftablifhed,  and  jts  bufi.nefs  continued  to  increafe  (69-). 
.  All  the  chancellors  of  England  in  this  period  were  clej:- 
gymen;  and  this  triumph  over  the  CQurts  of  jcommon  law 
was  chiefly  obtained  by  the  influence  of  the  clergy,  v.dio 
had  long  viewed  ,thefe  courts  with  an  unfriendly  eye,  as 
they  did  not  favour  their  exorbitant  claims.  For  a  more 
particular  account  of  the  courts  of  iav;  than  is  competent 
to  general  hiftory,  the  reader  m.ay  confult  the  excellent 
work  quoted  below  ('70)- 

The  revenues  pf  j;he  kings  pf  England  in  this  period,  Ordir.ar.7 
as  well  as  their  charges  and  expences^  may  be  divided  ^^^^"^ev 
into  ordinary  and  extraordinary.  It  is  not  neceiTary  to 
give  a  very  minute  defcription  of  the  hereditary,  ftated, 
and  ordinary  revenues  of  the  kings  of  England  in  this 
period,  as  the  fources  of  them  have  been  already  enume- 
rated at  full  length  (71)-  The  crown-lands,  with  the 
wardfhips  and  marriages  of  thofe  who  held  of  the  crown 
in  capite,  ftill  formed  one  of  the  chief  fources  of  its  ordi- 
nary revenue.  The  crown-lands,  or  royal  demefnes,  in 
3the  reign  of  William  the  Conqueror,  and  fome  of  his  fuc- 
ceifors,  \7ere  pf  irnmenfe  extent  and  great  value;  and, 
together  with  -the  various  preftations  of  their  feudal  te- 
nants, were  abur^dantly  fufEcient  to  fupport  them  in  af- 
fluence and  fplendour,  with  little  or  no  dependence  on 
their  fubjeci:s.  But  fucceeding  princes,  by  engaging  in 
unneceiiary  ^nd  e^cpeniivc  wars; — by  liberal,  profufc^ 

(67)  Blackftone,  vol.  3.  p.  51,  ^z. 

(68)  Statutes,   17th  Rich.  II.  ch.  5. 

(59}  Cotton's  Records,  p.  410.  442.  414.  54.8. 

(70)  Judge  Blackftone's  Commentariesj  vol.  3,  ch.  4,  5,  C. 

(71)  See   vol.   3,    ch.  3.   §   I. 
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imprudent  grants ; — ^by  founding  and  endowing  monafte- 
ries; — and  by  other  means,  gradually  and  greatly  dimi- 
niiiied  the  royal  demefnes.  It  is  difficult  to  determine 
whether  thofe  kings  who  were  defpifed  for  their  w^eaknefs 
^  and  fuperftition,  or  thofe  who  were  celebrated  for  their 
valour  and  ambition,  contributed  moft  to  produce  this 
effect:.  The  victorious  Heniy  V.  not  only  pawned  his 
crown,  his  jewels,  and  his  furniture,  but  alienated  fo 
many  of  the  crown-lands,  that  in  the  laft  year  of  his 
reign,  the  remainder  of  them,  with  the  wardfhip  and 
marriages  of  his  vaifals,  yielded  only  15,066!.  lis  id. 
equivalent  to  150,6711.  lis.  lod.  (72).  This  fund  of 
the  ordinary  revenues  of  the  crown  fometimes  received 
gi-eat  acceflions,  by  refumptions  and  confifcations.  Ed- 
w'ard  IV.  after  the  battles  of  Barnet  and  Tewkfbury, 
A.  D.  147 15  by  the  confifcation  of  the  great  eftates  of  the 
duke  of  Somerfet,  the  marquis  ofMontacute,  the  earl 
of  Warw^ick,  and  all  the  chief  men  of  the  Lancaftrian 
party,  "had  (to  ufe  the  words  of  lir  John  Fortefcue) 
'  *^  livelihood  in  lordfchippis,  lands,  tenements,  and 
/'  rents,  nerchand  to  the  value  of  the  fifth  part  of  his 
*'  realme,  above  the  poiTeffions  of  the  churche;  by  which 
*•  livelood,  if  it  had  abyden  ftill  in  his  hands,  he  had 
'^  been  m.ore  myghty  of  good  revenuz,  than  any  king 
-*'  that  now  reynith  upon  Chriften  men  (73)."  He  fays 
further,  *^  that  if  the  king  had  kept  all  this  land,  *'  he 
*^'  fchuld  have  h^d  lyvelood  fufficyent  for  the  mainte- 
**  naunce  of  his  eftate  (74)."  At  the  fame  time  he  re- 
'  lates  in  what  manner  all  that  immenfe  accefHon  of  landed 

property  was  foon  alienated,  and  the  king  reduced  to  a 
ft  ate  of  dependence  upon  his  fubje61s  for  extraordinary 
aids  in  parliament  (75),  This  conftant  dilfipation  of  the 
landed  property  of  the  crown  was  not  altogether  owing 
to  the  imprudent  profufion  of  princes,  but  was  almofl 
unavoidable i  becaufe  money  being  very  fcarce,  they  had 
hardly  any  other  way  of  gratifying  favourites,  or  reward- 
ing fervices,  but  by  grants  of  lands. 
Cudoms,  The  feveial  cuftoms  and  duties  on  merchandife,  though 
^^'  impofed  by  parliament,  were,  in  this  period,  reckoned 

(72,)  Rym,    Feed.    torn.  10.    p.   113. 

(73)  S'f  J^'^^  Forteicue,  on  the  difference  between  abfolute  and  limit- 
ed moiiarch) ,  p.  83,  84.  ' 

(74)  Id.  p.  85.  (75)  Id.  p.  84>85- 
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amongft  the  ordinary  ftated  revenues  of  the  crown,  be- 
caufe  they  were  granted  to  every  king,  as  it  were,  of 
courfe.    In  that  account,  delivered  to  Henry  V.  at  Lam- 
j  beth,  A.  D.   142 1,  by  William  Kenwolmerfh,  dean  of 
\  S.  Martin's,  London,   treafurer  of  England,    all  thefe 
I  cuftoms  and  duties  amounted  to  4-0,687!.   19s.  9dh.  a- 
j  year,  equivalent  to  40658801.  of  our  money  at  prefent. 
j  By  that  account  it  alio  appears,  that  the  whole  ftated  re- 
venue of  the  crown  of  England  for  that  year  amounted  to 
no  more  than  55,7541.  los.  lodgd.  which  (negle61ing  the 
fra6tions)  was  equivalent  to  5573540!.  (76).     From  that 
very    curious    account,    it    is    likewdfe    evident,    that 
Henry  V.  after  paying  his  guards  and  garrifons— -the  ex- 
pences  of  his  civil  government — the  falaries  of  the  col- 
le61:ors,  &c.  of  his  cuftoms— and  penfionsto  dakes,  earls, 
knights,  &c.  which  were  charges  on  his  ordinary  reve- 
nue, had  only  3507I.  13s    iifd.  equivalent  to  35,o77l» 
remaining,  to  defray  all  the  expences— of  his  houfehold 
— his  wardrobe— his  works — his  embaflies,  and  various 
,  other  charges :   a  fum  altogether  incompetent  to  anfwer 
I  thofe  purpofes,  as  the  expence  of  the  king's  houfehold 
i  alone  amounted,  in  thofe  times,  to  about  2o,oool.  equi- 
valent to  200.000!.  at  prefent  (77).     The  fame  account 
alfo  reprefents,  that  many  of  the  debts   of  his  father 
Henry  IV.  and  his  own  debts  contra6led  w'hen  he  was 
prince  of  Wales,  wereftill  unpaid,  and  that  great  arrears 
were  owing  of  falaries  and  penlions,  and  to  his  garrifons, 
his  houfehold,  and  his  wardrobe.     From  this  authentic 
account  of  the  ordinary  revenues  of  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land, and  of  the  ordinary  charges  upon  thefe  revenues, 
we  need  not  be  furprifed  that  all  our  kings  in  this  period 
lived  in  ftraits,  and  died  deeply  involved  in  debt,  Ed- 
ward IV.  alone  excepted.     As  that  prince  fucceeded  to. 
an  enemy  and  an  ufurper,  he  paid  none  of  his  predecef- 
for's  debts.    He  was  a  good  oeconomift,  and  a  great  mer- 
.,  chant,  and  ufed  various  means  to  get  money  with  which 
other  kings  were  unacquainted,  beiides  the  large  pen- 
fion  from  the  king  of  France,  v/hich  he  enjoyed  feveral 
years. 

(76)  Fortefcue,  p.  84,  85.     Anderfon's  Hi ftory  of  Commerce,  vol.  i« 
p.  184. 
{77)  Anderfoa'gHiftory  ofCommeifCe,  vol.  i.  p.  237a 
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Extraordi-       The  extraordinary  revenues  of  the  crown  of  England 
Eary  reve-  ^^^.^  f^.}^  ^.s  weie  granted  by  parliament,  not  of  coiufe, 
but  on  particular  occafions,  to  anfv/er  particulai*  pur- 
pofes.     Thefe  grants  were  made,  upon  the  applijcaiion 
of  the  king  by  his  minifters,  moft  frequently  to  defray 
the  expences  of  a  war,  for  which  the  ordinary  revenues 
of  the  crown  VvTrc  quite  inadequate.     They  confifted 
chiefly  of  tenths  or  fifteenths  of  all  the  moveable  goods 
,both  of  the  clergy  and  laity,  Xo  which  the  king  had  no 
right,  till  they  were  voluntarily  given  him,  by  the  clergy 
in  convocation,  and  by  the  laity  in  parliament.     Thele 
tenths  and  fifteenths  were  paid  according  to  a  value  fet 
upon  every  perfon's  goods,  by  commiliioners  appointed 
for  that  purpofe,  in  every  diftri6i,  both  in  town  and  coun- 
jiy,  and  yielded  fometimes  more,  fomeximes  lefs,  as  the) 
were  more  carefully  or  more  carelefsly  collected,  or  x 
the  kingdom  was  iji  a  flourifliing  or  declining  ftate.  Th( 
people  ibrue/iiiies  endeavoured  to  avoid  paying  their  du( 
proportion  of  tenths  and  fifteen|:hs,  by  removing  thei 
cattle  and  goods  to  fome  difLance,  before  the  cammiffion- 
^rs  came  to  take  an  accoiVnt  of  them ;  to  prevent  whici 
an  a6l  of  parliament  was  made,  A.  D.  17075  that  all  per 
fons,  and  particularly  foreigners,  fhould  pay  according 
to  the  cattle  and  goods  they  had  in  any  place,  on  the  da-; 
pn  which  the  a61  ibr  a  tenth  or  fifteenth  was  paflfed ;  anc 
that  the  dif:ri61:,  town,  or  county,  lliould  pay  for  all  th' 
cattle  and  goods  that  were  removed  after  that  day  (78) 
This  made  the  people  fpies  upon  one  another.     Some- 
times parliament  granted  a  tax  upon  lands  and  office; 
above  a  certain  value ;  fomexitnes  impofed  additional  du- 
ties upon  certain  commodities  for  a  limited  time;  and  o! 
a  few  occafions  impofed  a  poll-tax  (79).     But  thefe  ex- 
traordinary aids  frequenily  fell  fhort  of  anfwering  th( 
purpofes   for  which  they  were  given,  and  added  to  th( 
difficulties  an,d  debts  of  the  prince  to  whom  they  wer( 
granted.     The  preiervation  of  Calais  and  the  cafiles  ir 
its  little  territory,  and  the  defence  of  the  borders  againf 
jthe  Scots,  were  heavy  loads  on  the  revenues  of  the  king; 
of  England  in  this  pei'iod.    Thefe  two  charges  were  near- 
ly equal,  and  (if  there  is  no  miftake  in  the  record  of  th( 


(78)  ir«th    Hen.    IV.    c.    7. 

(79)  Par].  Hilt.  v.  %.  p.  12,4.  368—372. 
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'tranfcript)  amounted  to  L.  38,619:  5  :  10,  equivalent 
to  L.  386,210 :  18 :  4  (80).  In  a  word,  it  was  the  great 
misfortune  of  the  people  of  England  in  this  period,  that 
they  were  almoft  conftantly  engaged  in  war;  for  though 
fome  of  thefe  wars  were  glorious,  none  of  them  were  ad- 
vantageous; and  moft  of  them  were  very  pernicious  to 
the  profperity  of  the  kingdom— by  diminifhing  populati- 
Q^ — by  obftru61ing  the  progrefs  of  arts  and  commerce— 
and  by  involving  our  kings  in  debt,  after  they  had  ex- 
torted more  money  from  their  fubje<Sls  than  they  could 
well  afford  to  pay.  When  will  ambition  liften  to  the  voice 
:  of  reafon  and  humanity,  and  permit  mankirxd  to  enjoy  the 
gifts  of  nature  and  providence  in  peace?  ' 

When  all  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  revenues  of  ^'^«ga^  i»^ 
the  crown  proved  infufficient  to  defray  the  ^xpences  oid.^.^^^^^^ 
war,  our  kings  had  recourfe  to  various  expedients,  fomeaey. 
of  them  neither  honourable  nor  lawful,  to  procure  mo- 
ney.   Edward  IV.  for  example,  not  only  carried  on  trade 
like  a  common  merchant,  but  alfo  foiicited  charities, 
which  he  called  benevolences  or  free  gifts,  like  a'  com- 
mon, or  rather  like  a  fturdy  beggar*  '  Having  expended 
all  the  aids  granted  to  him  by  parliameiit,  in  preparing  , 
for  an  expedition  into  France,  A  D.  1475;  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^\ 
all  the  rich  lords,  ladies,  gentlemen,  and  merchants,  of 
whom  he  had  procured  a  jift,  received  them  with  the 
moft  captivating  affabilitVa  repreferjted  the  greatnefs  of 
his  neceffitles,  and  earneftly  entreated  tliem  to  grant  him 
as  great  a  free  gift  as  they  could  afford,  accompanying 
his  entreaties  with  fmiles  and  promifes,  or  frowns  and 
threats,  as  he  faw  occafion.   Being  a  handfome,  gallant, 
courteous,  and  popular  prince,  he  was  exceedingly  fuc- 
cefsful  in  his  folicitations,  particularly  with  the  ladies^ 
and  colle61ed  a  greater  mafs  of  money  than  had  ever  been 
in  the  poffeifion  of  a.  king  of  England  (81).     This  mode 
of  raifmg  money  appeared  to  be  fo  dangerous  to  the  li- 
berties of  the  kingdom,  as  well  as  hurtful  to  particular 
perfons,  who  were  induced  to  contribute  more  than  they 
could  atford,  that  an  a61:  of  parliament  w.is  made  ngsinft 
it^  tft  Richard  III.  A.  D.  1483 ;  and  in  the  preamble  ot  tnat 

(80)  Rym.   Foed.   torn.    lo.    p.    113. 

(81J  Hift.  Croyl.  p.  555,     Fabian,  f.  2ia,     Hall,  u  ^ZJ,     Grafton, 
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a6^,  the  pernicious  eSe6ls  of  it  are  painted  in  very  ftrong 
jcolours  :  '^  Many  worfhlpful  men  of  this  realm,  by  oc- 
cafion  of  that  benevolence,  were  compelled  by  necef- 
lity  to  break  up  their  houfeholds,  and  to  live  in  great 
penmy  and  wretchednefs,  their  debts  unpaid,  their 
.*^  children  unprefeiTcd,  and  fuch  memorials  as  they  had 
.*^  ordained  to  be  done  for  the  wealth  of  their  fouls,  v/ere 
**  anentized  and  annulled,  to  the  great  difpleafnre  of 
*''  God,  and  deftru6lion  of  this  realm  (82)."  Several 
other  pitiful  and  illegal  arts  were  uled  by  the  kings  of 
England,  in  this  period,  to  extort  money  from  their  fub- 
je6is,  which  are  better  buried  in  oblivion  than  recorded  in 
hif^ory(83). 
Ecgran<i  a  Thepowers  and  prerogatives  of  the  kings  of  England 
Bruited  mo-  jjj  f]^\^  period  were  not  diftinclly  marked  or  afcertained, 
'^  ^*  and  therefore  depended  in  fome  meafure  on.  the  chara61ei 
of  the  king,  and  the  circumftances  of  the  kingdom.  In 
general^  however,  it  may  be  fafely  affirmed— that  they 
were  very  far  from  being  poffelled  pf  arbitrary  powder— 
that  the  dillin6lion  between  an  abfolute  and  limited  mo- 
narchy was  perfe6tly  well  underftood — and  that  England 
was  a  limited  monarchy.  '^  Ther  be  two  kynds  of  kyng- 
*^  domys  (fays  fir  Joha  Fortefcue,  who  wrote  in  this  pe- 
*^  riod)  of  Vhich  that  one  ys  a  lordfhip,  callid  in  La- 
*^'  tyne,  Dominiufn  regale,  and  that  other  is  callid  Domi- 
**  ntumpoliticum^  regale.  And  thf y  dyverfm  (diifer)  in 
^^  that  the  firfl  may  rule  his  people  by  fuch  lawys  as  he 
'^  makyth  hymfelf;  and  therefor  he  may  fet  upon  them 
"^  talys  (taxes)  and  other  impofitions,  fuch  as  he  wyl 
*^  hymfelf,  without  their  alTent.  The  fecund  may  not 
**  rule  hys  people  by, other  lawys  than  fuch  as  they  af- 
*^  fenten  unto;  and  therefor  he  may  fet  on  them  none 
*'  impofitions  without  their  own  airent( 84)."  That  great 
lawyer,  ih  the  fubfequent  chapters  of  his  book,  enume- 
rates the  advantages  that  England  derived  from  being  a 
Dominium  politicum  i^  regale,  or  a  limited  monarchy; 
and  the  miferics  that  France  endured  from  being  a  Do- 
minium regale,  or  an  abfolute  monarchy.  It  was  alfo 
underftood,  that  the  kings  of  England  could  neither  re- 

(8z)  Statutes,    ift    Rich.    III.    c,    2. 

(83)  See  Cottoni  Pofthuma,  p.  163 — 2,01. 

(84)  Sir  John  Fortefcue,  on  the  difference  between  an  abfolute  and 
il^nitcd  monarchy,  c.  i. 
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peal  nor  change  any  ftanding  law  of  the  land  by  fhe'ir  own 
authority,  \vithout  the  confent  of  parliament.  "A  king 
*jf  of  England  cannot,  at  his  pleafure,  make  any  altera- 
*'*  lions  in  the  laws  of  the  land  ;  for  the  nature  of  his  go- 
«*  vernment  is  not  only  regal  but  political  (85)."  I  aiu 
not  fo  certain  that  it  was  underftood  to  be  a  part  of  the 
Conftitution  of  England  in  this  period,  that  the  king  could 
not  interpret  the  laws,  and  adminifter  juftice  to  his  fub- 
je6ls  in  perfon,  biitonly  by  his  judges.  This,  however, 
was  fo  much  the  pra61ice,  that  I  have  met  with  only  one 
exception  to  it,  if  it  is  indeed  an  exception.  Edward  IV. 
in  the  fecond  year  of  his  reign,  far  three  days  togethei-, 
during  Michaelmas  term,  in  tlie  court  of  king's-bench ; 
but  it  is  not  faid  that  he  interfered  in  the  bufinefs  of  the 
court;  and  as  he  was  then  a  very  young  man,  it  is  pro- 
bable' that  it  was  his  intention  to  learn  in  what  manner 
ju^Tice  w as  adminiftered,  rather  than  to  a<9:  the  part  of  a 
judge  (86).  The  fame  prince,  in  the  17th  year  of  his 
reign,  A.  B.  1477,  when  the  country  was  over-j:un  with 
numerous  gangs  of  robbers,  accompanied  the  judges  of 
alTize  in  their  circuits;  but  his  defign  in  doing  this  feems 
to  have  been,  to  prevent  the  judges  from  being  infulted 
or  intimidated,  and  to  fecure  the  execution  of  their  fen- 
tences  (87). 

But  though  it  was  well  underftood,  that  the  kings  ofDifpenfing 
England,  in  this  period,  had  no  right  to  make,  repeal,  power, 
or  alter  the  laws  of  the  land,  by  their  own  authority ;  it 
is  very  certain,  that  they  frequently  took  upon  them  to 
difpenfe  with  thefe  laws,  and  to  graiit  permiffion  to  par- 
ticular perfons  or  focieties  to  violate  them  with  impunity. 
Of  this  many  examples  might  be  given ;  one  of  each 
kind  will  be  fufficient.  There  was  not  any  one  law  of 
England  made  with  greater  deliberation  and  folemnity, 
or  to  whi'ch  the  people  had  a  ftronger  attachment,  than 
that  of  i6th  Richard  IL  ch.  5.  againft  procuring  or  pur- 
chafing  provilions  to  benefices  from  the  pope;  and  yet 
Henry  IV.  granted  a  difpenfation  from  that  law,  byname, 
A.  D.  1405,  to  Philip  bifhop  of  Lincoln,  with  a  per- 
miffion to  procure  provilions  from  the  pope  for  twenty- 
four  difcreet  and  virtuous  clerks,  graduated  or  not  gra- 

{55)  Fortefcue  de  laudibus  legum  Angllse,  cap.  9. 

(86)  Triiffel's  Continuation  of  Daniel's  Hid.  p,  184.     StOW£,  p.  41^. 

ii])  UiSt,  Croyi.  a  Gale,  vol  i.  p.  555, 
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dilated  (88).     That  money  was  paid  to  the  king  for  this 
difpenfation,  there  is  little  room  to  doubt ;  and  that  the 
words  difcreet  and  virtuous  were  mere  words  of  courfe,  is  ' 
equally  clear;  for  if  the  bifhop  and  his  clerks  had  been  ■ 
remarkably  difcreet  and  virtuous,  they  would  hardly  have 
deiired  a  difpenfation  from  fo  good  a  law.     Edward  IV. ^ 
in  the  fecond  year  of  his  reign,  A.  D.  146'Z,  made  a  moft 
extraordinary  ufe  of  this  difpenfing  power;  and,  to  fe- 
cure  the  clergy  in  his  intereft,  granted  them  permiflion  to 
violate  all  the  laws  of  the  land,  or  rather  all  the  laws  of 
God  and  man,  prohibiting  all  his  judges  and  officers  to 
try  or  punifh  any  archbilliop,  bifhop,  or  other  clergy- 
man,   for   treafon,     ravifhing    w^omen,    or    any    other 
crime  (89).     But  whether  this  difpenfing  powder,  which 
was  carried  to  fuch  an  extravagant  length,  was  confider- 
ed  in  thole  times  (as  it  probably  was,  and  certainly  ought 
to  have  been  confidered)  as  a  violent  illegal  ftretch  of  the 
prerogative,  I  have  not  been  able  to  difcover,  as  I  do  not 
yemember  to  have  met  w^ith  any  complaints  on  that  fub- ' 

Frcroga-  Though  the  feudal  fyftem  of  government,  or  rather  ty- 
ranny, that  gave  fo  many  pernicious  prerogatives  to  the 
iiift  kings  of  England  after  the  conqueft,  had  been  long 
declining,  and,  like  an  old  Gothic  caftle  that  had  never- 
been  repaired,  w^as  now  almoft  in  ruins ;  yet  our  kings, 
in  this  period,  ftill  retained  fome  of  thefe  prerogatives' 
that  were  very  inconvenient  and  diftrefsful  to  their  fub- 
je6ts,  as  the  wardfhip  and  marriages  of  the  tenants  of  the 
crcwn,  purveyance,  &c.  It  is,  however,  evident  that 
thefe  prerogatives  were  now  exercifed  with  much  greater 
lenity  than  they  had  been  in  former  times,  owing  to  the 
gi'eater  dependence  of  our  kings  upon  their  fubjecls. 
Purveyance,  in  particular,  was  limited  by  various  fla- 
tutes,  and  reduced  within  the  following  bounds.  "  The 
*'  king,  by  his  purveyors,  may  take,  for  his  own  ufe,  ^ 
*'  nccelfaries  for  his  houfehold,  in  a  reafonable  price,  to 
*'  be  affefled  at  the  difcretion  of  the  conftables  of  the 
*'  place,  whether  the  owners  will  or  not ;  but  the  king 
is  obliged  by  the  laws  to  make  prefent  payment,  or  at 
a  day  to  be  fixed  by  the  great  officers  of  the  houfe- 
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(88)  Rym.    Feed.   torn.   8.    p.    409. 
(cit?)  Wilkin  Concil.   lem.  3.    p,  583. 
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**^  hold  (90)."    It  feems  to  have  been  an' undifputed pre- 
rogative of  the  kings  of  England  in  this  period,  to  prefs, 
Inot  only  failors  and  foldiers,;  but  alfo  artificers  of  all 
iikinds,  and  even  maiicians,  goldfmiths,  and  embroider- 
jers,  into  their  fervice  (91).     They  alfo  naturalized  fo- 
ireigners  by  their  own  authority;  of  which  many  exam- 
Iples  might  be  produced  (92).     But  it  is  not  necefiary  to 
[revive  the  memory  of  thefe  and  the  like  exploded  prero- 
gatives, which,  happily  both  for  the  crown  and  country, 
are  now  forgotten. 

The  numerous  civil  offices,  as  well  as  ecclefiaftical offices  la 
benefices,  which  the  kings  of  England  had  in  their  gift  the Jcmg's 
in  this  period,  added  not  a  little  to  their  power  and  in~^^''* 
fiuence.  '^  The  kyng  (faith  iir  John  Fortefcue,  in  the 
*'  reign  of  Edward  IV.)  givyth  moo  than  a  thoufandof- 
*^  iices^  beiydes  thoos  that  my  lord  prince  gyvith,  of 
which  I^  rekyn  the  officers  as  the  kyng's  officers.  Of 
thees  officers  fum  maydefpend  by  the  y  ere,  by  reafon 
of  his  office, '  200 1.  lome  loo  1.  fome  40  L  fome  50 
marks,  and  fo  downward  (93)."  Thefe  lalaries  ap- 
pear conteipptible  in  our  eyes;  but  they  were  valuable  in. 
thofe  times ;  and  the  ufe  that  might  be  made  of  them,  for 
attaching  many  perfons  to  the  intereft  of  the  crown,  was 
perfectly  well  underftood.  /'  Sum  foreller  of  the  king's 
^'  (faith  the  fame  great  lawyer  and  politician,  Iir  John 
*'  Fortefcue),  that  hath  none  other  iivelood,  may  bring 
*^  moo  men  into  the  fild,  well  arrayed,  and  namely  for 
"  fchoting,  than  may  fum  knight,  or  fum  efqueer,  of 
*^  right  grete  Iivelood,  dwellyng  by  him,  and  having  noii 
^^  office.  What  than  may.  grete  officers  do  ;  as  ilewards 
'^  of  grete  lordfchippis,  receyvers,  conftables  of  caftellis, 
*'  mafter-forellers,  and  fuch  other  officers ;  befides  the 
''  high  officers,  as  juftices  of  foreils,  juftices  and  cliam- 
*'  berleyns  of  countries,  the  warden  of  the  ports,  and 
*'  fuch  others  ?  For  foth  it  is  not  lightly  eftimable  what 
*'  might  the  king  may  have  of  his  officers,  if  every  of 
**  them  had  but  one  office,  and  ferved  none  other  man 
"  but  the  king  (94)." 

(90)  Fortefcue  de  laudibus,  &c.  ch.  35. 

(91)  Rym.    Feed,    torn    11.    p.    375.    8521. 
(9Z)  Rym.    Feed.    torn.    10.    p.    2.   74. 

(93)  Sir  John  Fortefcue   on  the  difference  between  an  abfolute  anJ 
Jtaited  monarch/,  ch.  17,  (^4)  Id.  ibid. 

The 
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King  de  Tht  diftin6lion  between  a  king  de  faSIo  and  a  king  d 

jacioy  &c.  jj^fg^  y^ras  firft  known  in  law  in  this  period  \  and  Ed 
w^ard  IV.  gave  an  illuftrioiis  proof,  both  of  his  wifdon 
and  humanity,  in  confirming,  by  the  very  firft  ftatute  ij 
his  reign,  all  the  deeds  and  acls  of  his  three  predeceffor 
of  the  houfe  of  Lancafter  (%vith  a  few  exceptions)  thoug] 
they  were,  he  declares,  only  kings  in  facl,  and  not  o 
right.  How  many  noble  families  would  have  been  pre 
fci-ved  from  ruin,  if  fuch  a  law  had  been  made  at  the  be 
ginning  of  this  period  ! 
Eflgiand  To  conclude  :  Though  the  conftitution,  government 

beft  govern- ^j^^  laws  of^  England,  had  not  yet  arrived  at  ihat  excel- 
lence to  which  they  have  Imce  attained,  they  were  conifi- 
derably  improved  in  the  courfe  of  this  period,  and  wen 
really  better  than  thofe  of  any  other  ftate  in  Europe  a 
that  time.  To  demonftrate  this,  was  the  chief  objecl  o 
that  learned  and  virtuous  ftatefman  lir  John  Fortefcue,  ir 
his  curious  w'ork  in  praife  of  the  laws  of  England;  anc 
it  is  confirmed  by  the  teftimony  of  one  of  the  moft  intelli- 
gent foreigners  who  ilourifhed  in  thofe  times  (95).  Philij 
de  Comines,  after  defcribing  the  diforders  that  reigned  ii 
tiie  governments  of  France,  Germany,  and  Italy,  an^ 
the  cruel  opprelTions  under  which  the  people  of  all  thefi 
countries  groaned,  concludes  in  this  manner : — "  In  m) 
*^  opinion,  of  all  the  ftates  in  the  world  that  I  know^ 
^^  England  is  the  country  w^here  the  commonwealth  is 
*'  beft  governed,  and  the  people  leaft  oppreffed  (96). 
May  the  inhabitants  of  this  happy  ifland  ever  enjoy,  and 
never  abufe,  this  moft  defirable  of  all  diftin^lions ! 

(95)  Sir  John  Fortefcue  de  laudibus  legum  AngHse,  pajftni, 
X^€)  Philip  de  Comines,  b.  5.  ch.  i8. 
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Hijiory    of  the   Conftitution,   Government,    and  Laws,   of 
Scotland,  from  A.  D.  1400,  to  A.  D.  148S. 


X^  O  R    many    years    before    the    untimely   death   pf  DIflraaed 
Alexander  III.  A.  D.   1286,  and  of  his  grand-daughter  ^^^^  °^  . 
Margaret,    commonly    called    The   Maiden   of  Norway,  ^^  j^^^I^  ^° 
heirefs  of  his  dominions  (who  furvived  him  only  four  century, 
years),  Scotland  enjoyed  as  much  profperity  and  peace, 
with  as  good  government  and  laws,  as  any  kingdom  in 
Europe  in  thofe  times.     But  after  thefe  events,  that  un- 
j  happy  country  fuffcred  a  fad  reverfe  of  fortune,  fell  into  , 

i  the  moft  deplorable  diforder  and  confufion,  and  became 
j  the  fcene  of  a  long  feries  of  the  moft  deftru61:ive  wars, 
1  which  threatened  it  with  defolation.     This  was  owing—     . 
to  the  difputed  fucceffion  to  the  throne; — to  its  lituation 
;in  the  fa\ne  ifland,  with  a  much  greater,  more  opulent, 
land  more  powerful  kingdom; — and  to  the  ambition  of 
*  Edward  I.  and  Edward  III.   two  of  the  moft  warlike 
I  kings  of  England,  who  ardently  defired  to  fubje6l  it  to 
i  their  authority.     In  the  courfe  of  this  long  and  bloody 
ftruggle,  Scotland  was  frequently  over-run,  and  in  ap- 
pearance fubdued;  but  the  fpirit  of  its  inhabitants  was 
invincible,  and  baffled  all  the  efforts  of  their  too  power- 
ful neighbours  to  deprive  them  of  their  independency. 
In  thefe  circumftances  no  improvements  in   legiilation 
could  be  expected;  which  is  the  reafon  that  the  account 
given  in  the  fourth  volume  of  this  work,  of  the  conftitu- 
,  tion,  government,  and  laws  of  Scotland,  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  is  fo  fliort  and  unfatisfa6lory.    What  did  not  ex- 
ift  could  not  be  defcribed. 

The  circumftances  of  Scotland  in  the  firft  twenty- four  and  begln- 
years  of  our  prefent  period,  were  no  better  in  this  re-  »'"?  of '^e 
ifpe6l  than  they  had  been  in  the  former.     It  was  then  go-  '^ 
iverned  (if  it  can  be  faid  to  have  been  governed)  by  two 
j  fucceflive  regents,  who  made  no  new  laws,  and  had  not 
I  authority  to  execute  the  old.     The  laft  oij"  thefe  regents. 
Vol.  V.  A  a  Murdoch 
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Mardoch   duke  of  Albany,  was  univerfally  contemptl- 
^  ble,  and  had  little  or  no  authority  even  in'  his    own  fa- 

mily. Vi^'hen  James  L  therefore,  returned  from  his  long; 
captivity  in  England,  and  mounted  the  throne  of  Ills' 
anccftors,  A.  D.  1424-,  he  fcmndr  every  thing  in  the 
greatefi  difordei^;  the  laws  defpifed, — the  royal  autho- 
rity aimoft  annihilated,— the  patrimony  of  tke  crown 
diiripated, — arts  and  commerce  in  a  languilhing  ftate,^ 
the  nobles  fait io us  and  turbulent, ^-aud  the  people  in- 
digent and  oppreffed. 
I^'arliament.  But  that  excellent  prince  applied  himfelf  with  equal 
N'sdfdom  and  vigour  to  remedy  thefe  diforders  ;  and  his 
efforts  were  not-  unfucGefsfuh  Without-  iofs  of  time 
he  held  a  pailiament  at  Perth,  May  26,  in;  which,  and 
his  fubfequent  parliaments,  many  a^ls  were  made  that 
appear  to  have  been  v/ell  caleulared  to  reftoi'e  the  autho* 
fhority  of  the  fews,  the  prerogatives  of  the  king,  the 
patrimony  of  the  crown,  the  fafety  and  profperity  c^ 
^he  people  ;  of  which  it  will  be  fufficient  to  give  a  few 
examples  on  each  of  thefe  heads. 
^^^itAoiity  For  reftoring  the  authority  of  the  laws  it  was  ena61eds 
dftfceiav/s.  ec  );^y  ti^ie  king,  Vv^ith-  the  aflent  and  deiiverance  of  the 
*•  three  eftates,  that  all  and  findree  the  kingis  liegis  o^ 
^^  the  r^alm,  leef  and  be  governit  under  the  king's  lawsj 
,  ^'^  and  ftatutes  of  the  realm  (97 )i"  An  a6l  that  nevei 
WTjuld'have  been  thought  of  in  a  more  fettled  ftate  (A 
government ;  but  that  was  very  necefi^iy  when  law,  and 
the  obligations  to  obey  it,  were  aimoft  forgotten.  By 
the  lame  pa^-liament  it- was,  ena6led,  ^' That  fix  wyf« 
*^  men  and  diicreity  of  ilk  ane  of  the  three  eftatisj 
*'  quhillv  knawes  the  lawis  beft,  fal  be  chofin,  that  fal 
'^  fee  and  examine  the  buikis.of  law,  that  is  to  fayj 
*'  Reg i am  Majeftatem  and  ^toniam  Attachi amenta;  and 
"  mend  the  lawis  that  ncidis  mendiment  (98)."  Tha 
laft  a6l  of  the  third  parliament  of  James  I.  held  in 
March  A,  D.  1426,  efie61ually  provided  for  the  promul- 
gation'of  a-ll  the  laws  that  had  been  made  in- that  and  the 


fp?)  Records  of  Parliartienti  Tjimes  I.  361-53.     Blatk  Aa?,  f.  0. 
(yJi-}  Id.  a€l  ,50.  ./  /         3i 
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two  preceding  parliaments  (99).  But  as  the  beft  laws 
are  of  little  value  if  they  are  not  properly  executed,  it 
was  one  of  the  firft  cares  of  this  wife  prince  to  provide 
for  the  due  execution  of  the  laws  and  adminiftration  of 
juftice.  By  the  Iixth  a6l  of  his  firft  parliament,  "  it 
*'  is  ordanit.  That  thair  be  maid  officiaris  and  minifte- 
"  xis  of  law,  throw  all  the  realme,  that  can  or  may  had 
^^  the  law  to  the  king's  commonis,  and  fic  as  hes  fuffi- 
''  cientlie  of  thair  a  win,  quhair  throw  thay  may  be  pu- 
*^  nifhit  gifF  thay  trefpafs.  And  giif  ony  be  infeft  of 
*^  iic  offices  of  befoir,  and  ar  not  fufficient  to  miniftcr 
'^  thairin  in  proper  perfon,  that  othoris  be  ordanit  in 
^'  thair  ftedes ;  for  the  quhilk  they  that  lies  iic  offices  of 
^'  the  king  in  fee  be  halden  to  anfwer  to  him  gifF  thay 
*'  trefpafs  (100)."  By  thefe  and  feveral  other  a61s, 
James  I.  raifed  law  from  the  duft,  and  placed  her  with 
dignity  on  the  bench. 

For  reviving  the  prerogatives  of  the  fovereign,  fevere  Preroga- 
laws  were  made  againft  treafon,  and  all  who  aided   or  ^'^^^  ^^^  ^^ 
entertained  traitors  ;  againft  bonds  or  combinations  for"^^"^* 
relifting  the  king   and  his  officers    in  the  adminiftration 
of  juftice  and  execution  of  the  laws  ;    againft  private 
war ;  againft  the  crime  called  Leefmgmaking,  or  fpread- 
ing  fuch  defamatory  reports  of  government  as  had  a  ten- 
dency to  difturb  the  public   peace,  and   create  difcord 
between  the  king  and  his  fubje61s,  &c.  &c.  ( loi). 

For  recovering  the  patrimony   and  revenues   of  thePatn'mocy 
crown,  his  firft  parliament  granted  the    greater  cuftoms  ^f  th.e 
on  all  goods  exported  and    imported,  with  the  fmaller '^^^^^^ 
internal  tolls  at  fairs  and  markets,  to   the  king,  for  the 
fupport  of  his  houfehold  ( 102).     The  fame  parliament 
appointed  commiffioners  to  make  inquiry,  in  every  lliire 
of  the  kingdom,  what   lands  had  belonged  to   any  of 
j  the  three  preceding  kings,  David  II.  Robert  II.  and  Ro- 
j  bert  III.  that  fuch  of  them   as  had  been  alienated    by 
I  the  two  regents  might   be  refumed  (103).     The  confif- 
I  cation  of  the  great  eftates  of  the  duke  of  Albany  and 
1  his  fons,    brought  a  great  acceffion  of  wealth  to  the 

(99)  Records  of  Parliament,  Jamesl.  aft  77.  (100)  Id.  a£l  (f, 

(101)  Records  of  Parliament.     Black  adts,  a£l  Z,  3,  4.  33.  47, 
(loz)  Black  Afts,  aft  8.  (103)  Ibid.  3^9. 
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crown,  which  was  further  Increafed  by  the  refamption 
of  >.he  earldoms  of  March  and  Strathern. 
Oppreffzon       When  James  I.  returned  from  England,  he  found  the 
of  the        common  people  of  Scotland  in  great  diftrefs,  and  groan- 
pcopls.        -j^g  under   hardfh'ips  and   oppreifions  of  various  kindsr 
The  country  was  not  only  over-run   with   beggars,  but 
ftill  more  cruelly  haraiTed  by  troops  of  iawlefs  banditti, 
called  JGrners,  who  roamed  from  place  to  place,  living 
every  where  at  free  quarters,  chidiy  upon  the  poor  far- 
mers.    James   T.   in  his   very  firft  parliament,  made  a 
very  wife  law  for  the  regulation   of  beggars.'     By  that  , 
law,  if  any  perfons  above  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  un- 
der fcventy,  preiumed  to  beg  in  boroughs  without  badges 
from  the  magiftrates,  or  in  the  countiy  without  badges' 
from  the  ilrerifF,  they  fl:iaH  be  feized,  and  compelled  p 
labour,  under  the  penalty  of  being  burnt  on  the  cheek, 
and  banifhed  the  country  '( 104).     To  relieve  "he  country 
from  forners,  fl-icrifFs  were  inve^ed  with  power  to  ap- 
prehend, imprifon,  and  punifh  them  ;  and  were  dirc6J:- 
ed  to  inquire  at  every  head  court  if  there  were  any  fof- 
ners  vHthin  the  fhire(io5).     But  this  proved  an' obfli- 
nate  evil,  that  fubfifted  through  fevcral  facceeding  ages, 
in  fpite  of  many  fevere  laws.     Finally,  by  reftoring  au- 
thority to   lavv',  and  providing  for  the  adminiftration  oi 
]uftice,  the  common  people  were  prote6led  from  mail) 
Injuries  to  which  they  had  formerly  been  expofed  ;  and 
this  excellent  prince,,  in  the  fb.ort  fpade  of  thirteen  year*; 
made    great  improvements   in   the    government   of  Mi 
kingdom  ;  and  would  have  made  ftill  greater,  if  he  ha( 
not  been  cut  off,  in  the  prime  of  lifey  by  the  haiids  b 
cruel  affailins. 
lames  II.        James  II.  purfued   the   plan  of  his  illuftrious  father 
and  many  a6ts  of  parliament  Vv'ere  made  in  his  reign  fo 
the   improvement  of  the   conftitution,    by   fecuring  th< 
rights  and  revenues  of  the   crovi'n,  the  authority  of  th' 
laws,  and  the  regular  adminiftration  of  juftice  ;  of  whic 
it  will  be  fui^cient  to  mention  a  *very  few.     By  repeats 
a^ts  in  the  minority  of  James  II.  all  the  lands  and  good 
that  had  belonged  to  his  father  at  his  death,  were  fecui 
cd   to  him    till   he   arrived  at   the  age  of  twenty-on 

{.19 a)  Black  Aas,  aCt  z;.  (^105)  Ibid.  i€t.  7. 
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years  (106).  After  the  forfeiture  of  the  great  eftates  j, 
pf  the  family  of  Douglas,  a  remarkable  law  was  made, 
A.  D.  1455,  annexing  many  caftles  and  lordfliips  to  the 
prown,  and  declaring  them  unalienable,  without  the 
.confent  of  parlianjent,  becaufe  (as  it  is  faid  in  the  pream-  . 
ble)  "  the  poverty  of  the  crown  is  oftimes  the  caufe  of 
*'  the  pover-ty  of  the  realm  ( 107)."  Some  fevere  ads 
were  made  for  fecming  the  perfon  and  authority  of  the 
king,  and  for  puniOiing  thofe  who  attempted  any  thing 
againft  them,  or  favoured  fuch  attempts  (108).  The 
following  claufe  in  one  of.  thefe  asSts  hath  been  the  fub- 
je6l  of  warm  political  debates,  though  it  feems  to  be 
very  plain.  "  Thofe  that  aflailzies  caftelles  or  places 
'^  quhair  the  kingis  perfouji  fall  happen  to  be,  without 
*'  the  confeni  of  the  three  eftates,  fall  be  punift  as  trai- 
■*'  toufes  (109)."  From  this  claufe  it  is  very  plain, 
that  the  three  eftates  fuppofed  a  cafe  might  occur 
when  it  would  be  proper  for  tliem  to  command  a  caftle, 
in  which  the  king's  perfon  was,  to  be  allaulted  :  and 
the  cafe  they  had  in  view  moft  probably  was  this  ;  when 
the  king  had  been  feized,  and  was  detained  by  fome 
powerful  fa(Sli.on  againfl:  his  will,  which  too  ofte^i  hap- 
pened in  thofe  turbulent  times.  The  a61s  that  were 
made  in  the  reign  of  James  II.  for  eftablifliing  the  au- 
thority of  law,  and  the  regular  adminiftration  of  juftice, 
will  come-  more  properly  under  our  view  in  defcribing 
the  courts  of  juftice.  Few  laws  were  made  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  conftitudon  in  the  unhappy  reign  of 
James  III. 

The  prerogatives  of  the  kings  of  Scotland,  in  this  Royal  pr§^ 
period,  were  the  fame,  in  fpeculation,  with  thofe  pf  the  ^'ogatives. 
kings  of  England,  being,  like  them,  fovereigns  of  a 
limited  monarchy;  but,  in  fa6t,  they  feldom  enjoyed  fo 
much  power.  This  was  owing  to  the  power  and  tur- 
bulence of  the  great  nobility ;  to  the  rude  ftate  of  fome 
parts  of  their  dominions,  particularly  of  the  Highlands  and 
iflands,  where  the  authority  of  th^  king  and  of  the  laws 


(lo5)  Ibid.   f.  2,7. 

(107)   Black  Aa,",  f.  34.  (108)   Ibid.  f.  29,  ^o.. 

(109)  Ibid.  James  II.  a£l  2.5.     See  account  of  the   rights  of  the  par-? 

liaments   of  Scotland.— -Abercro^by's  Martial   Atchieveraents,  vol.  a. 

was 
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v;as  but  little  regarded ;  and  chiefly  to  the  long  and  fre- 
quent minorities  of  our  kings,  as  the  crown  always  loft 
fome  power  when  it  was  worn  by  a  child.  It  plainly 
appears  from  the  records,  and  even  from  the  printed 
ftatutes,  that  the  kings  of  Scotland,  in  this  period, 
confulted  their  parliaments  on  fubie6ts  that  belonged  to 
their  own  prerogative  ;  fuch  as  declaring  and  condu61:- 
ing  w^ar ;  making  peace  or  truce ;  granting  pardons ; 
coining  money  ;  fending  ambaffadors,  &c.(iio).  But 
it  is  probable  that  they  were  induced  to  do  this  from 
prudential  confiderations,  and  becaufe  they  flood  ia 
jieed  of  the  perfonal  or  pecuniary  aid  of  their  fubjecls, 
on  all  thefe  occalions.  None  of  the  kings  of  Scotland, 
in  this  period,  attempted  to  impofe  tire  fmalleft  tax 
without  the  confent  of  parliament. 
State  of  As  all  thefe  improvements  in  the  conftitution,  govern- 

pariiament.  ment,  and  laws  of  Scotland,  were  made  by  the  advice 
and  authority  of  parliaments,  it  is  proper  to  give  a  fhortj. 
and  plain   defcription  of  thofe  affembles  in  this  period. . 
The   originals  records,    or  rather  minutes,  of  many   of 
thefe  parliaments  are   Hill  extant ;  and  though  they  are 
in  general  very  fhort  and  unfatisfa6iory>  it  is  from  them 
the  following  defcription  is  chiefly  taken. 
Three  ef-        Though  all  the  members  of  the  parliaments  of  Scot- 
tat.es.  land  fat  in  one  houfe,  they  we're   of  three  different  or- 

ders in  fociety,  which  were  called  the  three  eftates.  The 
flifl  of  thefe'  eftates  was  compofed  of  the  archbifhops, 
bifhops,  abbots,  priors,  and  a  few  other  dignitaries  of 
the  church.  The  fecond  eftate  confifled  of  the  dukes, 
'  earls,    lords    of   parliament,   barons,    and    freeholders.- 

The  commiffioners  of  boroughs  formed  the  third  ef- 
tate (iii).  It  appears  from  the  rolls  of  parliament, 
"that  the. members  of  the  firft  and  fecond  eflates  were  far 
more  numerous  than  thofe  of  the  third ;  and  being  alfo 
of  higher  rank  and  greater  power,  they  had,  no  doubt, 
propoitionably  greater  influence;  and  it  is  not  impro- 
bable, that   a  conicioufnefs  of  their  own  infignincancy 


(no)  Sec  Records  of  Parliament. — Black  A<51p,  Jtmesl.  a^ft  25.  50. 
James  II.  aift  15.  34.  51.  62,,  James  III.  &^  %%.  55,  56.  6%.  9©, 
1 1 1,   1 10..  126. 

(hi)  Records,  pajjim, 

was 
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!  was  the  rcafon  that  fo  few  commlfTi oners  of  boroughs 
j..(feidorH  above  fourteen  or  fifteen)  attended  any  pariia- 
xnent  (112).  "From  the  fame  evidence  we  alfo  find,  that 
/very  few  of  the  fmail  barons  and  freeholders  attended 
parlia-men-ts  in  this  period,  and  that  thefe  allemblies 
conhfled  chieiiy  of  fpiritual  and  temporal  lords  (113]. 

It  was  the  king's  undoubted  prerogative  to  call  parlia-  How  cail^ 
ments,  and  to  appoin-t  the  -time  and  place  -of  their  mee,t-  ^^• 
ing;  which  he  did  by  fending  fpeciai  letters  under  his 
fignet  to  all  the  prelates  and  great  lords,  and  by  iifuing 
general  precepts  out  of  chancery,  to  be  publifhed  edic- 
lually  by  the  flierifF  of  every  iHre,  c*3nimanding  ali 
lordsj  prelates,  barons,  freeholders,  and  commilfioners 
.of  boroughs,  to  attend  a  parliament  that  was  to  meet 
at  fuch  a  time  and  place  (114).  This  mode  of  fum^ 
moning  parliaments  is  a  finther  indication  of  the  lupe-^ 
yior  importance  of  the  ariftocracy,  as  lords  and  pre- 
lates were  fummoned  both  by  fpecial  letters  and  by  ge- 
neral precepts,  and  the  other  m^mb^rs  only  by  general 
precepts^ 

We  find  no  veftiges  in  th€  records,  of  fpeeches  made  Proceesi- 
by  the  kin-g,  or  any  of  his  minifters,  at  the  opening  of  i"g^- 
parliaments  ;  though  it  is  highly  probable  that  ioihething 
was  faid  concerning  the  reafons  of  calling  them,  &c, 
A  roll  was  prepared,  containing  the  names  of  all  who 
had  a  right,  or  rather  of  all  who  were  bound  to  appear 
la  parliament,  which  was  called  over   at  the  firft  mect-^ 
ing  of  every  feffion.     Anciently  the  records  only  bear, 
*■*  That  all  who  were  able  and  willing  to  come  were  pre^ 
*^  fent;  that  fome  who  were  abfent  had  fentexcufes;  that 
*'  others  wer^  abfent  without  excufe ;  and  that  each  of 
"^  thefe    laft  w^as  fined    lol.    for   his  contumacy;"  but 
from  A.  D.  1478  downwai'd,  the  names  of  all  who  were 
prefent  are  recorded  (115). 

After  tht   roll  was  called,  the  parliament  proceeded  Commit;'' 
to   appoint  three  committees,    each  compoied  of  three  ^^^^' 
members  of  each  of  the  three  eftates.     The  firii  of  thefe 
committees  was  called,  the  committee  pro  articuJis  advi^ 

{Ti%)  Ibid.  (113)  Records,  jfc^m. 

(114)  Records,   James  III.   A.   D.    1487,     Ivainc\,'s  Elliiys,    p.    58. 

(11  ,')  Record :j /a^w.     See   a  rqll  of  parliament,  A.  D.  ^478,  Ap- 
pendix. 
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fand'ts  (on  the  ai tides).     The  bufinefs  of  this  commit- 
tee was,  to  receive  petitions,  propofals,  and  overtures, 
and  to  form  fuch  of  them  as  appeared  vvorthy  of  atten- 
tion into  bills  to  be  laid, before  parliament.     This  com- 
mittee  was   afterwards    called  '*  The  lords  of  the  arti- 
*'  cles,"  and  became  the  fubjecSt  of  much  political  ar- 
tifice and  contention.     The  fecond  committee  was  called 
'       ,      ad  judicia  (on  judgments),  and,  like  the  former,   con- 
fided  of  three  prelates,  three  barons,    and  three  bur- 
geiles,  who  v/ere  to  fit  as  judges   in  all  criminal  profe- 
cutibns  that  were  brought  before  parliament.     The  third 
committee  was  conftituted  in  the  fame  manner  with  the 
other  two,  and  was  called   ad  caufas   (on   caufes)  ;  its 
members  fat  as   judges    in   all  civil   caufes   that  were 
brought  into  parliament   by   appeals   from  the  inferior 
courts  ( 1 16).     Thefe  committees  were  evidently  intend- 
ed to  difpatch  the  bufinefs,  and  fhorten  the  duration  of 
parliaments  *  and  they  were  w^ell  adapted  to  anfwer  that 
intention,  as"  they  comprehended  the  three  great  branches 
of  parliamentary  bufinefs  3  making  new  laws,  and  pro- 
nouncing judgment  in  the  laft  refort,  in  criminal  and  in 
civil   caufes.     The   committees  on  judgments  and   on 
caufes  were  invefted  with  parliamentary  powers,  which 
rendered  their  fentences  final ;  and  the  members  of  them 
took  an  oath,  to  determine  according   to  law  and  juf- 
tice  ( 1 17).     The  appointment  of  thefe  three  committees 
iinifhed  the  tranfa6lions  of  the  firfl:  day  of  every  parlia- 
ment; and  thofe  members  who  were,  not  on  any  of  thefe 
committees   were  at  liberty  to  difpofe  of  themfelves  as 
they  pleafed,  till   matters  were   prepared   for  a  fecond 
meeting. 
Ariflocra=        The   conf^itution  of  the  committees  on  the  anicles, 
cy*  judgments,  "and  caufes,  had  a  great  appearance  of  equi- 

ty, and  leemed  to  give  an  equal  degree  of  power  and  in- 
fluence to  each  of  the  three  eftates.  But  that  appearance 
was  quite  defiroyed  by  another  law,  that  gave  a  feat  and 
Tote  in  each  of  tliefe  committees  to  all  the  lords  of  par- 


(it6)  See  the  members  of  thefe  three  committees,  Ai  D.  1478,  Ap- 
pendix, i   .       ■   ■  > 
(117)  James  I,  pari.  ^.  avSt  ^3, 
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iliament  v/ho  chofe  to  claim  i:hem,  which  thi-ew  the  w*iole 
j  power  into  the  hands  of  the  ariftocracy  (118). 
I  As  foon  as  the  committee  on  the  articles  had  prepared  Second fef- 
their  feveral  bills,  another  meeting  of  the  whole  parlia-^*""* 
ment  was  held,  at  which  thefe  bills  were  read,  debated, 
j  and  either  paffed  or  reje6led  ;  after  which  the  parliament 
was  adjourned  or  diffolved  (119).  When  the  committees 
Ion  judgments  and  caufes  had  not  finiihed  their  bufmefs 
i  before  this  lall  meeting,  their  parliam_entary  powers  were 
I  prolonged,  till  they  had  determined  all  the  caufes  that 
i  had  been  committed  to  them  (120).  By  thefe  contrivan- 
{ cies,  the  felTions  of  the  parliaments  of  Scotland  were  ren- 
jdered  very  fhort,  and  feldom  exceeded  five  or  fix  days. 
I  The  laft  feffion  of  the  laft  parliament  of  James  III.  fat 
i  fifteen  days,  and  was  the  longeft'I  have  met  with  in  the 
I  records  of  this  period  (121). 

James  I.  formed  a  delign  pf  dividing  his  parliament  Attempt  t« 
into  two  houfes,  in  imitation  of  that  of  England.  With  f^'"^  ^^® 
this  view  he  obtained  an  a61:  of  his  feventh  parliament, 
I  A.  D.  1427,  containing  the  following  claufes :— '^  i .  That 
1  **  the  fmall  barronis  and  free  tenentis  need  not  to  come 
*^  to  parliamentis,  fwa  that  of  ilk  fheirifdome  thair  be 
"  fenjd,  chofin  at  the  heid  court  of  the  fliiriefdome,  twa 
^'  or  maa  wyfe  men,  after  the  largenes  of  the  fherefdome^, 
^f  outane  the  fherefdoms  of  Clackmannan  and  Kinroffie, 
ff  of  quhilkes  ane  be  fend  of  ilk  ane  of  thame,  the  quhillc 
"**  fall  be  c2Ll\it  commijfan's  ofthejhire.  2.  The  quhiik 
<^  commiflaris  fal  have  full  and  hail  power  of  all  the 
«  laif  of  the  fherifdome,  under  the  Vv^itnefling  of  the  flie- 
**  reffis  feill,  with  the  ieilles  of  divers  barronis  of  the 
*^  fhire,  to  heir  and  treity,  and  finally  to  determine,  all 
'^  caufes  to  be  proponit  in  counfal  or  parliament. 
"  3.  Bethir  commiffaris  of  ail  iliires  fal' be  chofen  ane 
''  wyfe  man  and  expert,  callit  \k\^  commcun  Jpeikar  of 
"  the  parliament ;  the  quhiik  fall  propone  all  and  lin- 
f*  drie  neidis'  and  caufes  pertening  to  the  commounis  in 
'^^  the  parliament.  4.  The  commiffaris  and  fpeakaris 
*'  fal  have  collage  of  thame  of  ilk  fhire  that  aw  compe- 
f*  ranee  in  parliament  (122)."     This   very   remarkable 

(118)  See  Record?.  (119)  Records,  pafftm. 

(120)  Records, /-fl^w.  (12.1)  See  Records, 

(lai)  James  1.  pari,  7.  a£l  iia.  ^^ 
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ael  was  evidently  copied  from  the  pra6lice  that  prevailecj 
in  England,  and  was  intended  to  eftablifh  a  houfe  of 
commons  in  Scotland  ;  but  unhappily  it  was  never  car- 
ried into  execution.  Whether  this  was  owing  -to  the  neg^ 
ligence  of  the  freeholders,  or  to  the  oppolition  of  the 
great  lords,  or  to  what  other  caufe,  we  are  not  informed. 
By  a  fubfequent  law  in  the  reign  of  James  II.  A.  B.. 
1457,  all  freeholders  who  had  not  20I.  a  year  were  ex- 
empted from  attending  parliaments,  but  without  any 
mention  of  reprefentati on  ( 123). 
Courts  of  The  chief  courts  of  law  in  Scotland,  in  this  period, 
lav/.  were  not  fixed  to  one  place,  like  thole  of  England,  buj 

were  ambulatory,  and  occalionally  held  in  all  the  differ- 
ent corners  jof  the  kingdom,  forihe  accommodation  of 
the  lieges.     The  two  committees  of  parliament  already 
mentioned,  called  the  committees  on  judgments  and  oi> 
cauies,  v/ere  in  reality  courts   of  law,  and  the  higheft ' 
courts  of  the  kingdom,  ex/crciiing  that  fupreme  and  ul- 
timate jurifdi6tion  which  is  now  exercifed  by  the  houfe 
of  peers  in  the  Britifli  parliament.     Thefe  committee^ 
or  courts  met  at  the  fame  time  and   place  -yv^ith  the  parr 
iiaments,  of  which  their  judges  were  members. 
5^e$on»  Another  high  court  .of  law,  called  xhtfejponi  is  often', 

mentioned  in  ,the  monuments  of  this  period.  This  court 
had  no  ftated  eftablifhment,  but  was  occalionally  confti? 
tute4  by  parliament  for  a  Ihort  time,  moll  commonly  for 
one  year.  Parliament  alfo  named  the  judges,  and  ap-. 
pointed  the  times,  places,  and  duration  of  the  fittings  of 
this  court.  The  judges  were  alfo  nine  in  number,  three 
prelates,  three  barons,  and  three  burgeifes,  who  had 
^either  falaries  nor  perquifites.  The  parliament,  for 
example,  at  Edinburgh,  in  March,  A.  D.  1457,  apr 
pointed  three  feffions  to  be  held  that  year ;  one  at  Edinr 
burgh,  one  at  Penh,  and  one  at  Aberdeen,  each  to  con- 
tinue forty  days  ^  and  named  the  judges  in  each  of  thefe 
ij^flions,  with  the  day  when  each  feffion  was  to  bar 
gin  (124).  The  conflitution  of  this  court  appears  to  have 
been  very  unfettled,  and  undervyent  various  changes  in 


(123)  James  II.  aft  85. 

(124)  Record?,  James  il,  a.5ls  68,  69,  70. 
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the  courfe    of  this  period,  which  need   not  be   men- 
tioned (125). 

The  office  of  jufticiary  was  one  of  the  higheft  offices  juftlckry, 
in  the  feveral  kingdoms' of  Europe,  in  the  middle  ages. 
In  England  it  was  abolifhed,  or  rather  difcontin-ued,  be- 
caufe  the  powers  annexed  to  it  were  thought  to  be  too 
great  for  a  fubje6l  to  poffefs.  In  Scotland  it  was  kept 
up  ;  and  the  jufticiar- general,  in  this  period,  was  at  die 
h^ad  of  the  law,  and  the  chief  difpenfer  of  juftice.  This 
great  officer,  in  perfon  or  by  his  deputies,  held  juftice- 
airs,  as  they  were  called,  twice  a-year,  once  in  the 
fpring,  and  once  in  autumn,  in  every  county  of  the  king- 
dom, at  which  the  fheriff,  with  all  the  barons  and 
freeholders  of  the  county,  were  obliged  to  attend  (126). 
At  thefe  courts  was  exercifed  all  that  jurifdi61ion  that 
is  now  exercifed  by  the  court  of  jufticiary  at  Edin- 
burgh, and  by  the  lords  of  jufticiary  in  their  cir- 
cuits. 

The  chamberlain  was  another  great  officer  of  the  law  Chamber- 
in  this  period.     His  jurifdi6lion  was  in  a  great  meafure,  ^^^"• 
if  not  altogether,  confined  to  the  royal  boroughs  of  the 
kingdom,  in  which  he  held   courts,  called  chamberlain- 
airs.     To  thefe  courts  the  magiftrates,  as  well  as  the  in- 
habitants of  boroughs^  were  amenable ;  and  in  them  all 
complaints  of  the  people  againft  their  magiflrates,  or  of 
the  magiftrates  againft  any  of  the  people,  or  of  one  bur- 
gefs   againft  another,  were   heard  and  determined.     In 
them  alfo  the  chamberlain  coUecled  the  royal  revenues, 
regulated  weights  and  meafures,  removed  nuifances,  and, 
in  a  word,  took   cognizance   of  every  thing   refpe6ting 
the    police    of    ihe    borough  where    the     court  was 
held  (127). 

When  any  perfon  thought  himfelf  injured  by  the  fen-courf.  of 
tence  of  a  particular  chamberlain-court,  he  could  not  the  four 
appeal  either   to  the  jufticiar-generai,  to  the  king   Jn'^o'^o^s^ 
I  council,  or   even  to  parliament,  but  only  to  the  court  of 
the  four  boroughs,  as  it  was  called,  which   alone  had 
[authority  to  review  the    fentences    pronounced   in  the 


(1x5)  Records  James  1.  a6\s  70,,   73,   74,   75.     James  III.  a>5l:  3^; 

(12,6)  James  Jl.  adl   5.     James  JII,  aft  16,     Regiam  Majdlatem, 

aoo. 

{117)  Id.  p.  281. 
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chamberlaln-airs.  The  boroughs  whofe  commiffioners 
iCompofed  this  fupreme  court,  or  little  parliament,  were 
anciently,  Edinburgh,  StirJing,  Berwick,  and  Roxbo- 
rough  ;  but  after  theie  two  lait  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
EngHfh,  Lanark  and  Linlithgow  were  fubftituted  in  their 
places.  Each  ofthofe  four  boroughs  were  obliged  by 
law,  '*^  to  fend  three  or  four  of  their  moic  difcreet  bur- 
,  *^  gefi.es,  having  lawful  coipmiifion,  to  compear  pa*- 
^'.  Tonally  before  the  chamberlain  at  Haddington,  they 
*^  being  lawfully  fummoned  to  that  ene6l ;  and  there  the 
^^  lighter  the  wrong  of  the  fcntences  complained  of  fhall 
-'  be  difcuiTed  and  determined  by  them.  And  it  is  un- 
-^  derilood,  that  the  decifions  of  this  court  of  the  four 
•''  boroughs,  affembled  before  the  chamberlain,  are  a5 
^'  available  among  burgeiVes  as  if  they  had  been  done  in 
^^,  parliament  (128)."  The  reafon  of  this  remarkable 
inftitution  (which  was  of  great  antiquity  and  continued. 
long)  feems  to  have  been  this,— that  burgeiTes  were  bcr 
lieved  to  be  the  befl  judges  of  all  the  difputes  and  con-^ 
troverlies  that  arofe  among  burghers. 
Hered'tsry  .The  apcient  VMgs  of  Scotland  not  only  diminifhed 
cfficcs.  ^|jg  patrimony  of  the  crown,  by  improvident  grants  of 
land,  but  they  aifo  diminillied  its  jufi:  powders  and  pre- 
rogatives, by  imprudent  grants  of  various  powers,  privi- 
JegeS;,  and  juriidi(5lions,  to  their  favourites,  which  ren- 
(dered  them  too  great  for  fubje61s,  and  almoft  wholly  in- 
dependent. The  Iprcls  of  regalities,  for  example,  had 
obtained  fo  many  exemptions,  powers,  and  privilegeSj^ 
thai  they  were  in  reality  petty  kings,  and  their  territories 
petty  kingdoms,  locally  fituated  within  Scotland,  but 
yery  litfie  conne61:ed  with  it.  Thefe  lords  had  their  offi- 
cers of  ftate,  their  judges,  and  their  courts,  as  well  as 
the  king;  and  in  thefe  courts  they  tried  all  manner  of 
caufcs,  and  inflicled  all  manner  of  punifliments;  and, 
when  they  pleafed,  they  pardoned  the  greateft  crimi- 
nals (129).  The  kings  who  reigned  in  this  period  faw 
and  felt  the  evils  arihng  from  thefe  little  kings  and  littla 
kingdoms  included  in  their  dominions,  and  earneftly  de-? 
fired  to  mitigate  thofe  evils.  With  this  view,  James  L 
.  obtained  feveral  a6ls  of  parliament,  to  compel  lords  of 

(ii8)  Regiara  Majeftatem,  p.  a^y. 

(up)  See  a  pardon  by  the  archbi(hop  of  St,  Andrew's,  Appendix. 
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regalities,  and  their  officers,  to  execute  the  laws,  ztid  to 
enable  the  king  to  jiH-inilli  them  for  refufmg  to  do  juf- 
ticefi^o).  James  II.  proceeded  ftill  further,  and  pro- 
cured the  two  following  w^ife  arid  falutary  laws,  A.  D. 
1454 :  ^'  I.  That  all  regalities  that  are  now  in  the  king*s 
**  hands  be  annexed  to  the  royalty;  and  that  in  time  ro 
''  come  there  be  no  regalities  granted 5  without  deliver- 
*'  ance  of  the  parliament.  2.  That  there  be  no  olnec, 
*^  in  time  to  come,  given  in  fee  and  heritage  ( 13 1  J.'* 
But  thele  excellent  laws  w^ere  foG>n  forgotten;  and  ihc 
hei;editary  powers  and  jurifdi61:ioris  of  barons  and  lords 
of  regality,  continued  to  be  a  blemifli  in  the  conftitution 
of  Scotland  for  about  three  centuries  after  thefe  laws  wej^ 
made. 

The  powers  and  jurifdiftions  of  Sheriffs,  and  of  the 
magiftrates  of  boroughs,  have  undergone  fo  few  changes,         , 
asid  are  fo  well  known,  thct  they  need  not  be  delineated^ 

(130}  James  I.  afts  104.  isj.  (13O  Janies  IL  aSs  4.64  4|<. 
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CHAP.    IV. 


Hijlory  of  Learning  in  Great  Britain,  front  t^e  Accejfion  of 
Henry  IV.  A.  D.  1 399,  to  the  Acceffion  of  Henry  VII. 
A.  D.  1485. 


SECTiaNI. 

State    of  Learning   in    Britain,  from  A.  D.    1399,   /• 

A.  D.  1485. 

Ageof  ig-  X  H  E  darknefs  of  that  long  night  of  ignorance  which 
poraace.  oveifhadowed  Europe,  from  the  fall  of  the  weftern  em- 
pire to  the  revival  of  learning  in  the  lixteenth  century, 
was  not  equally  pmfound  at  all  times  and  in  all  places. 
In  Britain  particularly,  fome  gleams  of  light  appeared  at 
different  times,  as  in  the  age  of  venerable  Bedc — of  Al- 

cuinusf 
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•cuinus — of  Alfred  the  Great — and  of  friar  Bacon  (i}. 
But  thefe  gleams  were  neither  ver/  bright,  nor  of  long 
duration;-  and  as  foort  as  the  luminaries  which  produced 
them  were  extinguifhed,  the  former  darknefs  returrieki'. 
This  is  fo  true,  that  the  prefent  period,  though  it  imme- 
diately preceded  the  revival  of  learning,  was,  in' Britain^ 
one  of  the  d^rkeft,  and  furniflies  fewer  materials  for  lite- 
rary hift6ry  than  ariy  former  period ;  for  which  reafon,  a 
very  brief  delineation  of  it  in  this  place  will  be  fufficient. 
No  art  or  induftry  could  render  a  long, .  minute  detail  of 
the  learning  of  an  illiterate  people,  in  a  dark  age,  in- 
ftru6live'  or  entertaining. 

As  the  declirie  and  fall  of  the  weftern  empire  were  the  Greeks  iir 
chief  caufes  of  the  decline  and  almoft  extin6lion  of  learn-  Italy, 
ing  in  all  the  countries  which  had  compofed  that  em- 
pire y  fo  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  empire  of  the  eaft 
proved  the  chief  caufes  of  the  revival  of  learning  in  the 
weft.  For  when  the  diUblution  of  that  empire  vilibly 
approached,  feveral  learned  Greeks  retired  into  Italyj  to 
avoid  impending  ruin;  and  when  its  capital,  Conftanti- 
nople,  was  taken  by  the  Turks,  A.  D.  1453,  a  much 
greater  number  fled  into  the  fame  country.  There  thefe 
learned  exiles  met  with  a  kind  reception;  and,  under  the 
patt'onage  of  the  Roman  pontiffs,  and  the  princes  of  the 
illuftrious  houfe  of  Medici,  they  taught  the  language  and 
philofophy  of  the  Greeks  with  great  fuccefs.  It  will  be 
a  fufficient  proof  of  this  to  mention  the  names  of  a  few  6f 
their  difciples,  as  Dante,  Boccace,  Petrarch,  Polidan, 
LauTcntius  Yalla,  Agrieola,  John  Pedis  Mirandula,  and 
Marfilius  Fecinus,  who  were  the  firil  reftorers  of  ufeful 
and  polite  learning  in  the  Weftern  world  (2). 

But  the  progrefs  of  reviving  fcience  was  very  flow,  and  Not  la  BiU 

for  the  greateft  part  of  the  fifteenth  century  Was  almoft  tain. 

wholly  confined  to  Italy.    Rodolphus  Agrieola,  being  by* 

birth  a  German,  after  he  had  ftudied  feveral  years  under 

Theodorus  Gaza,  one  of  the  moft  learned  of  the  Greek 

exiles,    returned  into  his  native  country  A.  D.    1482 ; 

I  where  he  fpent  the  laft  years  of  his  life  in  the  moft  ftre«u- 

'  ous  endeavours  to  infpii'e  his  countiymen  with  a  tafte  for 

'  the  Greek  language  (3).     But  none  of  thofe  learned  Qi^- 


,^ 


(i)  See  vol.  a.  vol.  3.  c.  4.  vol.  4.  c.  4.  §  2. 
(i)  Bruckire  tlifl.  Phiioibph.  torr..  4,  c,  1,  io 
(3)  U  ibid.  cap.  i.  p.  34— i^* 
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lies,  or  even  of  their  difciples,  vilited  Britain  in  this  pe- 
riod, if  we  except  one  Cornelius  Vitellius,  an  Italian, 
who  -read  leclares  in  New-College  at  Oxford,  and  was 
(according  to  Polido're  Virgil)  the  firft  perfon  who  taught 
good  letters  in  that  univerlity  (4).  The  effecl  of  thefe 
le6lures,  however,  if  they  produced  any,  mull:  have  been 
very  trahlient,  as  that  new  and  better  tafte  in  the  fludy  of 
letters,  which  had  fo  long  prevailed  in  Italy,  was  little 
knowui  or  regarded  in  Britain  till  the  beginning  of  the  lixr- 
teenth  century. 

Caufes  of  Befides  the  general  caufes  of  the  decline  of  learning  i^ 
ignorance  gurope,  in  the  middle  ages,  which  have  been  already 
la  num.  j^entioned  in  this  work,  there  were  fome  particular  ones 
which  increaied  that  evil  in  Britain  and  fome  other  counr 
tries  in  this  period. 
Wars.  The  diftra6ted,  unfettled  flate  of  Britain,  France,  an4 

fome  other  countries,  torn  by  the  moft  furious  fa6lions, 
'  and  kept  in  continual  agitation  by  wars  and  revolutions, 

proved  one  of  the  greatefl  obftru(9:ions  to  the  revival  and 
progrefs  of  learning.  For  the  wars  of  thofe  times  wer€ 
not  carried  on  by  landing  armies,  as  at  prefent,  w^hilc 
the  reft  of  the  people  purlue  their  feveral  occupations  in 
tranquillity;  but  perfons  of  all  ranks,  the  clergy  not  ex- 
cepted, were  called  into  the  field.  Even  the  univerfities 
and  feats  of  learning  weit  frequently  fcenes  of  the  mofi 
violent  difcord,  and  their  ftreets  were  fometimes  ftained 
with  blood  (5). 

Learning  ^  If  learning  w^as  not  defpifed  in  this  period,  it  was  cer- 
oot  va  ucL,  ^^jj^jy.  Ygjy  j^-^^jg  efteemed  or  honoured ;  nor  was  it  the 
moft  effe6l:ual  means  of  procuring  preferment  even  in  the 
church ►  We  meet  with  frequent  complaints  of  the  uni- 
verfities of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  to  parliament — thai 
all  the  moft  valuable  livings  were  beftow^ed  on  illiterate 
men  or  foreigners,  by  papal  provifions,  by  which  private 
patrons  were  deprived  of  their  rights,  and  the  beft  fcho- 
lars  in  the  kingdom  were  left  to  languifti  in  indigene* 
and  obfcurity,  nay,  were  fometimes  driven  to  die  neceir 
fity  of  begging  their  bread  from  door  to  door,  recorar 
mended  to  charity  by  the  chancellors  of  the  univerfities  i| 
which  they  had  ftudied  (6). 

(4)  Polyd.  Virgil,  Hift.  Ang.  p.  600. 

(5)  Vide   Ant.  Wood,    Hift.  Univer.    Oxon.      Bulaei    Hift.    Univcr. 
Parificn. 

{6}  Ant,Wood>  Hift.  Uaiver.  Gxon,  an,  1400.  ad  an.  14s $• 

Twc 
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Two  of  thefe  learned  mendicants,  we  are  told,  came  Exam|iie.. 
^o  the  caftle  of  a  certain  nobleman,  who,  undeiftanding 
from  their  credentials  that  they  had  a  tafte  for  poetry, 
xommanded  his  fervants  to  take  them  to  a  w^ell,  to  put 
one  into  the  one  bucket,  and  the  other  into  the  ,other 
<bucket,  and  let  them  down  alternately  into  the  water, 
and  to  continue  that  exercife  till  each  of  them  had  made 
a  couplet  of  verfes  on  his  bucket.  After  they  had  en- 
dured this  difcipline  for  a  confiderable  time,  to  the  great 
entertainment  of -the  baron  and  his  coRipany,  they  made 
itheir  verfes,  and  obtained  their  liberty  {^). 

It  was  a  further  difcouragement  to  the  purfuit.  of  iearn-Not  r^^' 
jng  in  thofe  unhappy  times,  that  as  the  polTeiTion  of  itw^'^^i'^-' 
xlid  not  promote,  fo  the  total  want  of  k  did  not  prevent, 
preferment;  and  thofe  who  had  powerful  friends,  or 
much  money,  though  ignorant  or  profligate  in  the  ex- 
treme, were  loaded  with  dignities  and  benefices.  **  I 
^'  knew  (faid  doclor  Thomas  Gafcoigne,  chancellor  of 
f^  Oxford,  A.  D.  1443)  a  certain  illiterate  idiot,  the  fon 
.<*  of  a  mad  knight,  who,  for  being  the  companion,  or 
*^  rather  the  fool  of  the  fons  of  a  great  family  of  the  roy- 
*'  al  blood,  was  made  archdeacon  of  Oxford  before  he 
^'  was  eighteerj  years  of  age;  and  foon  after  obtained 
'^  hvo  rich  re^ories  and  twelve  prebends.  I  afked  him 
**  one  day  what  he  thought  of  learning.  As  for  learning, 
*^  faid  he,  I  defpife  it.  I  have  better  livings  than  any  of 
.*^  you  great  do6tors,  and  I  believe  as  much  as  any  of 
*^  you.  What  do  you  believe  ?  I  believe,  faid  he,  that 
*'  there  are  three  Gods  in  one  perfon,  I  believe  all  that 
<'  God  believes  (8)." 

The  long  fchifm  in  the  papacy,  from  A.  D.  1379  toSchiTm  \^ 
A.  D.  I449j  was  no  fmall  ob&ru6fion  to  the  progrefs  of ^^r  ^W^ki 
real  learning  and  ufefui  knowledge  (9).  Thofe  who 
live  in  an  enlightened  age  and  reformed  country,  can 
form  no  conception  of  the  conflernaticn  into  which  that 
event  threw  the  whole  Chriftian  world,  and  how  much  it 
cngrofled  the  attention  of  kings,  princes,  prelates,  uni- 
VerfitieS;^  fcholars,  and  people  of  all  ranks.  At  a  time 
^hen  it  was  generally  believed  that  the  pope  was  the  fple 

(7)  Id.  p.  aas. 

(8)  Ant.  Wood,  Hifl  URivar  Oxon.  p.  i%o. 

(9)  bu  Pin,  Cent.  XIV.  c.  4.  Cent.  XV.  c.3* 

Yql.  V.  B  b       '  .      head 
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head  of  the  church,  the  only  vicegerent  of  Chrift  on  earth, 
and  had  the  cuftody  of  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  hea- 
ven, the  perplexity  of  all  good  catholics  could  not  but 
be  very  great,  when  they  fav/  firft  two,  and  then  three 
popes,  each  afferting,  with  equal  confidence,  that  he  was 
the  only  true  pope ;  that  his  rivals  were  pretenders,  ufurp- 
ers,  fchifmatics,  and  heretics ;  and  that  they  and  their 
adherents  w^ould  certainly  go  to  the  devil.  Colleges,  uni- 
verlities,  and  men  of  learning,  negle61;ing  their  ufual  ftu- 
dies,  engaged  with  ardour  in  this  interefting  controverfy, 
which  threatened  the  deftru6i:ion  of  the  church.  Several 
\  councils  were  called  by  the  contending  pontiffs,  to  which 

the  principal  prelates  and  greateft  do61ors  of  the  different 
parties  crowded,  and  fpent  many  years  in  public  vsa-ang- 
ling  and  private  caballing,  to  very  little  purpofe  (lo). 
Scarcity  of  The  great  fcarcity  and  high  price  of  books  ftill  conti- 
books.  jiued  to  obftrucSl  the  progrefs  of  learning.  None  but 
great  kings,  princes  and  prelates,  univerfities  and  mo- 
nafleries,  could  have  libraries;  and  the  libraries  of  the 
greateft  kings  were  not  equal  to  thofe  of  many  private 
gentlemen  or  country  clergymen  in  the  prefent  age.  The 
royal  library  of  France,  which  had  been  colle6led  by 
Charles  V.  VI.  and  VII.  and  kept  with  great  care  in" 
one  of  the  towers  of  the  Louvre,  conlifted  of  about  900 
volumes,  and  w^as  purchafed  by  the  duke  of  Bedford, 
A  P*  i425>  for  1200  livres  (11).  From  a  catalogue  of 
that  library,  ftill  extant,  it  appears  to  have  been  chiefly 
compofed  of  legends,  hiftories,  romances,  and  books 
on  aftrology,  geomancy,  and  chiromancy,  which  were 
the  favourite  ftudies  of  thofe  times  (12).  The  kings  of 
England  were  not  fo  well  provided  in  books.  Henry  V. 
who  had  a  tafte  for  reading,  borrowed  feveral  books, 
which  were  claimed  by  their  ov/ners  after  his  death. 
The  countefs  of  Weftmoreland  prefentcd  a  petition  to. 
the  privy  ceuncii,  A.  D.  1424,  reprefenting,  that  the 
late  king  had  borrowed  a  book  from  her,  containing  the 
Chronicles  of  Jerufalem,  and  the  expedition  of  God- 
frey of  Boulogne,  and  praying  that   an  order  might  be 

'  (10)  DuPln,  Cent.  XIV.  c.  4.  Cent.  XV.  c.  3, 

(11)  Tableau  hillorique  de  la  Bibtiethcque^du  Roy,  p,  ^ — 13. 
{iz)  H'iioiit  de   TAvJK'.cmie   RojalCj.   Evo.   tora.   i.   p.  ^^>s — 39S  i 
tf;in.   4..   p-  44<J. 

given 
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given  under  the  privy  feal  for  the  reftoration  of  the  fald 
book  ;  which  was  granted  with  great  formality  (13). 
About  the  fame  time,  John,  the  prior  of  Chrift-church, 
Canterbury,  prefented  a  limilar  petition  to  the  privy 
council,  fett  ng  forth,  that  the  late  king  had  borrowed 
from  his  priory  a  volume  containing  the  works  of  St. 
Gregory  ;  that  he  had  never  returned  it ;  but  that  in 
his  teftament  he  had  direcSled  ^t  to  be  reftored  ;  notYvath- 
ftanding  which,  the  prior  of  Shine,  who  had  the  book, 
refufed  to  give  it  up.  The  council,  after  mature  deli- 
beration, commanded  a  precept  under  the  privy  feal  to 
be  lent  to  the  prior  of  Shine,  requiring  him  to  deliver 
up  the  books  or  to  appear  before  the  council,  to  give 
the  reafons  of  his  refufai  (14).  Thefe  fa  (Sis  fufFiciently 
prove,  that  it  mu.fi  have  then  been  very  difficult,  or  ra- 
ther impoifible,  for  the  generality  of  fcholars  to  procure 
2  competent  number  of  books.  The  noble  and  moft 
ufeful  art  of  printing,  it  is  true,  was  invented  in  the 
courfe  of  this  period,  and  pra61:ifed  in  England  before 
the  end  of  it ;  but  as  yet  it  had  contributed  very  little  to 
increafe  the  number,  or  diminifh  the  price  of  books. 

'  One  of  the  moft  obvious  defetSls  in  all  the  authors  ofBadtafte. 
:his  period,  is  a  total  want  of  tafte.  This  appears  both 
n  their  language  and  fcntiments  almoft  in  every  page. 
The  truth  is,  the  art  of  criticifm  feems  to  have  been  qui^e 
ihknown  and  neglecled  ;  and  the  generality  of  writers 
ippear  to  have'had  no  idea  of  purity  of  ftyle,  or  pro  = 
Driety  of  fentimcnt  ;  but  contented  themfelves  with 
:lothing  fuch  thoughts  as  occuiTed,  in  the  moil:  common 
md  vulgar  language,  without  much  regard  even  to  the 
"ules  of  grammar.  When  they  attempted  to  be  pathetic 
n*  fublime  (as  they  fometimes  did),  they  nev^r  failed  to 
"un  into  the  moft  extravagant  bombaft.  Of  this  the 
•e^der  will  meet  with  an  example,  in  a  delcription  of 
he  battle  of  Agincourt,  by  turning  to  the  Appen- 
liix.  No.   I. 

The  arts  and   fciences  that  were  cultivated   in  Britain  ^^^'^^ce^noc 
jn  the  middle  ages,  have  been  enumerated  in  the  preced- "**^''^''^'^^* 
ng  volumes  of  this  work  ;  and  I  know  of  no  addition 
hat  was  made  to  the  number  of  them  in  the  p}-efent  pe- 
iiiod(i5).     A  very  brief  delineation,  therefore,  of  fueh 

\   (13)  Rym.  Feed.    torn.   lo.    p.  317.  (14)   Id.  ibid. 

(15)  Seevol.  3.  ch.  4.  §  i.  j  vol.  4.  ch  4  §  i. 
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changes  as  took  place  In  any  of  thefe  faiences,  though 
generally  for  the  worfe,  will  here  be  fufficient. 

Lacia.  Though  the  Latin  language  was  ftill  generally  ufed  by  di- 

vines, lawyers,  philofophers,  hiftorians,  phyficians,  and 
even  poets,  in  their  writings,  and  in  all  public  and  private 
deeds  of  any  importance  ;  yet  the  knowledge  of  that 
language  appears  plainly  to  have  declined  in  this  period. 
Venerable  Bede,  Alcuinus,  Roger  Bacon,  Jofeph  Ifca- 
nus,  John  of  Salifbury,  Peter  of  Blois,  Sec.  were  pure 
and  clafiical  writers,  in  comparifon  of  thofe  who  flou- 
xifhed  in  that  part  of  the  fifteenth  century  which  is  the 
fubjecl;  of  this  book.  Thefe  laft  paid  very  little  regard 
to  the  peculiar  idiom  of  the  language,  and  thought  they 
liad  written  veiy  good  Latin  when  they  had  clothed 
Englifli  phrafes  in  Latin  words.  Sometimes  they  could 
not  even  accomplifh  this  ;  and  when  they  could  not  find 
a  Latin  word  to  anfwer  their  purpofe,  they  Latinifed  an 
Engliili  one.  Thus  William  of  Wyrcefter  tells  us,  that 
the  duke  of  York  returned  from  Ireland,  "  et  aiTivavit 
*^  apudRedbankepropeCeftriam,"  (and  arrived  at  Red- 
bank  near  Chefter)  ;  and  John  Rous,  the  antiquarian  of 
Warwick,  fays,  that  Thomas  Grey,  marquis  of  Dorfet^ 
fon  to  queen  Elifabeth,  widow  of  Edward  IV.  and  Sir 
Thomas  Grey  her  brother,  were  obliged  to  fly,  "  quod 
*'  ipli  contraviiTent  mortem  ducis  prote^loris  Angliae," 
(becaufe  they  had  contrived  the  death  of  the  duke,  pro- 
te6lorof  England  ( i6).  It  muft  not,  however,  be  ima- 
gined, that  the  Latin  ftyle  of  all  the  Britilh  writers  of 
this  period  was  equally  barbarous  ;  that  of  Thomas 
Walfmgham,  and  a  few  others,  was  lefs  exceptionablcj 
though  far  from  being  claflical. 

Greek,  While  the  Greek  language  was  ftudied  with  great  af- 

fiduity  andfuccefs  in  Italy,  it  was  almoll  quite  negle6led 
and  unknown  in  Britain,  and  even  in  France,  in  this 
period.  The  famous  Grocyne,  one  of  the  firft  revivers 
of  learning  in  England,  left  his  country,  at  the  age  oi 
forty-fix,  A.  D.  1488,  and  travelled  into  Italy,  to  ftudy 
the  Greek  language  under  Chancondilas,  one  of  the 
eaftern  refugees  ;  which  is  a  fufficient  proof,  that  the 
knowledge  of  that   language   could  not  then    be    aQ-< 


(i5)  W.  Wyrcefter,  p.  483.     j.  RolTc  Hift.  p.    a  13. 
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quired  in  Britain  (17).  There  was  not  fo  much  as  one 
Greek  book  in  the  library  of  the  kings  of  France  men- 
tioned above  ;  and  it  was  not  till  A.  D.  1470  that  fome 
of  the  eaftern  exiles  began  to  teach  Greek  in  the  univer- 
fity  of  Paris,  where  it  was  then  (fays  the  hiftorian)  al- 
moft  quite  unknown  ( 18). 

There  were  lectures  on  rhetoric  read  in  the  uni verities  Rhetoric* 
of  England  in  this  period  •  but  that  art  could  notpolTibly 
■flourifli,  when   the  learned  languages  were  fo  ill  under- 
ftood;,  and  the  modern  languages  fo  imperfe6l  ( 19). 

It  would  be  improper  to  fpend  any  time  in  delineating  Llterarr 
theftate  of  thatfcholaftic  philofophy  and  theology  which  P'^°'^'^^^ 
Jlill  reigned  in  all  the  feats  of  learningj  and  in  the  ftudy 
of  which  fo  much  time  was  mifpent  by  fo  many  ingeni- 
ous men.  But  even  in  that  line,  few  or  none  made  any 
diftinguiflied  figure  ;  and  we  hear  of  no  irrefragable  or 
angelic  do61ors  who  flourifhed  in  this  period.  About 
the  middle  of  it,  indeed  (A.  D.    1445),  a  kind  of  lite-  ^ 

rary  prodigy^  we  are  told,  appeared  at  Paris,  and  de- 
feated all  the  do6lors  of  that  univerlity  at  difputation* 
His  name  was  Ferrand  of  Corduba  in  Spain;  and  though 
he  was  only  twenty  years  of  age>  he  was  a  do6lor  in  all 
the  four  faculties,  of  arts,  laws,  medicine,  and  divinity. 
He  was  a  perfe6l  mafter,  not  only  of  the  whole  Bible,^ 
but  alfo  of  the  works  of  Nicolas  de  Lyra,  Thomas 
Aquinas,  John  Hales,  John  Duns  Scotus,  Bonaven- 
ture,  and  other  divines,  and  of  the  decretals,  and  other 
books  on  the  civil  and  canon  law ;  as  likewife  of  the 
writings  of  Ariftotle,  Hippocrates,  Avicenna,  Galen, 
Albert  the  Great,  and  other  phyficians.  He  undcrftood 
and  wrote  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  Arabic  ;  excelled 
all  illuminators,  painters,  and  muiicians,  in  their  re- 
fpe6live  arts  ;  was  Jcnighted  for  his  dexterity  in  the  ufe 
of  arms  ;  and  foretold  future  events  by  his  fkill  in  aftro- 
logy.  The  Parifian  do6tors  differed  in  their  opinions  of 
this  extraordinary  perfon,  fome  alTerting  that  he  v/as  a 
magician,  and  full  of  the  devil,  others  affirming  that  he 

(17)  A.  Wood,  Athen.  Oxon.  vol.    i.   col.    15.  x 

(18)  Memoires  de  Literature,  torn,  4.  p.  46^.   8vo. 

(19)  BuUei  Hift.  Univer.    Parif.    toro.    5.  p.  6^z.     Wood  Hift,  Uahv 
*Oxon.  iib.  i.  p.   4. 
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was  anfelchrift  (20).  It  is  not  Improbable  that  this  young 
man  was  poiTeffed  of  a  very  extraordinary  memory,  a  fa- 
cility of  acquiring  languages,  and  other  accomplifh^ 
ments  fuperior  to  his  years  ;  but  great  abatements  muft 
be  made  in  the  above  defcription  to  intitle  it  to  credit.  , 
Medicine.  Though  medicine  was  now  taught  and  iludied  in  eve;^ 
univerfity,  the  knowledge  af  it  was  rather  diminiflied 
than  increafed  in  this  period.  Dr.  Freind,  the  learned 
hiftorian  of  phyfic,  could  not  find  fo  much  as  one  phy- 
iician  in  England,  in  thofe  times,  who  deferved  to  be  re- 
membered, or  whofe  works  merited  any  attention.  Div 
Gilbert  Kymer,  phylician  to  Humphrey  duke  of  Gloii- 
cefter,  compofed  a  medical  work,  called  Dietarium  de 
fanitatis  aiftodia  (A  Dietary  for  the  Prefervadon- of  Health)^ 
which  is  ftill  extant.  It  confifts  of  twenty-fix  chapters^ 
the  third  and  nineteenth  of  which  have  been  printed,  and 
contain  feveral  curious  things,  and  fome  very  falutary 
advices  to  the  duke  of  Gloiicefter,  on  a  very  delicat^ 
fubjeci:  (21).  Di'.  John  Fsruceby,  phyfician  to  Heniy 
"VI.  pretended  to  be  an  adept  in  the  occult  feiences,  an^ 
obtained  a  cornmiffion  Irom  that  king  to  difcover  an  uni- 
yerial  medicine,  called  the  elixir  of  lije^  for  the  cure  of 
all  difeaies,  wounds,  and  fra61ures,  and  for  prolonging 
life,  health,  and  ftrength  of  body,  and  vigour  of  min<f 
to  the  gi-eatell  poffible  extent  of  time  (22).  We  have  no 
account  of  the  fuccefs  of  this  undertaking.  The  learned 
leader  may  fee  a  very  full  enumeration  of  the  medicines, 
and  medical  operations,  ufed  by  the  phyficians  and  fur- 
5:^cons  of  this  period,  in  the  note  below,  as  they  are  men'r 
tioned  in  a  commiifion  granted  to  the  three  phyliciai>^ 
and  two  lurgeons  appointed  to  attend  Henry  VL  ii 
fhat   fevcre   illnels   v/ith  which    he   was    feized  A.  !>»• 

(zo)  Psfquier,  Rec'ierches  de  la  France,  p.  579,  580.  Bulaei  Hift, 
Univer.  Purifien.   tom.  5.   p.    534. 

(21)   Wyrcfcfter,   p.    U?5— 55.^- 

(2z)  Rym.    Feed-    torfl     n^.  p.    5^79.  '  , 

(Z3)  In' regime  rnedicnaliun  libere  nobi^  poflitis  minii1:rare  e!e£luar% 
pctione%  aquas,  firupos,  confe<SlioneK,  laxatlvas  iriedicina,^,  clifteria, 
luppcfiioii.!,  caputpargia,  grsgarifmata,  b.-lnia,  epithi'mata,  fomehu- 
tione?,  cmbrocatiorie.,  c^,pttis  raluram,  unftioiies  emplailra,  cerota, 
ventolas  cum  facrTicaM^me  vei  nne,  eir.eccidanim  pr^vocationis:.  Ry«n? 
Fr£d.    tom.    II.    p.    347. 

An 
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An  unknown  and  very  violent  difeafe  appeared  in  Eng-  Sweating 
land  tovi'ards  the  end  of  this  period.  It  was  called  the  ^^^*^^*** 
Jweating  Jkknefs.  In  London  it  carried  oflF  two  mayors, 
fiv^  aldermen,  many  other  perfons  of  rank  and  opu- 
lence, with  a  prodigious  multitude  of  the  people.  It 
commonly  killed  thofe  who  were  feized  with  it  in  feven 
or  eight  hours  ;  and  thole  who  furvived  twenty-four  hours 
generally  recovered  (24).  Itwasoneofthemoftfingalar  cir- 
camllances  of  this  difeafe,  that  Engliflimen  reiiding  in  fo- 
reign countries,  it  is  faid,  were  feized  with  it  at  the  fame 
time,  while  foreigners  reiiding  in  England  efcaped  (25).  Its 
)  fymptoms  were  alarming  from  the  firft  moment,  fuch  as, 
burning  heat,  exceffive  ficknefe,  headach,  delirium, 
unquenchable  thirft,  vehement  pulfe,  and  labouring 
breath.  The  phyiicians  had  neither  fkill  nor  prefence  of 
mind  to  adminifter  much  relief  to  their  affli^led  patients. 
This  dreadful  diftemper  firft  vifited  England  A.  D.  1483, 
and  repeated  its  viiitations  in  the  following  years, 
viz.  1485,  1506,  1517,  1528,  and  laft  of  all  in 
1551  (26).        ^      ^  -  _ 

In  thofe  martial  tim.es,  when  the  people  of  Britain  were  gurs-rr, 
almoft  conftantly  engaged  in  war,  we  might  imagine  that  the 
very  ufeful  art  of  furgery  w^ould  be  diligently  ftudied  and 
well  underftood.  But  this  was  not  the  cafe.  Anatomy,  with- 
out a  competent  knowledge  of  which  no  man  can  be  a 
fkilful  furgeon,  v/as  not  merely  negleclied,  but  abomi- 
nated as  a  barbarous  violation  of  the  remains  of  the  dead. 
The  number  of  furgeons  in  England  was  very  fmall,  and 
few  of  them  were  famous,  or  much  refpe^led  for  their 
Ikill.  When  Henry  V.  invaded  France,  A.  D.  14 15, 
with  a  great  fleet  and  army,  he  carried  with  him  only  one 
lurgeon,  Thomas  Morftede,  who  engaged  to  bring  in  his 
company  fifteen  perfons,  twelve  of  them  of  his  ownpro- 
felfion,  and  three  of  them  archers  ;  Morftede  was  to  have 
the  pay  of  a  man  at  arms,  and  his  twelve  affiftants  the 
fame  pay  with  common  archers  (27).  The  fame  prince 
found  it  ftill  more  difficult  to  procure  a  competent  num- 
ber of  furgeons  to  attend  his  army  in  his  fecond  expedi- 
tion into  France,  and  was  obliged  to  grant  a  warrant  to 

(2,4)  Contlnuatio  Hlfl.  Croyl.    p.   570.  ._- 

(Z5)  Freind's  Hid.   Phyf.  vol.   a.    p.   335.  (i6)  Id.  ibid. 

{%'])  Rym.   Feed.   torn.    5.  p.  %-il> 

the 
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tfie  fame  Thomas  Morftede,  to  prefs  as  many  furgeons 
as  he   thought  neceffary  into  the  fervice,  with  artifts  to 
make  their   inftruments  (28).     In   thefe   circumftances, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  loft  their  lives  for  want 
of  proper  aiMance  in  their  diftrefs.     That  heroic  prince 
Henry  V.  himfelf,  it  is  highly  probable,  fell  a  facrifice 
to  the  ignorance  of  his  medical  attendants, 
ifeiiotomy.      The  operation   of  lithotomy  for  extra6ling  the  ftone 
^        was  not  unknown  to  the  ancients,  but  feems  to  have  been 
difufed  in  the  middle  ages,  and  v/as  revived  again  at  Pa- 
ris A.  D.   1474.     An   archer   w^ho  was  tormeiited  with 
the  ftone,  being  condemned  to  be  hanged  for  robbery, 
the  phyficians  and  furgeons  of  Paris  reprefented  to  the 
king,  that  many  of  liis  fubje6ls  were  affli6led  with  that 
painful  diftemper  for  which  they  could  find  no  remedy^- 
and  prayed  that  they  might  be  permitted'to  try  the  ope- 
ration of  extra6l:ing  the  ftone  upon  the  condemned  crimi- 
nal.    Their  petition  was  granted  :    the  ftdne  was   ex- 
trailed,  and  the  padent^  recovered  ;  which    encouraged 
others  to  fubmit  to  the  operation  (29),     But, I  have  not 
met  with  any  evidence  that  this  operation  was  performed 
in  England  in  the  prefent  period  :  for  the  circulation  of 
literary  intelligence  was  then  flow,  which  formed  one  ob- 
ftru6Lion,    amongft    many  others,    to    the   progreis  of 
learning.  . 

"?Mthema-       The  mathematical  fciences  were  not  wholly  negle6led 
t^fe.  in  the'  dark  eft  ages  ;   but  they  were  cultivated  with  little. 

Itaccefs,  and  with  improper  views.  Aftrology  was  fo  much- 
the  ftudy  of  the  mathematicians  of  thofe  times,  that  ma- 
thematician and  aftrologer  were  fynonymous  terms  (3©)» 
The  pretenders  to  that  fallacious  fcience  were  loaded 
w'ith  honours  and  rewards  ;  and  in  the  preceding  century, 
the  wifeft  princes  in  Europe  paid  more  regard  to  the 
refponfes  of  their  aftrologers  than  to  the  counfels  of  their 
minifters  (3 1 )-  But  aftrologers  began  to  fmk  in  their  credit 
in  the  courie  of  this  period,  fomedefpifing  them  as  impof- 
tOTS,  and  others  detefting  them  asmagicians,  while  tOo  many 
ftill  revered  them  as  men  of  the  moft  confummate  learn- 
ing and  wifdom.     One  Arnold  de  Marefts,  an   afirono- 

(z8)  Id.   ibid.  p.  353.  (^9)  MonftreJet,   an.    1474.     Villar, 

■  torn,  18.   p.    ia4. 

(30)  Du  Cange,  vcc.  Mathematicus. 
'X3')  Mcraoire*  de  Literature,  torn.  4,  p.  4^5,  8cc,   Svo. 
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mer,  publifhed  a  book  on  aftrology  In  France,  A.  D. 
1466,  which  made  a  mighty  nolfe.  The  king  fent  the 
book  to  the  univerlity  of  Paris,  requiring  that  learned 
body  to  examine  it,  and  report  their  opinion.  The 
univerlity  appointed  certain  deputies  out  of  each  of  the 
four  nations  to  exatnine  this  work  ;  who  reported — 
*'*  That  it  contained  many  fuperftltlons,  many  conjura- 
"  tions,  many  manifeft  and  horrible  invocations  of  ther 
*^  devilj'with  feveral  latent  herefies  and  idolatries  (32)." 
In  England  there  was  a  board  of  commiiTioners,  con- 
lifting  of  feveral  doclors,  notaries  and  clerks,  for  difco- 
vering  and  apprehending  magicians,  enchanters^  and 
forcerersy  ]^robably  comprehending  aftroiogei-s  (^3). 
When  thefe  commiflioners  had  difcovered  one  of  thefe 
offenders,  they  procured  a  warrant  from  the  king  for 
apprehending  him,  with  all  his  apparatus.  It  was  by 
virtue  of  fuch  a  warrant  that  Thomas  Noithfield,  pro- 
feflbr  of  divinity  and  forcerer,  was  apprehended  at  Wor- 
ccfter,  A.  B.  1432,  with  all  his  books  and  inilru- 
mcnts(34). 

The  fcience  Or  ait  of  alchymy,  which  pretended  to  aicLtib?, 
produce  a  remedy  for  all  difeafes,  and  to  tranfubftanti- 
ate  the  bafer  metals  into  the  pureft  gold  and  lilver,  w^as 
more  encouraged  by  government  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VI.  than  any  other  art  or  fcience.  In  that  reign  we  find 
many  prote6lions  given  to  different  alchymills,  to  fecure 
them  from^  the  penalty  in  an  a6l  of  parliament  made 
A.  D.  1403,  and  from  the  fury  of  the  people,  who  be- 
lieved that  they  were  affifted  in  their  operations  by  in- 
fernal fpirits(35).  As  thefe  royal  prot€61ions  contain 
the  fendments  entertained  by  that  king  and  his  minifters 
on  this  fubje6},  it  may  not  be  improper  to  infert  here 
a  tranilation  of  the  moft  material  part  of  one  of  them. 
"  Ancient  fages  and  moll  famous  philofophers  have 
*'  taught,  in  their  books  and  writings,  xinder  figures 
"  and  emblems,  that  many  notable  and  moft  glorious 
"  medicines  may  be  extra61ed  from  wine,  precious 
"  Hones,  oils,  vegetables,,  animals,  metals,  and   fcjmi- 

(34)  Bulael  Hill.  Univ.  Parif.  fom.  5.  p.  ^78. 

(33)  i^ym-  Feed.  Com.  lo.  p.  85a,  (34)  Id.  ibid.  1?.  504., 

(35)  Statuus,  5ta  Hen.  IV.  c.  4.     Rym.  Feed.  torn.  11,  p.  6$.  3.40, 
39?-  379- 
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*'  metals  ;  and  particularly  a  certain  moft  precious  me* 
*'  dicine,  which  fome  philofophcrs  have  named  the 
**  Mother  and  Q^ieen  of  Medicines,  fome  the  Inefti* 
-  *^  mable  Glory,  others  the  Quinteilence,  others  the 
**  Philofopher's  Stone,  and  others  the  Elixir  of  Life* 
*'  The  virtue  of  this  medicine  is  fo  admirable  and  ef- 
*'  ficacious,  that  it  cures  all  curable  difeafes  with  eafe^ 
prolongs  human  life  to  its  utmoft  term,  and  vi^ondcr- 
fuliy  preferyes  man  in  health  and  ftrength  of  body, 
and  in  the  full  poffeffion  of  his  memory,  and  of  all 
the  powers  and  faculties  of  his  mind.  It  heals  all 
curable  wounds  without  difficulty,  is  a  moft  fove- 
reign  antidote  againft  all  poifons,  and  is  capable  of 
procuring  to  us  and  our  kingdom  other  great  advan-«* 
tages,  fuch  as  the  tranfmutation  of  other  metals  into 
real  and  fine  gold  and  filver. 

^'  We  frequently  revolve  in  our  mind,  by  long  and 
**^  ferious  meditation,  how  deleclable  and  profitable  it 
**  would  be  to  us  and  our  dominions,  if  this  precious 
*'  medicine  could  be  difcovered,  by  the  bleiiing  of  God 
*'  on  the  labours  of  learned  men ;  and  aifo  how  that 
^'^  few  or  none,  in  former  times,  have  attained  to  the 
*^  true  method  of  making  this  moft  glorious  medicine, 
*■'  partly  owing  to  the  difficulties  attending  the  operati- 
*^  on,  but  chieiiy  becaufe  the  moft  learned  men  have 
**=  been,  and  ftill  are  difcouraged  and  deterred  from  the: 
*^  undertaking,  by  the  fear  of  incurring  the  penalties 
*^  in  a  certain  law  made  in  the  reign  of  our  grand- 
**^  father  Henry  IV.  againft  alchymifts. 

"  Wherefore  it  feems  right  and  expedient  to  us  to 
**  provide,  fele6i:>  and  appoint  certain  ingenious  men, 
*^  fufticiently  fkilled  in  the  natural  fciences,  well  in* 
^'  clined  and  difpofed  to  attempt  the  difcovery  of  the 
**  forefaid  medicine,  who  fear  God,  love  truth,  and 
^  hate  all  deceitful,  fallacious,  metallic  tincl:ures ;  and 
*^  by  our  authority  and  prerogative  royal  to  provide  fuf- 
*^  ficiently  for  the  quiet,  fafety,  and  indemnity  of  thefe 
"  men,  that  they  may  not  be  difturbed  or  injured  in 
**  their  perfons  or  goods,  while  they  are  engaged  in  this 
**^  work,  or  after  they  have  finifhed  their  labours. 
..''  We  therefore,  confiding  in  the  fidelity,  circum- 
**^  fpe<51ion,  profound  learning,  and  extraordinary  Ikill 
**  in  the  natural  fciences,   of  thefe  famous  men,  John 

*^  Fauceby, ' 
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*^  Fauceby,  John  Kirkeby,  and  John  Rayny,  ele^l, 
*^  afli^n,  nominate,  and  llcenfe  all  and  each  of  them, 
*^  and  of  our  certain  knowledge,  and  by  our  authority 
^'  and  prerogative  royal,  we,  by  thefe  prefents,  grant 
*^  to  all  and  each  of  them,  liberty,  warrant,  power, 
**  and  authority,  to  inquire,  inveftigate,  begin,  profe- 
'^  cute,  and  perfe£l  the  foiefaid  medicine,  according- 
«^  to  their  own  difcretion,  and  the  precepts  of  ancient 
*^  fages,  as  alfo  to  tranfubftantiate  other  metals  into  true 
**  gold  and  filver ;  the  above  ftatQte,  or  any  other  fta- 
*^  tute,  to  the  contrary  notwithftanding.  Further,  we 
«'  hereby  take  the  faid  John,  John,  and  John,  with  all 
**^  their  fervants  and  affiftants,  into  our  fpeeial  tuition 
*^  and  prote6lion  {36)."  This  curious  commifTion  was 
confirmed  by  parliament  31ft  May  A.  D.  1456. 

When  learning  was  in  fo  low  a  ftate  among  thofe  of  ignorance 
high  rank   and  learned  profeflions,  we   may  conclude  of  the  peo«; 
that  the  common  people  were  totally  illiterate.     It  was  P  ^° 
not  till  the   reign  of  Henry  IV.  that  villains^  farmers, 
and  mechanics,  were  permitted  by  law  to  put  their  chil- 
dren to  fchool  (37);  and  long,  after  that,  they  dared  not 
to  educate  a  fon  for  the  church,  without  a  licence  from 
their  lord.     But  it  feems  to  be  quite  unnecelTary  to  fol- 
low the  faint  traces  of  learning  any  further  in  this  be~ 
lighted  period. 


SECTION.    IL 


Hiftory  of  the  mojt  learned  Men  who  jiourifhed,  in  Britain, 
from  A.  D.  1399,  ^^  ^'  ^'  ^^^S* 


A 


FTER  the  account  that  hath  been  given  of  the j-g^v lear.i«4 
ftate  of  learning  in  Britain  in  this  period,  we  cannot  ex-  men. 
pe6l  to  find  many  perfons  in  it  fo  eminent  f6r  their  ge- 
nius and  erudition  as  to  merit  a  place  in  the  general  hif- 


(36)  Rym.  Feed.  torn,  ii,  p.  379. 

(37)  Statutes  7£ti  Hen.  iV,  ch.  ij. 
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tory  of  their  country.  If  many  fuch  perfons  had  then 
exited,  they  would  have  difpelled,  in  fome  degree,  that 
profound  darknefs  in  which  their  country  was  involv- 
ed (i).  It  is  true,  that  Leiand,  Bale,  Pits,  Cave,  and 
Tanner,  the  writers  of  our  literary  hiftory,  give  us  the 
names  of  many  authors  who  flouriflied  in  this  period, 
with  the  titles  of  their  works,  and  affure  us,  according 
to  their  cuftom,  that  they  were  all  wonderfuljy  learned. 
But  thefe  boaftcd  authors  were  for  the  mdft  part,  ob- 
fcure  monks,  knavifli  or  deluded  alchymifts  or  aftrolo- 
gers,  whofe  works  have  defervedly  funk  into  oblivion ; 
nor  have  I  been  able  to  difcover  fo  much  as  one  divine, 
philofopher,  or  phylician  in  Britain,  iii  thofe  times, 
w^ho  did  honour  to  his  country  by  his  vri'itings.  It 
would  be  eafy  to  fill  many  pages  wnth  the  hiftory  of 
many  wi'iters  who  enjoyed,  perhaps,  lome  little  pre- 
eminence in  their  own  times,  whofe  names  and  writings 
are  now  as  little  regarded  as  if  they  had  never  been  ; 
but  as  this  could  anfwer  no  good  purpofe,  it  fliall  be 
omitted  (2). 
Hifiorians.  Our  hiftorians  in  this  period  were  not  better  or  more 
J  elegant  writers  than  our  divines,  philofophers,  and  phy- 

iicians ;  but  as  they  have  recorded  many  curious  and 
important  fa&,  in  the  beft  manner  they  could,  they 
have  deierved  well  of  their  country,  and  merit  fome  at- 
tention. Mr  William  Caxton,  who  w^as  more  famous 
as  a  printer  than  as  a  writer,  gives  this  reafon  for  his 
writing  a  continuation  of  Higden's  Polycronicon,  fiom 
A.  D.  1357  to  A.  D.  1460  :  '^  Becaule  mennes  wyles 
^*  in  this  tyme  ben  oblyvious  lyhtiy  forgetten  many 
^^  thyngys  dygone  to  be  put  in  memovye ;  and  alfo  there 
'^  cannot  be  foundin  in  thefe  days  but  few  that  wryte 
^'  in  theyr  regyftcrs  fuche  thyngis  as  daily  happen  and 
''  falle(3)." 

(i )  It  is  a  Hrong  prefumptive  proof  of  the  truth  of  that  account  given 
in  the  preceding  fe^tion,  of  the  declining' ftate  of  learning  'n  this  period, 
and  of  the  paucity  of  learne;!  men  who  flourifiitd  in  it,  th^t  it  hath  af- 
forded the  very  well-informed  and  indulhious  author?  of  Biographia  Bri- 
tannica  only  four  or  five  art  c'c?  ;  and  thefe,  except  two,  the  moll  infig- 
nificanc  in,  that  valuable  vvo:k. 

(a)  See  Leiand,  Bale,  Pits,  Cave,  Tanner,  Warton's  Anglia  Sacra, 
Godwin  de  Prsefulibus  Anglis. 

(3)  Ames's  Typography,  p.  32,  33. 

Thomas 
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Thomas  Walfingham,  a  monk  in  the  abbey  of  St.  Walfing* ' 
Alban*s,  was  unqueftionably  the  beft  of  our  hiftorians  *^^™* 
in  this  period.  His  ftyle  is  indeed,  according  to  his 
own  confeiTion,  rude  and  unpoilfhed  j  and  he  relates 
many  ridiculous  flories  of  viiions,  miracles,  and  por- 
tents :  but  this  was  the  vice  of  the  age  rather  than  of  the 
man,  and  muft  be  forgiven  to  him  and  others.  His 
narrative  is  far  more  full,  circumftantial,  and  fatisfac- 
tory,  than  that  of  the  other  annaiilts  of  thofe  times^ 
and  contains  many  things  nowhere  elfe  to  be  found. 
He  compiled  two  hiftoricai  works  of  confiderabie  length. 
The  one  he  intitled,  '^  A  Hiftory  of  England,"  begin- 
ning at  the  57th  Henry  III.  A.  D.  1273^  2nd  conclud- 
ing with  an  account  of  the  fplendid  funeral  of  Henry 
V.  and  the  appointment  of  Humphrey  duke  of  Glou- 
cefter  to  the  regency  of  England.  To  the  other  he  gave 
the  whimfical  name  of  ''  Ypodigma  Neuftrias,"  which 
is  a  hiftory  of  Normandy  (anciently  called  Neuftria), 
interfperfed  with  the  affairs  of  England  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  tenth  century  to  A.  D.  14 18.  In  the  dedi- 
cation of  this  work  to  Henry  V.  he  tells  that  prince^ 
that  when  he  refle6led  on  the  cunning  intrigues,  frauds^ 
and  breaches  of  treaties  in  his  enemies  the  French,  he 
was  tormented  with  fears  that  ihey  would  deceive  him  ; 
and  bad  compofed  that  work,  w^hich  contained  many 
examples  of  their  perfidy,  to  put  him  upon  hi^^ 
guard  (4). 

Thomas  Otterbourne,  a  Francifcan  friar,  compofed  ott-^^ 
a  hiftory  of  England,  from  the  landing  of  Brutus   the  ^^^"^"^^ 
Trojan  to  A.  D.  1420.     It  is  extra61ed,  as  he  acknow- 
ledges, from  former  hiftorians,  as  Jeoffrey  of  Monmouth, 
Venerable  Bede,    William  of  Malmlbury,    Henry   of 
Huntington,  Roger  Hoveden,  and  Higden's  Polycroni- 
con,  for  the  benefit  of  thofe  who  could  not  procure  an 
opportunity  of  perufing   their  works.     It  is   certainly 
not  a  mafterly  performance  ;  and  yet  it  ought  to  be  con- 
fulted,  and  alTords  fome  ufeful  information  in  the  hiftory 
of  his  own  times  (5). 

John  Whethamftede,  abbot  of  St.  Alban's,  wrote  awhetham- 
chronicle  of  twenty  years   of  this  period,    beginning  ftedc  ^ 


(4)  Stee  Camdine  Anglica,  Normannica,  &c.  P- 43— 59Z. 

(5)  T.  Otterbourne  Hill,  a  T.  Ht-arn  edit.  Oxon.  173Z, 
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A.  D.  1441,  and  ending  A.  D.  1461.  It  contains  many 
original  papers,  and  gives  a  very  full  account  of  feme 
events,  particularly  of  the  two  battles  of  St.  Alban's. 
More  than  one  half  of  his  chronicle  is  filled  with  the' 
affairs  of  his  own  abbey,  to  which  he  was  a  great  bene- 
fa6tor.  The  moft  reniarkable  circumftance  in  the  per- 
fonal  hiftory  of  this  vn:iter,  i5  his  longevity.  He  was 
ordained  a  priell  A.  D.  1^82,  and  died  A.  D.  146^, 
when  he  had  been  eighty-two  years  in  prieft's  orders, 
and  above  100  years  of  age  (6). 

EJmhsm.  Thonias  de  Elmham,  prior  of  Linton,  wrote  a  copi^ 
ous  hiftory  of  the  life  and  reign  of  Henry  V.  in  a  very 
inflated  and  difgufting  ftyle.  But  as  he  was  the  contem- 
porary of  that  great  prince,  and  had  his  information  from 
perfons  of  rank  and  honour,  who  were  eye-witneffes  of 
moft  of  the  events  which  he  relates,  his  work  is  valu- 
able (7). 

The  hiftory  of  Henry  V.  was  alfo  written  by  one  who 
took  the  name  of  Titus  Livius,  and  whofe  real  name  is 
not  known.  He  was  an  Italian  by  birth;  and  not  meet- 
ing with  proper  encouragement  in  his  ow^n  country,  he 
came  into  England,  and  put  himfelf  under  the  protedHoa 
of  Humphrey  duke  of  Gioucefter,  that  munificent  patron 
of  learned  men,  who  made  him  his  poet-laureat,  and 
perfuaded  him  to  write  the  hiftory  of  the  late  king,  his 
brother.  His  work  is  a  free  judicious  epitome  of  the 
above  hiftory  of  Thomas  de  Elmham,  leaving  out  fome 
things,  and  adding  others.  In  his  ftyle,  he  was  a  pro- 
feffed,  but  very  unfuccefsful,  imitator  of  the  great  Roman 
hiftorian  whofe  name  he  afiiimed  (8). 

Bottoner.  William  Bottoner,  better  known  by  the  name  of 
William  of  Wyrcefter,  was  born  at  Briftol,  and  educated 
at  Harts-hall,  Oxford,  where  he  was  fupported  by  the 
famous  warrior  fir  John  Falftolf,  to  whom  he  became  4 
retainer.  Our  literary  hiftorians,  who  copy  one  another, 
tell  us,  that  he  was  a  good  mathematician,  an  expert 
phyfician,  a  great  cofmographer,  and  a  famous  hiftorian. 
If  he  deferyed  the  other  characters  no  better  than  the  laft, 
they  were  beftowed  upon  him  veiy  improperly.  He  wrote 

(6)  Id.  in  prsefat.  t.  i.  57,  58.  torn.  2. 

(7)  Th.  de  Elmharn,  Vita  Hen.  V.  a  T.  Hearn  edit  Oxon.  172.7. 

(8)  Tui  Livii  Vita  Hen.  V.  a  T.  Heara  edit.  Qx&n.  171^. 
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/leagre  Annals  of  England,  from  A.  jD.  1324  to  A.  I). 
468,  in  a  moft  barbarous  ftyle;  but  as  they  contain 
)me  things  that  are  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  work, 
o^y  are  of  fome  value,  and  muft  be  confulted. 

John  Rous,  the  antiquary  of  Warwick,  is  celebrated  John  Rous? 
y  our  literary  hiftorians,  as  a  man  of  immenfe  learning, 
nd  indefatigable  induftry  in  colle6Ling  materials  for  a 
iftory  of  the  kings  of  England  (9).  But  when  we  pe- 
ijfe  the  work,  how  greatly  are  we  difappointed  ?  His 
mguage  is  incorre6l  aiid  barbarous,  his  credulity  chiid^ 
li,  his  digreffions  long  and  frequent,  and  his  narrations 
f  the  moft  iniportant  events  fliort  and  unfatisfa6lory. 
Ic  begins  his  hiftory  at  the  creation,  and  tells  us, 
mongft  other  extraordinary  things,  that  Mofes  mentions 
nly  one  antediluvian  city,  which  was  built  by  Cain,  and 
illed  by  him  ^nochy  in  honour  of  Enoch,  his  eldeft  fon ; 
ut  that  the  famous  man  Bernard  de  Breydenbach,  dean 
f  Mentz,  writes,  that  there  were  eight  noble  cities  built 
efore  the  flood ;  and  he  tells  this  ftory  in  fuch  a  manner 
5  to  convince  us,  that  he  gave  as  much  credit  to  Bernard 
2  Breydenbach  as  to  Mofes  (10).  But,  notwithftand- 
ig  all  its  iniperfe6lions,  this  work  of  John  Rous  is  of 
)n{iderable  ufe,  as  he  incidentally  mentions  many  curi- 
as particulars  concerning  the  ftate  of  England,  and  the 
lanners  of  its  inhabitants,  in  his  own  times.  He  died 
I  a  very  advanced  age,  A.  D.  1491- 

All  the  authors  above  mentioned  wrote  in  Latin;  but  Fabian, 
.obert  Fabian,  a  merchant  and  alderman  of  London, 
TOte  a  chronicle  of  England  and  France,  called.  The 
mcordance  of  Jlories,  in  the  Englifli  of  his  age,  which  is 
sry  intelligible.  It  is  divided  into  feven  parts,  the  firil 
eginning  at  the  arrival  of  Brutus,  and  the  laft  ending  at 
le  2,0th  Henry  Vn.  A.  D.  1504.  The  hiftories  of  Eng- 
md  and  France  are  intermixed,  but  given  in  diftindl 
tiapters.  This  work  is  valuable  for  the  plainnefs  and 
ncerity  with  which  it  is  written ;  fpr  the  lifts,  firft  of  the 
lailifFs,  and  afterwards  of  the  mayors  and  flieriffs  of  Lon~ 
on;  and  for  many  other  particulai's  relating  to  that  great 
|ity(ii).  . 

(9)  Leland,  p,   473.     Tanner,  p.  6^%- 

(10)  J.  Roffii  Hiftoria  Regum  Anglotum,  p.  i. 

(11)  FabJaa's  Chronicle,  priated  by  W.  Raftall,  1533. 
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Some  other  ^chraniclers  lived  and  wrote  in  this  peripd, 
particularly  John  Harding  and  William  Caxton,  whofe 
works  have  been  printed ;  but  thofe  who  expe6l  much 
information  or  amufement  in  the  perufal  of  them  will  be 
difappointed.  The  writers^ and  lovers  of  Engliili  hiflory 
are  much  more  indebted  to  the  labours  of  three  French 
gentlemen,  fir  John  Froiffart,  Philip  de  Comines,  lord 
of  Argenton,  and  Denguerran  de  Monftrelct,  who  give 
more  full  and  circumitantial  relations  of  many  tranfa6ti- 
ons  than  any  of  our  own  contemporary  hiftorians. 

Though  the  law  colleges  in  London,  commonly  called 
the  inns  ofcmirt  and  chancery^  were  crowded  wdth  fludents 
of  law  in  this  period,  fe-w  gentlem.en  of  that  profeflion 
made  a  diftinguiflred  figure  as  authors,  if  we  except 
fir  Thomas  Littleton  and  lir  John  Foitefcue,  w^ho  have 
merited  a  place  in  the  hiftory  of  their  countiy  by  th^ir 
learned  labours. 

Sir  Thomas  Littleton,  defcended  of  an  ancient  and 
honourable  family  in  the  county  of  Worcefter,  when  of 
a  proper  age,  and  duly  qualified,  became  a  ftadent  of 
law  in  the  inner  temple  (12).  After  he  had  been  fome 
time  at  the  bar,  and  his  abilities  w^re  knoviTi,  he  was 
promoted,  firft  to  be  judge  of  the  marfhalfea  court,  made 
king's  ferjeant  and  jufHce  of  Affize,  A.  D.  1455,  ^"^  ^^® 
of  the  judges  of  the  court  of  common  pleas,  A.  D.  1466, 
having  condu61ed  himfelf  with  fo  much  moderation  and 
prudence  in  thofe  difficult  times,  as  to  poffefs  the  favour, 
of  the  contending  families  of  Lancafter  and  York.  Our 
judge,  at  his  leifure  hours,  compofed  his  learned  and 
ufefal  work  on  Englifli  tenures  of  lands,  to  which  he  is 
indebted  for  that  fame  which  he  hath  long  enjoyed,  and 
wall  probably  much  longer  enjoy-  This  learned  judge 
died  in  an  advanced  age,  Auguft  23,  A.  D.  148 1,  leav- 
ing three  fons  to  fhare  his  ample  fortune  (13). 

Sir  John  Fortefcue  was  the  great  ornament  of  his  ho- 
nourable profelTion,  and  one  of  the  mofl  learned  and  beft 
men  of  the  age  in  which  he  flourifhed.  Being  the  third 
fon  of  lir  Heniy  Fortefcue,  lord  chief-juftice  of  Ireland, 
he  w^as  early  intended  for  the  law,  and  at  a  proper  age 
entered  a  ftudent  in  Lincoln's-inn,  where  he  foon  became 


(iz)  Fortefcue  de  Laudibus  Legum  Angllse,  ch  45>. 
(13)  See  Biographia  Briunnica,  vol.  5.  p.  2^75.  ' 
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famous  fol'  his  fuperi or  knowledge,  both  of  the  civil  and 
eommon  law.     When  he  was  reader  in  that  fociety,  his 
le(Slures  were  attended  by  crowded  audiences,  and  re- 
ceived with  great  applaufe  ( i4).  He  was  made  a  ferjeant 
at  law  A.  D.  1430  ;  appointed  king's  ferjeant  A.  D,  144 1 ; 
and  raifed  to  fhe  high  office  of  chief-jufiice  of  the  king's- 
bench  A.  D.  1442,  in  which  he  prelided  many  years  with 
great  wifdom,^  dignity,  and  uprightnefs.     As  the  chief- 
juftice  was^fteady  in  his  loyalty  to  his  fovereign,  Hen- 
ry VI.  he  fhared  in  his  misfortunes,  and  was  attainted  of 
high  treafon  by  the  firft  parliament  of  Edward  IV^  A.  D» 
146 1,  after  he  had  fled  into  Scotland  with  hi6  unfortu- 
nate mailer  (15).   It  was  probably  there  that  he  was  cre- 
ated lord  Chancellor  of  England,-  an  office  which  he  ne- 
ver had  an  opportunity  of  exerciftng.     Having  retired 
into  Franee  A*  D.  1463,  with  queen  Margaret,  and  het 
fon  Edward  prince  of  Wales^  he  remained  there  feveral 
years,  aififting  them  with  his  councils,  and  fuperintend- 
ing  the  education  of  that  hopeful  young  prince.     It  was 
for  his  inftru6tion5  to  give  him  clear  and  juft  ideas  of  the 
eonilitution  of  England^  as  a  limited  and  legal,  and  not 
an  abfolute  monarchy,  that  he  eompofed  his  admirable 
little  treatife,  De  laudihus  legum  Anglice  y  which,  for  the 
excellence  of  its  method,  the  folidity  of  its  matter,  and 
the  juftnefs  of  its  viewsj  excels  every  w^ork  on  that  fub- 
je61:,  in  fo  fmall  a  compafs,  and  muft  endear  the  memory 
of  this  great  and  good  man  to  every  friend  of  our  happy 
conftitution.    This  excellent  treatife,  after  remaining  too 
long  in  obfcurity^  was  printed^)  and  hath  palfed  through 
feveral  editions  (16)^     Sir  John  Fortefcue. accompanied 
queen  Margaret  and  prince  Edward  in  their  laft  unfortu- 
nate expedition  into  England,  and  was  taken  prifoner, 
after  the  defeat  of  their  army,  at  Tewkfbur)  May  4, 
A.  D.  1471-     Though  Edward  IV.  made  rather  a  cruel 
ufe  of  his  vi61ory,  he  fpared  the  life  of  this  venerable 
fage }  and,  after  fome  time,  reftored  him  to  his  liberty^        ^ 
and  probably  to  his  eftate,  and  received  him  into  favour. 
Sir  John,  like  a  wife  and  good  man,  acquiefced  in  the 
decilion  of  Providence  in  the  fatal  conteift  between  the 

(14)  Bale,  p.  513.  (15)  W.  Wyrceft^r,  an.  1451. 

(i6)  See   the  well-writtea  life  of  fir  John  Fwcclcuc,  in  Biographia 
.  Britannfca* 
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Boufes  of  York  and  Lancafter;  and,  confidering  die  laft 
of  thefe  houfes  as  now  extin6t,  he  frankly  acknowledged 
the  title  of  Edward  IV.  to  the  crown>  and  wrote  in  de- 
fence of  that  title.     But  he  ftill  retained  the  fame  politi- 
cal principles;^  and  particularly  his  zealous  attachment  to" 
a  limited  and  legal  goTernrnent,  in  oppoiition  to  abfolute 
monarchy.-    This  is  evident  from  his  excellent  treatifcj 
on  the  diilerence  between  an  abfolute  and   limited  mo- 
narchy, which  after  remaining  long  in  MS.  was  publifh- 
ed  by  an  honourable  defcendanrof  the  author,  A.  I).  17 14* 
This  treatife  is  written  in-  Englifli,  was  defigned  for  the' 
ufe  of  Edward  IV.  and  is  valuable  as  a  Ipecimen  of  the 
Englifli  of  thofe  times;  but  much  more  valuable  on  ac- 
count of  the  many  curious  particulars  it  contains  concern- 
ing the  conllitution  of  Englaud,  and  the  condition  of  its 
inhabitants  (.17).     I   heartily  fubfcribe  to  the  chara6ler' 
given  of  this  tteatifc  by  a  Very  good  judge  of  literary  me- 
rit: "'Take  it  all  together,  and  it  will  appear  to  be  a 
*^  work  which  affords  as  full  evidence  of  the  learning, 
•  "  wildom,  uprightnefs,  public  fpirit>  and  loyal  grati- 

**  tude  of  its  author,  as  any  that^is  extantin  ours  or  in 
**  any  modern  language  ( iS)."  This  learned  judge  com^ 
pofed  fevci'al  other  works,  which  are  ftill  extant  in  MS; 
and  fome  which  are  probably  loft;-  and,  after  a  long,  ac- 
tive, and  virtuous  life,-  chequered  with  profpeiity  and 
adverfity,  he  paid  the  laft  debt  to  nature  in  the  ninetietii 
year,  of  his  age  (19). 
Ignorance  The  love  of  learning  was  by  no  mearfs  the  prevailing 
afthe  great,  tafte  of  the  great  in  the  times- we  are  examining.  Ever 
in  a  later  period,  *'  itwas  thought  enough  for  a  noble- 
"' man's  fons  to  ^vtinde  their  horn,  and  to  carry  theii 
**  hawk  fair,  and  leave  ftudy  and  learning  to  the  chil- 
^^  dren"  of  mean  people  (20)-"  A  few  perfons,  howe- 
ver, of  high  rank  poifeftfed  fuch  ftrength  of  mind  as  tc 
refiA  the  tyTanny  of  falhion,  and  erfgage  with  no  little 
ardour  and  fuccefs  in  the  purfuit  of  learning,  and  or 
that  account  defcrve  to  be  remembered  with  honour  bj 
pofterity. 

(17)  See  the  difference  bef/Veenan  nbfoJut*  and  limited' Monarchy,  Src 
written    by  .fir    John    Fortefcue,    Sec.    publiflied    by   John  Fortel'cue 

jA.  D.    1714- 

(18)  Biographia  Britannica,  vcl.  3.  p.  ij?5J7.  (15}  Id.  ibid;-; 
(ao)  Id.  ibid,  p.  143^. 
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James  I.  king  of  Scotland  was  not  only  the  moftj^^i^sl. 
learned  king,  but  one  of  the  moft  learned  men,  of  the 
age  in  which  he  flourifhed.  This  ingenious  and  amia- 
ble prince  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemies  of  his  coun- 
try in  his  tender  youth,  w^hen  he  was  flying  from  the 
fnarcs  of  his  unnatural,  ambitious  uncle,  who  governed 
his  dominions,  and  was'fufpe6led  of  defigns  againft  his 
life.  The  king  of  England  knew  the  value  of  the  prize 
he  had  obtained,  and  kept  it  with  the  moft  anxious 
care.  The  prince  was  condu6led  to  the  tower  of  Lon- 
don immediately  after  he  was  feized,  April  12,  A.  D. 
1405,  and  there  kept  a  clofe  prifonertill  June  10,  A.  D. 
1407,  when  he  w^as  removed  to  the  caftle  of  Nottingham, 
from  whence  he  was  brought  back  to  the  Tower,  March 
I,  A.  D.  14 14,  and  there  confined  till  Auguft  3,  in  the 
fame  year,  when  he  was  conveyed  to  the  caftle  of  Wind- 
for,  where  he  was  detained  till  the  fummer  of  A.  D, 
14 17;  when  Henry  V.  for  political  reafons,  carried  him 
with  him  into  France  in  his  fecond  expedition  (21)  In 
all  thefe  fortreffes,  his  confinement,  from  his  ow^n  account 
of  it,  was  fo  fevere  and  ftri61:,  that  he  was  not  fo  much 
as  permitted  to  take  the  air. 


Quhare  as  in  ward  full  oft  I  wolde  bewaille 
My  dedely  lyf,  full  of  peyne  and  penance, 

Saing  zyt  thus,  quhat  have  I  gilt  to  faille 
My  fredome  in  this  warld,  and  my  plefance  ? 
Sin  every  weight  has  thereof  fuffifance. 

Bewailling  in  my  chamber  thus  allone, 
Difpeired  of  all  joye  and  remedye, 

For-tirit  of  my  thot,  and  wo-begone. 
And  to  the  wyndow  gan  I  walk  in  hye. 
To  fee  the  warld,  and  folk  that  went  forbye,' 

As  for  the  tyme,  though  1  of  mirthis  fude 
Myt  have  no  more,  to  luke  it  did  me  gude  (22). 

King  James  was  about  thirteen  years  of  age  when  he  Pond  of 
loft  his  liberty,  and  was  kept  in  this  uncomfortable  clofe  '■^*^'"S«^ 

(21)  Rym.  Feed.  torn.  8.  p.  484.  torn.  9,  p.  «.  44. 

(2,1)  The  King's  Quhair,  a   poem,  by  Jaracs  I,  canto  «.  ftan.  7.  9. 

C  c  ^^s  confinement 
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cbnfineinent  till  he  was  about  twenty-lix.  Irt  this  me- 
lancholy fituation,^  fo  unfuitable  to  his  age  and  ranli^ . 
books  were  his  chief  companions,  and  ftudy  his  ^eateft 
pleafure.  H€  rofe  early  in  the  morning,:  immediately 
applied  to  reading,  to  divert  him  from  painful  reflexions 
.  on  his  misfortunes,  and  continued  his  ftudies,- with  lit^' 
tie  interruption^  till  late  at  night* 


fMrverfal 
kholar. 


The  long  dayes  ^nd  the  nightis  eKe, 
Iwold  bewaille  my  fortune  in  this  wife. 

For  quhich  again  diftrelTe  comfort  to'feke,' 
My  cuftum  was  on  morriis  fof  to  rife 
Airly  as  day,  O  happy  exerclfe  ! 

Bot  (lep  far  craft  in  earth  myt  Iiio  more ^" 
For  quich,  as  tho'  could  I  no  better  wyle, 
Itokeaboketorede  upon  a  quhile  : 
Myn  eyne  gan  to  fmart  for  ftudying ; 
IVly  boke  I  fchet,  and  at  my  hedc  it  laid  (23), 

James  beiiig  naturally  fenfiblt,  iiigenious^-and  fond 
df  knowledge,  and  having  received  a  good  ediicatidn  iii 
his  early  youth,  under  the  dire61ion  of  Walter  Wardla^^, 
bifhop  of  St.  Andrew's;  by  this  clofe  application  to 
ftudy,  became  an  univerfal  fcholar,  an  excellent  poet, 
and  exquilite  mufician.  That  he  wrote  as  well  as  read 
much,  we  have  his  own  teftimony,  and  that  of  all  our 
hiftoriaiis  who  lived  near  his  time  (24)-.  Bov^maker, 
the  continuator  of  Fordun,  who  was  his  contemporary^ 
and  perfonally  acquainted  with  him,  fpends  ten  chapters 
in  his  praifej,  and  in  lamentktions^onhis  death  ;  and, 
amongft  other  things,  fays,  that  his  knowledge  of  the 
fcriptures,  of  la1^,  andphilofophy,  was  incredible  (25). 
Heclor  Boyfe  tells  us,  that  Henry  IV.  and  V.  lUrnifned 
their  royal  prifoner  with  the  beft  teaeherS  ini  all  the  arts 
and  fciences ;  and  that,  by  their  aflillance,  h«  made 
great  profrcienty  in  every  part  of  learning,  and  the  fine 
arts,  that  he  became  a  perfe6l  mafter  in  grammar,  rhe- 
Wripk,  poetry,  mufK;>- and  all  the  fecrets  of  natural  j^i* 

(13)  King's  Quhair,  canto  i.  Stanza  10.  canto  i.  Aaa,  a.  8, 

(14)  Id.  canto  I.   ft.  13. 

(25}  Scoticfon.  liU  iC" c.  ^i-^^dl 

jkjfophjp 
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ilofophy,  and  was  inferior  to  none  in  divinity   and  Iaw,o 
He  obferves  further,  that  the  poems  he  compofed  in  his 
native  -tongue  wcve  fo   beautiful,  -that  you  might  ealily 
perceive  Me  was  bryrn  a  poet ;  but  that  his  Latin  poems 
were  not  fo  fauklefs  ;  for  though  they  atjoundqd  in  the 
moft  fublime  fentiments,  their  language  was  not  fo  pure, 
o^'ing  to  the  rudenefs  of  the  times  i-n  which  he  lived  (26).  . 
From  Gueofhis  Engl ifli  poems,  which  hrith  been  lately, 
r^fcued  from  oblivion,  and  presented  to   the  public,  by  > 
the  laudable  induftry  of  its  learned  editor,  it  plainly  ap- 
pears, :that  its  i^Dyal  author  was  poifelled  of  a  -great  va- 
riety of  learning,  as  well  as  of  a  genuine  fpirit  of  poetiy  ; 
and  if  his  other  works  had  been  preferved,  it  is  probable 
we  fhouid  have  had  ftill  ftronger  evidences  of  his  erudi-. 
tion(27).     But  the  works  of  James  h  have  been  as  un-; 
fortuiiate  as  their  author ;  and  all  his  Latin,  and  many 
of  hjs  Englifh  compofitions.,  aiie,  it  is  ^feared,  irr^coyer-r 
ably  loft.  *       '      ' 

JohnTiptoft,  carl  ofWorcefter,  who  flourifhed  inthcEa-riof 
reigns  of  He^iy  VL  and  Edward  IV.  was  greatly  diftin- '^°'^"^^'*'* 
guiilied  among  the  nobility  of  his  time,  by  his  genius 
and  love  of  learning.  He  fucceeded  to  the  great  eftates 
3f  his  family,  by  the  death  of  his  father  John  lord  Tip- 
:oft,  2ift  Henry  VL  when  he  was  about  fixteen  years 
Df  age;  and,  fix  years  after,  was  honoured  by  that  mo- 
larch  with  the  higher  title  of  earl  of  Worcefter  (28). 
This  accomplillied  nobleman  was,  by  the  fame  prince, 
:onftituted  lord  high  treafurer  of  England,  when  he  was 
Dnly  twenty-fiye  years  of  age  (29).  The  earl  ofWorcefter 
very  early  difcovered  a  tafte  for  learning,  and  at  a  pro- 
sper age  profecuted  his  ftudies  at  Baliof  college  in  Oxr= 
ford ;  where,  as  his  contemporary  and  fellow-ftudent, 
}ohnRpus  of  Warwick,  tells  us,  he  was  much  admired 
for  his  rapid  progrefs  in  literature  (30),  In  the  twentyr 
feventh  year  of  his  age,  he  was  commiffioned,  wath  fome 
Dther  noblemen,  to  guard  the  narrow  feas,  and  performed 
:hatfervit:e  with  honour  to  himfjelf,  and  advantage  to  his 

(a6)  Hea.  Bocth.  Sept.  Hift.  Jib.  1^.  fo!.  340. 

(a^j  See  the  Poeticjtl  Remains  of  James  I.  Ediaburgh,  1783. 

(2,8)  Dugdale'sBaronage,  vol.  a.  p.  41. 

(19)  Lelanddc  Script.  Britan.  p.  475. 

(30)  J.RoffiiHift.  p.  5, 
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country  (31).     Bat  in  the  midftof  all  thofe  honourable 
toils  and  offices,  his  love  of  learning  continued  unabated ; 
and  he  refolved  to  travel  for  his  improvement.     Having 
vilited  the  Holy  Land,  he  returned  to  Italy,  and  fettled 
at  Padua,  where  Lodovicus  Carbo,  Guarinus,  and  John 
Phrea,  an  Englifhman,  were  then  very  famous  for  their 
learning,  and   attra6led   great  crowds  of  ftudents.     Our 
illuftrious  ftrangerwas  treated  with  great  refpedl  at  Pa- 
dua, and  much  admired  by  all  the  men  of  letters,  for  the 
knowledge  he  already  poffeffed,  and  his  ardour  in  add- 
ing to  his  ft  ores.     His  countryman,  John   Phrea,  dedi- 
cated two  books  which  he  then  publifhed  to  the  earl  of 
Worcefter  ;  and  in  thefe  dedications  he  beftowed  thie 
higheft:  praifes  on  his  patron,  for  his  genius,  learning, 
and  many  virtues;   and,   amongft   other  things,    fays; 
*r  Thofe  fuperior  beings,  whofe  office  it  is  to  be  thd 
*^  guardians  of  our  iile  of  Britain,  knowing  you  to  be 
^^  a  wife  and  good  man,  an  enemy   to  faction,  and  ^ 
*'  friend  of  peace,  warned  you   to  abandon  a  country 
'  *^  which  they  had   abandoned,  that  you  might  not  bi 

*'  ftained  by  mixing  withimpious  and  fa6i:ious  men  (32).' 
While  he  relided  at  Padua,  which  was  about  three  years.- 
during  the  heat  of  the  civil  wars  in  England,  he  vifitee 
Rome,  and  delivered  an   oration  before  pope  Pius  I." 
(iEneas  Silvius),  and  his  cardinals,  which  drew  tears  o 
joy  from  his  holinefs,  and  made  him  fay  aloud,  "  Be- 
•^^  hold  the  only  prince  of  our  times  3  who,  for  virtue  km 
*'  eloquence,  may  be  juftly  compared  to  the  moft  ex 
*'  cellent  emperors  of  Greece  and  Rome  (33)."    Such 
compliment  from  an  Italian  to  an  Englifhman  muft  bav 
been  extorted  by  the  force  of  truth. 
'^  colleaor    '  The  earl  of  Worcefter  was  a  great  colleclor  of  books 
of  books.     ^^^  while  he  refided  in  Italy,  he  expended  much  mo 
-ney   in  literary   purchafes.     "^^  The   earl  of  Worceftt 
^^  (fays  Laurentius  Carbo),  captivated  by  the  charms  t 
*'  the  Mufes,  hath  remained  three   years  in  Italy,  an 
*^  now  refides  at  Padua,  for  the  fake  of  ftudy,  and  df 
*'  tained  by  the  civiHty   of  the  Venetians  ;  who,  bein 
*'  exceedingly  fond  of  books,  hath  plundered,  if  I  mz 
^^  fo   fpeak,   our   Italian   libraries,     to    enrich   Eu^ 

(31)  Dugdale,  v.  7,,  p.  4I9  (3^)  Lcland,  p.  477* 

(33)  id-  P-476o  .   . 
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^^  land  (34)."  After  bis  return  liome^  he  made  a  prefect 
of  books  to  the  univerfity-Hbrary  of  Oxford,  which 
had  cofc  him  500  marks  (35}  :  a  great  fum  in  thofe 
times. 

As  foon  as  «the  earl  received  .intelligence  that  the  civil  Returned  t« 
war  v/as  ended,  by  ,the  sclevatio^  of  Edward  IV.  to  the  p"S^*"<i' 
throne,  he  returned  to  England,  fubmitted  to  that  prince, 
was  received  into  his  favour,  and  raifed  by  him  to  feve- 
ral  places  of  power  and  truil.  In  theiecond  year  of  that 
reign,  he  was  made  treafurer  of  the  exchequer,  and  in 
the  ijext  year,  chancellor  of  Ireland  fbj  life.  He  was 
foon  after  conftituted  lord  deputy  of  Ireland,  under  the 
-duke  of  Clarence,  and  at  laft  made  lord  lieutenant  of 
that  kingdom^  and  conftable  of  England.  In  a  word, 
he  was  loaded  with  favours  ;  and  hardly  a  year  pafied  in 
which  he  did  not  receive  tome  valuable  grant  or  great 
iOtRce  (36). 

.  But  this  profperity  was  not  of  long  duration. ,  A  new  Beheaded. 
tevolution  took  place.  Edward  IV.  was  obliged  to 
abandon  his  kii^gdom  with  great  precipitation,  to  fave 
his  life.  The  earl  of  Worcefter  was  not  fo  fortunate 
as  to  efcape  ;  but  after  he  had  concealed  himfelf  a  fe'w 
days,  he  was  difcovered  on  a  high  tree  in  the  foreft  of 
Waybrig,  condu6led  to  London,  condemned  at  Weft^- 
minfter,  and  beheaded  on  Tower-hill,  October  15, 
A.  D.  1470,  in  the  4zd  year  of  his  age  (37) •  He  was 
^ccufed  of  cruelty  in  the  government  of  Ireland;  but  his 
greateft  crime,  and  that  for  which  he  fuffcred,  w^as,  his 
ileady  loyalty  to  his  rightful  fovereign  and  generous  be^ 
nefaclor,  Edward  IV.  '■  O  good  blefled  Lord  God ! 
**  (faith  Caxton,)  what  grete  loile  was  it  of  that  noble, 
^^  virtuous,  and  well  difpofed  lord  the  earl  of  Worccf-^ 
''*'  ter  !  What  worfliip  had  he  at  Rome,  in  the  prefence 
*^  of  our  holy  fader  the  pope,  and  in  all  other  places 
*'  unto  his  deth  J  The  axe  ther>  did  at  one  blow  cut  off 
'^  more  learning  than  was  in  the  heads  of  all  the  furviv* 
'^^  ing  nobility (38)."  Caxton  was  his  contemporary; 
and'^eing  alfo  a  zealous  Yorkift,  could  not  but  be  well 
acquainted  with  him. 

(34)  Leland,  p.  478.  (35)  Tanner,  p.  715. 

(35)  Dugdale,  vol,  1.  p.  41.  (37)  Id.  ibid, 
(38)  §ee  Royal  and  Noble  Authors,  vol,  i.  p.  59^-57* 
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Works,           This  earl  tranflated  the  orations  of  Publius  Cornelius, 
and  Caius  Flaminius,  rivals  for  the  love  of  Lucretia  ; 
and  his  tranflation  (fays  Leland)  was  fo  neat,  elegant-, 
ajid  exprelfive,  that  it  equalled  the  beauty  of  the  origi* ' 
nal  (39).     Me  tranflated   alfo  into  Englifh,  Cicero  De 
jimicitia,  and  his  treatife  De  SeneSiute ;  and  thefe  tranfla- 
tions  were  printed  by  Caxton,  A.  I>.  1481(40).     His 
famous  oration  before  the  pope  and  cardinals,  and  moll 
of  his  original  works,  are  loft,  a  few  letters   and  fmall 
pieces  only  remaining  in  MS.  (41). 
EariRI-          Another   Englifn  nobleman,  contemporary  w^ith   the* 
vers/         earl  of  Worcester,  who  was  an  author,  and  had  a  tafte 
for  letters,  was  Anthony  Wodevile,  earl   Rivers,  bro- 
ther to  Elizabeth  Wodevile,  lady  Gray^  queen  of  Ed-, 
ward  IV.    He  was,  in  all  refpeAs,  one  of  the  moft  aC- 
compliflied  noblemen  of  his  age.     Biit  as  it  is  only  as  i 
man  of  letters  he  is  introduced  here,  it  is  only  his  litera-*'; 
ry  chara6ter  and  hiftory  that  can  with  propriety  be  given 
in  this  place.     I  have  not  difcovered  where  this  noble-  ' 
man  was   educated,  or  how  far  he  purfued  his  ftudies  ; 
but  as  he  was  early  and  conftantly  engaged  in  the  tu- 
pnnlts  of  thefe  turbulent  times,  or  in  difcharging  the  du- 
ties of  the  high  offices  with  which  he  was  invefted,  it  is 
probable  that  he  made  no  great  progrefs  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  fciences  ;  and  as  his  works  confift  of  tranila- 
tions  from  the  French,  they  did  not  require  much  erudi- 
tion. ■    '         ■  i    i'-   ■  '    ^      '■      —     ;  ..u-  ;  — .  ^-  . 

WorXs.  '  The  following  account  of  thefe  works,  by  his  printer 
and  great  admirer,  hoiieft  Williain'  Cafxton,  will  be. 
more  fatisfa6lory  than  any  that  can  be  given  by  a  modern 
writer.  *^*^  The  noble  and  virtuous  lord  Anthoine,  erlei 
*'  Ryviers,  lord  Scales,  and  of  the  Ifle  of  Wight — uncl^ 
*^  and  governour  to  my  lorde  prince  of  Wales — notwith- 
*'  ftanding  the  great  labours  and  charges  that  he  hath  had 
^'  in  the  leri'ice  of  the  king  and  the  faid  lord  prince,  as 
*'  well  in  Wales' a.<5  in  England^  which  hath  be  to  him 
^'  no  little  thought  and  bifmefsj  both  in  fpirite  and  bo- 
^^  dy,  as  the  fruit  thereof  experimentally  fheweth  ;  yefc 
f^  over  that,  tenriche  his  virtuous  diljpoficion,  he  hath 


(39)  Leland,  p.  4800  (40)  Tanner,  p.  716. 

(43)  Id.  ibid.  ;.;   : 
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«  put  him  in  devoyr,  at  all  tymes  when  he  might  hav^ 
*^  a  leyfer,  whiche  was  but  ftarte-mele,  to  tranflate  di- 
"  verfe  bookes,  out  of  Frenfh  into  Englifli.  Emong 
«'  other,  paffed  thurgh  myn  hande,  the  booke  of  the 
*^  Wife  Sayinges  or  Dixies  of  Philofophers— and  the 
«  Wife  Holfom  Proverbes  of  Criftine  of  Pyfe,  fet^  in 
V  metre.  Over  ,tha,t,  hath  made  diverfe  balades  againft 
«*  the  feven  dedely  fynnes-  Furthermore,  he  took  upon 
<'  him  the  tranflating  of  this  prefcnt  worke,  named  Cor.- 
*'  dyak,  trufting,  that  bothe  the  reders  and  the  hearers 
*^  thereof  fliolde  knowe  themfeif  herafter  the  bet.ter,  and 
<f  ammende' their'  lyvyng(42.)."  Thefe  three  books,  , 
tranflated  from  the  French  by  earl  Rivers,  were  printed 
by  Caxton,  A.  D.  1477  and  1478  ;  and  our  earl,  and 
his  printer  Caxton,  were  the  fnft  Englifh  writers  who 
had  the  pleafure  to  fee  their  works  publilhed  from  the 
prefs.  His  ballads  againft  the  feven  deadly  fms,  T  pre- 
fume  are  loft :  but  John  Rous  of  Warwick  hath  preferved 
a  fhoit  poem,  which  he  is  laid  to  have  compofed  in  his 
prifon  in  Pomfret  caftle,  a  little  before  his  death,  whic^ 
breathes  a  noble  fpirit  of  pious  refignation  to  his  ap- 
proaching fate  (43).  This  accomplifhed,  brave,  and 
amiable  nobleman,  as  hath  been  already  related,  was 
beheaded,  at  Pomfret,  23d  June  A.  D-  1483,  in  the4iil 
year  of  his  age  (44). 

Who  can  help  obferying,  with  furprife  and  foiTow,  that 
king  James  I.  the  earls  of  Worcefter  and  Rivers,  the  great  " 

ornaments  of  Britain  in  the  age  in  which  they  flouriihed, 
were  all  cut  off,  in  the  prime  of  life,  by  unmerited  and 
violent  deaths  ?  This  is  one  proof,  amopgft  many  others^ 
of  the  cruel  ferocious  fpirit  which  reigned  in  thofe  un- 
happy times.  May  fuch  a  fpii'it  be  held  in  everlaftin^ 
deteftation  ! 

(42)  Biographla  Britannlca^  vol.  %.  (43)  Roflil  Hift.  p.  114^ 

(44)  Sec  Royal  and  Noble  Authors,  vol,  i.  p.  67 — 80. 
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SECTION    III. 


Hiftory  of  the  chief  Bemtnpries  of  Learning  founded  in  Great 
Britain,  from  K.  D.  1400^  to  A.  D.  1485. 

Schools         J_  HOUGH  learning  fenfibly  declined  in  Britain  iri 
^o'^/'  *      this  period,  that  was  not  owing  to  the  want  of  fchools, 
colleges,  and  univerlities  ;  as,  in  the  coiirfe  of  it,  three 
"  colleges  were  founded  in   each  of  the  Englifh  uniyerfi-  • 
ties,  and   the  two  univerlities  of  St.  Andrew's  and  Glaf- 
gow  were  founded  in  Scotland. 
Lincoln  col-     Richard  Fleming,  bifliop  of  Lincoln,  was  the  found- 
lege.  er  of  Lincoln  college  in  Oxford.     In  his  youth  he  was  a 

gi'eat  admirer  of  Dr.  Wickliffe,  and  a  zealous  advocate 
for  his  opinions  ;  but  having  obtained  good  preferments 
jn  the  church,  and  expe61:ing  better,  he  changed  his  prin- 
ciples, and  became  as  violent  an  opp.ofer  as  he  had  been 
a   defender,  of  thefe   opinions.     Having  been  raifed  to 
the  epifcopal  chair  of  Lincoln,  he  founded  Lincoln  col- 
lege in  Oxford,  A.  D.  1430,  for  a  re6lor  and  feven  fcho- 
faxs,  who   v^ere  to  make    controveriial  divinity    their 
particular  ftudy,  to  fit  them  for  defending  the  church 
againft  the  Lollards,  by  their  writings  and  difputations. 
Bifhop  Fleming  died  foon  after  he  had  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  his  college,  and  left  it  in  a  very  imperfe6l  ftate. 
But  the  buildings  were  carried  on,  and  feveral  fellpw4 
fhips  founded  by  faccelTive  benefa6lors ;  and   at  length 
the  whole  was  eompleatcd   about  A.  D.  1475?  by  Thp-r 
mas  Scott,  of  Rotheram,  bifhop  of  Lincoln,  who  may 
be  called  the  fecond  founder  of  this  college  ( i ). 
All  Souls         Henry  Chicheley,  archbilliop  pf  Canterbury,  founded 
college.       All-Souls  college  in  Oxford,  A-  P.  1437.     Having  de-r 
termined  to  devote  his  money  to  pious  and  charitable 
ufes,  his  friends,  with  whom  he  confulted,  advifed  hini 
to  build  an  hoipital  for  the  difabled  fpldiers,  who  were 

(1}  Ant.  Wood,  Hift,  Uaivcr,  Oxon.  lib.  i.  p.  155,  &c. 
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daily  returning  from  the  wars  in  France.  But  this  great 
prelate,  being  more  under  the  infiuence  of  fuperftition 
than  humanity,  and  thinking  it  a  greater  a6l  of  charity 
to  relieve  the  fouls  of  the  dead  than  the  bodies  of  the  liv- 
ing, founded  a  college  for  a  warden  and  forty  fellows^ 
and  appointed  them  to  put  up  inteffant  prayers  for  the 
fouls  of  thofe  who  had  fallen  in  the  French  wars,  ancj 
for  the  fouls  of  ail  the  faithful  departed,  from  whence  it 
was  called  Collegium  Pmnhm  Mimarum,  the  College  of 
All-Souls,  i  The  archbiihop  expended  4S451-  on  the  fa- 
bric, and  procured  a  confiderable  revenue  for  it  out  of 
the  lands  of  the  alien  priories,  which  had  been  dillbl  ved 
a  little  time  before  (2). 

William  Patten,  bifhop  of  Winchefter,  founded  a  col- j^^g^alcne 
lege  at  Oxford,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  and  college. 
from  thence  called  Magdalene  College  ;  for  a  prefident, 
forty  fellows,  thirty  fcholars,  four  prefbyters,  eight 
fmging  clerks,  fixteen  chorifters,  with  fuitable  officers 
and  fervants.  The  foundation  of  the  fabric  was  laid 
A.  p.  1458,  and  the  whole  ftru6ture  was  compleated 
A.  D.  1479.  This  college,  by  the  bounty  of  its  found- 
er, and  other  benefa6lors,  foon  became  one  of  tlie  rich- 
^ft  inEurop.e(3). 

Henry  VI.  founded  King's  college  in  Cambridge,  King's  col- 
A.  p.  1443,  for  one  provoft,  feventy  fellows  and  fcholars,  ^^S^* 
three  chaplains,  fix  clerks  fixteen  chorifters,  with  a  mafter, 
fixteen  officers,'  twelve  fcrvitors,  &c.  The  original  plan 
of  this  foundation  was  truly  royal  and  magnificent,  if  we 
may  j  udge  of  it  from  the  chapel,  which  hath  been  long  and 
xiniverfally'  admired  as  one  of  the  fineft  pieces  of  Gothic 
-archite61ure  in  the  world.  But  the  misfortunes  of  the 
'unhappy  founder  prevented  the  execution  of  that  plan  (4). 
King  Henry  founded  alfo  the  illuftrious  fchool  of  Eton, 
near  Windfor,  about  the  fame  time,  to  be  a  nurfery  for 
his  college  in  Cambridge. 

Queen  Margaret,    the   active   ambitious    confort  ofQnecn's 
Henry  VI.    founded   Queen's   college   m  Cambridge, cliege,! 
A.  D.  1488.  ■  This  college  was  involved  in  the  mis  for- ^^"'^^'^^*=" 
tunes  of  its  foundrefs,  and  in  danger  of  perifliing  in  its 
infancy  ;  but  was  preferved  by  the  care  and  diligence  of 

(2,)  Ant.  Wood.  Hift.  Univer.  Oxon.  lib.  a.  p.  175,  &c. 

(3)  Id.  ibid.  J 873 -Sec.         •  (4)  Fslkr^sHift.  Cain.p.73. 
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Andrevr  Ducket,  its    firft    prelident,  who  continued  in 
that  ftation  no  lefs  than  forty  years .;  and  by  his  alFidu- 
ous  folicitatioRS,  procured  it^fo  many  benefactions,  that 
he  may,  wi-th  g^eat  propriety,  be  efteemed  its  preferver* 
and  fecond  founder  (5). 
^atharme-      Robert  Woodlark,  the  tbird  prov^ofi:  of  King's  college^ 
l^^^gj;*^"  founded  Katharine-hall  in  .Cambridge,  A.  D.  1475,  for 
a  mailer  and  .three  fellows.     This  hall,  fo   fmall   at  its 
beginni2Lg,  increafed  fo   much  in  its  revenues,  and  the 
nurnber  of  its  members,  by  the  bounty  of  many   fubfe- 
quent  benefa61ors,  that  it  became  equal,  ifxiot  fupejior, 
to  fome  colleges  (6). 
|>?ipj?c  The  profeilbrs  of  the  feveral   fciences   in   Cambridge 

ftjiioois.  2Lnd  Oxford  anciently  read  their  leClures,  .either  in  con- 
vents or  in  private  lioufes,  aHc^^diflance  from  ,one  another, 
hired  for,th?U:  pur^ofe  ;  which  was  attended  with  various 
inconveniencies.  To  remedy  this,  public  fchools  were 
built,  in  both  thefe  univeriities,  in  the  courfe  of  this 
period*  Thomas  Hokenoiton,  abbot  of  Ofncy,  ei>e(5le(i 
^  range  af  iloiie  buildings,  in  Ozfbxd,  A.  D.  1439, 
which  he  divided  into  fchools,  £br  the  following  aiis  and 
fciences  :  metaphyftcs,  natural  philofophy,  moi;$l  philo- 
fophy,  aftronomy,  geometry,  mulic,  arithmetic,  logic^ 
rhetoric,  and  gramiiiar.  Thefe  .were  called  the  new 
fchoolf,  and  were  u fed  till  long  after  the  conclullon  of 
this  period  (7).  The  foundation  of  the  magnificent  di- 
vinity ichool  and  library,  in  the  fame  univerlity,  was  laid 
about  A.  D.  1427  ;  bui  the  building  was  frequently  in^ 
terrupted  for  want  of  money.  Ax  length,  by  the  liberal 
donations  of  feverai  benefaclors,  particularly  of  Hum- 
phrey, duke  of  Gioucefter,  cardinal  John  Kemp,  arch.- 
bifl-iop  of  York,  and  his  nephew  Thomas  Kemp,  bilTiop 
of  London,  the  ftru^lure  wa5  compleated,  A.  I).  1480  (8). 
This  fabric  was  an  pbje6i:  of  great  admiration  in  thofe 
times;  and  the  univerlity  fpeak  of  it  in  the  inoft  lofty 
itrains,  in  their  letters  to  their  great  benefactor  the  bifhop 
of  London,  calling  it,  "  A  work  worthy  of  God,  ^s 
"  much  fuperior  to  all  the  great  edifices  around  it,  in 
f'  magnitude  and  beauty,  as  divinity,  to  which  it  is  dq- 

(5)  Id.  p.  80.  (6)  Id,  p.  83. 

I'j)  /,nt.  Vv^ood,  iilb.  Z.  p    ip.  (8)  ^d.  ibid.  p.  21,  »2. 
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*^  dicated,   is   fuperior  to  all   the  other  fclences(9)." 
The  quadrahgle,  containing  the  public  fchools  in'  Cam- 
bridge, at   leaft  the  weft  fide  of  it,  was  founded .  about    " 
the  begihhing  of  this  pcriody^  and  the  whole  was  finifhed 
^about  A.  Dvi475  (10). 

,  The  youth  of  Scotlandj-  in  the  middle  ages,  were  not  No  ualvcr- 
deftitut'e  of  agenius,  and  a  tafte  for  learning;  but  had  j^^^^i"^^°^" 
not  the  fame  means  of  acquiring  it  with  thofe  of  Eng- 
land. Having  no  uiliverfity  in  their  own-  country,  fuch' 
of  them  as  profecuted  their  ftadiesy  were  obliged  to  tra- 
vel for  their  improvement ;  which  Was  attended  with 
much  expenG<i  and  trouble.  This  difadvantage  was  fen- 
fibly  felt  and  much  regretted  ;  but  the  diftra6ted  ftate  of 
that  unhappy  kiBgdom,  involved  in  almoft  incefTant  wai'S^j^ 
long  prevented  any  remedy  (11).  ,   . 

,  At  length,  A.  t>l  14 10,  a  few  men'  of  letters  in  St.  Lcauresat' 
Andrew's  formed  themfelves  into  a  voluntary  fociety,  and  St.  An- 
generouily  offered   to   teach  thofe  fciences  then   ufually  '^^^  ^* 
taught  in  univerfities,  to  all  who  chofe  to   attend  their 
le61ures.     Laurence   Lindores,    a   learned    theologian, 
r^ad  le6tures  on  the  fourth-book  of  the  fentences  of  Pe-' 
ter  Lombard  ;  Dr.  Richard  Cornel,  archdeacon  of  Lo- 
thian, Mr.  John  Litfter,  canon  of  St.  Andrew's,  Mr. 
John  Chevez,; official  of  Sti  Andrew's,  and  Mr.  William. 
Stephe]f>^j  le61ured  at  different  hours,  on   the  civil  and 
canon  laws,  which  v/ere  the  favourite  ftuclies  of  the  cler- 
gy in  thofe  times;-  Mr.  John  Gill,  Mr.  William  Fowles> 
and  Mr.  William  Croifer,  taught  logic  and  philofophy. 
Thefe  le6lures  commenced  at  Whitfunday  A.D.  1410^ 
and  were  attended  by  crowds  of  ftudents(i2). 

Henry  Wardlaw,  bifliop  of  St.  Andrew's,  a  magnifi-  Unlvcrfity- 
cent- and  generous    prelate,- a  great)  and  probably  the  ^^  ^';;  "^"^ 
chief  promoter  of  this ,  defign  of  ere.6ling  anurii^isrfityy  founded. 
encouraged  by    the  fuccefs  of  thefe  previous  le61:uresj 
granted  a   charter  ''  to  the  venerable  do6fors,  mafters,^- 
^'  bachelor^:,' and   ftu-dents,  refiding  in  his  city  of  St, 
*'  Andrew's,  and  their  lucceflbrs,  confirming  the  univer- 
fity  there,  which  they  had  fo  laudably  inftituted  and 


(t 


(,^)  Ant;  Wood,  lib.  2,. -p.  ii,  22.  C'o)  Fuljer,  p.  79' 

( 1 1)  Fordun's  Seotkron.  liB;  15.  c.  %z.     lUCC.  Boeth,  lib'.  i6.  Buchaff, 
lib.  10. 

( i*-)  Scosltron.  lib,  1 5.  cap.  %%; 
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"  begun,  conftituting  and  declaring  it  to  be  an  univer- 
*■*  iity,  for  the  ftady  of  divinity,  law,  medicine,  and  the 
*^  liberal  arts,  and  taking  it  under  his  fpecial  protee- 
*'  tion."  In  this  charter  the  bifhoD,  for  himfelf  and  his 
fuccciTors,  granted  to  the  members  of  his  univerfity  of 
St.  Andrew's,  and  their  fticceifors,  all  the  powers,  pri- 
vileges, and  immunities,  ufually  granted  to  other  uni- 
verfities,  w-hlch  are  enumerated  ;■  and  obliged  the  alder- 
man, bailing,  and  other  officers  of  his  city  of  St.  An- 
drew's, when  they  entered  on  their  offices,  to  take  an  " 
oath  before  the  re&or  of  the  unireriity,  not  to  invade  or 
violate  any  of  thefe  privileges.  In  the  fame  charter,  the 
prior  and  chapter  of  St.  Andrew^s,  with  the  archdeacons 
of  St.  Andrew's  and  Lothian,  give  their  confent  to  the  ■ 
citablifhment  of  the  univerfity,  and  grant  the  fame  pri- 
vileges to  its  members,  in  a,ll  their  baronies  and  lands. 
This  charter  is  dated  at  St.  Andrew's,  'Z7th  February- 
A.  D.  141 1  (13). 
Confirmed  As  no  tranfaclion  of  importance  in  thofe  times  was 
'^y  ^^  P°P^*  concluded  without  the  approbation  of  the  pope,  the 
above-mentioned  charter,  with  petitions  for  the  confirm- 
ation of  it  from  the  regent,  in  the  name  of  the  king, 
from  the  bifhop,  prior,  and  chapter  of  St.  Andrew's, 
were  fent  to  pope  Benedict  XIII.  one  of  the  three  con- 
tending popes,  who  then  reiided  in  Aragon,  and  was 
acknowledged  by  that  kingdom,  and  by  Scotland.  Be- 
nedi6l  granted  one  bull,  confirming  the  above  charter, 
and  all  the  privileges  and  immunities  therein  given  to 
the  univerfity,  by  the  bifhop,  prior,  chapter,  and  arch» 
deacons  ;  and  another,  granting  certain  additional  privi-' 
leges  by  his  holinefs.  Both  thefe  bulls  are  dated  at  Pa- 
nifcole  (a  ftrong  place  in  Aragon,  where  that  pope  then 
kept  his  little  court),  September  3^  A.  D.  1412(14). 
When  thefe  papal  bulls  w^ere  brought  to  St.  Andrew's, 
February  3,  A.D.  1413,  by  Henry  de  Ogilby,  A.  M. 
they  were  received  with  great  ceremony,  and  eveiy  pof- 
fible  demonftrationof  joy  (15). 
Became  fa-  The  univerfity  of  St.  Andrew's  ibon  became  confpl- 
™°'*^'  cuous,  and  acquired  conliderable  influence  in  the  moft 
important  affairs  both  of  church  and  ftate.     Scotland  ad- 


(13)  Er  Archivis  Univer.  St.  Andr.  (14)  ^^' 

{15J  Scoticron,  lib.  15.  c.  i4. 
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hered  longer  to  Benedi6l  XIIT.  than  any  other  nation ;  but 
after  that  pope  was  depofed  by  the  council  of  Conftance, 
and  Martin  V.  chofen  in  his  place,  the  council  fent  the 
abbot  of  PontiniaCj  a  man  of  great  learning   and  elo- 
quence, into  Scotlaiid,  to  prevail  upon  that  church  and 
kingdom  to  withdraw  their  obedience  from   Benedi6^, 
and  acknowledge  the  pope  who  had  been  chofen  by  the 
council.     IThe  emperor  Sigifmond,  at  the  fame  fime^ 
fent  letters  to  the  regent  and  the  three  eftates,  to  th6  fame 
purpofe.     The  duke  of  Albany  fummoned  a  parliament, 
and  convocation  of  the  clergy,  to  meet  at  Perth,  2d  Oc- 
tober A.  I>.  14175  to  determine  this  important  queftion. 
The  regent  was  friendly  to  the  caufe   of  Benedi6l  ;  and 
that  pope  t^as  not  wanting  to  hiinfe If  on  this  occafion. 
After  the  abbot  of  Pontiniac  had  laid  before  the  parlia- 
ment, the  emperor's  letters,  and  the  requeft  of  the  coun- 
cil of  Conftance,  and  enforced  them  in  a  long  oration, 
i)r.  John  Harding  appeared,^  with  letters  from  Benedi6l, 
which  he  prefented,  together  with  a  commiffion  to  him. 
to  pkad  his  caufe.     The  letters  contained  the  moft^  flat- 
tering praifes  of  the   Scots  for  their  former  ft eadinefs, 
and  the  moft  prelling  exhortations  to  perfevere  in  their 
adherence  to   him  as  the  only   lawful  pope  ;  and  Dr. 
Harding  pleaded  his  caufe  with  great  ability  and  zeal, 
employing  arguments  which  muft  have  made  a  deep  im- 
prelfion  on-  a   fupqrftitious   high-fpirited  people,  proud 
and  jealous  of  their  independence.     But  Dr.  John  Ei- 
wood,  the  rector,  and  the  other  famous  divines   of  the 
tiniverfity  of  Sf,  Andrew's,  having  taken  ^  the  other  fide 
of  the  queftion,  prevailed  upon  the  parliament,  by  the 
ftrength  of  their  arguments  aiid  the  weight  of  their  in- 
fluence, to  withdraw  from_  the  obedience  of  Benedi61:, 
and  acknowledge  Martin  V.  to  be  the  lawful  pope  (16). 

James  I.  that  great  lover  of  learning  and  learned  Favoured 
men,  rejoiced,  in  the  folitude  of  his  prifon,  at  the  efta-  ^y  J^^iesl. 
bliflimenfof  an  univerfity  in  his  dominions;  and. after 
his  return  home,  he  gave  the  members  of  it  many  marks 
of  his  favour  arid  attention.  He  fometimes  honoured 
"their  public  a61s  and  difputations  Vvnth  his  prefence  ; 
bei^owed  ecclefiaftical  dignities  and  benefices  on  the  moft 

{16)  Scoticroit.-  lib,  15.  c.  2,45  *5« 
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Eminent  profefTors  j  kept  a  lift  of  the   moft    promifing 
fcholars,  in  order  to  prefer  them  as  opportunities  offered  ; 
and  granted  them   a   charter,  exprelfive  of  the  warmeft 
regard,  and  exempting  them  from  all  tolls,  taxes,  and 
fervices,  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.     This   charter  is 
dated   at  Perth,  20th  March  A.  D.  1431(17).     We  are 
told  by  one  of  our  ancient  hiftorians,  that  the  new  lini- 
veriity  increafed  immenfely  under  the  patronage  of  this 
excellent  prince  ;  that  it  had  thirteen  do61:ors  ot  divinity, 
eight  do6lors  of  laws,  many  other  learned^  men,  and  a 
prodigious  multitude  of  ftudents  (18). 
iioirkk.         But  though   the   univeiiity  of  St.  Andrew's  was  thus' 
compleatly  eftablillied,  much  refpe^ed,  and  well  fre- 
Guented,  it  w^as  but  ill  accommodated   and   endowed. 
The  ftudents  lived  entirely   at   their  own  expence  ;  the 
^regents  or  teachers  had  no  fixed  falaries  >  and  the  gratu- 
ities they  received  from  their   pupils  were, probably  very 
imall  ;    and   in  this  condition    this    univerfity   conti- 
nued about  forty  years,,  owing  to  the  very  unhappy  and 
diftrefsful    circumftances    of   the    kingdom    in    thofe 
times. 
St.  Safva-        At  length  that  generous  and  pubiic-fpi-rited  prelate, 
«or^  coi-     James  Kennedy,  bifhop  of  St.  Andrew's,  w^ho  fucceeded 
**^'^*  bifliop  Wardlaw  in  that  fee,  A.  D.  F444',  built" a  college 

in  that  cityr  for  theology  and  the  liberal  arts  ;  dedicated 
it  to  the  honour  of  God,  of  our  Saviour,  and  the  Virgin 
Mary,  and-  gave  it  the  name  of  St.  Sahator'^s  college, 
}3eiides  defray  ing.all  the  expences  of  the  fabric,  w^ith  its 
furniture,  and  of  the  utenfils  and  ornaments  of  the  cha- 
pel,- he  endowed  it  with  competent  revenues  for  a  prin- 
cipal, i^ix  fellows,  and  fix  poor  fcholars.  It  is  difficult 
to  difcover  the  precife  time  when  this  college  was'  built 
and  endowed.  The  firfl:  foundation-charter  was  con- 
firmed by  pope  Nico-las  V.  who  died  25th  March  A.  D.- 
145B,  and  was  confirmed,,  at  Rome,  by  pope  Pius  II. 
13th  September  in  the  fame  year.  This  charter  is  very 
lonr,  containing  all  the  ftatutes  of  the  college,  from 
which  only  a  very  brief  abftracl  of  the  chief  or  moft  re- 
markable articles  can  be  given.-  By  this  charter  the  prin- 
cipal was  always  to  be  a  doclor  in  divinity,  and  re6lor 


(17).  Ex  Archiv.  6cc.     H.  Boeth.  lib.  16,  p.  342. 

(18)  H)id.  (15)  Dii  Pin.  cent.  15,  ch.3. 
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of  Quhilt,  and  was  obliged  to  read  a  theological  le61ure 
once  in  every  week,  and  to  preach  to  the  people  four 
times  a  year.  The  firft  of  the  fellows  was  to  be  a  li- 
centiate in  divinity,  and  re6lor  of  the  parifh-church  of 
Kembach,  and  to  read  theological  le61ures  thrice  a 
week,  and  preach  to  the  people  fix  times  a  year.^  ^  The 
fecond  of  the  fellows  was  to  be  a  batchelor  in  divinity, 
re6lor  of  Danninach,  and  to  read  a  theological  letSlure 
every  lawful  day.     The  re61ories  annexed  to  thefe  three  *j 

offices  conftituted   their  endowments.     The   other  four 
fellows  were  to  be  mailers  of  arts,  and  in  priefts  orders  ; 
and   two  of  them  were  to  be  chofen  annually,  by  the 
principal,  the   licentiate,    and  the  bachelor,  to  read  lec- 
tures   in   logics,  phyfics,    philofophy,  or   metaphyfics,. 
according  to  the  manner  prefer! bed  by  the  general   fta- 
tutes  of  the  univerfity,  for  which  they  were  to  receive 
fmall  annual  flipends. "   All  the  members,  with  neceffary 
jfeivants  and  attendants,  were  to  be  provided  with  meat, 
'chink,  and  lodging  in  the  college  ;  and  funds  were  fet-     ^ 
[tied  for  that  purpofe.     Others  who  refided  in  it  at  their 
Dwn  expence,  were  to  conform   to   all   its  regulations. 
This  charter  contains  a  great  variety  of  rules,  concerning 
:he  fucceffion    or   ele6lion   to   offices — the  times  of  va- 
:ation  and  reiidence,-^— the  performance  of  divine  fer vice 
n  the  chapel, — vifitation  by  the  reclor  of  the  univerfity,  , 

:he  authority  of  the  principal,  &c.  Sec.  Though  this 
good  bifhop  is  faid  to  have  been  a  great  reformer  of  the 
manners  of  the  clergy,  he  doth  not  feem  to  have  expelled 
3r  exafted  any  very  extraordinary  degrees  of  purity  and 
[lri61nefs  from  the  members  of  his  college,  as  appears 
rom  the  following  ftatute  :  ''  We  ordain  farther.  That 
^  all  the  member?  of  the  faid  college  live  decendy,  as 
^  becomes  ecclefiaftics ;  that  they  do  not  keep  concu- 
•^  bines  publicly  ;  that  they  be  not  common  night  walk- 
•'  ers  or  robbers,  or  habitually  guilty  of  other  notorious 
''  crimes  ;  and  if  any  one  of  them  is  fo  (which  God  for- 
'  bid),  let  him  be  corre61ed  by  his  fuperior,  and  if  he  ; 

■*  proves  incorrigible,  let  him  be  deprived  by  the  fame 
■'  fuperior,  and  another  fubftituted  in  his  place  (20)." 

As  the  diocefs  of  Glafgow  was  next  to  that  of  St.  An-  ^f^^^^^^ 
Irew's  in  rank  and  revenues,  the  bifhops  of  the  one  of-  f^ynded^^^ 
;en  emulated  thofe  of  the  other.     William  Turnbull, 

(2,0)  Ex  ArchivisUnlver.  St.  Andr, 
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blrtiop  of  Glafgow,  feeing  an  univcifity  eftablifhed  at  Stir- 
Andrew's-  and  being  a  friend  to  learning,  refolved  to  pro- 
cure' the-   eftablifbmcnt  of  another  at  his  epifcopal  feat. 
With  this  view,  he  prevailed  upon  king  James  II.  to  ap- 
ply to  the  pope  for  erecting  one  in  that  city  ;-  reprefent- 
ing,  that  it  would  be  of  gi-eat  ufe,  riot  only  to- his  own 
fubjecls,  but  alfo  to  the  people  of  fome  neighbouring 
-  eountries  f  and  tbat  the  place  was  very  fit  for  fuch  a  fe- 
minaiy  of  learning,  on  account' of  the  falubrity  of  the  air, 
and  of  its  abounding  with  all  the  neceffanes  of  life.     In 
compliance  with    this    application,    pope   Nicolas  V. 
ihoved  by   the  accounts  he  had  received  of  the  pleafant- 
nefs  of  the  place,  the  convenientliefs  of  its  fituation,  and' 
the  number  of  learned  men  refiding  in  it,  granted  a  bull, 
dated  at  Rome,  2.6th  December  A   B.  1450,.  eflabliiliing: 
an  univeriity,  or  general  lludy  in  all  lawful  faculties,  i» 
the  city  of  Glafgow,  with  all  the  powers,  honours,  and 
immunities,  of  his  own  univeriity  of  Bononia  ;.  and  that 
the   degrees  and  hofiours  conferred  by  it  fhould  be  fuf- 
tained  by  every  other  univerfuy.     By  the  fame  bull,  the 
pope  conftituted  William  bifhop-  of  Glafgow,  and  his 
fuccelTors,  perpetual  chancellors  of  this  univerfity,  with 
all  the  powers  enjoyed'  by  the  chancellors  of  other   uni- 
verfities(2,i).  , 

Sommen-        Wheri  this  bull  Was  brought  to  Glafgow,  a  corigrega- 1 
^^^-  tion  of  tiiofe  wha  were  to  be  the  firft"  members  was  held 

in  the  chapter-houfe  of  the  Dominican  friars ;  and  at 
that  meeting  the  univeriity  v/as  formed.  About  fort)j 
gentlemen-,  'moftly  e'cclefiaflics,  werfe  incorporated,  0 
matriculated,  and  tt>ck  an  oath  tb  keep  the  fecrets,  main 
tain  the  privileges,  and  obey  the  laws,  of  the  univeifity 
At  their  matriculation,  each  perfon  paid,  01*  engaged  t( 
pay,  a  fum  of  money 7.  for  tire- fupport  of  the  infiitution 
but  whether  that  fum  Wd^s  fixed,  and  a  condition  of  thei 
admiifion,^  of  was  uncertain  or  voluntary,  I  have  notdif 
covered.  '  The  iirll:  ie6lure  in  this  uiiiverfity  was  read  h 
the  chapter-houfe  of  the  Dominicans,  29th  April  A.  © 
145 1,  by  Dr.  David  Cadzo^^,  the  Tnfl  re61or 
on  the  third  book  of  the  fentences,  De  vii, 
el  hone/late  c'lefieot'umy  znd   Dr.  John  Lennox  read,  th 

i%i)  ExArchivis  Univcr,  Giargowcn.- 
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fame  day,  in  the  fame  place,  on  the  rubric  of  the  civil 
law  (22)  Dr.  Andrew  de  Garlics,  do6lor  of  medicine, 
was  admitted  a  member  four  days  afterthis,  and  was  pro- 
bably the  firft  profeifor  of  that  fcience  in  this  univerfity. 

In  the  fame  year  in  which  the  univerfity  of  Glafgow  College* 
was  thus  eftablifhed,  the  college  or  faculty  of  arts  vras 
alfo  formed.  Dr.  William  Elphingfton  was  chofen  tl)e 
firft  dean  of  that  faculty  ;  and  the  regents  immediately 
began  their  le6lures  in  logics,  phyfics,  and  philofophy. 
The  college  v^^as  governed  by  a  principal  or  chief  regent, 
who  was  iLibje61:  to  the  authority  of  the  re6lor  of  the 
univerfity.  Dr.  Duncan  Bunch  was  the  firft  principal  (23). 
The  ancient  records  of  the  college  were  kept  in  a  book 
diftin6i:  from  thofe  of  the  univerfity. 

The  univerfity  and  college  of  Glafgow  being  thus  Confirmed 
completely  formed,  king  James,  II.  by  his  letters  patent  ^yJ^"^^'^^* 
under  the  great  feal,  dated  at  Stirling,  20th  April  A.  D. 
1453^  took  under  his  fpecial  patronage  and  protection, 
the  re61or,  dean  of  faculty,  pro6i:ors  of  nations,  regents, 
mafters,  and  fcholars,  .  and  their  fuccelTors ;  and 
exempted  them,  together  with  their  beadles,  wai- 
ters, ftationers,  and  parchment-makers,  from  all  taxes, 
tolls,  watchings,  wardiiigs,  &c.  within  his  king- 
dom (24). 

William  Tarnbull,  bifhop  of  Glafgow,  who  had  beenBy  blfliop 
the  chief  promoter  of  this  inftitution,  granted  a  charter, '^^^"^"^ ' 
dated  at  his  city  of  Glafgow,   ift  December  A.  D.  1453, 
containing  a  variety  of  powers  and  privileges® conferred 
by   him  on  the  re6tor   and  univerfity.     Particularly   he 
granted  to  the  re61:or  of  his  univerfity  of  Glafgow,  and 
his   fucceftbrs,  jurifdi61ion   and   cognifance  in  all  civil 
and  pecuniary  caufes  of  fmaller  moment  within  the  uni- 
verfity ;  referving  thofe  of  greater  importance  to  his  own 
determination  as  lord  of  the  regality.     He  alfo   granted 
to  the  rector  thfe  trial  and  cognizance  of  all  quarrels  and. 
difputes  between  the  members  of  the  univerfity  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  city  and  regality  of  Glafgow^ ;  referving 
to  the  latter  the  privilege  of  appealing  from  the  decifions 
of  the  re6lor  to  the  bifhop  or  his  official.     AU  beneficed 

(zz)  Ex  Archlvis  Unlver.  Glafgowen, 
{z3)  Ex  Archlvis  CoUegii  Glal'gowen. 
"  (44)  Ex  Archivis  Univer.Glafgowca* 
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clergymen  within  the  diocefs  of  Glafgow,  who  were  mem- 
bers of  the  univerfity,  either  as  regents  or  ftudents,  were 
by  this  charter  exempted  from  the  obligation  of  refiding 
in  their  pariflies,  but  were  obhged  to  keep  curates.  The' 
bifhop  alfo  granted  an  exemption  from  all  tolls,  exac- 
fions,  and  fervices  impofed  by  the  city,  to  all  the  menl- 
bei-s  of  the  univerfity,  including  the  beadles,  fhield- 
bearers,  familiars,  fervants,  writers,  fiadoners,-  parch- 
ment-makers, with  their  wives,  children,  arid  fervants  ;'- 
and  obliged  the  magiftrates  of  his  city  of  Glafgow,  when 
they  entered  on  their  offices,  to  take  an  oath  before  the 
chancellor  of  the  diocefs,  to  prote^l  the  univerfity  in  all 
its  privileges.  In  a  w^ord,  William  bifhop  of  Glafgow 
granted  the  fame  privileges,  almoft  in  the  fame  wordSy> 
to  his  univci-fity  of  Glafgow,  that  Henry  bifhop  of  St. 
Andrew's  had  before  gra:nted  to  his  univerlity  of  St.  An- 
"  drew's  ;  and  both  thefe  prelates  ufed  the  ftyle  of  inde- 
pendent fovereigns,  prefcTibing  laws  and  granting" 
privileges  to  their  fubje6ts  (25). 

Bat  though  the  powers,  privileges,  and  immunities  of 
this  new  uiiiverlity  and  college  were  fufficiently  ample,, 
their  endowments  and  revenues  were  very  fmall.  For 
fome  time  they  feem  to  have  had  no  polTeffions  or  fixed 
revenues,  but  to  have  depended  entirely  on  occafional  do- 
nations, and  the  fees  paid  by  the  iludents.  They  could 
the  more  eafily  fubfift  in  this  manner,  that  the  re61or,  tile' 
•  principa^l  regent,  the  other  regents,  and  even  many  of  the 
ftudents,  were  beneficed  clergymen  or  monks.  It  appears 
alfo,  from  the  moft  an'cieilt  matriculation-rolls,  that  the' 
reft  of  the  ftudents  were,  for  the  moft  part,  young  noble- 
men or  gentlemen ;  few  perfons  of  infeiior  rank  having; 
either  the  ambition  or  ability  to  give  their  fons  an  univer- 
fity  education  (26).  Bifhop  Turnbull,  it  is  faid,  intend- 
ed to  have  endowed  his  favourite  univcrfity,  w4rich  he' 
conlidered  as  his  child,  with  certain  rents  and  tenements  v 
but  he  went  to  Rome,  and  died  there,  in  the  prime  of 
life,  only  about  nine  montlis  after  he  had  granted 
the  above  charter,  without  having  executed  his  inten- 
tion', 
liord  Ha-  The  College  of  Glafgow  received  its  firi^  valuable  be-- 
mjjton  a    iiefa6lion,  w^hich  gave  it  a  folid  foundation  and  eftablifli.-- 

^rcat  bene- 

(45)  Ex  ArchivIsUniver.  Gkrgc'j(^.  (z6)  Ibid. 
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ment,  from  the  noble  family  of  Hamilton,  who  feem  to 
h-^ve  the  beft  t^tle  to  the  honour  of  being  its  founders^ 
James  lord  Hamilton,  and  his  lady  Euphemia  countefs 
'  of  Douglas,  by  a  deed  or  charter,  dated  at  Glafgow,  6th 
January  A.  D.  1459,  granted  to  their  beloved  Duncan 
Bunch,  principal  regent,  to  the  other  regents,  and  to  the 
fiudents  in  the  college,  or  faculty  of  arts,  in  the  univerfi- 
ty  of  Glafgow,  and  their  fucceifors,  a  tenement  on  the 
caft  fide  of  that  ftreet  in  Glafgow  w^hlch  leads  from  the 
cathedral  to  the  market-crofs,  for  their  accommodation, 
with  four  acres  of  ground  adjacent.  The  principal  re- 
gent, with  the  other  regents  and  ftudents,  accordingly 
took  up  their  refidence  in  that  tenement  (on  the  lite  of 
wliich  the  prefent  college  is  built),  aiid  lived  in  a  .colle- 
giate manner.  In  this  charter,  the  lord  and  lady  Ha- 
milton frequently  call  themfelves  the  founders  of  the  col- 
lege of  Glafgow;  and  in  return  for  this  valuable  bcnefac-  , 
tion,  they  oblige  the  members  of  their  college  to  perform 
a  variety  of  religious  rites  for  the  benefit  of  the  fouls  of 
their  founders.  In  particular,  they  oblige  them,  every 
day  after  dinner  and  fupper,  to  ftand  up  and  pray,  for 
the  good  ftate  of  the  univerfal  church,  for  the  king  and 
queen  of  Scotland,  and  for  the  fouls  of  lord  and  lady 
Hamilton  their  founders.  Befides  this,  they  oblige  all 
the  members  of  their  college  who  were  priefls,  to  fay  a 
great  number  of  mailes  every  year,  for  the  fouls  of  their 
founders,  and  for  the  fouls  of  all  thofe  from  whom  th^ 
lord  Hamilton  had  taken  any  thing,  and  had  never  made 
any  return  (27).  This  was  a  very  common  method  of 
compenfating  injuries  in  thofe  fuperflitious  times ;  and 
jto  this  many  churches  and  monafteries,  as  well  as  coK 
J.eges,  owed  their  exigence. 

(217)  Ex  Archivis  Univer.  Glafgowei?, 
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Uiftory  of  the  Arts  in  Great  Bnlain,  from  the  Acceffion  o^ 
Henry  TSf'  A.  D.  13993  to  the  Acceffion  of  Henry  \lL 
A.D.  1485. 

Decline  of  X  H  E  frequent  wars  in  which  the  people  of  Britain 
were  engaged  in  this  period ,  were  as  unfriendly  to  the 
improvement  of  the  arts  as  to  the  advancement  of  learn- 
ing. The  art  of  war,  indeed,  was  cultivated  with  the 
greateft  ardour,  and  many  improvements  were  made  in 
the  fcience  of  fhedding  human  blood ;  while  fome  of  the 
moft  neceflaiy  and  ufeful  arts  were  allowed  to  languim 
and  decline.  But  it  is  proper,  and  may  be  both  ufeful 
and  amufing,  to  take  a  more  attentive  view,  firft  of  the 
iiecelfary,  and  then  of  the  pleafmg  arts,  in  this  period. 

SECTION 
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SECTION      I. 

Hifiory  .of  the  necejjary  Arts  in  Britmti  from  A.  P.  1399  to 

A.  B.  1485,, 

Agriculture,  ,tbe  moft  neceirary  and  ufefal  of  AgricuL- 
all  artsj  could  riot  fiourifii  or  be  much  improved,  when  '■^^^• 
thofe  who  cultivated  the  foil  were  little  be:tter  rthan  {laves, 
and  laboured  not  fo  much  for  themfelves,  as  for  their 
haughty  mailers,  who,  iii  general,  treated  them  with  lit- 
tle kindnefs,  a^nd  lefs  refpe6t. 

Thefe  unhappy  ruftics  were  not  even  permitted  to  pur-  Dlftrefs  of 
fue  their  humble  toils  in  peace,  bu^t  were  liable  every  ^^^"^^^^"^^^ 
moment  to  be  called  from  the  plough  into  the  field  of 
battle,  by  a  royal  proclamation,  or  by  the  mandates  of 
their  own  arbitrary  lords.  Such  miiltitudes  of  this  mofl 
nfeful  order  of  men  a6lually  fell  in  battle,  or  were  de- 
ftroyed  by  the  accidents  and  fatigues  of  war,  that  hands 
were  wanting  to  carry  on  the  necefiary  operations  of  huf- 
bandry.  This  cccafioned  loud  com^plaints  of  the  fcarcity 
of  labourers,  and  £)f  tlie  high  price  of  labour.  Many 
laws  were  made  .to  reduce  and  fix  the  price  of  labour,  to 
pompel  men  to  become  labourers,  and  to  reftrain  them 
from  following  other  occupations  (i).  In  one  of  thefe 
ftatutes  it  is  jTaid,  that  noblemen  and  others  were  greatly 
diftreffed  for  want  of  labourers  and  fervants  inhufbandr/i 
and  therefore  it  was  ena6led5  '■^  That  whoever  had  been 
"  employed  at  the  plough,  or  cart,  or  any  other  huf- 
ff  bandry  work,  till  he  was  twelve  years  of  age,  fhould 
<'  be  compelled  to  continue  in  that  employment  during 
f^  life.".  It  was  further  ena6led,  *'  That  none  who  had 
"  not  lands  or  rents  of  the  value  of  twenty  fliillings  a 
•*^  year  (equivalent  to  ten  pounds  at  prefent),  fhould  be 

permitted  to  put  any  of  their  fons  apprentices  to  any 


i( 


(i)  See  Statutes,    7th  Hen.   IV,   ch.  17.;    ad  Hen.    V.  ch.  4.5  4th 
Hen.  ¥.  cl^.  4  j,  2d  Hen.  yi.  ch.  14^  asd  lien.  Vl.  ch.  i%. 
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"  other  trade,  but  fliould  bring  them  all  up  to  huf- 
''  bandry."  Thcfe  hard  laws,  which  infringed  lo  much 
on  natural  liberty,  were  enforced  by  veiy  fevere  penal- 
ties ;  a  proof  that  the  evil  they  were  intended  to  remedy 
was  very  fenfibly  felt  (z). 
Change  in  But  thefe  and  feveral  other  laws,  limiting  the  price  of 
agriculture.  labour,  feem  to  have  had  little  or  no  effedl.  The  fcar- 
citv  of  labourers  ftill  continued,  and  with  the  increafing 
ravages  of  war  increafed,  and  at  laft  produced  a  memora- 
ble revolution  in  the  ftate  of  agriculture,  which  made  a 
mighty  noife  for  many  years.  The  prelates,  barons,  and 
other  great  proprietors  of  land,  kept  extenfive  tra6ts  of 
them  around  their  caftles,  which  were  called  their  de- 
mefne  lands,  in  their  own  immediate  poffelfion,  and  cul- 
tivated them  by  their  villains,  and  by  hired  fervants,  un- 
der the  direction  of  their  belieifs.  But  thefe  great  land- 
holders having  often  led  their  followers  into  the  fields  of 
war,  their  numbers  WTre  gradually  diminifhed,  and  hired 
fervants  could  not  be  procured  on  reafonable  terms. 
This  obliged  the  prelates,  lords,  and  gentlemen,  to  in- 
clofe  the  lands  around  their  caftles,  and  to  convert  them 
into  pafture  grounds.  This  pra61ice  of  inclofmg  became 
very  general  in  England  about  the  middle  of  this  period, 
and  occalioned  prodigious  clamours  from  thofe  who  mif- 
took  the  efFe61s  of  depopulation  for  its  caufe.  For  when 
we  confider,  that  the  importance,  honour,  and  fecurity 
of  the  nobles,  knights,  and  gentlemen  of  thofe  times,  de- 
•  pended  more  upon  the  number  of  their  followers,  than 
on  the  greatnefs  of  their  eiRates,  we  cannot  fuppofe  it 
polfible,  that  the  generality  of  them,  nearly  about  the 
fame  time,  w^ould  have  agreed  to  expel  their  faithful  fol- 
lowers fi'om  their  demefne  lands,  in  order  to  cover  them 
,  with  defencelefs  flocks  and  herds,  if  they  had  not  been 
compelled  to  do  it  by  fome  very  general  and  powerful 
caufe.  We  learn  from  the  beft  authority,  the  teilimony 
of  many  a61s  of  parliament,  that  the  depopulation  of  the 
country,  and  the  difficulty  of  procuring  labourers,  was 
the  real  caufe  of  this  remarkable  revolution. 
Complaints  John  Roufc  of  Warwick  was  a  mofl  violent  dcclaimer 
againft  the  nobility  and  gentry  w^ho  inclofed  their  lands  ; 
and  a  conliderable  part  of  his'  Hifliory  of  England  con- 

(a)  Statute-^,  7th  Hen.  IV.  ch.  17, 
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lifts  of  the  moft  bitter  inve6lives  againft  them;  calling 
them  depopulators,  deftroyers  of  villages,  robbers,  ty- 
rants, bafililks,  enemies  to  God  and  man;  and  affuring 
them,  that  they  would  all  go  to  the  devil  when  they 
*  died  (3).  This  zealous  enemy  to  inclofures  tells  us,  that 
he  prefented  a  petition  againft  them  to  the  parUament  that 
met  at  Coventry  A.  D.  1459,  which  was  totally  difregard- 
ed;  and  that  feveral  petitions  to  fucceeding  parliaments. 
had  been  equally  unfuccefsful  (4).  But  though  John 
Roufe  was  a  contemporary  writer,  no  great  regard  is  due 
to  his  opinions,  as  he  was  evidently  a  fuperficiai  obferv- 
cr,  and  a  weak  credulous  man.  In  his  declamations 
againft  thofe  hated  depopulators,  he  informs  us,  that 
one  of  that  chara6ler  had  a6tually  been  feen  in  hell,  by 
a  certain  prieft,  who  was  carried  thither  on  the  back  of 
a  devil,  with  whom  he  was  familiar;  that  the  prieft  was 
a  little  averfe  at  firft  to  truft  himfelf  on  the  back  of  his, 
infernal  friend,  till  the  devil  gave  him  his  word  of  honour, 
that  he  would  bring  him  back  in  fafety ;  which  he  faith-, 
fully  performed  (5). 

But  though  this  alteration  in  agriculture  was  introduced  Continued 
at  firft  by  the  fcarcity  of  labourers,  and  the  high  price  of  ^°°  '^°"€* 
labour,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  humour  of  inclofing 
arable  lands,  and  converting  them  into  paftures,  was  at 
length  carried  too  far ;  and  early  in  the  fucceeding  peri- 
od, we  fiiall  find  that  parliament  interpofed  to  ftop  its 
progrels  (6).  , 

The  frequent  dearths  v;hich  happened  in  this  period,  ^®^^'^^«' 
is  another  evidence  of  the  imperfecSl  ftate  of  agriculture. 
In  the  prefent  age,  when  grain  is  double  its  ordinary 
price,  it  is  accounted  a  great  dearth,  and  is  very  feverely 
felt  by  the  great  body  of  the  prople.  But  in  thofe  times 
grain  was  frequently  triple  or  quadruple  its  ufual  price, 
which  muft  have  produced  a  grievous  famine  (7).  The 
moft  common  price  of  a  quarter  of  wheat  in  this  period 
feems  to  have  been  about  4s.  or  4s.  6d.  at  the  rate  of 
40s.  or  45s.  of  our  money  at  prefent.  But  we  are  in- 
formed by  a  contemporary  hiftorian,  that  in  A.  D.  1437 
and  1438,  the  price  of  a  quarter  of  wheat  in  many  places 

is)  J-  Roflli  Hift.  Ang.  p.  39-^44.  p.  88 — g6.  p.  114 — 137. 
(4)  J  Roflli  Hift.  Ang.  p.  lao.  (5)  Id.  p.  54. 

(6)  Statutes,  4th  Hen   VII.  ch.  16.  19- 
(7}  See  Chronicon  Preciofutn,  p.  ^3 — 114. 
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was  nolefs  than  il.  6s.  Sd.  (equivalent  to  13I.  6s.  8d.  at 
prefent) ;  and  the  price  of  all  other  kinds  of  grain  in  tlie 
fame  proportion  to  their  ordinary  prices  (8).  In  this  ex- 
tremity, the  common  people  endeavoured  to  preferve 
their  wretched  lives,  by  drying  the  roots  of  herbs,  and 
converting  them  into  a  kind  of  bread  (9). 

It  mufl  be  confefled,  that  in  the  courfe  of  this  period 
grain  of  all  kinds  was  fometimes  exceedingly  cheap. 
Wheat  was  fold,  A.  D.  1455,  in  fome  places,  at  is.  the 
quarter  (10).  But  this  was  not  fo  much  owing  to  any 
improvements  in  hufbandry,  as  to  an  extraordinary  im~ 
portation  of  corn  fl'om  the  continent,  in  order  to  procure 
2  fupply  of  Englilli  wool.  This  exceffive  importation^ 
which  threatened  the  ra;n  of  the  Englifli  farmers,  excited 
the  moil  violent  complaints,  and  gave  occafion  to  a  corn- 
law,  A.  D.  1463.  By  that  law  it  was  enaded,  that  nQ 
grain  of  any  kind  fhould  be  imported,  wlien  wheat  was 
below  6s.  8]d.  yye  under  4s.  and  barley  under  3s.  per: 
quarter;  v?^ich  were  high  pikes,  and  called  for  a  fupply 
from  abroad  (11). 

But  the  great  decreafe  in  the  value  ©f  land  is  the 
firongeft  proof  of  the  decline  of  agriculture  in  this  period. 
There  are  fome  examples  of  land  fold  at  twenty-five 
years  purchafe  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  which,  it  ia 
probable,  was  not  much  above  the  common  price  (i2)*. 
But  there  is  the  fulleft  evidence  that  land  had  fallen  in  its 
value  to  ten  years  purchafe,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV. 
For  that  prince  promifed,  by  proclamation,  a  reward  of 
1900I.  in  money,  or  an  eftate  of  lool.  a  year,  to  any  whq 
fiiould  apprehend  the  duke  of  Clarence,  or  the  earl  qf 
Wanvick  (13).  It  is  even  probable  that  land  was  fome- 
times fold  confiderably  lower.  Sir  John  Fortcfeue,  advifing  . 
Edward  IV.  to  rcw^ard  his  fervants  with  money,  rather  " 
than  with  land,  fays,  '^  It  is  fuppofed,  that  to  fum  of 
"  them  is  givyn  lo'oL  worth  land  yerely,  that  weuld  have 
"  hold  him  content  with  2pol.  in  money,  if  thay  migh^ 
«  have  had  it  in  hand  ( 14)^"     So  deplorable  are  the  ef- 


(8)  Ki'fl.  Croyland,  p.    518.  (9)  ^^id. 

fto)  Stow,  p.  398.  (11)  Statutes,  3d  Edw.  IV.  ch.  *. 

(12.)  Godwin  dc- Prefulibus  Angl.  p.  ii6. 

(13)   Rym.    Fc»d.    torn.    ii.   p.    654. 

( .'4}  Forteicue  09  abfolute  a^id  Jimite4  monarchy,  pt  85.. 
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fefts  of  long  and  frequent  wars,  efpecially  of  in- 
feftine  wars,  in  a  country  not  overftocked  widi  inha- 
bitants. 

If  agriculture  declined  in  England  in  this  period,  it  In  Scotland, 
declined  ftill  more  in  Scotland,  as  that  unhappy  country 
had  fuffered  more  in  proportion  to^its  population  and 
wealth,  by  long  and  ruinous  wars.  The  low  ft  ate  of  its 
agriculture  in  this  period  is  evident  from  the  laws  that 
were  made  for  its  improvement.  By  one  of  thefe  laws, 
A.  D.  1424,  it  is  ena6i:ed,  ''^  That  ilk  man  of  iimple 
*'  eftate,  that  fould  be  of  reifoun  labourers,  have  owiher 
*^  half  an  ox  in  the  pieuh,  or  elfe  delve  ilk  day  vii  fute 
*^  of  length,  and  vii  on  bread  (i5)«"  Another  law, 
A.  D.  14575  is  thus  expreffed :  ''  Anent  the  fawing  of 
*^  quheit,  peis,  and  beinis,  it  is  fene  fpeidfull,  that  ilk 
*'  man  crend  with*  a  pleug  of  viii  oxen,  fhall  law  at  the 
•  ^^  leaft  ilk  yeir,  ane  firlot  of  quheit,  half  an  firlot  of  peis^ 
'^  and  forty  beins,  under  the  pane  of  xs.  to  the  barrone 
*^  of  that  land  that  he  dwells  in.- — And  giff  the  barrone 
**^  faws  not  the  faid  corn  in  his  domainis,  he  fall 
^'  pay  to  the  king  xfh  (i2)."  How  different  from 
this  is  the  prefent  ftatc  of  agriculture  in  North  Bri- 
tain ?  -  • 

Orchards  and  gardens  were  cultivated  in  this  as  well  Gardenlag, 
as  in  former  periods ;  but  if  any  great  improvements  were 
now  made  in  that  branch  of  agriculture,  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  new  fruits,  plants,  herbs,  or  flowers,  they  have 
efcaped  my  refearches.  The  following  verfes  of  king 
James  I.  of  Scotland  contain  a  defcription  of  the 
royal  garden  at  Wind  for,  as  it  appeared  about  A.  D. 
1414. 

Now  was  there  maid  faft  by  the  Touris  wall 
A  gardyn  faire,  and  in  the  corneris  fet, 

Ane  herbere  grene,  with  wandis  long  and  fmall 
Railit  about ;  and  fo  with  treis  fet 
Was  all  the  place,  and  hawthorn  hegis  knet. 

That  ]yf  (17)  was  non  walkyng  there  forbye 

Thatmyght  within  fcarce  any  wight  afpye. 

/ 

(15)  Black    Afts,    fol.    7. 

(16)  Ibid.    f.    44. 

(i7)  Lyfj  living   pcrfoei. 

So 
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So  thick  the  beuis  and  the  leyis  grene, 
Eefchadet  all  the  allyes  that  there  were. 

And  middis  every  herbere  might  be  fene 
The  feharp  grene  fuete  junipere, 
Growing,  10  fair  with  branchis  here  and  there. 

That  as  it  femyt  to  a  lyf  without, 

The  bewis  fpred  the  herbere  all  about  (18). 

!a  Se&r-  That  excellent  and  moft  accomplifliexl  prince  James  Ir 

UatL.  ^^Q  ^^213  hq^  a  mere  fcholar,  but  poiTefled  no  little  fkill 

m  many  of  the  ufeful  as  well  as  elegant  arts,  laboured 
with  great  ardour  totinfpire  his  fubje6ls  with  the  love,, 
and  to  inftru6):  them  in  the  pra6lice3  of  thefe  arts,  and, 
amongft  others,  of  the  art  of  gardening.  "  At  his  leifure 
*'  hours  (fays  a  contemporary  hiflorian,  who  was  well, 
^^  acquainted  with  him),  he  not  only  indulged  himfelf 
*^  in  mufic,  in  reading  and  writing,  in  drawing  and 
'•^^  painting,,  but  when  the  circumftances  of  time  and^ 
*'  place^  and  the  tafte  and  manners  of  thofe  about  him, 
*^  made  it  proper,  he  would  fometimes  inftrucSl  them  in 
^^  the  arts  of  cultivating  kitchen  and  ple^fure  gardens, 
*'  and  of  planting  and  ingrafting  .different  kinds  of  fruit- 
**  trees  (19).'*  That  illuftrious  prince,  Henry  V. 
though,  for  political  reafons,  he  kept  the  unfortunate 
James  a  prjfoner  durii|g  his  whole  reign,  and  would  pro- 
bably never  have  confented  to  his  enlargement,  could  not 
help  admiring  his  virtues  and  accomplifhments,  and  ac- 
knowledging, that  the  fubje61:s  would  be  happy  who  were 
governed  by  fuch  a  prince  (20). 
cultivating^  Though  greater  attention  was  paid  tp  the  breeding  and 
fpriiXe^  ua-  feeding  of  Iheep  and  cattle  in  this  than  in  any  former  pe- 
known.       riod,  the  fowing  of  gralTes  and  the  manuring  of  pafture^ 

were  quite  unknown. 
Mafcing-  Salt  is  aj^  all  tinaes  an  important  article,  and  was  of 

^^  flill  greater  importance  in  thofe  times,  when  falted  ineats 

were  fo  much  ufed;  and  yet  the  art  of  making  it  was  very 
imperfectly  underftood  in  England.  Henry  YI.  being  in- 
formed, that  a  new  and  better  method  of  making  fait  had 
been  invented  in  the  Low  Countries,  he  invited  John  de 
Sheidame,  a  gentleman  of  Zealand,  with  fixty  perfons 
in  his  company,  to  come  into  England,  to  inftru6t  his 


(i8)  Poetical  Remains  of  James   I# 

(19}  Scoticron   lib.  i^.  t.  30.  (io)  Id.  Jtid. 
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fubj€6ls  in  the  new  method  of  making  fait,  promifing 
them  prote6tion  and  encouragement  (21). 

It  would  be  improper,  on  many  accounts,  to  encum-  Archkcc- 
ber  the  pages  of  a  general  hiftory,  with  tedious  minute  lure- 
details  of  every  trivial  tranfitory  change  in  the  neceffary  or 
pleafing  arts,  which  had  little  or  no  effe6l  on  the  appear- 
ance of  the  country  or  the  ftate  of  its  inhabitants.  This 
was  never  promifed  or  intended  in  this  work;  in  Irvhich 
it  is  only  defigried  to  introduce,  in  their  proper  times^ 
fuch  ufeful  inventions  and  important  improvements  in  the 
arts,  as  were  produ61ive  of  real  and  permanent  advan- 
'tages.  It  is  not  neceffary,  therefore,  in  this  place,  to 
oive  a  detailed  defcription  of  the  Hate  of  archite61ure,  e^s 
that  was  very  Nearly  die  fame  in  this  as  in  the  preceding 
period. 

Though  great  guns  were  now  ufed  both  in  the  attack  and  Miiitary. 
defence  of  places,  no  alterations  were  yet  made  in  con- 
flru61ing  and  fortifying  fuch  places.  The  prodigious 
thicknefs  and  folidity  of  the  walls  of  the  Anglo-Norman 
caftles,  made  any  alteration  to  appear  unneceffary,  as 
they  feemed  to  be  fufficiently  ftrong  to  refill:  any  force 
■*rith  which  they  could  be  affaulted.  The  truth  is,  that 
the  people  of  England,  in  this  period^  were  much  more  • 
employed  in  beating  down  than  in  building.  Many- 
large,  ftrong,'  and  magnificent  caftles  were  demolifhed 
or  difmantled  during  thofe  defolating  civil  wars 
between  the  houfes  of  York  and  Lancafter,  but  very 
few  were  built  For  at  the  fame  time  that  thefe  caftles 
were  deftroyed,  their  noble  proprietors,  v^ho  might  have 
rebuilt  them,  were  either  killed  or  ruined.  So  many  of 
the  artificers  alio  employed  in  building,  fell  in  thefe  and 
other  wars,'  that  they  became  exceedingly  fcarce,  and 
the  price  of  their  labour  very  high;  and  all  the  laws  made 
to  remedy  this  evil  proved  ineffe6lual  (22).  Scotland 
was  in  the  fame  fituation  in  this  refpe6^.  Mafons  and 
carpenters  were  fo  few,  that  they  undeitook  more  works 
than  they  could  execute  ;  the  trouble   and  expence   of 


(zi)  Rvm.  Feed.  torn.  B.p.  jSi. 

fiz)  See  Statutes,  4th  Heri,  IV.    c,   14.     id  Hen.  V.    c.  4,  an.  4, 
«.  4.  (JthHea.  YI.  c.  3.  an.  8.  c,  §,  na.ji.^'  c.  iz. 
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•baildingwere-fo  great,  that  it  became  neceflary  to  make 
laws  to  compel  men  of  fortune  to  build  (23). 
Sacred.  .  The  tafte  for  founding  and  building  monaileries  and 
dmrches  did  not  prevail  fo  much  in  this  as  it  had  done 
in  fome  preceding  periods.  This  was  partly  owing  to  the 
■  unhappy  ftate  of  the  country  ;  and  partly  to  the  doubts 
which  had  been  raifed  in  the  minds  of  many  perfons'  of 
all  ranks,  by  WicklifFe  and  his  followers,  concerning  the 
merits  of  thofe  pious  but  expenfive  v/orks.  It  cannot  be 
denied,  however,  that  the  flyle  of  facred  architecture, 
.commonly  called  the  Gothic,  continued  to  be  gradually 
iraprovcd,  and  in  the  courfe  of  this  period  was  brought 
to  the  highefl:  perfection.  Of  this  m.ofl  lofty,  bold,  and 
perfect  ilyle  of  Gothic  architecture,  feveral  fpecimens 
remain  entire  ;  and  as  thefe  ftruclures  were  much  ad- 
mired in  the  age  in  which  they  were  erected,  they  are  Hill 
beheld  with  pleafure,  not  without  furprife.  Of  this 
kind  are — the  divinity  fchool  at  Oxford — the  chapel  of 
King's  college  at  Cambridge— the  collegiate  church  of 
>  Fotheringay— the  chapel  of  St.  George  at  Windfor, 
and  feveral  other  churches  in  England  (24).  Speci- 
mens of  this  kind  are  alfo  to  be  found  in  Scotland,  as 
the  college  church  in  Edinburgh^-that  chapel  which  is 
now  the  veftry  to  the  old  church  in  the  fame  city— the 
palace-church  in  Linlithgow — the  eaft  church  in  Stirling, 
8cc.  which  v/ere  ail  built  in  this  period. 
King's  col-  To  prevent  the  neceffity  of  a  minute  defcription  of  the 
lege  chapel,  peculiarities  of  this  ftyle  of  architecture,  it  may  be  pro- 
per to  lay  before  the  reader  the  plan  of  King's  college 
chapel  in  Cambridge  (the  moft  admired  edifice  of  this 
kind),  extra61ed  from  the  laft  will  of  its  royal  founder, 
Henry  VI.  by  one  of  our  hiftorians.  ''  The  words  of 
"  the  will  are  thefe — As  toucliing  the  dimeniions  of  the 
"  church  of  my  faid  college,  of  our  Lady  and  St.  Ni- 
^'^  cholas  at  Cambridge,  I  have  devifed  and  appointed, 
*'  that  the  fame  church  fhall  containc  in  length  288  foot 
<'  of  alTize,  without  any  ifles,  and  all  of  the  widencfs  of 
"  forty  foot.  And  the  length  of  the  fame  church,  from 
"  the  weft  end,  unto  the  altars  at  the  quire  door,  fhall 
«'  contain  izo  foot,  and  from  the  provofl's  ftall  unto  the 

(13)  Biack  Aa?,  James   I.  c.  89,  90.  9a. 

(i4)  Wartoft's  Obleivations  on  ihe  Fairy  Queen,  vol.  4.  p.  182,  &c. 
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^^  fteps  called  Gradus  Choii,  90  foot,  for  36  flails  on  ci- 
'^  the?  fide  of  the  fame  quhe,  anfwering  to  70  fellows, 
^^  and  10  priefts  conduits,  which  miift  be  De  pri:na 
*'  forma.  And  from  the  faid  ftalls  to  the  eaft  end  of  the 
*^  church,  22  foot  of  affize  Alfo  a  reredoiie  bearing 
^^  the  roodloft,  departing  the  quire  and  the  body  of  the 
^'  church,  containing  in  length  40  foot,  and  in  breath 
*^  14  foot.  The  walls  of  the  fame  church  to  be  in  height 
*'  90  foot,  embattled,  vaulted,  and  chere-roofed,  fuf- 
*^  ficiently  butteraced,  and  every  butterace  fined  with 
^'  finials.  And  in  the  eall  end  of  the  fame  church  fhall 
^'  be  a  window  of  nine  days,  and  betwixt  every  butter- 
'^  ace  a  window  of  five  days.  And  betwixt  every  of 
*■'  the  fame  butteraces  in  the  body  of  the  church,  on' 
^^  both  fides  of  the  fame  church,  a  clofet/  with  an  altar 
^'  therein,  containing  in  length  ao  foot,  and  in  breadth 
^^10  foot,  vawted  and  fi.nifhed  under  the  foyle  of  the 
^^  ifle  windows.  And  the  pavement  of  the  church  to  be 
**  enhanced  four  foot  above  the  ground  without;  and  the 
'^^  pavement  of  the  quire  one  foot  and  a  half  above  the 
*^  pavement  of  the  church  (Z5)."  This  light,  lofty, 
and  beautiful  fi:ru6lure  was  founded  A.  D.  144 1,  and 
confecrated  A  D.  I443>  though  it  was  not  finifhed  till 
fome  years  after  >  and  is  ftill  in  excellent  preferva- 
tion. 

If  iTtany  churches   and  caftles  were  deftroyed  by  the  ch'A  ar- 
defolating  wars  of  this  period,  a  much  greater  number  of  chiteaure. 
villages   and   private  dwellings  were  demolifhed  or  de- 
ferted.     John  Pvoufe  of  Warwick  names  no  fewer  than 
fixty  villages,  within  twelve   miles  of  that   city,  fome  of 
theiri   formerly    large    and     populous,    with   churches 
and  manor  houfes,  that  were   deftroyed  and  abandon- 
ed ('Z6).     In  fuch  circumftances,  no  improvements  could 
be  made  in  civil  archite61ure  that  merit  invefligation.     It 
is  fufficient  tooblerve  in  general,  that  the  common  people 
were  but  indifferently  lodged   ;    and   that  the  maniions 
of  the  gi'eat'were  more  magnificent  than  comfortable. 

The  arts  of  mining,  of  refining  and  working  metals,  Metaiik 
fo  ufefulin  themfelves,  and  fo  neceflary  to  all  the  other  arts, 
arts,  were  greatly  improved  in  England  in  the  fourteenth     - 
century,  as  appears  from  the  brief  delineation  of  them  in 

(a$)  Stbw's  Acnals,  p.  380,  {%6)  J,  Rofll  Hift.  Ang.  p.  i2z. 

the 
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tlie  fifth  chapter  of  the  fourth  book  of  this  work  (27),  to 
which  the  reader  is  referred.  We  have  no  reafon  to  think 
that  any  of  the  metallic  arts  declined,  but  rather  that  they 
were  improved  and  multiplied  in  our  prefent  period.^ 
The  efforts  of  ingenious  men  to  difcover  an  univcrfal 
medicine,  and  a  raethod  of  refining  the  bafer  metals  into 
gold  and  lilver,  were  more  ftrenuous  and  more  encou- 
raged in  this  than  in  any  preceding  period  ;  and  though 
thefe  efforts  did  notfucceed  to  their  wifh,  they  improved 
their  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  metals,  and  of  the  art 
of  working  them.  Thofe  wars  W^hich  w^ere  hurtful  to 
other  arts  and  artifts,  were  favourable  to  thofe  employed 
in  fabricating  defenlive  armour  and  offeniive  arms,  with 
which  every  man,  both  in  England  and  Scotland,  was 
obliged  by  law  to  be  furnifhed. 

®*^j^2-  Though  tin  and  lead  had  long  been  ftaple  commodi- 

ties of  England,  and  valuable  articles  of  export,  the 
Englilli  miners  were  not  believed  to  be  fo  Ikilful  in  their 
profeffion  as  thofe  of  Germany.  Henry  VT.  therefore, 
having  failed  in  all  his  attempts  to  procure  the  precious 
metals  by  alchymy,  brought  over,  A.  D.  1452,  Mi- 
chael GoiTeleyn,  George  Hartryke,  Matthew  Laweffon, 
ihree  famous  miners,  with  thirty  other  miners,  from  Bo- 
hemia, Auftria,  and  Hungary,'  to  iuperintend  and  work 
the  royal  mines,  and  inftru6l  his  fubje6ls  in  their 
art  (28).  Of  the  fuccefs  of  this  proje61  we  have  no  ac- 
count. 

Gilding.  As  gold  and  filver  were  very  fcarce  in  England  in  t^'s 

period,  the  art  of  gilding  a  great  variety  of  goods  made  of 
bafer  metals,  to  give  them  the  appearance  of  plate,  was 
much  pra6tifed  ;  and  fome  of  thefe  gilders  had  fo  much 
art,  and  fo  little  honefty,  as  to  fell  their  gilded  wares  at 
the  price  of  real  plate.  To  punilli  fuch  as  fhould  be 
guilty  of  this  grofs  impofition,  and  alfo  to  prevent  the 
ufe,  or  rather  the  wafte,  of  too  much  gold  and  filver  in 
gilding,  it  was  ena6led  by  parliament,  A.  D.  1403, 
^*  That  no  artificer,  nor  other  man,  whatfoever  he  be, 
^^  from  henceforth  fhall  gilt,  nor  filvey  any  locks,  rings, 
^^  beads,  candlefticks,  harnefs  of  girdles,  chalices,  hiks, 
^^  nor  pomels  of  fwords,  powder-boxes,  nor  covers  for 

(27)  See  the  fourth  volume. 

(igj  Ryra,  Feed,  tvra,   n.  p«3'7« 

*^  cups^ 
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"  cups,  made  of  copper  or  latten,  upon  pain  to  forfeit 
"  to  the  king  cs.  at  every  time  that  he  l*hall  be  found 
*^  guilty,  and  to  make  fatisfa61ion  to  the  party  grieved 
*'  for  his  damages;  but  that  (chalices  excepted)  the  faid 
*^'  artificers  may  vi^ork,  or  caufe  to  be  wrought,  ornaments 
*'  for  the  church  of  copper  and  latten,  and  the  fame  gilt 
"  or  iilver  ;  fp  that  always  in  the  foot,  or  in  fome  other 
**  part  of  eveiy  fuch  ornament  fo  to  be  made,  tlie  copper 
'*  and  the  latten  fhall  be  plain,  to  the  intent  that  a  man 
*'  may  fee  whereof  the  thing  is  made,  for  to  efchew  the 
"  deceit  aforefaid  (29)  "  By  a  fubfequent  law,  gilders 
were  ftill  further  limited  ;  and  embroiderers  having 
been  guilty  of  fimilar  frauds,  were  fubjeded  to  fimilar 
penalties  (30)- 

It  hath  been  juftly  obferved,  that  as  arts  are  improved,  Divi'fion  •£ 
labour  is  more  and  more  divided ;  and  that  this  divilion  of  labour, 
labour  contributes  to  their  further  improvement  (31).  The 
manufacturers  of  metals  in  England  were  now  divide'd  into 
many  branches,  and  many  articles  of  hard -ware  were  manu- 
fadlured  .by  them,  that  had  formerly  been  imported.  In 
confequence  of  petitions  to  the  laft  parliament  of  this 
period,  from  the  pinners,  cutlers,  blade-fmiths,  black- 
fmiths,  fpurriers,  gold-beaters,  founders,  card-makers, 
wiremongers,  copperfmiths,  of  London  and  other  cities, 
towns,  boroughs,  and  villages,  an  a6l  was  made,  pro- 
hibiting the  importation  of  all  the  following  articles — 
Harnefs  for  girdles,  pins,  knives,  hangers,  tailors- 
fhears,  fyfors,  andirons,  tongs,  fire-forks,  gridirons, 
ftock-locks,  keys,  hinges,  and  garnets,  fpurs,  beaten 
gold  or  beaten  filver  wrought  in  papers  for  painters,  horfe 
harnefs,  bits,  ftirrups,  buckles,  chains,  latten  nails  with 
iron  fhanks,  turnels,  ftanding  candlefticks,  hanging  can- 
dlefticks,  holy  water  ftops,  chaffing-difhes,  hanging  lavers, 
curtain-rings,  cards  for  wool  (except  Roan  cards),  clafps 
for  gowns,  buckles  for  fhoes,  broaches,  bells  (except 
hawks-bells),  tin  and  leaden  fpoons,  wire  of  latten  and 
iron,  iron  candlefticks,  grates,  or  any  other  article  ma- 
nufa6lured  by  the  petitioners  (32).     This  is  a  fufficient 

(29)  Statutes,  5th  Hen.  IV.  ch.  23. 

{30)   Ibid.  8th  Hen.  V.  ch.  3.;  ad  Hen.  VI.  ch.  9. 

(31)  See  Dr.  Smith's  excellent  work    on   the  Wealth  of  Nations, 
vol.   1. 
.  (3Z)  Statutes,    ift   Rich.   III.   ch.    i». 

Vol.  V.  E  c  proof 
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f  roof,  to  which  others  might  be  added,  that  the  metallis 
arts  xvere  improved,  muhiplied,  and  diffufed, ,  in  tho 
eoarfe  of  this  period  ;  though  they  were  but  ftill  in  their  ^ 
infancy,^  in  companion  to  the  magnitude,  multiplicity^, 
and  perfecliion,  at  which  they  have  lince  arrived. 
Clothing  Xhe  great  importance  of  the  clothing  arts,  particularly 
a?t6.  ^^  ^i^g  woollen  manufaclure,  was  now  fo  well  underftood 

in  En-^land,  that  the   ealamiiies   and   confulions  of  war 
only  retarded,  but  could   not  prevent,  the  progrefs   and 
improvement  of  thofe    arts,  and  of  that  manufa6lure*' 
The  Englifh  had  at   length  difcovered  and  regarded  thefff 
two  obvious  truths  ; — That  it  was  better  to  manufa6lure 
their  own  clothing  of  their  own  wool   at  home,  than  id 
pay  foreigners  abroad  for  doing  it ; — and  that  wool  made 
into  cloth  was  a  more  valuable  article  of  expoxt,  than  in 
the  iieece.     Kings  and  parliaments,-  m  the  preceding  pe- 
riod, endeavoured  to   induce   and  compel  the  people  to 
acl  upon  thefe   maxims,  by  making  fevere  laws  againft 
the  exportation  of  v/ool  and  the  impoitation  of  cloth  {SS}" 
By  the  operation  of  thefe   laws,  and   other   concurring 
caufes>  the  number  and  ikill  of  the  people  employed  in 
the  woollen  manufa6i:ure  gradually  increafed  ;  and  at  the 
beginning  of  this  period,  that  moft   valuable  manufac- 
ture, which  hath  contributed   fo   much  to  the  profperity 
and  wealth  of  England,  was  widely  diffufed   and  fitmly 
eftablifhed  (34). 
ttffs  for     .  'Though  the  kings,  lords,  and  commons  of  England,  In 
their  encou-^^-g  Deriod,  wcrc  too  much  engaged  in  war,  they  did  not 
ragement.    ^^^  |^^  ^^  obje6i:  of  fo   great  importance  as  the  woollen 
manufaclure.-     On  the   contrary,  no   fewer  than  twelve 
a61s  of  parliament  were  made  in  the  fhort  and  turbulent 
reign  of  Henry  IV.  for  the  regulation  and  encouragement 
of  that  manufa6ture  ;  for   preventing  the  exportation  of 
wool  and  importation  of  cloth  ;  and  for  guarding  againft 
frauds  in  the  fabrication  of  it  at  home  (35).     Henry  V* 
was  too  much  engaged  in  proje61s  of  ambition  and  con- 
.<|uefl   to  pay  proper  attention  to^  manufa61ures  ;  but  ill 
the  fucceeding  ieignsi  a  great  number  of  ftatutes  wei-« 


(33)  See  vol.  4.  book  4,  ch.   §.  ^  r. 

(34)  A^de^fon^s  Hifl.  Com.    vol.    i.   p,   i%^, 

(35)  S€e  Sutstfs  ump.  H^tt.  IV. 
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made  for  the  Improvement  of  the  clothing  arts  (36). 
From  thefe  ftatutes,  which  atford  the  beft  hiftorical  evi- 
dence, it  plainly  appears,  that  the  woollen  manufacture 
had  now  fpread  from  one  end  of  England  to  the  other, 
and  produced,  not  only  fufficient  quantities  of  cloths  of 
various  kinds  for  home  confumpt,  but  alfo  great  quan- 
tities for  exportation. 

The   arts  of  fpinning,  throwing,  and    weaving  filk,  S'^^' 
were  brought  into  England  in  this  period,  and  pra6lifed  by  ' 

a  company  of  women  in  London,  called  Jt Ik- women.  Upon 
a  petition  of  this  female  company  to  parliament,  A.  D. 
1455,  reprefenting,  that  the  Lombards  and  other  Italians 
imported  fuch  quantities  of  lilk  thread,  ribbons,  coiies, 
dec.  that  they  were  in  danger  of  being  reduced  to  great 
poverty,  an  a6l  was  made  for  prohibiting  the  importation 
of  any  of  the  articles  manufactured  by  thefe  filk-wo- 
men  (37).  Thefe  articles  confifted  only  of  laces,  rib- 
bons, and  fuch  narrow  fabrics,  in  no  great  quantities. 
From  fuch  fmall  beginnings  did  the  prefent  lilk  manu- 
facture of  England  derive  its  origin.  Towards  the  end 
of  this  period,  about  A.  D.  1480,  men  began  to  en- 
gage in  the  filk  manufaClure,  which,  before  that  time, 
had  been  wholly  performed  by  women  (38). 

As  the  deftruAiye  art  of  war  was  much  ftudied  and  Art  of  v/ar, 
praClifed,  it  was  alfo  much  improved,  in  this  period  ; 
and  various  changes  were  introduced  in  the  manner  of 
railing,  forming,  and  paying  armies,  in  their  arms,  ope- 
rations, difcipline,  &c.  The  moft  important  of  thefe 
improvements  and  changes  fhall  be  described  in  as  few 
words  as  poffible. 

The  feudal  military  fervices  were  always  performed  with  RalCnff 
reluctance,  gradually  decreafed  in  efficacy,  and  at  this  armies. 
time  were  not  to  be  depended  upon  for  railing  an  army, 
efpecially  for  a  foreign  expedition.  When  fuch  an  ex- 
pedition, therefore,  was  intended,  our  kings  raifed  the 
beft  part  of  their  armies,  by  entering  into  indentures  with 
their  own  dukes,  earls,  barons,  and  knights,  and  with 
foreign  chieftains;  who  engaged  to  fervethem,  on  a  cer- 
tain expedition  (defcribed  in  the  indenture),  fpr  a  certain 

<3^)  See  Statutes  temp.Hen.  VI.  Edw.  IV.  Rich.  III. 

(37)  Statutes.  33d  Hen.  VI.  ch.  5.  ^ 

(38J  aad  Edw.  IV.  ch.   3. 

E  e  5^  time. 
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time,  with  a  ftipulated  number  of  men  at  arms  and  ar- 
chers, at  a  fixed  price.  Thefe  indentures  contained  fe- 
veral  other  covenants  and  regulations  refpecling  the  fer- 
vice,  which  makes  it  proper  to  lay  the  fubftance  of  one 
of  them  before  the  reader.  By  an  indenture  between 
ilenry  V.  and  Henry  lord  Scroope,  it  is  ftipulated.  That 
the  faid  lord  Scroope  fhiall  attend  and  fei*ve  the  king, 
one  year,  in  an  expedition  into  France,  with  thirty 
men  at  arms,  and  ninety  archers  on  iiorfeback  ;  himfelf 
to   be    one   of  the   men    at  arms  ;    the   reft  to  coniift 

of  three    knights    and  twenty-fix   efquires  : -That 

lord  Scroope  fhall  receive  for  his  own  daily  pay, 
4s.  ;  for  each  of  the  knights,  is. ;  for  each  of  the  ef- 
quires, is>  ;  and  for  each  of  the  archers,  6d.  : — That, 
befides  this  pay,  the  lord  Scroope  fhall  receive  the  ufual 
regard  (oi  douceur),  at  the  rate  of  loo  marks  per  quar-* 
ter,  for  thirty  men  at  arms  : — That  all  prifoners  taken  by 
lord  Scroope  and  his  troops,  in  the  faid  expedition, 
fhall  belong  to  him,  except  kings,  kings  fons,  ge- 
nerals, and  chieftainf,  who  fhall  be  delivered  to  the 
king,  on  his  paying  a  reafonable  ranfom  to  the  captors. 
The  other  articles  relate  to  the  fecurities  and  terms  of  pay- 
ment, the  time  and  manner  of  mufters,  &c.  and  are  not 
very  material.  This  indenture  was  made  2,9th  April  A.  D. 
14 15,  when  Henry  V.  was  preparing  for  his  firft  expe- 
dition into  France  ;  about  which  time  many  others  of  the 
fame  kind  were  concluded  (39). 
Ccntinucd.  The  chieftain.^,  who  contra61ed  with  the  king  to  ferve 
him  with  a  certain  number  of  troops,  made  fimilar  con- 
tra 61:s  with  fmall  bodies  of  men  at  arms  and  archers,  to 
make  up  that  number.  Thus,  for  example,  Thomas 
earl  of  Salifbury  engaged,  by  an  indenture  dated  June 
I,  A.  D.  J415,  William  Bydyk,  Efq;  a  man  at  arms, 
to  ferve  under  him  with  ten  archers,  for  one  year,  in  the 
intended  expedition  into  France,  at  the  daily  pay  of  is. 
for  himfelf,  and  ,6d.  for  each  of  his  archers.  From  this 
contract  it  appears,  that  the  regard  (as  it  was  called),  at 
the  rate  of  100  marks  per  quarter  for  every  thirty  men  at 
arms,  belonged  wholly  to  the  chieftain,  to  enable  him  to 
keep  a  table  for  his  men  at  arms  ;  and  that  he  had  alfo  a 
right  to  the  third  part  of  all  the  plunder,  and  of  the  ran- 
fom of  all  the  prifoners  taken  by  thofe  under  his  com- 

mand 
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mand  (40).  Thefe  military  contra (Sb  were  very  bene- 
iicial  to  the  great  barons  of  thofe  times,  which  made 
them  fond  of  war,  efpecially  of  foreign  expeditions,  by 
which  many  of  them  were  greatly  enriched  in  the  vi6lo- 
rious  reign  of  Henry  V. ;  though  their  country  was  al- 
moft  ruined  by  their  pernicious  vi61ories. 

We  cannot  but  obfcrve,  that  the  pay  of  foldiers  ofF^v  °^ 
all  ranks,  m  an  army  railed  in  this  manner,  was 
very  high.  The  daily  pay  of  a  duke  was  one  mark, 
equivalent  to  about  7I.  of  our  money  ;  of  an 
earl;  6s.  8d.  equivalent  to  3I.  los.  ;  of  a  baron,  4s.  ' 
equivalent  to  2I.  ;  of  a  knight,  2s.  equivalent  to  il.  ; 
of  an  efquire  or  man  at  arms,  is.  equivalent  to  los. ;  of 
an  archer,  6d.  equivalent  to  58.(41).  The  pretences 
for  this  high  pay  were  thefe,— the  fliortnefs  of  the  fer- 
vice,  and  the  great  expences  they  were  at  in  furnifhing 
themfclves  with  horfes,  armour,  arms,  clothing,  vi6luals5 
fervants,  and  every  thing,  except  fliipping  and  artilleiy. 
But  however  juft  thefe  pretences  might  be,  the  expence 
of  an  army  of  this  kind  foon  exhaufted  all  the  revenues 
of  the  crown,  and  aimoft  all  the  refources  of  the  coun- 
try. Henry  V.  had  not  only  expended  all  the  treafure 
he  had  been  amaffing  for  two  years,  by  borrowing,  and 
every  other  art,  but  was  obliged  to  pawn  his  crown,  and 
his  moft  valuable  jewels,  before  he  embarked  on  his  firft 
expedition  againft  France  (42).  When  will  pofterity 
profit  by  the  errors  of  their  anceftors  ? 

When  an  invalion  or  rebellion  was  apprehended,  .and  Different 
a  great  army  to  be  raifed  in  a  fhort  time,  to  repel  the  one,-^^^^^^* 
or  fupprefs  the  other,  a  different  and  lefs  expenlive  me- 
thod was  purfued.  The  king  fummoned  all  the  military 
tenants  of  the  crown  to  attend  him  in  arms  ;  fent  letters 
to  the  archbifhops,  bifhops,  deans,  archdeacons,  ab- 
bots, and  priors,  to  arm  and  array  all  their  clergy,  to 
defend  the  church  and  kingdom  againft  the  enemies  of 
God  and  the  king  ;  and  iffued  proclamations  to  the  flie- 
jiffs  of  the  fevcral  counties,  commanding  them  to  array 
^11  the  able-bodied  men  in  their  counties,  betw^een  the 
age  of  lixteen  and  fixty ;  at  the  fame  time  granting  com- 
Dailfions  to  certain  knights  and  gentlemen  in  each  county. 


(40)  Rym.  Feed.    torn.  9.  p.  258, 
(4i)Rym.  Feecj.  torn.  9.  p.  227. 
(44)  Id.  ibid.  p.  157.   a84,  Z85. 
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to  divide  the  men^  when  raifed^,  into  regiments  of  iooo_, 
and  companies  of  loo,  and  parties  of  20,  to  train  and 
condii6l   them    to   the   place  of  rendezvous  (43).     By 
thefe  means  very  great  armies  wereraifed,  in  a  itw  weeks, 
at  a  very  fmall  expence.      On   preffing  occafions,   the 
great  barons  made  voluntary  offers  to  ferve  the  king  with 
a  certain  number  of  knights,  men  at  arms,  and  archers, 
without  pay  or  reward  ;  and  fome  of  them   to  fit  out 
{liips,  at  their  own  expence,  for  the  prote6lion   of  the 
coafts  (44). 
DIfcipIIne.        Armies  that  were  fo  fuddenly  raifed,  and,  after  a  fhort 
fervice,  as  fuddenly  difmiffed,  could  not  be  well  difci- 
plined.     Henry  V.  feems  to  have  been  the  firft  of  our 
kings  who   w^as   fenfible  of  the    importance   of  regular 
movements  and  united  efforts  ;  and  was  at  much  pains  to 
teach  his  troops  to  march  in  ftraight  lines,  at  proper  dif-  . 
tances,  with  a  fteady  meafured  pace,  to  advance,  attack, 
halt,  and  even  fall  back,  at  the  word  of  command,  with- 
out breaking  their  ranks.     This  difcipline,  imperfe6i:  as 
it  was,  gave  him  great  advantages  over  the  French,  who 
in  thofe  times  virere  almoft  as  tumultuary  in  adva^icing  to 
an  attack,  as  in  flying  from  a  defeat.     To  this  fuperior 
difcipline  of  his  troops  that  prince  was  indebted  for  his 
fuccefs  in  general,  and  pardcularly  for  his  great  vi61ory 
at  Agincourtj  as  appears  from  the  account  given  of  tha^ 
famous  batde,  and  from  the  contemporary  hiftorians,  from 
whom  that  account  is  taken  (45). 
Archers.  Though  the  men  at  arms,  covered  with  polillied  ar- 

mour from  head  to  foot,  and  mounted  on  great  horfes, 
were  the  moft  fplendid  and  moft  expenlive,  they  were  not 
the  moft  ufeful  troops.  The  archers  formed  the  chief 
ftrength  of  the  Englilh  armies,  and  were  the  great  inftru- 
ments  of  all  their  vi6lories  in  this  period.  The  archers 
fometimes  gained  great  vi61ories  w^ithout  the  leaft  affift- 
ance  from  the  men  at  arms ;  as,  particularly,  the  deci- 
live  viclory  over  the  Scots  at  Hamildon,  A.  D.  1402.  In 
that  bloody  battle,  the  men  at  arms  did  not  ftrike  a  ftroke, 
but  were  mere  fpe61ators  of  the  valour  and  viclory  of  the 
archers  (46).     The  earl  of  Douglas,  y;ho  coijnmanded 

(43)  Rym.   Feed.  torn.  t.  p.  123.  13S.  146.  2jo.',  torn.   5,  p.   116, 
253.  &c.  (44)  Id.  torn.  8.  p.  iz6;      ' 

(45)  See  chap.  i.   p.  51. 

(46)  Otterbourne,  p.  zt^6.     Walfiiig.  p.  365. 
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the  Scotch  army  in  that  a6lion,  enraged  to  fee  his  men 
falling  thick  around  him,  by  ITiowers  of  arrows,  and 
trufting  to  the  goodnefs  of  his  armour  (which  had  been 
three  years  in  making),  accompanied  by  aboui  eighty 
lords,  knights,  and  gentlemen,  in  complete  armour,  rufli- 
jed  forward,  and  attacked  the  Enghfh  archers,  fword  in 
hand.  But  he  foon  had  reafon  to  repent  his  rafhnefs. 
The  Englifli  arrows  were/o  0iarp  and  ftrong,  and  dif~ 
charged  with  fo  much  force,  that  no  armour  could  repel 
|;hem.  The  earl  of  Douglas,  after  receiving  five  wounds, 
was  made  prifoner ;  and  all  his  brave  companions  were 
cither  killed  or  taken  (47).  Philip  de  Comines  acknow- 
ledges, what  our  own  writers  aiiert,  that  the  Englifli  arch- 
ers excelled  thoie  of  every  other  nation:  and  flv  John 
Fortefcue  fays  again  and  again,— "^^  that  the  might  of  the 
*^  realme  of  England  ftandyth  upon  archers  (4B)."  The 
Superior  dexterity  of  their  archers  gave  the  Englifli  ^ 
great  advantage  over  their  capital  enemies,  the  French 
and  Scots.  The  French  depended  chiefly  on  their  men 
at  arms,  and  the  Scots  on  |:heir  pikemen;  but  the  ranks 
of  both  were  often  thinned  and  thrown  into  diforder  by 
flights  of  arrows  before  they  could  reach  their  enemies. 

James  I.  who  had  feen  and  admired  th«  dexterity  of  InSco 
the  Englifli  archers,  and  who  was  himfelf  an  excellent 
archer,  endeavoured  to  revive  the  exereife  of  archeiy 
among  his  own  fubje^s^  by  whom  it  had  been  too  much 
negle6led  (49).  With  this'view,  he  ridiculed  their  awk- 
ward manner  of  handling  their  bows,  in  his  humorous 
poem  of  Chrift's  Kirk  on  the  Green;  and  procured  the 
following  law  to  be  made  in  his  firft  parHament,  A.  D. 
14Z4,  immediately  after  his  return  to  Scotland :  ^'  That 
^'^  all  men  bulk  thame  to  be  archares  fra  the  be  12  years 
^'  of  age,  and.  that  at  ilk  ten  punds  worth  of  land  thair 
««  be  made  bow  markes,  and  fpeciallie  near  paroche 
^^  kirks,  quhairn  upon  halie  dayis  men  may  cum,  and 
^'  at  the  leift  fchute  thryfe  about,  and  have  ufage  of  ar- 
**  charie;  and  quhafa  ufis  not.  archarie,  the  laird  of  the 
f'  land  fall  rais  of  him  a  wedderj  and  giffthe  laird  raifis 

(47)  Id.  Ibid.  .    . 

(48)  Fortefcue  on  the  Difference  betweea  an  abfolute  aod  limiied  Mo- 
aa-^chy,  p.  88.  90.     Philip  de  Comines,  t.  i.p.  47. 

(49)  Scoticr<iH,  lib.  16.  c.  2.8. 
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^*  not  the  faid  pane,  the  king's  fhiref  or  his  minifters 
**  fall  rais  it  to  the  king  (50)."  But  the  untimely  death 
of  that  excellent  prince  prevented  theefre6lual  execution 
of  this  law. 

Fire-arms.  It  hath  been  already  obferved,  that  the  changes  intro- 
duced into  the  art  of  war  by  the  invention  of  gunpowder 
were  very  flow  (^i)*  The  martial  adventurers  of  thofe 
times  were  not  fond  of  changing  the  arms  to  which  they, 
had  been  accuftomed ;  and  it  was  difficult  to  find  inftru- 
ments  to  manage  and  direft  an  agent  fo  impetuous  as 
gunpowder.  The  inftruments  employed  to  that  purpofe, 
for  almoft  two  centuries,  were  called  by  the  general  name 
of  cannon^  though  they  were  of  many  different  kinds, 
fliapes,  and  iizes,  diftinguifhed  from  each  other  by  par- 
ticular names,  as  culverines,  Terpentines,  bafilifks,  fbwlr- 
ers,  fcorpions,  &c  (52).  All  thefe  ancient  cannons  were 
made  of  iron  only,  without  any  mixture,  till  towards  the 
end  of  this  period,  when  a  mixed  and  harder  metal  was 
invented,  called  y^;?^  metal  or  hronze  (53). 

Cittnan.  The  cannons  of  this  period  were  of  very  different  fizcs, 

fome  of  them  exceedingly  large,  and  others  vety  fmall. 
We  read  of  fome  cannons  that  difcharged  balls  of  500 
pounds  weight,  and  required  fifty  horfes  to  draw  them, 
and  of  others  not  much  heavier  than  a  mufket;  and  be- 
tween thefe  two  extremes  there  were  many  gradations. 
Monftrelet  mentions  a  cannon  call:  by  John  Mague,  a 
famous  founder,  A.  D.  1478,  that  threw  a  ball  of  5001b. 
from  the  Baftile  to  Charenton ;  and  Philip  de  Comines 
acquaints  us,  that  there  were  io,ooo  men  armed  with  cui- 
verines  in  the  Swifs  army  at  the  famous  battle  of  Morat, 
A.  D.  1470  (54)'  Thefe  fmail  culverines,  or  hand-can- 
non, as  they  were  fometimes  called,  were-carried  fome 
of  them  by  one  man,  and  fome  of  them  by  two  men,  and 
lired  from  a  reft.  They  feem  to  have  been  firft  brought 
into  Britain  by  the  Flemings  who  accompanied  Ed- 
ward IV.  in  his  return  to  England,  A.  D.  147 1;  for  thefe 
troops,  in  number  300,  v/ere  armed,  it  is  faid,  with  hand- 
guns (55). 

X. 

(50)  Black  Aa^,   fol.  4. 

(5  i)  See  vol.  4.  ch.  5-^1. 

(5a)  Rym.  FcEd.  torn    \%.  p.  140.  DaDieJ,  Milice  Fran^oife,   tcna.  1. 
p.  3iz.  (53)  Id.  ibtfi.  p.  315. 

(54)  Monlrrelct  Cunt.n.  p.  69.     Coiiunes,  lib.  $.  C.  3. 

(55)  Leiar.d'e  Colletlanea,  vol.  %.  p,  £©3, 
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The  Scots  had  a  kind  of  artlUeiy  peculiar  to  them-  ^a^'s  o^ 
felves  in  this  period,  called  carts  ofzuar.  They  are  thus^'*^* 
defcribed  in  an  ad  of  parliament,  A.  D.  1456 :  ''  It  is 
*'  thocht  fpeidfull,  that  the  king  mak  requeift  to  certain 
**  of  the  great  burrous  of  the  land  that  are  of  ony  myght, 
**  to  mak  carts  of  weir,  and  in  ilk  cart  twa  gunnis,  and 
*^  ilk  ane  to  have  twa  chalmers,  with  the  remanent  of  the 
*^  graith  that  elTeirs  thereto,  and  an  cunnand  man  to  fhute 
**  thame."  By  another  ad,  A.  D.  147 1,  the  prelates  and 
barons  are  commanded  to  provide  fuch  carts  of  war  againft 
their  old  enemies  the  E^glilh  (56). 

Many  of  the  cannon-balls  ufed  in  this  period  were  Balls  «f' 
made  offtone.  Henry  V.  gave  a  commiflion,  A.  D.  14 19,  ttone. 
to  John  Louth,  clerk  of  the  ordnance,  and  John  Bennet, 
mafon  in  Maidftone,  to  prels  a  fufiicient  number  of  ma- 
fons  to  make  7000  cannon-balls,  in  the  quarries  of 
Maidftone-heath  (57).  Even  towards  the  end  of  this  pe- 
riod, fome  of  the  cannon-balls  were  made  offtone,  and 
others  of  metal.  Edward  IV.  gave  a  comniiilion  to  one 
William  Temple,  A.  P.  148 1,  to  prefs  mafons,  fmiths, 
and  plumbers,  to  make  cannon-balls,  feme  of  ftonc, 
fome  of  iron,  and  fome  of  lead  (58).  It  is  a  curious  and 
wcll-attefted  fa61,  that  the  art  of  difcharging  red-hot  balls 
from  cannon  was  known  and  pra6lifed  early  in  this  pe- 
riod. When  an  Englifh  army,  commanded  by  the  duke 
of  Glouceftcr,  beiieged  Cherburg,  A.  D.  14 18,  the  be- 
licged  (as  we  are  told  by  a  contemporaiy  writer  of  the 
the  beft  credit)  difcharged  red-hot  bails  of  iron  from 
their  cannon  into  the  Englifh  camp,  to  burn  the  huts  in 
which  the  foldiers  were  lodged  (59). 

The  cannon  that  were  ufed  in  lliips  of  w^ar  in  tliis  pc-  Shlpguas. 
riod  were  few  in  number,  and  of  a  fmall  iize.  This  ap- 
pears from  the  following  authentic  account  of  the  furni- 
ture of  the  fhip  called  the  Queen's-hall,  in  which  Hen- 
ry IV.  fent  his  daughter  Philippa,  queen  of  Sweden, 
Denmark,  and  Norway,  to  her  hufband.  Henry  Somer, 
keeper  of  the  private  wardrobe  in  the  Tower,  delivered 
to  William  Lovency,  treafurer  to  queen  Philippa,  for 
the  armament  of  her  flnp— 2  guns— 40  pounds  of  pow^ 

(56)  Black  Afte,  James  II.  iflt  5Z.     Jarars  III.  acl  55. 

(57)  Rym.    Feed.    torn.    9.    p.    541. 

(58)  Id.  torn.  1%.  p.  140. 

lS9J  Thonias  de  EJmhana,  Vita  Hen.  V.  p.  155. 
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der  for  thefe  guns — 40  ftone  balls — 40  tompions — i  mal- 
let— z  fire-pans— 40  pavifes — 24  bows — and  40  fhefl's  of 
arrows  (60).  From  the  above  account,  it  is  probable 
that  each  of  thefe  guns  required  only  one  pound  of  pow- 
der for  a  charge.  But  when  fliips  were  fitted  out  for  a 
warlike  expedition,  they  were  a  little  better  armed. 

U.%.  "  * '  Gunpowder  and  cannon  were  not  much  ufed  in  fields 
of  battle  for  a  conliderable  time  after  they  were  invented. 
Though  they  were  fometimes  ufed  before,  Edward  IV. 
was  the  firft  king  of  England  who  depended  much  on  his 
field-pieces,  or  derived  any  great  advantage  from  them. 
In  the  battle  of  Stamford,  fought  by  that  prince  againft  a 
numerous  army  of  his  rebellious  fubje61s,  commanded 
by  fir  Robert  WePis,  *^  the  king  (we  are  informed  by  a 
"^  contemporary  hiflorian)  fparkeled  his  enemies  with 
"  his  ordinance,  flew  many  of  the  commons,  and  there- 
^^  by  gained  the  viclory  (61)."  The  train  of  field-artil- 
lery prepared  by  Edward,  A.  D.  148 1,  to  repel  a  for- 
midable invafion  threatened  by  the  Scots,  muft  have  been 
confiderable,  fince  it  required  a  great  number  of  oxen  and 
horfes  to  draw  it,  and  confifled  of  fix  or  feyen  different 
Icinds  of  cannon  (62). 

Art  of  at-       ]^Q  payt  of  the  military  art  was  more  fludied,  or  better 

foxtsf^  undeifiood,  by  the  Engliih  in  this  period,  efpecially  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  V.  than  that  of  attacking  ftrong 
places.  That  heroic  prince  had  no  opportunity  of  fight- 
ing many  battles  ;'  but  he  befieged  and  took  many  cities, 
towns,  and  cailles,  that  were  ftrongly  fortified,  bravely 
defended,  and  believed  to  be  impregnable.  Thefe  lieges 
are  defcribed  at  confiderable  length  by  two  contemporary 
hiHorians;  from  whofe  writings  the  following  very  brief 
account  of  the  modes  of  the  attack  and  defence  of  places 
in  this  period  is  coilecled  (63). 

Continued.  When  Henry  V.  had  invefted  a  city  or  town  where  he 
expecled  a  vigorous  renftance,  and  apprehended  an  at- 
tempt to  raife  the  fiege,  he  fecured  his  army  from  the 
befieged  bylines  of  contra  vallation,  and  from  the  enemy 
without,  by  lines  of  circumvallation,  ftrengthened  by 
pallifadoes,  and  fmall  t6weis  of  wood  at  proper  dif- 

(60)  Rym.    FreH.    torn   S.    p.   44'/. 

(61)  LciarM^'.'.  ColIeiSanei,  vol.  z.   p.  502. 
^   (6%)  Rym.    Feed,   t-^m     iz,    p.    140. 

(63)  See  MonareJet,  torn.  i.     Thomas  de  BImham,  fq/pm. 
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tances.  In  fummer  he  lodged  his  men  intents,  and  in 
winter  in  huts,  difpofed  in  regular  ftreets.  Approaches 
were  made  by  trenches ;  batteries  were  conftru6led,  and 
planted  with  machines  for  throwing  great  ftones,  and 
with  battering  cannon  to  make  breaches  in  the  v*^alls. 
Under  the  prote6lion  of  the  artillery,  the  ditch  was  filled 
up  with  branches  of  trees,  earth,  and  ftones.  In  the 
inean  time,  the  miners  were  employed  in  making  ap- 
proaches under  ground;  and  thefe  being  fometimes  met 
by  counterminers,  bloody  fkirmifhes  were  fought  between 
the  befiegers  and  befieged.  In  thefe  Ikirmillies  in  the 
mines  Henry  hi mfelf  frequently  engaged.  The  beiiegers 
and  befieged  annoyed  each  other  by  flights  of  quarrels 
from  their  crofs-bows,  and  by  large  bodies  of  combufti- 
ble  materials  fet  on  fire  and  difcharged  from  engines.  By 
thefe  means  Hemy  took  every  city,  town,  and  caftle  in 
France,  that  he  beiieged,  either  in  pei-fon  or  by  his  gene- 
rals, though  fome  of  them  were  defended,  with  great 
bravery,  to  the  laft  extremity. 

An  art  was  invented  on  the  continent,  and  introduced  Art  of 
into  this  ifland,  in  this  period,  w^hich,  though  it  cannot  printing. 
be  called  necellary,  is  certainly  moft  excellent  and  ufeful. 
This  was  the.  art  of  printing ;  which  hath  contributed  fo 
much  to  difpel  that  darknefs  in  which  the  world  was  in- 
volved, and  diffufe  the  light  of  religion,  learning,  and 
knowledge  of  all  kinds.  But  though  printing  hath 
thrown  much  light  on  every  other  fubje6l,  its  own  origin 
remains  in  fome  obfcurity;  and  there  have  been  many 
difputes  about  the  time  when,  the  place  where,  and  per- 
fon  by  whom,  it  was  invented.  Without  entering  into 
thefe  difputes  (in  which  Britain  is  not  concerned),  it  may 
be  fufficient  to  fay,  that,  upon  the  whole,  it  feems  moft 
probable,  that  Laurentius  Cofter,  keeper  of  the  cathedral 
of  Haerlem,  conceived  the  firft  idea  of  printing  about 
A.  D.  1430;  and  between  that  time  and  A.  D.  1440, 
when  he  died,  printed  feveral  fmall  books  in  that  city, 
with  wooden  types  tied  together  with  threads.  As  this 
art  was  likely  to  be  very  profitable,  Laurentius  kept  the 
fecret  with  great  care,  and  wiilied  to  tranfmit  it  to  his  fa- 
mily. But  this  deiign  did  not  fucceed.  For  about  the 
time  of  his  death,  John  Geinsiieich,  one  of  his  workmen, 
made  his  cfcape  from  Haerlem,  carrying  with  him,  it  is 
faid,  fome  of  his  mafter's  types,  and  retired  to  Mentz,* 
and  there  began  to  print  with  wooden  types,  A.  D.  144 1, 

being 
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being  encouraged  and  fupplied  with  money  by  John  Fuft, 
a  wealthy  citizen.     About  two  years  after  he  fettled  at 
Mentz,  John  Geinsfleich,  or  his  aififtant  John  Guten- 
berg,  invented   metal-types,    and   fet  them  in  frames; 
'  which  was  fo  great  an  improvement,   that  the  city  of 
Mentz   claimed  the  honour  of  being  the  place  wher© 
printing  was  invented  (64).    From  Haerlem  and  Mentz, 
this  noble  art  was  gradually  conveyed  to  other  cities 
of  Germany,  Italy,  France,  England,  and  other  coun- 
tries. ,  j 
In  England.      AH  oui  hiftorians  and  other  wiiters,  who  flourifhed 
in  or  near  thofe  times,  and  mention  the   introdu61ion  of 
printing  into  England,  unanimoufly,  and  without  hefi- 
tation,  afcribe  that  honour  to  Mr.  William  Caxton,  mer- 
cer and  citizen  of  London  (65).     Attempts  have  fmce 
been  made  to  deprive  him   of  that  honour,  in  favour  of 
one  Corfellis,  who,  it  is  pretended,  printed  here  fome  , 
years  before  him.     But  the  flory  of  Corfellis  is  in  many 
particulars  improbable  ;  and  there  feem  ftill  to  be  good 
reaion  to   believe   that   Mr.  Caxton  was  really  the  firft 
printer  of  England  (66).     This   modeft,  worthy,    and 
induftrious  man  hath  been  already  noticed  as  an  induflri- 
ous  biftovian  ;  he  was(  alfo  the  tranflator  of  many  books 
out   of  French  into  Englifli  ;  but  he  merited  moft  of  his 
country  by  iiitroducing  the  art  of  printing.     After  he  had 
ierved  his  apprenticefhip  to  an  eminent  mercer  in  London, 
he  went  into  the  Low  Countries,  A.  D.  1442,  as  agent 
to  the  mercers  company,  and  reiided  abroad  about  thirty 
years.     He  was  appointed  by   Edward  IV.  A.  D.  1464, 
his  ^mbaiiador  to   negotiate  a  treaty   of  commerce  with 
Philip  duke  of  Burgundy,  one  of  the  greateft  princes  in 
Europe  ;  and   when  the  lady  Margaret,  king  Edward's 
fifter,  was  married  to  Charles  duke  of  Burgundy,  A.  D. 
14.68,  he  was  greatly  favoured  and  much  employed  by 
that  active   princeis  (67).     Though   Mr.    Caxton  was 
now  about  hfty-fix  years  of  age,  being  a  man  of  great 
curiofity  and  indefatigable  induftry,  he  acquired,  *^^at 
^'  grete  charge   and  difpenfc"  (as  he  fays  hiinfelf),  fo 

(64)  See  Mecrman,  Matta're,  Marchand,  Palmer,  Ames,  8f  c.  on  the 
hiflory  of  printing. 

I6c)  See  Dr.  M.'ddlcton's  work'-,  4^0.  vol.  3,  p.  245. 

^odj   lU.  ibid.  {67)  Rjm,  F«d.  ton*.  11.  p.  591, 

complete 
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complete  a  knowledge  of  the  new  and  admired  art  of 
printing,  that  he  actually  printed,  A.  D.  147  ij,  at  Co- 
logn,  a  book  which  he  had  tranflated  out  of  the  French 
1  nto  E  ngliiTi,  called  The  Recule  of  the  Hijiories  ofTroye  ( 6  B ) . 
Having  prefented  a  copy  of  this  book  to  his  patronefs, 
the  duchefs  of  Burgundy,  for  which  he  was  well  re- 
warded, and  difpofed  of  as  many  copies  as  ht  could  on  / 
the  continent,  he  came  over  to  England,  A.  D.  1472, 
bringing  with  him  the  remaining  copies,  as  fpecimens  of 
his  fkill  in  the  art  (69).  Encouraged  by  Thomas  Mil- 
ling, abbot  of  Weftminfter,  and  others,  he  fet  up  a  print- 
ing-prefs,  A.  D.  1473,  moll  probably  in  the  almoniy 
of  Weftminfter-abbey,  where  it  is  certain  he  wrought  a 
few  years  after ;  and  from  that  prefs  he  produced,  in 
March  A.  D.  1474,  a  fmall  book  tranilated  by  himfelf 
out  of  French,  called  The  Game  at  Chefs,  which  is  the 
firft  book  we  know  with  certainty  w^as  printed  in  Eng~ 
land  (70).  From  this  time  to  his  death,  A»  D,  149 1,  he 
applied  with  fo  much  ardour  to  tranflating  and  printing, 
that  though  he  was  an  old  man,  he  publiilied  about  fifty 
books,  fome  of  them  large  volumes,  and  many  of  them 
tranflated  by  himfelf  (71).  How^  produ6live  is  incelTant 
labour,  and  how  worthy  are  fuch  men  as  Caxton  of  a 
place  in  the  hiftory  of  their  country  ? 

Though  Mr.  Caxton  was  the  firft,  he  was  not  the  only  Pinters, 
printer  in  England  in  this  period.  Theodore  Rood, 
John  Lettow,  William  Machelina,  and  Wynkyn  de 
Worde,  foreigners,  and  Thomas  Hunt,  an  Englifhman, 
printed  in  London  both  before  and  after  the  death  of  Mr. 
Caxton ;  by  whom,  it  is  probable,  the  foreigners  were 
brought  into  England,  and  employed  as  his  afriftants(72). 
A  fchoolmafter  of  St.  Alban's,  whole  name  is  not  pre- 
ferved,  fet  up  a  prefs  at  that  place ;  arid  feveral  books 
were  printed  at  Oxford  between  A.  D.  1478  and 
1485  (73)»      In  the  colophon   of   one   of  the  books 


(68)  Ames,  p.  1 — 5.  (^9)  Middleton,  p.  149. 

(70)  MiddJeton,  p.  2.49.     Ames,  p.  5. 

(71)  Id.  ibid.     See  Biographia  Britannica,  in  Caxton. 

(72)  Ames,  p.  76 — no,     Middleton,  0.240. 
in)  IcJ-  P- 135»  M3« 


printed 


/ 
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printed  there  in  the  laft  of  thefe  years^  are  the  following 
verfes  : 

Cclatos,  Veneti,  nobis  tranfmittere  libros 
Cedite,  nos  aliis  vendimus,  O  Veneti  I 

which  feem  to  indicate,  that  the  Englifli  printers  were  not 
only  able  to  anfwcr  the  demand  for  books  at  home,  but 
even  exported  fome  of  their  works  (74). 
la  Scotknd.      No  book  hath  yet  been  difcovered  printed  in  Scotland 
in  this  period.     But  it  is  highly  probably  that  the  iirft 
productions  of  the  Scottifh  pre6  perifhed  in  the  almoft 
total  deftru6lion  of  the  cathedral  and  monaftic  libraries 
at   the   Reformation.     The  Scots  had    great  intercourfe 
with  the  Low  Countries,  where  that  art  was  much  prac- 
tifed.     James  III.  was  exceedingly  fond  of  the  arts,  and 
of  artifts,  and    no  lefs   fond  of  books  ;  and  tlierefore 
could  not  but  wifh  to  introduce  this  admired  art  into  his 
dominions.     I  have  now  before   me  a  large,  beautiful, 
and  fplendid    book,  which  belonged  to  that  prince,  as 
appears    from  the  following  infcription,  in   the  hand- 
writing  of  thofe  times^  on  the  blank  leaf  fronting  the 
title-page  : — IJie  liber  pert inet  Excellerdijjlmo  et  Invi^iJJi- 
mo  Principl  Jacobo  Tertio,  Dei  gratia,    Scotorum  Regi  11- 
luftrijfimo.     A  little   below  is   the   king's   fubfcription, 
yacobus  "Tertius  i^.  in  a  veiy   ftrong  and  beautiful  hand- 
It  is  a  voluminous  fyftem  offchoiaftic  moral  philofophy, 
called   Speculum  Moralitatis   (the  Min'or   of  Morality), 
compofed  by  the  famous  Dr.  Vincentius,  conlifting  of 
278  leaves  in  large  folio,  of  very  thick  and  white  paper, 
without  fignatures,  catchwords,  P^ges,  or  folios,  beau-- 
tifully  printed  in  two  columns,  and  in  fome  places  finely 
illuminated.     At  the  end  is  this  colophon :  Viticentii  Spe- 
culi  Moralitatis  liber  fecundus,  in  quo  de  quatuor  twvijjimis 
differ  it  ur,   finit  feliciter  *  *  *,  without    printer's  name, 
place,  or  date.     But  from  the  form  of  the   letter,  the. 
great  number  of  abbreviations,  the  want  of  fignatures, 
catchwords,  and  folios,  and   fome  other  marks,  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  printed  about  A.  D.  1470,  moft  pro- 
bably at  Venice.     This  is  indeed  no  proof  that  printing 

(74)  Middlcton,  p.  i^<3> 

was 
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was  Introduced  into  Scotland  in  this  period  ;  but  it  is  a 
proof  that  James  III.  was  at  the  pains  and  expence  of 
procuring  the  moft  fplendid  and  voluminous  pioduilions 
®f  the  preis  from  foreign  countxies^ 


g  E  C  T  I  O  H     IL 

Bifiory  of  the  fine  and  pkafing  Arts  of  Sculptufe,  Paintings 
Poetry,  and  MuftCy  in  Bfitam,fr^m  A.  D.  I400  U  A.  D. 
1485. 


1 


F  the  frequent  wars  in  Which  the  people  of  Britaih  were  War  nn^ 
engaged  in  this  period  were  unfriendly  to  die  neceffary,  ^J_'^^'^^y* 
they  could  not  be  favourable  to  the  fine  and  pkafing  2j.js^" 
arts  ;  and   if  any  of  thefe  flourifhed,  it  mufl  have  been 
owing  to  fome  accidental  circumflances.     For  the  mufes 
and  the  graces  naturally  fly  from  fccnes  of  tumult  and 
devaflation,  and   delight  in  the  calm   and   fecurity  of 
national   profperity  and    peace.     A  very  brief  account, 
therefore,   of  thefe  arts,    in   this  place>  wdll  be   fuffi- 
cient. 

We  have  good  reafon   to  believe,  that  fculptors   and  sculpture 

ftatuaries  were  more  employed,  and  better  rewarded  for 

their  works,  in  this  than   in  any  former   period,  which 

mufl  have  contributed  to  the  improvement  of  their  art. 

The  followers   of  Wickliife  condemned  the  woifhip  of 

images   in  the  flrongefl  terms  ;  and  feveral  of  them  fub- 

mitted  to  fuffer  the  mofl  painful  death,  rather  than  to 

acknowledge  the  lawfulnefs  of  that  worfliip  (i).     This 

alarmed  the  clergy,  and  made  them  redouble  their  efforts 

to   infpire  the  minds  of  the  people  w^ith  a  fuperftitious 

veneration  for  images.     With  this  view,  they  not  only 

propagated  many  floi'ies  of  miracles  wTought  by  images, 

1   but  they  increafed  the  number  of  them,  and  grudged  uq 

J   expence  to  procure   fuch   as,  by  the  excellence  of  their 

!   workmanfhip,  the  beauty  of  their  appearance,  and  the 

(0  F«x,  i>.  47^,  477. 

richnels 
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richnefs  of  their  drefs,  were  likely  to  excite  the  admi- 
ration, and  inflame  the  devotion,  of  the  mukitude  to- 
wards them  (2,).  Thefe  efFoits  were  not  unfuccelsful. 
There  was  no  time  in  which  the  worfhip  of  images  more 
prevailed,  than  in  the  age  immediately  before  the  reform- 
ation ;  nor  was  there  any  thing  which  the  people  of  Eng- 
land then  relinquifhed  with  greater  reluci:ance,  than  the 
images  in  their  churches.  Thefe,  however,  were  at 
length  completely  removed  and  deftroyed  ;  which  puts 
It  out  of  our  power  to  judge  by  infpe<9:ion  of  the  degree 
of  excellence  to  which  fcutpture  had  arrived  in  this  pe- 
riod. A  few  ftatues  flill  remain  in  niches,  on  the  out- 
fide  of  fome  of  our  cathedralsy^-^rticularly  on  the  weft 
end  of  the  cathedral  of  Wells  ;  and  though  thefe  outfide 
ftatutes  were  probably  not  the  works  of  the  beft  artifts, 
they  aiford  no  unfavourable  fpecimen  of  this  art  inthofe 
times  (3). 
Ssajuc«,  The  tafte  of  adorning  fepulchral  monuments  with  fta* 

tuesj  and  figures  in  baifo  and  alto  relievo^  prevailed  as 
much,  both  in   Britain  and  on  the  continent,  in  this  as 
in  any  period  ;  and  this  tafte  procured  much  employment 
to  the  fculptor  and  ftatuary.     Many  of  thefe  monuments 
with  their  ftatues,  were  defaced  or  ruined  wkh  the  con- 
ventual churches  in  which  they  were  placed  ;  but  thofc 
on  the  monuments  in  other  churches  efcaped  much  bet- 
ter than  the  images  which  had  been  obje6ls  of  adoration  ; 
and  great  numbers  of  them  are  kill  remaining  (4).     If 
we  had  proper  drawings  and  deicriptions  of  thefe  monu- 
ments>  v/ith   their  ftatues   and  other  ornaments,    they 
would  not  appear  inferior  to  thofe  of  France,  of  which 
very   elegant  drawings  and  defcriptions  have  been  pub- 
lifhed(5).     For  we   know  with  certainty  that  Englifh 
aitifts  were  employed  in  ere6\ing  monuments  for  fome  of 
the  greateft  princes  on  the  continent.     Thomas  Colyn, 
Thomas    Holewell,  and  Thomas  Poppehow,  made  the 
alabafter  tomb  of  John  IV.  duke  of  Britanny,  in  Lon- 
don, carried  it  over,  and  ereded  it  in  the  cathedral  of 

(z)  Id.  p.  489,  &c. 

(3)  BiownWillcs  Metr.    Abb.  vol.  z.  p.  375.     War  ton  ou  Spencer, 
Tol.  i.  p.  197. 

(4)  Stiut^  vol.  3.  p.  184. 

(5)  See  MontfaucoB,  MoQumcni  Francois,  torn.  3. 

Nantes, 
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Nantes,  A.  D.  1408  (6).     We  know  alfo,  that  the  great 
Englifh  barons  of  thofe  times  expended  much  money  on 
their  monaments,  and  employed,  in    executing    them,, 
the  beft  artilts  that  could  be  found  (7).     A  few  of  thefe 
aitifts  were   foreigners  ;  but  the  greateft  number  of  them 
were  natives  of  England.     Of  the   five   aitifts  who  were 
employed  in  ere61ing  the  monument  of  Richard  Beau- 
champ  earl  of  Warwick  (who  died  A.  D.    1439),  and 
adorning   it   with   images,  four  were  Englifhmen,  viz. 
two  marblers,  one   founder,  and  one  copperfmith  ;  the 
other  artift  was   a   Dutch  goldfmith.     The  number   of 
images  adorning  this  monument  was  thirty-two,  belides 
the  great  image  of  the  earl.     Thefe  were  all  cair  of  the         / 
iineft  latten,  by  William  Auftin,    founder  of  London, 
and   gilded  with  gold,  by  Bartholomew  Lambefpring, 
the   Dutch  goldfmith  (8).     Though  the  beauty  of  this 
monument,  and  its  various  ornaments,  is  much  impaired 
by  time,  yet  fome  parts  of  it  are  in  fuch  prefeiT^tion,  as 
to  give  us   a  favourable  idea  of  the  fkill  of  thefe  artifls^ 
and  of  the  improving  ftate   of  their  feveral  arts.     This 
monument,  with  the   chapel  of  our  lady  in  St.  Mary's 
church,    Warwick,    in    which     it   was    ere6led,     coft 
248  il.  4s.  7d.  equivalent  to  24,800!.  of  our   money  at 
prefent  (9).     In  a  word,  in  an   age  when    hardly  any 
perfon  of  rank  or  wealth  died  who  had  not  a  monument 
ere61:ed  to   his  memory,  with  his  effigies,  in  free-ftone, 
marble,  or  metal  upon  it,  the  artifts  who  were  employed 
in  ere6ling  thefe   monuments,  having  fo  much  employ- 
ment, and   fo  great  encouragement-^    could  not  fail  to 
make  improvements  in  their  arts. 

The  reigning  fuperftitions  of  thofe  times,  with  the  va-  p»mtiog. 
nity  of  the  rich  and  great,  contributed  as  much  to  the 
improvement  of  painting,  as  of  the  arts  above  mentioned, 
by  furnifhing  conftant  employment,  and  good  encourage- 
ment, to  a  great  number  of  painters.  For  as  cathedral, 
conventual,  and  other  rich  churches,  wTre  crowded  with 
crucifixes  and  images,  and  their  chapels  with  fepulchral 

(5)  Rym.  Fad.  torn.  8.  p.  510. 

(7)  See  Monumenta  Weftmonfterlenfia.      Weaver's   Funeral  Monil« 
inents.     Dugdale's  Warwicklhire.     Stow's  Survey,  See.  6cc, 
'      (8)  Dugdale'sWarwickfhire,  vol.  i.  p.  445,  446. 
(9)  Dugdale's  Warwjckftiire,  vol.  i.p.  447, 

Vol.  V.  'F  f  flatuefi 
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riatues,  fo  the  walls  of  both  were  almoft  covered,  and 
their  windows  almoft  obfcured,  with  paindngs  of  various 
kinds  ;  as  pi6lurcs  of  our  Saviour,  the  Virgin  ftary,  the 
apoftles,  and  other  faints,  fcripture-hiftories,  allegorical 
and  armorial  pieces,  &c.  All  thefe  paintings  have  been 
long  ago  defboyed,  except-  a'  few  fragments  of  painted 
glafs  ;  but  we  have  fulEcient  evidence  that"  they  did  exifty 
and  that  many  of  them  were  painted  in  this  period. 
f'  John  Carpenter,  town-clerk  of  London,  in  the  reign 
^^  of  Heniy  V.  caufed,  with  great  expences,  to  be  cu- 
**  rioufly  painted  upon  board,  about  the  north  cloifter  of 
^'  Su  Paul's,  a  monument  of  Death,  leading  all  eftatesy 
*^  with  the  fpeeches  of  Death,  and  anfwer  of  every 
^^  ftate  (lo)."  This  famous  picture,  called  the  Dance 
pf  Deaih,  contained  the  figures  of  perfons  in  all  the  dif- 
ferent ranks  of  life,  in  their  proper  drefles,  and  was 
painted  in  imitation  of  one  of  the  fame  kind,  in  the 
cloifter  adjoining  to  Sf.  Innocent's  church-yard  in  Paris* 
The  French  verfes  were  tranflated  into  Englifh  by  John 
Lydgate,  the  poetick  monk  of  Bury  ( 1 1).  The  ex-- 
pence  of  painting  the  above-mentioned  monument  of 
kichard  earl  of  Warwick,  and  the  chapel,  was  confi- 
derable  j  and  thefe  paintings  were  of  different  kiilds,  and 
performed  by  different  artifts.  John  Prudde,  glazier  in 
Weftminfter,  engaged  to  glaze  the  chapel  "  with  glafs 
«^  from  beyond  the  feas,  of  the  fineft  colours,  of  blue,- 
<«^  yellow^,  red,  purpure,  fanguine,  and  violet^  and  of 
^*  all  other  colours  that  fhall  be  moft  necelfery  and  beft, 
**  to  make  rich  and  embellifh  the  matters,  images,  and 
•^  ftories,  that'  fhall  be  delivered  to  him,  by  patterns  on 
*^*  paper,  afteiwards  to  be  newly  traced  and  pi61ured  by 
^^  another  painter,  in  rich  colour,  at  his  charges  (12)/* 
It  is  not  im.prob able,  that  the  fifty-three  delineations,  il- 
iuftrating  the  hiftory  of  this  earl  of  Warwick,  by  John 
Roufe,  who  then  reiided  at  Warwick  (contained  in  a  MS. 
in  the  Cotton  library),  which  have  been  publiflied  by 
JMr.  Struttj  are  the  very  patterns  that-  were  delivered  to 
John  Prudde  to  be  painted  on  the  windows  of  the  cha- 
pel, or  that  thefe  delineations  were  copied  from  the  win- 


(10)   Stc-v's  Survey  of  London,  vol.  i.  p'  ^6\. 

{xi)   Dugdale's   St.  Paul%  p.   134.     WaIpole*s  Anecdotes  of  P 


In^y  vol.   I.   p.  71-  8vo. 
ii%)  Dasdaic'b  Watwicl«fl>ire.  vol.  i.  p.  ^^6, 
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dows  after  they  were  painted  (13).  However  this  jnay 
be,  the  glafs  and  workmanlliip  coft  108I.  equivalei  t  to 
1080I.  of  our  money  ( 14).  John  Brentwood  fteyner, 
of  London,  covenanted,  "  to  paint  fine  and  curiouily  on 
*'  the  weft  wall  of  the  chapel,  the  dome  of  our  Lord 
^^  God  Jefus,  and  all  manner  of  devices  and  imagery 
'^  thereto  belonging,  of  fair  and  lighdy  proportion  ;" 
for  which  he  was  to  receive  13L  6s.  8d.  equivalent  to 
130I.  (15)-  Chriftian  Coliburne  painter  in  London  co- 
venanted ''^  to  paint  in  moft  fine,  faireft,  and  curious 
^*^  wife,  four  images  of  ilone  ordained  for  the  new  cha- 
*^  pel  in  Warw^ick  ;  whereof  two  principal  images,  the 
*'  one  of  our  Lady,  theother  of  St.  Gabriel  the  angel; 
*^  and  two  lefs  images,  one  of  St.  Anne,  and  another  of 
*^  St.  George  :  thele  four  to  be  painted  with  the  finefc 
*'  oil  colours,  inthericheft,  fineft,  and  frefheft  clothings 
*'  that  may  be  made  of  fine  gold,  azure,  of  fine  pur- 
*'  pure,  of  fine  white,  and  other  fineft  colours  necef- 
^^  fary,  garnilTied,  bordered,  and  powdered,  in  the  fineft 
*^  and  curioufeft  wife  (16)."  We  have  no  opportunity 
of  knowing  with  what  tafte  thefe  paintings  w^re  exe- 
cuted ;  but  it  was  certainly  intended  that  they  fhould  be 
very  fine. 

Portrait-painting  had  not  yet  become  fafhionable,  and  PortraTt- 
we  hardly  hear  of  any  portraits  that  were  painted  in  this  painting. 
period,  except  thofe  of  a  few  great  princes,  prelates, 
and  nobles  (17).  As  this  branch  of  the  art, 
therefore,  was  not  much  cultivated,  it  w^as  not 
much  improved.  The  portraits  of  the  kings  and 
queens  of  England,  and  of  a  few  other  eminent  perfons 
of  thofe  times,  which  are  ftill  preserved,  have  been  exa- 
mined by  a  gentleman  of  diftinguifhed  tafte  ;  and  on  his 
authority  it  may  be  fafely  pronounced,  that  portrait-paint- 
ing in  Britain  was  then  in  a  very  imperfe61:  ft  ate  (18).  In 
the  mufaeum  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland 
lately  eftablifhed  at  Edinburgh,  by  a  royal  charter,  therfi 
is  a  portrait,  in  oil  coloui-s,  well  prefei^ved,  with  the 
following  infcription,  in  Spanifh^  at  the  bottom  :  "  The 
'^  moft  excellent  and  moft  ferene  lord  T.  George  Innes, 

(13)  See  Strutt,  vol.  3.  (14)   Dugdale,  vol.  3. 

(15)   Id.    ibid.  p.  447.  (i5)    Id.  ibid. 

(17)   Sec  Hon.  Mr.  Walpole's  Anecdotes  •£  Paigtifl^,  cb.   2,   3. 
(i8)  Id.  ibid, 

F  f  25      -  *^  a  native 
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"  a   native  of  Scotland,  minlfler-provincial  and  vlcar- 
^'  general  of  England,  cardinal^  who  fiourifhed  A.  D.- 
*'   14 1 2,    and   wrote   thofe  books."      The   books   are 
painted  near  the   top  of  the  pi6lure  on  the  fhelf,  with' 
the  fbliowihg  titles,  in  Latin  :  ''  Defcriptian  of  Jerufa- 
*^  lem  in  its  deformity — Lamentations  of  the  Holy-land 
^^  — Griefs  of  the   Virgin  Mary — Hiftory  of  the   order 
**  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  for  the  redemption  of  captives." 
The  cardinal  is  drawn  in  the  habit  of  the  order  of  the  Trinity 
('in  w-hich  he  made  a  confpicuous  figure,  as  fuperiorof  the 
convent   at  Aberdeen,  minifler-provincial  for  Scotland, 
and  at  laft   vicar-general  for  England,    Scotland,  and 
Ireland),  with  the   crofs    of  that   order    on   his   breaft, 
and   the  red    mantle  of  a   cardinal   above   his   habit. 
On  his  head  a  fmall  red  bonnet,  and  the  large  red  hat  on 
a  table  before  him.     In   his  right  hand,  extended,  he 
holds  a  pen,  in  his  left-  a  fcroll  of  paper  ;  his  eyes  are 
lifted  up,  his  face  turned  a  little  to  one  fide,  with  ftrong 
expreflions  of  intenfe  thought  and  contemplation.     This 
pi6lure  hath  probably  been  preferred  by  the  care  of  the; 
ancient  and  honourable  family  of  Innes  in  Aberdeenfliire, 
from  w^hieh  the  cardinal  was  defcended,  and  was   lately 
prefented   to  the  fociety  by  a  gentleman  of  that  family. 
If  it  w-as  really  painted  in  Spain  A.  D.   14 12,  only  two 
years  after  painting  in  oil  is  faid  to  have  been  invented  by 
John  Van  Eyck,  it  affords  another  prefumptive  proof, 
that  this  invention  is  more  ancient  than  is  commonly  be- 
lieved. 
tUnmmi-         The  illuminators  of  books  Supplied  the  place  both  of 
^°'^'^'  hiflory  and  portrait-painters  in  this  period,  and  prefent- 

us  with  the  piclures   of  many  eminent   perfons  of  both 
fexes,    and  reprefentations   of  various  tranfaclions,    in" 
miniature.     This  delicate  art  of  illuminating  was  chiefly, 
cultivated  by  the  monks,  and  carried  to  a  high  degree  of 
perfeclion.      Mfiny  beautiful  fpeeimcns  of  this  art  are 
ftill  remaining  in  the  Britifli  mufacum,  and  other  libra- 
ries *-  and  prints  of  a  coniiderable  number  of  them  have  ^ 
Beenpubliflied  by  Mr.  Strutt  (19).-     Though  thefe prints  ' 
do  not  exhibit  the  bright  and  vivid  colours  of  the  origi- 
nals, they  give  us  a  view,  not   only  of  the  perfons   and  I 
dreifes  of  our  anceflors,  but  alfo  of  their  culloms,  man-  ' 

^19)  Sec  Strutt^s  Eoclcfiaftical  and'  Civil  Antiquities  of  England. 

■ners. 
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jiers,  arts,  and  employments,  their  arms,  iliips,  houfes^ 
furniture,  &c.  and  enable  us  to  judge  of  their  fkill  in 
^drawing  and  colouring.  Their  figures  are  often  ftiff 
and  formal ;  put  their  brna,m.ents  ai;e  in  general  fine  and 
delicate,  and  their  colours  clear  and  bright,  particur^ 
larly  their  gold  and  azure.  In  fome  of  thefe  illumina^ 
tiijns  th,e  paflioas  are  ftrongly  painted.  How  ftrongly, 
for  example,  is  terror  painted  i»  the  faces  of  the  earl  of 
Warwick's  failprs,  when  they  were  threatened  with  a 
'  (hipwreck,  and  grief  in  the  countenances  of  thofe  who 
were  prefent  at  the  death  of  that  hero  (20)  ?  After  the 
introduction  of  printing,  this  elegant  art  of  illumi- 
2iating  gradually  declined,  and  at  length  was  quite  ne- 
glected. '  ' 

Geoffrey  Chaucer  and  John  Gower,  phe  illiiftrious  fa-  Poetry» 
thers  of  Engliili   poetry,  died   in  the  beginning  of  this 
period  ;  and  after  their  death,  that  pleafmg  art'evidently " 
declined  and  ianguifhed.     Of  this   their  fucceffors  feem 
to  have  been  fenfibie,  acknowledged  theni  for  their  jnaf- 
ters,  and  loaded  them  with  praifes. 

James  I.  king  of  Scotland,  an  excellent  poet,  as  wellPraifeof 
as  moft  accompliflied  prince,  concludes  his  poem  called  Ciiaucer  and 
The  King's  ^lair  with  a  kind  of  dedication  of  it  to  the  -t^^H  i^ 
piemory  of  thefe  iwo  great  poets  then  lately  dead.. 

V 

Unto  impnis  of  my  maifterls  dere, 
•  Gowere  and  Ghaucere,  that  on  the  fteppis  fatt 
Of  rethprike,  quhill  thai  were  lyvand  here. 
Superlative  as  poetis  laureate. 
In  moralitee  and  eloquence  ornate, 
i  recommend  my  buk  in  lynis  feven. 
And  eke  their  faulis  unto  the  bliffe  of  hevin  (21). 

Occleve,  who  feems  to  have  been  per fon ally  acquainted  By  Ocdeye. 
?vlth  Chaucer,  and  to  have  received   infl:ru6lions  from 
him  in  poett-y,  frequently  laments  his  death  in  very  pa- 
|h€tic  ftrains  ; 

My  dere  mr^yfter,  God  his  foul  quite, 

And  fader  Chaucer  fa)  ne  would  have  me  taught  5 


(zp)  See  Strutt,  vo|.  a.  plates  56,  58. 
\%\)  Poctkal  J^emains  of  Jar»es  1.  p.  i6?» 
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But  I  was  dule,  and  learned  lyte  or  jiaugKt. 
Alas  !  my  worthy  raayfter  honourable, 
This  londis  very  trefour  and  reehefTe, 
Deth,  by  thy  deth,  hath  harme  irreparable 
Unto  us  done  (22). 

M  L  d»  J<^h^  Lydgate,  the  poetic  monk  of  Buiy,  was  no  Icfs 

^  ^  ^*^^'  lavifh  in  his  praifes  of  Chaucer  : 

lAy  maifter  Chaucer ',    I 

And  if  I  fhall  fliortly  hym  defcrive, 

Was  never  none  to  thys  daye  alyve, 

To  reken  all,  botheof  young  and  olde. 

That  worthy  was  his  inkhorne  for  to  holde  (23), 

As  tliefe  tbxree  writers,  who  thus  celebrated  their  illus- 
trious predeceffors,  were  unqueftionably  the  beft  poets, 
of  this  period,  it  is  neceffaiy  to  give  a  brief  account  of 
their  genius  and  principal  works. 
James.  I,  ^g  James  I.  of  Scotland  was  one  of  the  mofl  accom- 
pliOied  princes  that  ever  filled  a  throne>  he  was  alfo  one 
of  the  moft  unfortunate.  After  fpending  almoft  twenty 
years  in  captivity,  and  encountering  many  diiSculties  on 
his  return  into  his  native  kingdom,  he  was  murdered  by 
barbarous  aifaffins,  in  the  prime  of  life.  In  the  monu- 
ments of  his  genius,  he  hath  been  almoft  equally  unfor- 
tunate. No  veftiges  are  now  remaining  of  his  fkill  in 
architefture,  gardening,  and  painting  ;  though _  we  are 
alTured  by  one  who  was  w^ell  acquainted  with  him,  that 
he  excelled  in  all  thefe  arts  (24).  Many  of  the  produc- 
tions of  his  pen  have  alfo  perifiied;  for  he  tells  us  him- 
felf  that  he  wrote  much  (25);  and  we  know^  of  only 
three  of  his  poems  that  are  now  extant,  viz.  Chrift's 
Kirk  of  the  Green— Peebles  to  the  Play — and  the 
King's  Quair,  which  was  lately  difcovered  by  Mr. 
Warton,  and   hath    been   publilhed    by  another  gentle- 

(^^)   Warton'p  H'ftoiy  of  Poetry^  vol.  z.  p.  41. 

(2,3)    Lydgatc's  Siege  of  Troy,   book  5. 

{24)    Scoticron   lib.    16.    cap.   30. 
(45)   King's   Qnair,   canto  i.  (Ian,  jj.         , 

y  man 


untortu 
sate. 
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jnrian  (2,6).     But   flender  as  thefe  remains  are>  they  af-- 
ford  fufficient  evidence^  tha^t  the  geniius  of  this  royal  poet 
was   UQt   inferior  to  that  of  aQy  of  his  contemporai'ies  ,;,  • 
and  that  it  was  equally  fitted  for  the  gayefl  or  .the  gravell 
ilrains. 

The  firft  of  the  abave-mentioned  poems  is  \vell  known^  Chrift^s 
and  hath  been  often  printed.     It   is  a  ludicrous  defcrip-  ICirk. 
tion  of  a  country-weddings  at  Chrift's  I^irk  in  Aberdeen- 
lliire,  which  began  with  muiic  and  dancing,  and  ended 
in  a  fray.     The  awkward  gambols  a.cd  merriment  of  the 
country-people,  and  the  comical  incidents  of  a  quarrel^ 
W'hich  enfued  between  two  young  men,  and  foon  became 
general,    with    the    ridiculous   attitudes,    a6lions,   and 
Ipeeches  of  the  combatants  (who  threatened    much,  and 
performed  little),    aje  defcribed  in  ih'ains  of  wit  and 
pleafantry  highly  entertaining  to  thpfe  who  underftand  the 
language.     The   ial^  ilanza,  which  defcribes  a  cowardly 
i)raggadochio,  who  appeared  with  ten'ible  threats,  after 
the  fray  was  ei^ided,  aijd  when  he  knew  there  w^s  no  danr 
ger^  may  be  given  as  a  fpeoimen  i 

.<5ulien  all  wes  done,  Dilc  with  ane  ai^ 

Cam  furth  to  fell  a  fuddir  (27),  ' 

Quod  he,  quhair  ar  yon  hangit  fmaix, 

Rycht  now  wald  flane  my  bruder  : 
His  wif  bad  him  ga  hame,  Gib  glaiks. 

And  fa  did  Meg  his  muder, 
He  turnit,  and  gaif  them  baith  thglr  palki$^ 

For  he  durft  ding  nane  uder. 

For  feir 
At  Chriftis  kirk  of  the  Grene  that  day. 

The  hiftorian  John  Major^  who  flouriflied  in  the  end  Peebles  to 
©f  the  fifteenth,  aad  the  beginning  of  the  lixteenth  cen-  the  Play. 
tury,  acquaints  us,  that  in  his  time  feveral  poems  which 
had  been  compgfed  by  James  I.  were  repeated  and  ad- 
mired by  the  people  of  Scotland  |  particularly  a  very 
witty  and  pleafant  fong,  which  began  w^ith  thefe  words, 
f^  Yas  fm,  &c."  and  another  with,  ''  At  Beltayn  (28)/^ 

(a6)  See  Poetical  Remains  of  James  I.  publifhed  by  William  Tytler 
#f  Woodhourelee,  Efq.     Warton's  Hift.  Poet.  Vol.  %,  p.  jag, 

(2.7)  To  kill  a  great  number. 

(2.8)  J.   Major  de  gellis  Scotorum* 

It 
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It  had  long  been  fuppofed  that  both  thefe  poems  were  h- 
retvievably  loft.  The  laft  of  them,  however,  hath  been 
lately  recovered  and  publillied,  with  this  title,  "  Pebles 
^*  to  the  play  (29)."  It  is  in  the  fame  kind  of  ftanza 
and  verfe  with  Chrift*s  Kirk  of  the  Green,  and  with  the 
fame  pleafantry  and  humour  defcribes  the  adventures  of  a 
company  of  country-people,  who  went  to  Peebles  to  fee 
the  annual  games  at  that  place.  This  amiable  prince 
feems  to  have  delighted  in  feeing  his  fubjecSls  in  their 
Sunday's  clothes,  and  in  their  hours  of  ieftivity.  The 
firft  flanza  may  be  a  fpecimen : 

At  Beltane,  when  Ilk  bodie  bownis 

To  Pebles  to  the  play, 
To  heir  the  iingen  and  the  foundis  1 

The  folace,  felth  to  fay,  j 

Be  firth  and  foreft  furth  they  found; 

Thay  graythit  tham  full  gay  ; 
.  God  wait  what  wald  they  do  that  flound. 

For  it  was  thair  feeft  day, 
Thay  faid, 

Of  Pebles  to  the  play  (30}. 

K»ne*»  The  chief  work  of  king  James  now  known,  is  the 

^^^'  poem  lately  publifhed,  called  the  King'5  Qiiair,  /.  e.  the 
king's  book,  confifting  of  197  ftanzas,  of  feven  lines 
each,  divided  into  fix  cantos.  It  was  written  in  honour 
of  lady  Jane  Beaufort,  his  beautiful  miftrefs,  afterwards 
his.  beloved  queen;  and  few  ladies  have  had  fo  fine  a 
poem  compofed  in  their  praife  by  a  royal  lover. 

Cmto  J.  In  the  firft  canto,  after  bewailing  the  uncomfortable^ 
days  and  reftlcfs  nights  he  fpent  in  prifon,  he  tells  us, 
that  one  morning  the  bell  that  rung  to  matins  feemed  to 
call  upon  him  to  tell  the  ftory  of  his  love,  which,  after 
fome  hefitation,  he  determined  to  do,  and  invoked  tlie 
aid  of  the  nine  mufes. 

Canto  1.  In  the  fecond  canto,  he  relates  his  foirowful  parting 
with  his  friends  when  he  was  very^ young,  his  capture 
and  imprifonment,  and  again  laments  ■his  lofs  of  liberty 
and  long  confinement,  in  very  aife61ihg  'iiiains.    He  then 

(-2.9)  It  ■wa';  difcevercd  by  Dr.  Percy,  and  is  publ.fhed  In  a  colledici>  of 
ft\<-iX  Scottil'h  ballad?.,  vol.  ^.  p.  1.  ■    .i  ,i.  .: 

(30}  Coiieclion  of  fcka  ScottiOt  t»allads,  vol.  %.  p.  i» 
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comes  to  the  main  fubjc61  of  his  poem,  the  ftoiy  of  his 
love ;  and  tells  u.s  that  one  morning  in  May,  as  he  was 
looking  down  from  the  window  of  his  prifon  in  Windfor 
caftle  into  the  garden  below,  liftening  to  the  love-fongs 
of  nightingales,  and  wondering  what  the  paffion  of  love 
could  be,  which  he  had  never  felt,  he  adds. 

And  therewith  keft  I  doun  myn  eye  ageyne, 
Quhare  as  I  faw  walkyng  under  the  Toure, 

Full  fecretely,  new  cumyn  hir  to  pleyne, 
The  faireft  or  the  frefcheft  zoungfloure 
That  ever  I  faw,  methought,  before  that  houre. 

For  quhich  fodayne  abate,  anon  aftert, 

The  blude  of  all  my  body  to  my  hert. 

He  then  paints  the  various  emotions  of  his  heaift,  and 
the  beauties  of  his  miftrefs,  in  ftrong  and  glowing  co- 
lours. His  invocation  of  Venus,  and  his  invitation  of 
the  nightingales  to  entertain  his  lady  with  their  fongs, 
are  finely  imagined  and  expreffed.  At  her  leaving  the 
garden,  he  funk  in|:o  tl^e  de^peil  melancholy: 

To  fene  her  part,  and  folowe  I  na  might, 
Methought  the  day  was  turnyt  into  nyt,  &c. 

^The  third  canto  proves,  that  king  James  pofTeffed  the  Cant©  3. 
moft  rare  and  neceiiary  qualification  of  ^  great  poet,  a 
lively  and  inventive  fancy.  He  imagined  that  he  was 
tran  (ported  in  a  bright  cloud  to  the  planet  Venus,  and 
admitted  into  the  palace  of  the  queen  of  love,  where  he 
beheld  all  who  had  been  the  votaries  of  that  divinity  di- 
vided into  different  clalTes,  according  to  their  different 
chara61ers  and  fortunes.  His  dcfcriptions  of  thefe  dif- 
ferent clalTes  of  lovers  difcover,  that  he  had  acquired  an 
cxtenfive  knowledge  of  mankind,  even  in  the  folitude  or 
his  prifon.  The  clerical  and  conventual  lovers,  who  had 
taken  vows  of  virginity,  are  thus  defcribed : 

And  eftir  this,  upon  yon  ftage  adoun, 
Tho'  that  thou  feis  liand  in  capis  wyde  j 

Yon  were  whilom  folk  of  leligion. 
That  from  the  warld  thaire  governance  did  hide. 

And  frely  fervit  lute  on  every  fyde, 
In^fecrete,  with  thaire  bodyis  and  thaire  gudis. 
And  lo !  why  fo,  they  hingen  down  thaire  hudis. 

Tlie 
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The  defcriptions  of  Cupid  and  Venus,  his  addrefs  to 
that  goddefs,  and  her  aniwer,  difcover  an  equal  richnefs 
of  GxprciTion  and  invention.  Venus,  after  promifing  her 
aid,  fends  him,  under  the  conducl  of  Good-Hope,  to 
Minerva  for  advice. 
Caato  4.  The  fourth  canto  contains  his  journey  to  the  palace  of 
Minerva,  his  addrefs  to  that  goddefs,  and  her  anfwer. 
Minerva,  after  queftioning  him  concerning  the  nature  of 
his  love,  and  being  convinced  by  his  anfwers  that  it  was 
of  the  moil:  fincere,  virtuous^  and  honourable  kind,  gives 
him  many  wife  advices,  and  this  amongft  others  : 

Be  trewe  and  rtieke,  and  ftedfaft  in  thy  thpt. 
And  diligent  her  mefci  to  procure, 

Not  onely  in  thy  word,  for  word  is  not, 
Bot  gif  thy  werk  and  all  thy  befy  cure 

x\ccord  thereto  ■       

Minerva  then  acquaints  him.,  that  the  faccefs  of  evcr^p 
enterprife  depended  on  the  decree  of  heaven,  which, 
amongft  men,  was  called  Fortune,  and  dire61s  him  to 

Pray  Fortune  help  ;  for  fuich  unlikely  thing 
Full  oft  about  fhe  fodeynly  dooth  bring. 

He  then  took  his  leave  of  Minerva,  and  thus  defcribes 
his  defcent  from  her  celeftial  palaCe : 

,    .    .    .    .    Als  ftraught  as  ony  lyne 
Within  a  heme,  that  fro  the  contree  dyvin^, 
Sche  percyng  throw  the  firmament  extendjt. 
To  ground  ageyne  my  fpirit  is  defcendit. 

In  thefe  two  cantos,  the  king  very  artfully  contrives  tc? 
put  feveral  fine  compliments  to  his  miftrefs,    into  the 
mouths  of  Venus  and  Minerva. 
Canto  $.         In  the  fifth  canto,  he  fets  out  in  queft  of  Fortune^ 
conduced  by    Good-Hope,    and  defcribes  the  rivers,  ' 
trees,    and  anim.als   of  the  beautiful  countay  through 
which  they  travelled,  In  very  poetical  language.     He 
found  the  goddefs  fitting   on  the  giound,  drelfed  in  a 
party-coloured  robe,  fometimes  frowning  and  fometimes 
fmiling,  with  her  wheel  before  her,  from  which  he  faw 
many  perfons  fall  headlong  into  a  profound  pit,  out  of 
which  few  of  them  emerged.     Having  implored  her  aid  - 
for  the  fuccefs  of  his  love,  fhe  encouraged  him  to  mount 

her 
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her  wheel  boldly,  to  ftand  firm,  and  hold  faft;  but,  in 
affifting  him  to  mount,  he  fays, 

.....  She  by  the  ere  me  toke 
So  earneftly,  that  therewithal!  I  woke. 

In  the  fixth  canto,  he  defcribes  the  painful  perplexity  Canto  5. 
he  was  in,  to  know  whether  what  had  palled  was  a  vain 
dream,  or  a  real  vifion,  which  could  afford  him  any  folid 
hopes.  In  this  perplexity,  he  walked  to  the  window  of 
bis  prifon,  where  "  A  turture  white  as  calk"  alighted 
upon  his  hand,  with  a  ftalk  of  gillyflowers  in  her  beak^  .  " 
which  fhe  delivered  to  him,  and  took  her  flight.  On  the 
leaves  of  the  flower  thefe  verfes  were  written: 

Awake  !  Awake !  I  bring  lufar,  I  bring 
The  newis  glad,  that  blifsful  ben  and  fure 

Of  thy  confort ;  now  lauch,  and  play,  and  (ing, 
That  art  befid  fo  glad  an  aventure ; 
For  in  the  hevyn  decretit  is  thy  cure. 

tiaving  read  thefe  verfes  a  hundred  times,  they  difpelled 
all  his  fears,  and  filled  him  with  the  moft  lively  tranf- 
ports  of  joy. 

To  thefe  fix  cantos  is  fubjoined  an  epilogue,  in  which 
he  pours  a  profufion  of  bleflings  on  every  perfon  and 
every  thing  which  had  contributed  to  the  fuccefs  of  his 
love,  and  paints  his  own  happinefs  in  the  pureft  and 
ftrongeft  colours. 

It  is  with  difficulty  I  reftrain  myfelf  from  giving  a  ful- 
ler view  of  the  long-loft  remains  of  this  mofl  amiable 
and  accompliflied  prince,  whofe  fame  hath  not  been 
equal  to  his  merits. 

Thomas  Occleve  flourilbed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V.  Occ!cv«, 
and  compofed  a  confiderable  number  of  poems  ;  but  as 
few  of  them  have  been  thought  worthy  of  publication 
in  print,  it  will  be  fufficient  to  give  his  chara6ter  as  a 
poet,  in  the  words  of  one  of  the  beft-informed  and  moft 
judicious  critics  of  the  prefent  age.  ^^  Occleve  is  a  fee- 
*^  ble  writer,  confidered  as  a  poet;  and  his  chief  merit 
*'  feems  to  be,  that  his  writings  contributed  to  propa- 
'^  gate  and  eftablifli  thofe  improvements  in  our  language 

'^  which   were   now  beginning  to  take  place. His 

*^  works  indicate  a   coidnefs   of  genius,  and,   on   the 

"  "  w^hole. 
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*■'  whole,  promife  no  gratification  to  thofe   who  feek  for 
^*  invention  and  fancy  (31)." 
Lydgatc.  John  Lydgate,  a  monk  in  the  great  Benediftine  mo- 

naftery  at  St.  Edmundlbury,  was  by  far  the  molt  volu- 
minous, and,  in  fome  refpe6b5  the  beft  poet  of  this 
period.  He  compofed  verfes  on  a  great  variety  of  fub- 
je6ls,  and  many  different  occafions.  His  principal 
works,  which  have  been  printed,  vi^ere  thefe  four — The 
Lyfe  of  our  Lady — The  Fall  of  Princes — The  Siege  of 
Thebes,  and — The  Deftru61ion  of  Troy.  Of  thefe 
and  Lydgate's  other  poems,  the  reader  will  find  a  fatif- 
facl:ory  account,  with  many  fpecimens,  in  the  excellent 
work  quoted  beloy;  (32).  The  chief  excellencies  of 
this  poet  were,  the  fmoothnefs  of  his  verlification,  and 
the  ftrength,  beauty,  and  copioufnefs  of  his  defcripti- 
ons,  in  which  he  abounds  ;  but  he  feems  to  have  been 
inferior  to  his  contemporary  king  James,  in  originality, 
and  the  powers  of  invention.  Lydgate  was  not  only  a 
good  poet,  but  alfo  a  general  fchplar,  acquainted  with 
all  the  learning  of  the  times  in  which  he  flourifhcd ;  and 
it  is  no  fmall  reproach  to  thofe  times,  that  he  died  ir^ 
his  monaftery,  at  an  advanced  age,  without  ever  having 
received  any  preferment. 
Othe?  Several  other  poets,  or  rather  verfifiers,  appeared  in 

poets.  this  period  ;  but  they  are  not  entitled  to  a  place  in  ge- 
neral hiftory.  I  am  fully  convinced,  that  the  ppem^ 
pubiifhed  a  few  years  ago,  under  tht  name  of  Thomas 
Rowlie,  confeffbr  to  William  Canning,  the  famous  mer- 
chant of  Briftol,  were  neither  written  by  that  gentleman, 
nor  by  any  other  perfon,  in  this  period.  It  is  impoifi- 
ble,  however,  to  perufe  thefe  poems,  without  lamenting 
the  untimely  fate  of  the  unhappy  youth  who  was  their 
real  author. 
MzTtid  As  martial  muflc  was   much  ufed  and   cultivated  in 

Btiufic.  this  period,  it  is  probable  that  it  was  improved;  but  of 
the  particulars  of  thefe  improvements  we  have  no  cer- 
tain information.  The  band  which  attended  Heniy  V. 
in   France,  coniifted  of  ten  clarions,    and  many  other 


(31)  Warton's  Hiftory  of  Englifii  Psetry,  vol.  z.  p.  38. 
i^i)  Id.  ibid,  p.  51 — 100. 
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inftruments,    and  played  ari  hout   every  morning,  and 
another  every  evening,  at  the  king's  head-quarters  (33). 

Church  mufic  was   cultivated  with  as  much  care  andChttTch 
diligence   in   this  as  in  any  preceding  period.     As  the"^"^^- 
dergy  endeavoured  to  captivate  the   eyes  of  the  people 
by  the  magnificence   of  their   churches,   the   beauty  of 
their  paintings  and  images,  the  fplendour  of  their  dreff- 
cs,  the  pomp  of  their  proceifions,  &c,  j  fo  they  endea- 
voured to  charm  their  ears  by  the  Iweetnefs  of  their  mu- 
fic;  efpecially  in  cathedral   and   conventual   churche^s^ 
and  in  the  chapels  of  kings,  prelates,  and  great  barons, 
where  the  fervice  was  daily  fung  by  numerous  bands  of 
men  and  boys,  to  the  found  of  organs.     This  made   it 
neceffary  for  all  who   aiftfted  in  performing  the  public 
offices  of  the  churchy  to  acquire  a  competent  knowledge 
of  mufic,  and  caufed  thofe  who  excelled   in  that  art  to 
be  much  admired  and  well  rewarded. 

Church  mufic  was  not  merely  pra61ifed  as  an  ait,  bivt  Studied  m 
the  theory  of  it  was  ftudied  as  a  feienee,  in  this  period,*  ^'^'^^^^* 
It  was  one  of  the  four  fciences  which  conftituted  the 
quadriviumof  the  fchools;  and  was  ftudied  with  great- 
er attention  than  any  of  the  other  three,  v/hich  were, 
arithmetic,  geometry,  and  aftronomy.  A  confiderable 
number  of  the  youth  vt^ho  \vere  educated  for  the  church 
made  muiic  their  principal  ftudy  at  the  univerfities,  in 
order  to  obtain  the  academical  honours  of  bachelors  and 
do6lors  of  mufic  ;  becaufe  thofe  who  obtained  thefe 
honours  were  almoft  certain  of  preferment.  Thomas 
Saintwix,  do6^or  of  mufic,  for  example,  was  appoint- 
ed provoft  of  King's  college^  in  Cambridge,  by  its 
founder,  Henry  VI.  A.  D.  1463  (34). 

Harmony  was  now  fuperadd^d  to  the  melody  or  plain  counter- 
chant  of  the  ancient  church.  Counterpoint  was  invent-  point, 
ed,  though  it  was  very  imperfectly  underftood.  This 
new  art,  as  it  may  be  called,  furnifhed  an  ample  field 
for  exercifing  the  genius  and  indulhy  of  mufical  ftu- 
dents ;  and  this  was  the  chief  fubje61:  of  their  ftudies. 
A  great  number  of  tra6ls  on  counterpoint  were  writtea 
in  England  and  other  countries  in  this  period,  of  which 


(33)  Monftrelet.  lib.  a.  ch.  2,17. 

(34)  Rjm.  Fged.  torn,  21.^.510. 
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ths  greateft  part  are  loft.  Many  pieces  of  this  new  mu- 
iic  were  compofed  for  the  church,  but  veiy  few  of  them 
have  been  preferved  (35).  The  honour  of  inventing 
counterpoint  is  afcribed  to  the  Englifli  by  John  Tin6^or, 
one  of  the  beft  visiters  on  mufic,  in  this  period.  ^^  Of 
*'  which  new  art  ffays  he),  as  I  may  call  it,  viz.  coun- 
*'  terpoint,  the  fountain  and  origin  is  faid  to  have  been 
''  among  the  Englifhi,  of  W'hom  Dunftable  was  the 
*'  chief  or  head  (36)."  In  thefe  words,  the  invention 
of  counterpoint  is  afcribed  to  the  Englifh,  but  not  to 
Dunftable,  who  is  only  faid  to  have  been  at  the  head  of 
the  Englilli  muficians  of  his  time,  of  which  there  is 
fufficient  evidence  ftill  remaining  (37).  John  Dunftable, 
famous  for  his  fuperior  fkill  in  aftronomy  and  mufic, 
flouriflied  in  the  former  part  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
and  died  in  London  A.  D.  1458.  Tin6lor,  who  flou- 
riflied in  the  fame  century,  could  not  be  ignorant  that 
counterpoint  was  invented  before  the  birth  of  Dunftable. 
It  is  not  improbable,  that  what  Giraldus  Cambreniis  had 
written  concerning  the  natural  harmony  pra61ifed  by  the 
people  of  Wales  and  the  north  of  England  in  his  time, 
gave  rife  to  the  report  that  counterpoint  was  invented  in 
England  (38). 
Studied  by  Church  mufic  was  not  only  admired  and  ftudied  by 
the  laity,  the  clergy,  but  it  was  one  of  the  moft  pleafing  amufe- 
mcnts  of  the  laity,  and  was  cultivated  with  diligence 
and  fuccefs  by  perfons  of  the  higheft  rank.  Henry  V. 
was  an  admirer  of  church  mufic,  and  amufed  himfelf 
with  playing  on  the  organ  (39).  His  contemporary, 
James  I.  of  Scodand,  was  a  capital  performer  on  the  or- 
gan, and  even  compofed  feveral  pieces  of  facred  mufic 
for  the  ufe  of  the  church  (40).  James  III.  being  no 
lefs  fond  of  mufic  than  of  the  other  fine  arts,  invited 
the  moft  famous  muficians  to  his  court,  and  loaded  them 
with  favours.     Sir  William  Rogers,  a  mufician,  was  one 


(35)  See  Dr.  Burney's  Hiftory  of  Mufic,  vol.  a.   c.  4,  5.     Sir  John 
Hawkins:,  vol.  3. 

(36)  Burney,  vol.  a.  p.  450.  (37)  Id.  Ibid.  p.  405 — 412. 
(38)  SccvoJ.  3.  (39)   Thomas  de  Elmham,  p.  la. 
(40)  Scoticron,  I.   16.  c.   a8.     Alcffandio  Taffbni,  Pcnfieri   Diverii, 

lib.  10. 
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i>f  his  lix  rinhappy  favourites  who  were  put  to  death  at 
Lauder;  A.  D.  1482(41).  Ferrerius,  an  Italian,  who 
wrote  the  hiftory  of  this  prince,  acquaints  us,  that  he 
liad  converfed  with  feveral  celebrated  muficians  in  Italy, 
vv'ho  fpoke  in  high  terms  of  the  excellence  of  Scotch 
Kiufic,  and  the  munificence  of  James  III.  in  whofe 
tourt,  they  told  him,  they  had  been  educated  (42). 
Thefe  muficians  had  probably  belonged  to  tliat  nume- 
rous choir  v/hich  ki^g  James  efiablifhed  in  the  chapel 
6f  his  palace  in  the  caftle  of  Stirling,  and  had  reau'n- 
ed  into  their  own  country  after  the  death  of  their  royal 
patron,  and  carrried  with  them  the  knowledge  of  the 
Scotch  mnfic.  Not  only  the  kings,  princes,  and  pre- 
lates, but  all  tht  great  and  opulent  barons  of  thofe 
times,  had  magnificent  chapels  in  their  caftles,  furnifh- 
ed  with  organs,  muficians,  and  fingers  ;  and  thefe  no- 
bles, with  their  friends  and  families,  attended  tire  fer- 
,  vices  of  the  church  performed  in  their  chapels,  as  agree- 
able entertainTnQients  as  well  as  axSls  of  devotion"  (43). 

The  people  of  Britain  have  in  all  ages  delighted  in  Secular  " 
fecular  or  focial  mulic  It  is  a  fufficient  proof  of  this,  m^^ic.  ^ 
amongft  many  others  that  might  be  given,  that  the  pro- 
feffors  of  tliat  art,  the  fcalds  and  minftrels,  were  the  fa- 
vourites of  the  great,  and  the  idols  of  the  people,  for 
Jnany  ages.  But  long  and  great  profperity  had  the  fame 
effedi  upon  thefe  minftrels,  that  it  .hath  uniformly  had 
On  every  Order  of  men.  It  fwelled  their  numbers  be- 
yond all  due  proportion,  increafed  their  avarice,  inflam- 
ed their  pride,  and  corrupted  their  m.anners,  and  at 
length  loft  them  that  public  favour  which  they  had  long 
enjoyed.  But  though  the  minftrels  began  to  decline  in 
their  credit  in  the  prefent  period,  and  were  neither  fo 
highly  honoured,  nor  fo  richly  rewarded,  as  they  had 
formerly  been ;  yet  fuch  of  them  as  excelled  in  their 
art  were  ftili  much  refpe6led.  Not  only  all  our  kings, 
but  almoft  all  the  nobility  and  men  of  fortune,  had 
bands  of  thefe  fecular  muficians  or  minftrels  in  their 
.fervice,  who  refided  in  their  families,  and  even  attended 


(41)  See  p,  174.  ^  (4%)  Ferrerii  Hift. 

j(.43)  See  the  Northumberland  Family-book,  p.  3x3,  3-214.  367-^377. 
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them  in  their  journies,  for  their  amufemeiit.  Thefe  do- 
meftic  minftrels,  befides  their  board,  clothing,  and 
wages,  which  they  received  from  their  mafters,  were  per- 
miued  to  perform  in  rich  monafteries,  and  in  the  caftles 
of  other  barons,  upon  occafions  of  feftivity,  for  which 
they  were  handfomely  rewarded  (44).  Edward  IV. 
A.  D.  1469,  on  the  complaint  of  Walter  Haliday,  and 
his  other  minftrels,  that  many  ignorant  diforderly  per- 
fons  alfumed  the  name  of  minftrels,  and  brought  the 
profeflion  into  difgrace,  '^  gave  and  granted  ?  licence 
*^  unto  Walter  Haliday,  John  Cufi",  Robert  Marfhall, 
"  Thomas  Grane,  Thomas  Calthorne,  William  Cliff, 
♦^  William  Chriftian,  and  William  Eynefham,  his  min- 
*^  ftrels,  and  their  fucccffors,  to  be  one  body  and  co- 
**  minality,  perpetual,  and  capable  in  law (45)."  fid- 
ward,  by  the  fame  charter,  gave  ample  powers  to  this 
mufical  corpoiaiion,  for  corre6ling  the  diforders,  and 
regulating  the  affairs,  of  the  minftrels.  But  this  infti- 
tution  neither  corrected  the  diforders,  nor  retrieved  the 
reputation,  of  this  fraternity. 
Much  ©i:*  Many  of  the  poems,  fongs,  and  ballads,  that  were 
it  loft.  fung  by  the  minftrels  and  people  of  this  period,  have 
undoubtedly  perifhed ;  but  a  coniiderable  number  of 
'them  have  been  preferved  and  publifhed  (46).  Ther 
are  of  very  different  degrees  of  merit,  and  written  on  a 
great  variety  of  fubje6ls ;  fome  of  them  calculated  to 
entertain  the  great,  and  others  to  divert  the  vulgar- 
But  though  the  words  of  thefe  poems  are  preferved,  the 
tunes  to  which  many  of  them  were  originally  fung  are 
now  unknown  ;  and  the  moft  diligent  inquirers  have 
been  able  to  difcover  only  a  veiy  few  fpecimens  of  the 
popular  mufic  of  this  period  (47). 
Secular  The  fecular  mufic  of  Scotland  was  greatly  improved 

mufic  of     2t  this  time,  not  by  the  elToits  of  profefled  muficians, 

(44)  Warton  Hid.   Poet.    vol.    i.   p.  91.      Northumberland  Book, 

P-  339- 

(45)  Rym.  Fosd.  torn.  ii.  p.  64Z. 

(46)  See  Reliquesof  ancient  Poetry,  Ramfay's  Evergreen,  and  other 
colle£lions. 

{47)  Sir  John  Hawkins,  vol.  3.  p.  a— 17.    Dr.  Burney,   vol.   2. 
p.405— 4u. 
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W  by  the  ingenuity  of  one  of  her  monarchs,  James  I.  ?^°^_^^^^j 
who  feems  to  have  been  born  to  excel  in  every  art  and  'J^  j^Ves  I, 
fciellce  to  which  he  applied  his  mind.  Walter  Bovver^ 
abbot  of  Inch-colm,  who  was  intimately  acquainted 
with  that  prince^,  allures  us^  that  he  excelled  all  man- 
kind, both  in  vocal  and  inftrumental  mufic  :^  and 
that  he  played  on  eight  ditferent  inftruments  (which  he 
names),  and  efpecially  on  the  harp,  with  fuch  exquifite 
lldll,  that  he  feemed  to  be  infpired  (48).  King  James  was 
not  only  an  excellent  performer,  but  alfo  a  capital  compof- 
er,  both  of  facred  and  fecular  mufic ;  and  his  fame  on  that 
account  was  extenfive,  and  of  long  duration.  Above 
a  century  after  his  death,  he  was  celebrated  in  Italy  as 
the  inventor  of  a  new  and  pleafing  kind  of  melody, 
which  had  been  admired  and  imitated  in  that  country. 
This  appears  from  the  following  teftimony  of  Aleffandro 
Taflbni,  a  wi'iter  who  was  well  informed,  and  of  un- 
doubted credit  :  '^  We  may  reckon  among  us  mo- 
<^  derns,  James  king  of  Scotland,  who  not  only 
*'  compofed   many  facred   pieces  of  vocal    mufic,  but  ^ 

<«  alfo  of  himfelf  invented  a  new  kind  of  mufic, 
*'  plaintive  and  melancholy,  different  from  all  other  ; 
-««  in  which  he  hath  been  imitated  by  Carlo  Ge- 
^'^  fualdo,  prince  of  Venofa,  who,  in  our  age,  hath 
*'  improved  mufic  with  new  and  admirable  inven- 
*^  tions  (49)-"  As  the  prince  of  Venofa  imitated 
king  James,  the  other  muficians  of  Italy  imitated 
the  prince  of  Venofa.  '^  The  moft  noble  Carlo 
«^  Gefualdo,  the  prince  of  muficians  of  our  age,  in- 
^'  troduced  fuch  a  ftyle  of  modulation,  that  other 
<^^  muficians  yielded  the  preference  to  him ;  and  all 
i"  fingers  and  players  on  ftringed  inftruments,  laying 
<^  afide  that  of  others,  every  where  embraced 
"  his  (50)."  All  the  lovers,  therefore,  of  Italian  or 
of  Scotch    mufic,    are  much  indebted  to  the  admirable 


(48)  Scotkron.  lib.   i6.  c.  i8. 

(49)  Aleffand.  Taff.  Pcnfieri  Divcrfi,    lib.   lo.     Sir   John    Hawkins, 
vol.  4.  p.  5,  6. 

(50)  Sir  John  Hawkins,  vol.  3.  p.  2,12. 
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genius  of  king  James  I.  who,  in  the  gloom  and  fo- 
litude  of  a  prifon,  invented  a  new  kind  of  muiic, 
plaintive  indeed,  and  fuited  to  his  fituation,  but  at 
the  fame  time  fo  fweet  and  foothing,  that  it  hath 
given  pleafure  to  millions  in  every  fucceeding 
age  (51). 

(51)  For  a  more  complete  account  of  Scotch  mufic,  fee  Mr.  Tytlcr's 
<!ifrertatio«  fubjoincd  to  his  edition  of  the  Poetical  Remains  of  James  I. 
Sdinkurgh,  1785,  • 
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^he  Hiftory,  of  Commerce^  Coin,  and  Shipping  in  Great 
Britain,  from  the  acceffion  of  Henry  W .  A.  D.  I399> 
to  the  acce/fton  of  Henry  Vll.  A    D.   1485. 

X  HE  commerce  of  Great  Britain  hath  at  all  times importtac^ 
been  an  obje6l  of  great  importance,  and  hath  contri-ofcom- 
buted  fo  much  to  the  power  and  riches,  to  the  comfort  "^^^ce, 
and  happinefs,  of  its  inhabitants,  that  the  ftate  and  pro- 
grefs  of  it  merits  our  attention  in  every  period,  and  is  not 
unworthy  of  a  place  in  general  hiftory.     Triumphs,  con- 
quefts,  and  vidiories,  excite  a  more  lively  joy  at  the  time 
when  they  are  obtained,  and  make  a  greater  figure  in  the 
page  of  hiftory,  than  the  peaceful,  lilent  adventures  of 
the  merchant  :  but  if  they  do  not,  in  the  iffue,  contri- 
bute to  increafe  the  Ihips   and  failors,  and  to  extend  the 
trade  of  fuch  a  country  as  Britain,  they  are  of  little  or  no 

G  %  %  utility. 
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utility,  if  tliey  are  not  pernicious.  Such  were  the  cele- 
brated vi6iories  obtained  by  the  Englifh  in  France,  un- 
der their  heroic  king,  Heniy  V. ;  almoft  equally  ruinous 
to  the  vi61:ors  and  the  vanquiilied. 
©bftruai-  The  trade  of  Britain  met  with  many  obftru6lions  in  the 
©ns  of  trade,  prefent  period,  wiiich  greatly  retarded  its  ^rogrefs  and 
cxtenfion.  The  martial  fpirit  that  reigned  in  both  the 
Britifli^- nations, with  the  foreign  or  domellic  wars  m 
which  they  were  aimoft  conilantly  engaged,  formed  the 
greateft  of  thefe  obfiru6lions.  In  fuch  turbulent  times,^ 
commerce  could  not  iiourifh,  when  war  was  .the  only 
honourable  occupation,  the  merchant  was  defpifedy  his 
perfon  and  property  were  unfecure,  and  expofed  to  many 
dangers  both  by  fea  and  land.  As  our  kings  had  few 
fhips  of  their  owH>  whenever  they  had  occafionfor  a  fleet, 
to  fight  their  enemies  or  tranfporfe  their  armies,  they 
prelTed  into  their  fervice  all  the  fhips  as  well  as  all  the 
failors  that  could  be  found  ;  which  put  a  total  ftop  to 
trade.  Thus,  to  give  one  example  out  of  many,  Henry 
V.  at  his  firft  invafion  of  France,  A.  D-  1415,  prelTed 
ail  the  fhips  in  the  ports  of  England,  of  twenty  tons  and 
upwards,  to  tranfport  his  army,  &c.  to  the  continent  ( i ). 
Even  thofe  who  were  engaged  in  trade  had  imbibed  fo 
much  of  the  martial,  ferocious  fpirit  of  the  times,  that 
they  frequently  a6t:ed  aspirates  ;  and  when  theymetwith 
fhips  of  inferior  force,  they  feized  or  plundered  them, 
without  diMnguifhing  between  friends  and  foes.  This 
obliged  the  mariners  of  othei-  nations  and  their  fbve- 
reigns  to  make  loud  complaints  to  the  court  of  England  ; 
and  when  they  could  not  obtain  redrels  (which  was  often 
the  cafe),  they  were  compelled  to  make reprifals,  which 
increafed  the  dangers  of  navigation,  and  interrupted  the 
intercourfe  between  countries  that  wei'e  not  at  war  ( 2) .  It 
was  com_mon  for  the  kings  of  England  and  other  princes, 
in  this  period,  to  giant  letters  of  marque  to  a  lingle  mer- 
chant, empowering  him  to  make  reprifals  on  the  fubje6l3 
of  ^  ftate  with  which  they  were  at  peace,  till  he  was  in* 
dcmnified  for  the  loifes  he  had  fuftained  from  the  fubje^ls 
of  thatftate(3).  Befides  this,  both  the  Baltic  and  the 
Britifn  leas  were  infefted  with  pirates,  who  feized  and 

(i)  Rym.    Feed,    forrt.    9.'  jr.   218. 

(2)  See  Hakluyi's  Voyatje^,  .vol.    i.    p,  154— '•ISO.     Rym  Feed,  torn: 
S.  p.  '^69.  273-— 2.76.  Z84,  187. 

(3)  Id.    ibid.  p.  <?5.  755.  773. 
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plundered  the  flilps  .of  all  nations  without  diftin61ion.« 
Neither  the  merchants  nor  the  Icgiilators  of"  this  period 
entertained  juft  ideas  .of  trade,  or  of  the  moft  ctTe6lual 
means  of  promQting  it ;  and  we  may  reckon  the  mono-' 
polizJRg  fpirit  of  the  former,  and  the  imprudent  regula- 
tions of  the  latter,  among  the  impediments  that  obftru^t- 
ed  its  progrefs.  The  Bvitifli  merchants  confidered  all 
foreigners  who  came  amongft  them  for  the  fake  of  trade 
as  interlopers  and  enemies  ;  and,  at  their  inftigation,  the 
legiilature  laid  them  under  refl:ri61ions  that  were  hardly 
tolerable.  It  w^s  exia61ed  by  the  parliament  of  Englandy 
— '^  That  all  foreign  merchants  fhould  lay  out  all  the  mo- 
^^  ney  they  received  for  the  goods  they  imported,  in  Eng- 
*^  lifh  merchandi£e  tp  be  exported — That  they  l"hould  not 
■^  carry  out.  any  gold  or  filver  in  coin,  plate,  or 
''  bullion,  under  the  penalty  of  forfeiture — That  they 
*^  fhould  fell  all  the  goods  they  imported  in  the  fpace  of 
5'  three  months — That  one  merchant  ftranger  fhould  not 
^^  fell  any  goods  in  England  to  another  merchant-ftran^ 
.«c  ggj. — That  when  a  foreign  merchant  arrived  in  any  port 
^^  or  town  in  England,  a  fufficient  hoft  Ihould  be  af-- 
5'  figned  hin>,  with  whom  he  fhould  dwell,  and  no 
^'  where  elfe  (4)."  The  parliaments,  both  of  England 
and  Scotland,  made  many  laws  againft  the  exportatioi^ 
of  gold  and  filyer  in  any  fliape,  or  on  any  account ;  not 
refle61ing,  that  if  the  balance  of  trade  was  againft  them^ 
that  balance  muft  be  paid  in  thefe  precious  metals,  in 
fpite  of  all  the  laws  that  could  be  rnade  againft  it,  and 
that  thefe  laws  could  ferve  no  other  purpofe  but  to  per^ 
plex  and  diftrefs  the  merchant. 

But  the  ifland  of  Britain  is  fo  favourably  ljtua|:ed  for  Retarded  its 
trade,  and  the  love  of  gain  is  fp  ftrong  and  general  a  paffion  P^°sreis. 
in  the  human  mind,  that  all  thefe  obftru6lions,  though  they 
retarded,  did   not  wholly  prevent  the  progrefs  of  com- 
merce in  this  period,  as  will -appear  from  the  fequel. 

Henry  IV.  being  ^  wife  prince,  and  knowing  the  great  ^°!^"^*'^* 
importance  or  commerce,  pvomoted  it  as  much  as  the 
unfettled  ftate  of  his  affairs  permitted.  After  tedious  ne- 
gotiations, he  put  an  end  to  the  difputes  and  mutual  de- 
predations that  had  long  prevailed  between  the  Englifli 
merchants  and  mariners,  and  thofe  of  the  Hanfe  towns 

(4)  Statutes,  4tb  Henry  IV.  c.  ?$.      5th  Henry  IV,  c.  ^y  &c- 
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of  Germany,  and  of  the  fea-port  towns  of  Pruffia  and 
Livonia,  fubje61:  to  the  grand  mafter  of  the  Teutonic  or- 
der of  knights,  who   then  poffefTed  thefe  two  laft  coun- 
tries.    Both  parties  made  loud  complaints,  and  gave  in 
high  eftimates  of  the  damages  they  pretended  they  had 
fuftained ;  and  it  required  lortg  difcuffipns  to    afcertain 
the  juftice  of  thefe  eftimates.     At  length  it  was  agreed, 
A.  D.   1409,  that  Henry  fhould  pay    15,955  gold  no- 
bles to  the  grand  mafter,  and  416  of  the  fame  to  the  con- 
fuls  of  the  city  of  Hamburg,  as  the  balance  againft:  his 
fubje6ls  (5).     Among   other  claims,  the    German   and 
Pruffian  merchants  demanded  damages  for  fome  hun- 
dreds  of  their  countrymen,  who  had  been  thrown  over- 
board and  drowned   by  the   Englifh.      To  this  claim 
Henry  made  anfwer—"  That  when  w^e  fhall  be  adver- 
**  tifed  of  the   number,  ftate,  and  condition  of  the  faid 
*■'  parties  drowned,  we  will  caufe  fuffrages  and  prayers, 
^^  and  divers   other   holefome   remedies,  profitable  for 
"  the  fouls  of  the  deceafed,  and  acceptable  to  God  and 
^'  men,  to   be  ordained  and  provided  ;  upon  condition, 
*^  that,  for  the  fouls  of  our  drowned  countrymen,  there 
**  be  the  like  remedy  provided  by  you  (6)."      Thefe 
tranfa6lions  exhibit  a  ftrange  mixture  of  barbarity  and 
fuperftition,  which   too  much  prevailed  in  the  times  we 
Companies  are  now  defcribing. 

of  fordgn-  Though  the  diflike  of  the  Englifh  to  merchant-ftran- 
g^rs  continued  through  the  whole  of  this  period,  and 
They  were  expofed  to  frequent  infults,  and  fubjecled  by 
law  to  various  hardfhips;  yet  feveral  companies  of  them 
were  fettled  in  London  and  other  places,  under  the  pro- 
te^lion  of  royal  charters.  The  German  merchants  of  the 
fteel-yard  formed  one  of  the  moft  ancient,  opulent,  and 
powerful  of  thefe  companies,  being  a  branch  of  the  great 
commercial  confederacy  of  the  Hanfe  towns  in  Germany 
and  Pruffia.  This  company  had  been  highly  favoured 
by  Henry  III.  who  by  his  charters  conferred  upon  it 
various  privileges  and  exemptions  which  were  confirmed 
by  his  fucceilbrs,  both  in  the  laft  and  prefent  period. 
Tkefe  privileges  are  not  diftin(9:ly  known  ;  but  it  plainly 
appears,  that  they  were  exempted  fiom  contributing  to 
fubfidies,  tenths,  and  fifteenths,  and  weve  not  fubje6te4 

(5)  Rym.  Feed.  torn.  8.  p.  6oi,  592, 

(6)  piaklujt,  vol.   i^  p.    177, 
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to  the  additional  duties  impofed,  from  time  to  time,  on 
goods  exported  and  imported;  paying  only  the  ancient 
cuftoms  agreed  upon  at  the  time  of  their  eftablifhment, 
which  were  very  fmall(7).  It  is  not  to  be  wondered, 
therefore,  that  the  Englifh  merchants  were  not  very  fond 
of  a  company  of  foreigners  fcated  in  the  metropolis,  and 
enjoying  greater  advantages  in  trade  than  themfelves. 
This  company  had  houfes  in  other  towns,  particularly 
at  Lynn  and  Bofton,  and  preferred  their  privileges,  with 
fome  interruptions,  almoft  a  century  after  the  conclufion 
of  this  period  (8).  Companies  of  merchants  of  Venice, 
Genoa,  Florence,  Lucca,  and  Lombardy,  were  alfo  fet- 
tled in  England,  chiefly  in  London,  prote6ted  by  royal 
charters,  and  managed  the  trade  of  the  ftates  and  cities 
to  which  they  belonged  (9).  In  a  word,  a  great  part  of 
the  foreign  trade  of  England  was  ftill  in  the  hands  of  thefe 
companies  of  merchant-ftrangers. 

The  merchants  of  the  ftaple,  as  they  were  called,  were  Merchaatt 
formed  into  a  corporation,  or  trading  company,  about  **{"  ^^*  ^^*° 
the  beginning  of  the  preceding  period.     The  conftitution  ^  ^* 
and  defign  of  that  once  rich  and  fiourifliing  company  hath 
been  already  defcribed(  10).  It  ftill  fubfifted,  and  though 
it  had  met  with  fome  difcouragement,  was  not  inconh- 
dcrable.     This  company  paid  no  lefs  for  the  cuftoms  of 
the  ftaple  commodities  of  wool,  woolfels,  woollen  cloth, 
leather,  tin,  and  lead,  it  exported,  A.  D.   1458,  than 
68,000 1:  containing  as  much  filver  as  136,0001.  of  our 
money;  which  is  a  fufficient  proof  that  its  dealings  were 
then  exteniive  (11):     They  were  ftn6lly  bound  by  their 
charter,  and  by  law,  to  carry  all  the  goods  they  exported 
to  the  ftaple  at  Calais;  and  to  land  them  at  any  other  port 
was  made  felony  by  a6l  of  parliament,  A.  D.  1439  (12). 
The  corporation  or  company  of  the  ftaple  was  originally 
compofed  of  foreigners;  but  by  degrees  fome  Englifh 
merchants  were  admitted  into  it,  as  being  fitteft  for  ma- 
naging their  affairs  in  England,  to  which  branch  of  the 
bufmefs  the  Englifh  were  confined. 

(7)  See  Anderfon's  Hiftory  of  Commerce,  vol,  i.  p.  iii.  ir^.  lao. 
119.  240.  279.  z82.  '  * 

(8)  W.  ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  291,  418. 

(9)  Id.  ibid.  p.  231.  235,  236.  240.  243.  301. 

(10)  See  vol.  4.  book  4.  ch.  5.  (11)  AnderfoD,  y.  I.  p»  27^* 
(u)  Statutes,  i8th  Htn.  VI.  e.  ig. 
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Brother-  The  moft  ancient  company  of  Englifli  merchants,  of 

Thomas  ^^'  ^^'^^^  there  is  any  trace  in  hiftory,  was  eftablifhed  about 
the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  was  called — The 
Brotherhood  of  St.  Thomas  Becket — in  honour  of  that  cele- 
brated Englilli  faint.     The  defign  of  that  company  was 
to  export  the  woollen  cloth,  which  about  that  time  began 
to  be  manufa6lured  in  confiderable  quantities  iu  Eng- 
land; and  as  that  manufa6i:ure  increafed,  the  trade  of  the 
brotherhood  alfo  increafed.     Henry  IV.  A.  D.  1406,  in- 
corporated this  fociety  by  a  charter,  regulating  their  go- 
vernment and  their  privileges.     By  this  charter,  any  mer- 
chant of  England  or  Ireland,  who  delired  it,  was  to  be 
admitted  into  the  company,  on  paying  a  fmall  fine.     As 
this  fociety  was  compofed  of  the  native  fubje6fs  of  the 
kings  of  England,  it  was  favoured  both  by  government 
and  by  the  people,  made  gradual  incroachments  on  the 
trade  of  the  merchants  of  the  ftaple,  and  at  length  ruined 
that  company  (13). 
Tngiifh  fac-      The  Englifh  merchants,  obferving  the  advantages  that 
tories  a-,      foreigners  derived  from  having  partners  and  correfpond- 
^^^^'^'         ents  of  their  own  countries  fettled  in  England,  imitated 
their  example,  and  ellablifhed  fa6iories  in  feveral  placei» 
on  the  continent.     Henry  IV.  granted  a  charter,  A.  D. 
1404,  to  the  Englifh  merchants  reiiding  in  Germany, 
Pruffia,  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Norway,  empowering 
them  to  hold,  general  affemblies,  to  make  laws,  to  chufe 
governors,  with  authority  to  determine  difputes  among 
themfelves,  and  v/ith  foreigners,  and  to  preferve  the  pri- 
vileges granted  to  them  by  the  fovereigns  of  thefe  coun- 
tries (14).     The  fame  king  granted  a  fimiiar  charter, 
A.  D.  1406,  to  the  Enghfh  merchants  in  Holland,  Zea- 
land, Brabant,  and  Flanders  (15)-     The  firft  of  thefe 
chaiters  being  too  extenfive,  Henry  granted  a  feparate 
one,  A.  D.  1408,  to  the  Engliili  fettled  in  the  domini- 
ons of  the  king  of  Denmark,  who  was  alfo  king  of  Swe- 
den and  Norway  (16),     Thefe  charters  were  confirmed 
by  Henry  VI.  A.  £).  342,8  ( 17).     The  office  and  powers 
of  thefe  governors  ieem  to  have  been  nearly  the  fame  with 
thofe  of  our  modern  confals ;  and  towards  the  end  of  thi$ 

((3)  Anderfon,    vol.  i.   p.  133.  7./>o,  &c. 

{r4)  Hakluyt,  vol..  i.  "^,1%.^,:     Rym.  Feed.  tom.  8.   p.  360. 

(15}  Id.  jbiji.  p.  464.  (16)  Id.  ibid.  p.  5U. 

(17)  Id,  torn.  10.  p.  40c.  .  .' 
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period,  they  were  called  by  that  name,  and  appointed  by 
the  king.  Richard  III.  A.  D.  1485,  appointed  Lau- 
rentio  Sti'ozzi,  a  merchant  of  Florence,  to  be  conful, 
and  prelident  of  all  the  Englifh  merchants  at  Pifa,  and 
parts  adjacent;  "  allowing  him  for  his  trouble  the  fourth 
"  part  of  one  per  cent,  on  all  goods  of  Englifhmen,  ei- 
*^  ther  imported  to,  or  exported  thence  (18)."  In  that 
commiflion  Richard  fays,  he  had  appointed  that  officer  in 
imitation  of  other  nations;  which  makes  it  probable,  that 
it  was  the  firft  commiffion  of  the  kind  granted  by  a  king 
of  England. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  all  the  commercial  Trestles, 
treaties  that  were  made  by  the  kings  of  England,  with 
almoft  all  the  princes  and  ftates  of  Europe,  in  this  period. 
Thefe  treaties  were  very  neceffary,  to  reftrain  the  piratical 
fpirit  that  reigned  in  the  mariners  of  all  nations  in  thofe 
times:  but  they  were  very  ill  obferved;  and  few  feamea 
of  any  country  could  refift  the  temptation  of  feizing  a 
weaker  veiTcl,  when  fhe  fell  in  their  way,  though  be- 
longing  to  a  friendly  power.  This  occafioncd  continual 
complaints  of  the  breach  of  treaties,  and  the  frequent  re- 
newal of  thefe  treaties,  ^o  fewer  than  four  commercial 
treaties,  for  example,  were  concluded  betweeji  England 
and  the  JIanfe-towns,  in  the  fpace  of  three  years,  from 
A.  D.  1472  to  1474,  and  all  to  little  purpofe  (19);  and 
we  have  copies  of  eighteen  fuch  agreements  between 
England  and  Flanders,  in  this  period ;  which  is  a  luffi- 
cient  evidence  that  none  of  them  was  well  obferved  (20). 
The  intent  of  thofe  treaties  was,  to  prevent  mutual  de- 
predations at  fea,  and  to  fecure  a  friendly  reception  to  the 
merchants  of  the  contra6ling  parties  in  each  other's  ports ; 
and  no  doubt  they  contributed  fomething  to  thefe  pur- 
pofes,  though  not  fo  much  as  was  intended. 

The  Englifh,  in  this  period,  were  fully  convinced  of  Cullody  «f 
the  importance  and  neceffity  of  being  mafters  at  fea,  and  '^^^  ^^^' 
particularly  on  their  own  coalls,  and  in  the  narrow  feas 
between  this  ifland  and  the  continent.     This  was  mcft 
carneftly  inculcated  upon  them^,  by  a  rhiming  pamphlet. 
Written  about  A.  D.  1433^     The  now^  unknown  author 

(18)  Rym.  Feed.   torn.    J2,    p.    25?. 

(19)  Id.  torn.   9.    p.   739.    780.    75J2-, 
(2,0)  Id.  turn.  S<— IX, 
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of  that  pamphlet  afferted,  in  the  ftrongeft  terms,  that  if 
the  Englifh  kept  the  feas,  efpecially  the  narrow  feas, 
they  would  compel  all  the  world  to  be  at  peace  with 
them,  and  to  court  their  friendfliip  (21).  The  ancient 
duty  of  tonnage  and  poundage  was  granted  to  our  kings 
by  parliament,  to  enable  them  to  guard  the  feas  and  pro- 
te6l  the  merchants  (2-2).  This  duty  (raifed  to  3s.  on 
every  ton  of  wine,  and  5  per  cent,  on  all  other  goods  im- 
ported), together  with  the  fourth  part  of  the  fublidy  on 
wool  and  leather,  was  granted  by  Henry  IV.  A.  D.  1406, 
wath  confent  of  parliament,  to  the  merchants,  to  guard 
the  feas ;  but  payment  was  foon  flopped,  on  complaints 
being  made  to  the  king  that  the  feas  were  not  properly 
guarded  (23).  Henry  IV.  maintained  the  dominion  of 
the  narrow  feas  with  great  fpirit,  and  took  ample  revenge 
en  the  French,  Flemings,  and  Britons,  who  had  infulted 
the  Englifh  coails,  and  interrupted  the  Englifh  com- 
jnerce,  when  the  king  was  engaged  againft  the  earl  of 
IQ'orthumberland  and  his  confederates.  William  de  Wil- 
fbrd,  admiral  of  the  narrow  feas,  failed  to  the  coaft  of 
Brittany,  where  lie  took  forty  of  their  fhips,  and  burnt 
?.n  equal  number  {24).  The  earl  of  Kent  did  ftill  gi^eatcr 
mifchief  on  the  coaft  of  Flanders ;  and  the  famous  Henry 
Pay,  admiral  of  the  Cinque-ports,  took  a  whole  fleet  of 
French  merchantmen,  conhfting  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  fail  (25). 
v:aoriesat  Xbe  heroic  Henry  V.  was  almoft  as  vi6^orious  at  fea 
^***  as  at  land  ;  and  in  his  reign  the  fleets  of  England  rode 

triumphant  on  the  narrow  feas.  His  brother  John  duke 
of  Bedford  obtained  one  naval  vicloiy,  A.  D.  1416,  and 
the  earl  of  Huntington  another,  A.  D.  14 17,  over  the 
Tinited  fleets  of  France  and  Genoa,  taking  or  deflroying 
almoft  all  their  fhips  ;  which  effe6iually  fecured  the  domi^ 
nion  of  the  fea  to  the  Englifh  for  feveral  years  (26), 
Henry  V.  feems  to  have  been  the  firft  kipg  of  England 
,who  had  any  fhips  that  were  his  own  property.  At  his 
nrft  invafion  of  France,  he  had^two  large  and  beautiful 

(ai)  Sec  this  very  curious  pamphlet  in  Hakluyt,  yol.  i.  p.  Kfy— ^•$» 
(iz)  Statutes,  6th  R.ch.    II.    ch.    3. 

(23)  Rym.    F<Bd.   torn.    8.    p.    437. 

(24)  Walfing.  Ypsdigma  Neullris,  p.  ^61. 

(25)  Otterbournc,  p.  255.     VVaifing,  p.  37^. 
(26}  Elmhapi,  cap.  30.   36, 

fhips. 
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(hips,  with  purple  fails,  the  one  called  the  King's  Cham-? 
ber,  the  other  his  Hall.  The  author  pf  the  pamphlet 
above-mentioned  faith  of  this  prince,     . 

At  Hampton  he  made  the  great  dromons, 
Which  paffed  other  great  fhips  of  all  the  commons  ; 
The  Trinity,  the  Qrace  de  Pie^,  the  Holy  Ghoft, 
^pd  Qther  pipe,  which  npw  be  loft  (27), 

In  the  long  unhappy  reign  of  Hen^-y  VI.  efpccially  Heary  VI. 
^fter  the  death  of  his  uncle  the  duke  of  Bedford, 
A.  D.  1435,  the  affairs  of  the  Engliljh  declined  with  great 
rapidity,  both  by  fea  and  land.  The  Frenchj  having 
expelled  them  from  all  their  conquefts  on  the  continent, 
except  Calais,  infulted  them  on  their  own  coafts,  took, 
plundered,  and  burnt  the  town  of  Sandwich  (28).  But 
the  great  earl  of  Warwick,  being  appointed  admiral, 
equipped  feveral  fquadrons,  with  which  he  fcoured  the 
channel,  took  many  valuable  fhips,  and  in  fome  degree 
recovered  the  dominion  of  the  fea  (2,9). 

Edward  IV.  paid  great  attention  to  mercantile  and  ma-  Edwar4  IV. 
ritime  affairs,  and  on  twx)  occalions  colle61ed  very  great 
fleets :  firft,  when  he  a61ually  invaded  France,  A.  D. 
1475  •  and,  fecondly,  wheri  he  prepared  for  another  in? 
vafion  of  it,  but  was  prevented  by  death.  This  prince 
had  feveral  fhips  that  were  his  own  property,  with  which 
he  at  fome  times  prote6led  the  trade  of  his  fubje61s,  and 
at  other  times  he  employed  them  in  trade  as  a  merchant, 
which  contributed  not  a  little  to  his  great  wealth  (30). 

The  reign  of  Richard  III.  w^as  fo  fhort  and  turbulent,  Richard  III, 
-that  he  had  little  opportunity  of  fhewing  his  attention  to 
the  dominion  of  the  fea.  It  is,  however,  certain,  that 
if  he  had  guarded  the  narrow  feas  with  greater  care,  he 
might  have  prevented  the  landing  of  his  rival  the  earl  of 
Richmond,  and  preferved  both  his  life  and  crown. 

Though  the  Englifh,  in  this  period,  w^ere  much  en-  Circle,  of 
gaged  in  war,  and  confequently  could  not  carry  on  trade  ^^ade  en- 
with  the  fame  eafe  and  fafety  as  in  more  peaceful  times,     'S?*^' 
the  circle  of  their  commerce  was  not  contrailed,  but  ra- 

(2,7)  Prologue  of  EngHfli  PoHcie,  apud  Halcluyt,  vol.  i.  p.  403. 
(i8)  Fabian,   p.  464.  (49)  Stow,  p.  404. 

(30  Rym.  Fcid.  torn.  1%,  p,  135.     Hill,  Croyl.  p.  55j>. 
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:t!ier  a  little  enlarged.     The  countries  with  which  they 
iiad  commercial  iatereourfe  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
liave  been  already  enumerated ;  and  there  is  the  Tu  11  eft 
jevldence  that  their  intercourfe  with  all  thefe  countries 
Hill  continued ;  and  that  Englifh'  merchants  now  began 
to  vifit  fome  leas  and  coafts  which  they  had  noi  formerly 
■frequented  (,^i).      A  company  of  London   merchaxjts, 
A.  T>-   1413^  loaded  fevei-al  fiiips  with  wool  and  other 
merchandife,  to  the  value  of  24,000!.  (a  great  fum  in 
^hofe  times),  for  the  weilern  parts  of  Morocco,    which 
.was  probably  the  firfi  adventure  of  the  Englifh  to  thofc 
parts.     The  Genoefe  feized  thefe  fhips  as  interlopers; 
and  Henry  IV.  granted  their  owners  letters  of  marque, 
to  feize  the  Oilps  and  goods  of  the  Genoefe  wherever  they 
could  find  them  (32).     There  Vvas  a  great  trade  between 
Venice,  Genoa,  Florence,  and  other  cities  of  Italy,  and 
England,  long  before  this  time;  but  that  trade  feems  to 
liave  been  wholly  carried  on  in  foreign  bottoms  and  by 
foreign  merchants.     This  appears  from  the  commercial 
treaties  between  tlie  Englifh  government  and  thefe  Italian 
itates  and  cities,  in  which  they  ftipuiate  for  the  fafety 
and  friendly  reception  of  theii- liiips  and  merchants  in  the 
ports  of  England,  w-ithout  any  ftipulation  in  favour  of 
Engiifb  fhips  or  merchants  in  their  ports;  which  could 
not  have  been  ncgleeled,  if  they  had  frequented  thofe 
poits  (33).     The  merchants  of  England,  in  the  courfe 
of  this  period,  attempted  to  obtain  a  fbare  in  this  ti-ade; 
but  they  met  with  great  oppofition  in  the  execution  of 
this  deiign,  not  only  from  the  Italians,  but  even  fror/i 
their  own  fovereigns,  who  favoured -thofe  foreigners,  be- 
caufe  they  accom,mqdated  them  with  great  loans  of  mo*- 
jiey,  in  their  ftraits,  and  paid  higher  cuftom  than  their 
own  fubjects.     It  was  not  till  the  reign  of  Ilichard  III. 
that  the  I^nglifh  rnerchants  obtained  any  fol'd  footing  in 
Italy;  as  is  evident  from  the  preamble  of  that  prince -s 
commiifipn  to  Laurentio  Strozzi  to  be  their  conful  at 
pifa :    '"'  V/here^is    certain  merchants  and    others   from 
:'   England  intend  to  frequent  foreign  parts,  and  chiefly 
.*^-  I^-aiy,  with  tlreir  fhips  and  merchandife,  and  w:e  being 

(31}  See  vol.  4.  book  4.  ch.  6.] 
(32}  Rym.  Feed.  torn.  8.  p.  773, 
{t^t^I  See  Rym.  Fee  J.  torn.  8^  9. 
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*'  willing  to  confult  their  peace  and  advantage  as  much 
*^  as  poffible^  and  obferving,  from  the  pra61ice  of  other 
*^  nations,  the  neceffity  of  their  having  a  peculiar  ma- 
*'  giftrate  among  them  for  the  determining  of  all  dif- 
*'  putes,  &G  (34)."  Two  Englifli  merchants,  A.  B^ 
1481,  eilcoLiraged  by  Edward  IV.  and  by  the  Spaniin 
duke  of  Medina  Sidonia,  prepared  a  fleet  for  a  trading 
voyage  to  fome  of  thofe  countries  on  the  coaft  of  Africa, 
that  had  been  lately  difcovered  by  the  Portuguefe,  parti- 
cularly to  Guinea.  But  that  enterprife  was  prevented  by 
the  interpofitlon  of  John  11.  king  of  Portugal,  at  the 
court  of  England  (35).  So  (low  was  the  progrefs  of 
commerce  at  this  time,  in  comparifon  of  the  rapid,  afto- 
niiliing  advances  it  made  in  the  next  period. 

A  pretty  full  enumeration  of  the  exports  and  imports  Exports  and 
of  England  hath  been  given  in  a  former  period,  to  which  i^P*"*- 
veiy  much  cannot  now  be  added  (::i6}.  Several  changes, 
however,  had  taken  place  inthefe  particulars;  and  ibme 
additions  had  been  made  both  to  the  exports  and  im- 
ports, a  few  of  which  may  be  mentioned.  Slaves  were 
no  longer  exported  from  England :  but  pilgrims  were 
now  become  a  coniiderable  article  of  exportation ;  and 
feveral  fliips  were  every  year  loaded  from  different  ports 
with  cargoes  of  thefe  deluded  wanderers,  who  carried  out 
tvith  them  much  money  for  defraying  the  expences  of 
their  journey,  and  making  prefents  to  the  faints  they  vi- 
fited:  for  all  thefe  faints,  they  were  told^^  were  much 
pleafed  with  money.  We  meet  with  many  licenfes 
granted  by  our  kings  to  mafters  of  fhips,  permitting  them 
to  carry  a-  certain  number  of  pilgrims,  from  fuch  a  port 
to  the  fhrine  of  fuch  a  faint  named  in  the  permit. 
Henry  VI.  for  example,  granted  permits,  A.  D.  1434, 
fov  the  exportation  of  2433  pilgrims  to  the  fhi"ine  of 
St.  James  of  Campof^ella.  Fortunately  there-v/as  a  iiiii 
greater  importation  of  pilgrims  from  the  continent,  to  vi- 
lit  the  fhrine  of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury;  which 
brought  the  balance  of  this  traffic  in  favour  of  England. 

As  great  improvements  had  been  made  ;n  the  woollen  Woolleas; 
manufa6lory,  greater  varieties,  and  much  greatei  c^uan- 

(34)  l<^«    torn.    I  a.  p.    iSi. 

(35)  Anderlbn,    vol.     i,     |s.    2,56, 

(36)  Sec  vol.    3, 
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titles  of  woollen  cloths,  were  exported  than  In  any  for- 
mer period.  Thefe  formed  one  of  the  moft  valuable  ar- 
ticles of  exportation  to  every  country  with  which  England 
had  any  trade.  But  ftill  the  Englifh  were  fo  far  from 
working  up  all  their  wool,  that  great  quantities  of  that 
precious  commodity,  fo  much  valued  in  Italy  and  Flan- 
ders, were  yet  exported  (37)  ;  and  the  fubfidy  on  wool 
exported,  was  one  of  the  moft  certain  and  valuable 
branches  of  the  royal  revenue. 

C©m.  Corn  feems  now  to  have  been  a  more  important  article 

of  export  than  it  had  been  in  fome  former  periods  ;  and 
feveral  laws  were  made  for  regulating  its  exportation  and 
importation.  A  law  was  made,  A.  D.  1425,  granting 
a  general  and  permanent  permiffioh  to  export  corn,  ex- 
cept to  enemies,  without  particular  licences ;  but  giving 
the  king  and  council  a  diicretionary  power  to  reftrain  that 
liberty,  when  they  thought  it  necelTary  for  the  good  of 
the  kingdom  (38).  The  country  gentlemen  in  the  houfe 
of  commons,  A.  D.  1463,  complained,  that  the  eafter- 
lings  or  merchants  of  the  fteel-yard,  by  importing  too- 
great  quantities  of  corn,  had  reduced  the  price  of  that 
commodity  fo  much,  that  the  Englifh  farmers  were  in 
danger  of  being  ruined.  To  prevent  this,  it  was  ena6ted, 
*'  That  when  the  quarter  of  wheat  did  not  exceed  the 
*^  price  of  6s.  8d.  rye  4s  and  barley  3s.  no  perfon  fhould 
*'  import  any  of  thefe  three  kinds  of  grain,  upon  for- 
^'  feiture  thereof  (39)." 

Imports.  The  curious  pamphlet  called  the  Prologue  of  EngJiJh 
'  Policy y  already  quoted,  gives  a  diftin(5l  account  of  the 
commodities  imported  into  England  by  the  merchants  of 
different  countries,  or  carried  by  them  to  the  great  em- 
porium of  Bruges  in  Flanders,  and  from  thence  im- 
ported by  Englifh  merchants  :  and  as  it  was  written  near 
the  middle  of  this  period,  by  one  who  was  well  acquaint- 
ed with  the  fubjeA,  it  is  worthy  of  credit.  According 
to  that  author,  the  commodities  of  Spain  were  figs,  rai- 
lins,  wine,  oils,  foap,  dates,  liquorice,  wax,  iron,  wool. 


(37)  Rym.  Feed.  torn.  9.  p.  312.    Aadcrfon,  vol.  1.  p.  28o# 

(38)  Statutes,  4tfc  Hen.  VI.  c.  5. 
(35)  Statute?,  odEdw,  IV.  c.  z. 
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wadmote,  goaffell>  redfell,  faffron,  and  quickliIver(4o)- 
— Thofe  of  Portugal  were  nearly  the  fame  (41) — ^Thofe 
of  Britanny  were  wilie>  fait,  creft-cloth  or  linen,  and 
canvas  (41). — Thofe  of  Germany,  Pruffia,  &c.  or  the 
merchants  of  the  fteel-yard,  were,  beiides  corn,  iron, 
fteel,  copper,  ofmond,  bow-ftaves,  boaixis^  wax,  pitchy 
tar,  iiaXj  hemp,  peltrey,  thread,  fuftian,  buckram,  can- 
vas, and  wooUcards  (43). — -Thofe  of  Genoa  were  gold, 
cloth  of  gold,  filk,  cotton,  oil,  black  pepper,  roek- 
alum,  and  woad  (44).-^Thofe  ofVenice,  Florence,  and 
other  Italian  ftates,  were  all  kinds  of  fpices  and  grocery- 
wares,  fweet-wines,  fugar,  drugs,  with  (as  that  author 
adds). 

Apes,  and  japes,  and  marmulits  tayled, 

Aiid  niflis  and  triflis  that  little  have  avayled  (45). 

As  feveral  manufa6lures  were  introduced  into  England  pToWhl&4 
in  the  courfe  of  this  period,  laws  were  made,  towards  goods, 
the  end  of  it,  againft  importing  any  of  the  articles  fur- 
nifhed  by  thefe  manufa6lures.  Upon  a  petition  to  the 
houfe  of  commons,  A.  D.  1483,  from  the  manufa<5lu- 
rers  of  London  and  other  towns,  reprefenting  the  great 
damage  they  fuftained  by  the  importation  of  the  articles 
which  they  manufactured,  an  a(S  was  made  againft  the 
importation  of  "  girdles,  harneys  wrought  for  girdles, 
*'  points,  leather-laces,  purfes,  pouches,  pins,  gloves, 
*^  knives,  hangers,  taylors  fhears,  fcilTars,  and  irons, 
*^  cup-boards,  tongs,  lire-forks,  gridirons,  ftock-locks, 
*^  keys,  hinges,  and  garnets,  fpurs,  painted  glaffes, 
*^  painted-papers,  painted  forcers,  painted  images, 
^'  painted  cloths,  beaten  gold  and  beaten  lilver  wrought 
**  in  papers  for  painters,  faddles,  faddle-trees,  horfe- 
**  barneys,  boots,  bits,  ftin'ups,  buckler-chains,  lat- 
*^  ten-nails  with  iron  (hanks,  turners,  hanging-candle- 
*^  fticks,  holy-water  ftops,  chafEng-difhes,  hanging- 
*'  leavers,  curtain-rings,  wool-cards,  roan-cards,  buckles 
<*  for  fhoes,    fhears,  broaches  for  fpits,  bells,  hawks- 

(40)  Prologue  of  Englifti  policy,  c.  I.  (41)  Id.  c  a. 

(4*)  W.  c.  3.  (43)  id.  c.  $,  (44)  Id.  c  fc 

(45)  Uc.  7. 
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*^  bells,  tin  and  leaden  fpoons,  wire  of  latten  and  iron, 
^'  iron-candlefticks,  grates,  and  horns  for  lanthorns,  or 
'^  any  other  things  made  'by  the  petitioners,  on  pain  of 
"  forfeiture  (46)."  ^        , 

Staple  Foreign  trade  was  not  carried  on  exa6lly  in  the  fame 

towns.  manner  in  thofe  times  as  it  is  at  prefent.  Merchants  did 
not  ordinarily  caiTy  their  goods  to  the  ports  where  they 
were  to  be  finally  difpofed  of  and  ufed,  but  to  certain 
emporia  called  ftaple-towns,  where  they  met  with  cufto- 
mers  from  the  countries  where  their  goods  were  wanted, 
and  with  the  commodities  they  wifhed  to  purchafe  for 
importation.  This  feems  to  have  been  owing  to  the  im- 
perfedl  ftate  of  navigation,  which  made  long  voyages 
tedious,  and  to  the  abounding  of  pirates,  which  made 
them  dangerous.  Merchants,  therefore,  of  diftant 
countries  divided  the  fatigue  and  danger,  and  met 
each  other  half-way.  This  was  attended  with  another 
advantage,  that  they  were  fure  of  finding  a  more  complete 
affoitment  of  goods  for  their  purpofe  at  thofe  ftaplc 
towns,  than  they  could  have  found  at  any  other  place. 
Biuges  in  Flanders  was  the  greatefl  emporium  of  Europe 
in  this  period,  to  which  the  merchants  of  the  fouth  and 
north  conveyed  their  goods  for  fale  ;  and  fo  great  was 
their  refort  to  it  from  the  Meditenaneanand  the  Baltic, 
that  150  lliips  were  feen,  A.  D.  i486,  to  arrive  at  its 
harbour  of  Sluyce  in  one  day  (47). 
P3-j.g  The  great   fairs  in  Brabant  were  alfo  frequented  by 

merchants  in  England,  Spain,  France,  Italy,  Germany, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland;  and  a  great  variety  of  goods  were 
brought  to  them  from  all  ihe  neighbouring  countries. 
But  the  Englifh,  it  is  faid,  bought  and  fold  more  at  thefe 
fairs  than  all  the  other  nations  : 

— ^Her  marts  ben  febel,  fhame  to  fay. 
But  Englifhmen  thider  drels  their  way  (48). 

FifKenes         Fifhing,  as  a   fource  of  wealth  and  commerce,  was 
not  negle6led  by  the  Englifh  in  this  period ;  particularly 

(46)  Statutes,  id  Richard  III.  c.  la. 

(47)  Anderfon,  vol.  i.  p.  264.  184. 

(4S)  Prologue  of  Englifh  Policy,  apudHakloyt,  p.  I97' 

for 
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for  cod  and  ftock-fifli  on  the  coafts  of  Iceland,  and  for 
herrings  on  their  own  coalts.  The  merchants  of  Briftol 
and  fome  other  tov^ns  fent  feveral  veflels  annually  to  Ice- 
land (in  oppofition  to  the  frequent  complaints  of  the 
kings  of  Denmark,  and  prohibitions  of  their  own  fove- 
vereigns),  to  procure  ftock-filli,  which  wei-e  then  much 
«fed  in  vidualling  fhips  for  long  voyages  (49). 

Of  Iceland  to  write  is  little  nede 

Save  of  ftock-filli  5  yet  forfooth  indeed. 

Out  of  Briftow  and  coftes,  many  one 

Men  have  pra6lifed  by  needle  and  by  ftone, 

Thiderwardes  v/idiin  a  little  while  (50). 

The  herring-hfhery  on  the  coaft  of  Norfolk  was  an  ob- 
jecl  of  great  importance  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and 
rendered  the  towns  on  that  coaft  rich  and  flouriiliing  ; 
and  the  herring-fair  at  Yarmouth  was  of  fo  much  confe- 
quence,  that  it  was  regulated  by  feveral  ftatutes  (51). 
The    confumpt  of  herrings  ftill  continuing  to   be   im-  » 

menfely  great  In  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  the  Englifh 
lierring-fifheiy  was  ftill  carried  on  with  vigour  and  fuc- 
cefs. 

Some  very  w^ealthy  merchants  flourifhed  in  this  period  ^''^-^  ^^''' 
in  Italy,  France,  and  England.     The  family  of  Medici  ^^^°  ^'* 
at  Florence  was  the  moft  opulent  and  illuftrious   mer- 
cantile family  that  ever  exifted  in  Europe.     When  Cof- 
mo  de  Medici  was  only  a  private  merchant  and  citizea 
of  Florence,  he  expended  four  millions  of  gold  florins  in 
building  churches  and  palaces  in  that  city  and  its  envi- 
rons, and  one  million  in  charitable  foundations  for  the 
fupport  of  the  poor  (52).     Jaque  le  Coeur  was  the  great- 
eft  merchant  that  ever  France  produced,  and  had  alone  .  , 
more  trade  and  more  riches  than  all  the  other  merchants 
of  that  kingdom ;  and  by  his  trade  and  riches  contributed 
greatly  to  fave  his  country.    It  was  this  extraordinary  man 
who  furnifhed  Charles  VII.  with  money  to  pay  and  fup- 
port thofe  armies  with  which  he  recovered  his  provinces 

(49)  li.  p.  iio.     ilnderfon,  vol.  i.  p.  271.  2,85.  a^^. 

(50)  Hakluyt,  p.  201. 

(51)  Statutes,  Edward  III.  an.  31.  35. 
($2,)  Andeifon,  ae.  1480, 
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fVom  the  Englifh  (53).  John  Norbury/ John  Hende^ 
Richard  Whittington^  and  feveral  other  merchants  in 
London,  appear  to  have  been  rich,  from  the  great  fums 
they  occaiionally  lent  their  fovereign,  and  the  great 
works  they  erecled  for  the  ufe  and  ornament  of  the  ci- 
ty (54).  But  William  Canning,  who  was  five  times 
mayor  of  Briftol,  and  a  great  benefa61:or  to  tiiat  city, 
feems  to  have  been  the  greateft  Englifh  merchant  of  this 
period.  Edward  IV.  took  from  him  at  once  (for  fome 
mifdemeanor  in  trade)  2470  tons  of  fhipping,  amongft 
which  there,  was  one  iliip  of  900  tons,  one  of  500,  and 
one  of  400,  the  reft  being  fmaller(55).  We  are  not 
informed  what  Mr.  Canning's  mifdemeanor  was  ;  but 
it  is  moft  probable  that  there  was  nothing  dilbonourable 
in   it,    as    the   above     anecdote   is  infcribed  upon  his 


trade  pro-      From  this  brief  account  of  the  trade  of  England  in  this 
iii&ble.        period,  it  plainly  appears  that  it  was  not  inconfiderable  ; 
and  it  is,  probable  it  was  not  unproiitable,  but  the  con- 
trary.    We  have  no  means,  however,  of  difcovering  with 
certainty  to  which  lide  the  balance  inclined,  or  the  exacSl 
value  of  that  balance  ;  but  we  have  reafon  to  think,  iti 
ceneral,  that  it  was    in  favour  of  England,  and  that  it 
was  very  valuable.     It   appears   from   an  authentic   re- 
cord,   that    about   the  middle  of  the  fourteenth    cen- 
tury, the  balance  of  trade  in  one  year  ( 1354)  in  favour 
of  England,  was  no  lefs  than  295,184b   of  the  money 
^t  thofe  times;  and  we  know  with  certainty,  that  fome 
articles  of  export,  particularly  the  great  article  of  wool- 
len  cloth,  had  very   much  increafed   in  the  prefent  pe- 
riod (56).     The    inceiiant  exhaufling   drain  of  money 
from    England  to  the  court    of  Rome  ftill    continued. 
E^enry  V.  after  fqueezing  every  fhilling  he  could  from 
liis  fubjecls,  anticipated  his  revenues,  pawned  his  crowrt 
and  jewels,  and  carried  an  immenfe  mafs  of  treafure  out 
of  Encrland,  in  his  attempts  to  conquer  France.     Jlenry 
VI.  expended  as  much  in  lofing  as  his  father  had  done 
in  «j^aining  thefe  foreign  conquefts  ;  and  I  know  of  nor 

(53)  Id.  aff.  1449.  ViUe  and  Villaret,  torn.  15. 

(54)  Rym  Fcsd.  t.  8.  p.  488. 

(55)  Anderfon,  vol.  i.  p- ayr. 

(56)  Ste  vol.  4.  book  4.  ch.  6, 
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other  means  by  which  thefe  treafures  could  be  replaced , 
but  by  the  profits  of  manufa61:ures  and  of  commerce. 
In  a  word,  it  feems  to  be  highly  probable,  that  while  the 
kings  of  England,  in  this  period,  were  diffipating  the 
riches  of  their  dominions,  by  their  defeats  and  viflories, 
inanafa61urers  and  merchants  were  reftoiing  them,  by 
the  filent  operations  of  art  and  trade. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  period,  during  the  captivity  Trade  of 
of  James  I.  Scotland  was  in  fuch  an  unfettled,  difl:ra6l-  Scotknd. 
ed  ftate,  that  its  commerce  could  not  flourifh.  There  is, 
however,  fufficient  evidence,  that,  even  in  thofe  unhap- 
py times,  it  v/as  not  deftitute  of  trade  and  fhipping,  of 
which  it  fuftained  a  very  great  lofs  A.  D.  14 10.  Six- 
Robert  Umfreville,  an  Englifh  admiral,  with  a  fleet  or 
ten  ftout  fhips,  failed  up  the  frith  of  Forth,  as  far  as 
Blacknefs,  where  he  took  fourteen  veffels,  burnt  feverat 
others,  and  amongft  them  a  large  one,  called  the  grand 
galUot  of  Scotland  (^j).  In  this  expedition.  Sir  Robert, 
it  is  faid,  brought  home  fo  great  a  quantity  of  corn,  tha:t 
the  price  of  it  was  reduced  in  the  markets  of  England, 
which  procured  him  the  name  of  Robert  Mend-Mark- 
et (58).  John  duke  of  Brabant  granted,  by  his  letters 
patent,  various  privileges,  A.  D.  1407,  to  the  mer- 
chants of  Scotland  who  came  into  his  dominions  on  ac- 
count of  trade  (59). 

When  king  James  I.  returned  from  his  long  captivity  james  L 
into  his  native  kingdom,  A.  D.  1424,  he  applied  with 
great  ardour  to  promote  the  profperity  of  his  fubjecl^s, 
and  particularly  their  commerce,  as  is  evident  from  his 
laws.  He  procured  feveral  a6ls  of  parliament  for  an 
uniformity  of  weights  and  meafures,  of  all  kinds,  in  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  with  very  particular  dire61ions  for 
making  and  keeping  of  the  ftandards,  and  fixing  what 
goods  were  to  be  fold  by  weight,  and  what  by  meafure  ; 
which  (if  they  were  executed)  muft  have  greatly  facilita- 
ted both  foreign  and  internal  trade  (60).  This  wife  - 
prince  earneftly  deiired  to  reftore  the  coin  of  Scotland  to 
the  fame  weight  and  fmenefs  with  that  of  England,  and 

(57)  Hall,  fol.  25.     Stow,  p.  338.  (58)  Id.  ibid.    . 

(59)  Maiiland's  Hift.  Edinburgh,  p.  384. 

(5o)  Black  Aas,  James  I,  ch.  63,  64,  65.  79,  8g, 
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^Dbtained  an  a6l  of  parliament  to  that  piirpofe  (6i).  But 
he  never  was  able  to  cany  that  a^linto  execution  ;  though 
he  endeavoured,  by  various  methods,  to  procure  bullion 
for  that  end.  With  this  view,  he  prevailed  upon  the 
fame  parliament  to  grant  him  all  the  filver  in  all  the 
mines  in  which  a  pound  of  lead  yielded  three  halfpence 
of  hlver  (,6z).  By  another  law,  all  merchants  were 
obliged  to  bring  home  a  certain  quantity  of  bullion, 
in  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  goods  they  exported  (63 ) . 
A  "duty  of  10  per  cent,  was  laid,  by  feveral  acis,  on 
gold  and  filver  coins  exported  ;  and  at  lafl,  in  imitation 
©f  England,  the  exportation  of  thefe  precious  m.etals;? 
coined  or  uncoined,  was  prohibited  (64).  I  will  not 
afBrm,  that  thefe  laws  w^ere  or  could  be  efre6lual ;  but 
they  plainly  difcover,  that  it  was  the  intention  of  thi^ 
prince  to  promote  trade,  and  to  make  it  lucrative  to  his 
kingdom,  by  increafmg  its  ftock  of  gold  and  filver.  Se- 
veral other  laws  of  this  excellent  king,  that  were  rnade 
with  the  fame  intention,  might  be  mentioned;  fueh  as, 
— thofe  for  afcertaining  the  rate  of  cuftoms  on  all  exports 
and  imports,-— for  fecuring  the  effe6ls^of  traders  who  died 
abroad,— for  permitting  his  merchants  to  freight  foreign 
fhips,  when  they  could  not  procure  any  of  their  own 
countiy,— for  regulating  fairs  and  markets,  and  deliver- 
ina  thofe  who  frequented  them  frorn  various  vexations, 
&c.  &c.  (65). 

Jame«  it  James  II.  was  not  wholly  inattentive  to  trade.  He 
renewed  the  laws  that  had  been  made  by  his  father,  for 
the  uniformity  of  weights  and  meafures,  and  for  regulat- 
ing fairs  and  markets  (66).  But  as  moft  of  the  mer- 
cantile regulations  of  this  prince  relate  to  the  coin,  they 
will  be  coniidered  in  another  place. 

Jxmeslfl.       Many  commercial  laws  were  made   in  the  reign  of 

"      '  James  III.  but  ibme  of  them  difcover  no  great  wiidom, 

or  knowledge  of  the  fubjecH,  in  the  law-makers.     They 

renewed  all  the  former  a6ls  for  the  importation  of  bullion, 

and  againft  the  exportation  of  coin,  again  and  again, 

(63)  h\.  ch.  160. 

(64)  BluckA^^lr,  Jame^T.  cli.  ;;5.  iCS, 
(65  )  See  Black  A«^s.  qf  James  1.  ;V^«/ 

(66)  AasJamesU.cfe.  (5^,  S^. 
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with  feverer  and  feverer  penalties,  and  were  much  fur- 
prized  to  find  that  money  was  itill  fcarce.  This  they  im- 
puted to  the  negligence  of  the  officers  who  were  appoint- 
ed to  put  thole  a6ts  in  execution ;  never  reflecting,  that 
if  the  value  of  the  goods  exported  was  lefs  than  ot  the 
goods  imported,  ten  thoufand  laws,  and  the  greateft  vi- 
gilance in  their  execution,  could  not  prevent  the  export- 
ation of  money  to  pay  the  balance  (67).  It  is  difficult 
to  difcover  with  what  view  feveral  laws  v/ere  made  for  re- 
.  draining  crafthnen,  or  fuch  as  were  not  burgeiles,  or 
had  not  a  certain  quantity  of  goods,  from  engaging  in 
foreign  trade  ;  but  thefe  reftraints  were  certainly  impru- 
dent, and  were  probably  prqcured  by  the  influence  of  the 
richer  merchants  (68).  An  embargo  was  laid  by  law  ori 
all  the  fliipping  of  Scotland,  from  St.  Sinaon  and  St. 
Jude's  day  (October  28)  to  Candlenaas,  as  failing  was 
thought  to  be  peculiarly  dangerous  at  that  feafon  (69). 
The  ftaple  for  the  merchants  of  Scotland  was  removed.^ 
by  an  a6l  of  parliament,  A.  J)  1466,  from  Bruges  in 
Flanders,  firft  to  Middlebourg,  and  foon  after  to  Gamp- 
vere  in  Zealand,  where  it  ftill  remains  (70).  It  appears, 
from  another  a(9:  of  the  fame  parliament,  that  it  was  not 
uncommon  for  the  prelates,  lords,  and  barons  of  Scot- 
land, to  export  the  produce  of  their  own  lands,  and  ^ 
import  fuch  goods  as  they  thought  proper  for  the  ufe  of  ' 
their  families  (71). 

It  ••70uld  be  difficult,  and  is  unnecelTary,  to  give  a  E^rports  and 
complete  enumeration  of  ail  the  exports  and  imports  of  ^^?^'^'^''- 
Sco.tland  in  this  period,  as  they  were  both  very  nume- 
rous, but  many  of  them  not  very  valuable.     The  chief 
articles  exported  were,  wool,  wool- fells,  woollen  cloth, 
leather,  falted  Jiides,  fkins  of  metricks,  harts,    hinds, 
does,  roes,  tods,    fowmarts,  cunnies,  and   otters,  bar- 
relled  and   red  herrings,  falmon,  black  cattle,  horfes, 
and  fheep.     That  all   thefe  articles  were   exported,  we 
have  the  evidence  of  a61s  of  parliament  afcertaining  the 
cufl:oms  to  be  paid  on  their  exportation  (72).     Tallow 
was  alfo  exported,  except  at  particular  times,  vmen  its 

(57)   A£ls  James  III,  ch.  lo.  1 1.  27.  53.  80. 

(68)  Id.  ch.  15,   i5.  (69)  Id.ch.  j8. 

(70)  Id.ch.  19,  zo.  (71)   A£ls  James  III.  ch.  14, 

(■jz)  Black  Aits,  James  I.  ch.  13,  2,4.  44-  B6,  6cc. 
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exportation  was  prohibited  (73).     The  articles  imported 
were  ftill  more  numerous,  and  ccnfifted  of  filks  and  fine 
cloths  ;  but  thefe   in  no  great  quantities,  as   the   ufe  of 
them  was  confined  by  law  to  a  few  perfons  of  high  rank  ; 
wines ;  groceries  ;  hard-ware  ;  armour,  and  arms  ;  fur- 
niture, and  implements  of  hulbandry  (74).     But  fo  low 
was  the  ftate  of  agriculture,  as  well  as  of  the  other  arts,  in 
Scotland,  in   thofe  unhappy  times,  that  corn  was  one 
of  the  greateft   articles  of  importation.     This    appears 
from    feveral  a6ls  of  parliament,  and  particularly  from 
the  following  preaijnble   to  one,  A.  D.  1477.- — "  Be- 
*'  caufe  victuals  (coVns)  ar  rycht  fchant  within  the  coun- 
''  trie,  the   fupportation  that  this   realme    hes,    is    be 
'^'  ftrangers   of  divert    uther    nations    that   brings   vic- 
"tual(75)." 
Tiflierics.         The  Scots,  in  this  period,  feem  to  have  been  fenfible 
of  the  importance  of  the  fifheries  on  their  coafts  and  in 
their  rivers,  and  delirous  of  availing  themfelves  of  that 
advantage,  both  for  home-confumpt  and  for  exportation. 
By  an  a(^  of  parliament,  A.  D.  147 1,  it  is  fiatute  and 
ordained,  ''  That  the  lords  fpiritual  and  temporal,  and 
"  burrowes,  gar  mak  greit  fchippis,  bufches,  and  uther 
"  greit   pinkboiltis,    with   nettis  and  abelzements   for 
"  filching,  for  the   commun   gude  of  the  realme,  and 
^^  the   great  entres  of  ryches,  to   be  brought  within  the 
^^  realme,  of  uther   countries  (76)."     They  difcovered 
their  anxiety  for  preferving  the  fry  of  red  fifh,  and  for 
preventing  the  killing  of  lalmon  at  improper  feafons,  by 
many  laws  ;  and  the  value    they  fet  on  that  fifli,  by  or- 
daining, that  none  of  them  fhould  be  fold  to   Englillr- 
men,  but  for  immediate  payment  in   gold  or  filver  ;  or 
to  Frenchmen,  but  for  gold,  lilver,  or  claret  wine  (77). 
Balance  of       It   is  impoifible   to   difcover  whether  the  balance  of 
trade.  trade  was  in  favour  of  Scotland  or  not,  in  this  period. 

It  16  probable  the  balance  on  either  fide  was  not  very 
great,  as  that  country  doth  not  appear  to  have  been  ei- 
ther remarkably  enriched  or  impoveriihed.     Biit  even 

(73)  Id.  ch.  35. 

(74(   Id.  ch.  5Z.     Prologue  of  Engllfli  Policy,  ch.  4. 
(75)  Aas  James  III.  c    81.  (76)  Id.  ch.  ^o. 

(77)  Aas  James  I.  ch.  12,.  145.  163.     James  U.  ch.  8.  86.     James 
HI.  ch.  45.  Bi. 
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fucli  a  commerce  is  not  unprofitable,  as  it  procures  ma- 
ny accommodations,  conveniencies,  and  comforts,  which 
could  not  otherwife  be  obtained. 

As  money  or  coins  have  long  been  the  great  medium  Money. 
of  commerce,  and  the  common  meafure  of  the  value 
of  all  other  commodities ;  and  as  the  acquilitioii  of 
them  hath  been  the  great  obje6l  of  particular  merchants, 
and  of  trading  nations,  they  are  well  intitled  to  a  place 
in  the  commercial  hiftory  of  every  period.  Without  a 
competent  knovv^ledge  of  coins  in  every  age,  of  their 
weight  and  finenefs,  and  of  their  comparative  value  with 
r€fpe6l  to  other  commodities,  and  to  the  coins  of  our 
own  times,  we  can  form  no  juft  conceptions  of  the 
price  of  labour,  the  rate  of  living,  the  profperity  and 
wealth  of  nations,  and  many  other  important  fa61s  in 
hiftory.  We  are  apt,  for  example,  to  be  furprifed  to 
hear,  that  the  wages  of  common  labourers,  in  the  fif-^ 
teenth  century,  were  only  three  halfpence  a  day,  and 
to  imagine  that  thefe  poor  labourers  muft  have  lived  iii 
a  very  wretched  manner  ;  but  when  we  are  told,  that 
thofe  three  halfpence  contained  as  much  lilver  as  three 
pence,  and  would  purchafe  as  many  of  the  neceiTaries 
of  life  as  fifteen  pence  of  our  money  will  do  at  prefent_, 
our  furprife  and  pity  are  at  an  end. 

It  hath  been  already  obferved,  that  anciently  the  Eng- Weight  of 
lifli  nominal   pound  in  coin   contained    a   real  Tower  ^^^'^^^ 
pound  of  lilver,  weighing  5400  grains  Troy ;  that  of 
this  pound  of  filver  were  coined  240  pennies  (the  largeft 
coins  then  in   ufe),   weighing  each   22i  Troy  grains  ; 
and  that  the  money  of  England   continued  on  the  fame 
footing  from  the  Conqueft  till  near  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  when  Edward  III.   made   an   altera- 
tion (78).     That  prince,  A.  D.  1346,  coined   270  pen- 
nies, weighing   each  only    20    Troy  grains,    inftead  of 
22-I-,  out    of  a  Tower   pound  of  filvcr ;    by  which  the  - 
value   of  the  nominal  pound  was   reduced  from  60   of 
Qur  fliillings  to  51s.  8d.     That  fame  prince  made  ano- 
ther  change   in    his  money^  A.  D.    1351,    by   coining 
groats,  that  weighed  only  72  grains,  inftead  of  90  (the 
original  weight  of  four  pennies),  by  which  the  nominal 
pound   was   brought  down  to   463.  6(\,  of  our  prefent. 

(78)  S«evol.  3. 

monej^-; 
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money;  at   wliich  it  continued  till  after  the   beginning 
of  the  period  we  are  now  delineating  (79). 

By  an  a6t  of  parliament,  13th  Henry  IV.  A.  D.  14 12, 
it  w^as  diredled,  "  That  by  reafon  of  the  great  fcarcity 
*'  of  money  in  the  realm  of  England,  the  pound  Tower 
*'  fhould,  from  the  feaft  of  Eafter  following,  be  coined 
*'  into  thirty  fliillings  by  tale  (80)."  A  ftrange  imagi- 
nation, that  diminifhing  the  value  of  the  nominal  pound 
would  make  money  more  plentiful  !  and  yet  it  was  on 
this  groundlefs  fancy  that  all  the  above  and  fubfequent 
changes  were  made.  By  this  laft  regulation,  the  value 
or  quantity  of  filver  in  the  nom.inal  pound  w^as  reduced 
to  38s.  Qd.  of  our  money  ;  and  on  that  footing  the 
coin  of  England  continued  more  than  half  a  century, 
during  the  reigns  of  Henry  V.  and  Henry  VI  (8i)i 

Edward  IV.  A.  D.  1464,  by  coining  37s.  6d.  by  tale 
out  of  the  Tower  pound  of  lilver,  brought  down  his 
groats  (the  largeft  coin  then  in  ufe)  to  48  Troy  giains, 
and  the  intrinlic  value  of  the  nominal  pound  to  31s.  of 
our  money ;  and  thus  it  remained  till  long  after  the  con- 
clufion  of  the  prefent  period. 

Thefe  fuccefiive  changes  in  the  value  or  quantity  of 
iiiver  in  the  nominal  pound  of  coin,  which  could  add 
nothing  to  the  reaJ  riches  of  the  kingdom,  were  pro- 
du61ive  of  many  inconveniencies.  Every  change  de- 
ceived the  people  for  fome  time,  to  their  lofs  ;  and  oc- 
calioned  great  confulion  in  the  payment  of  debts,  rents, 
annuities,  and  in  all  mercantile  and  money  tranfaclions. 

The  only  gold  coins  that  were  ftruck  in  England,  in 
the  greateft  part  of  this  period,  in  the  reigns  of  Heniy 
IV.  Hemy  V.  and  Henry  VI.  were  nobles,  with  their 
halves  and  quarters.  The  firft  nobles  of  Henry  IV. 
weighed  120  grains,  and  their  value  was  21s.  ^d.  the 
fame  weight  and  value  with  thofe  of  his  predeceffor 
Richard  II.  But  in  the  laft  year  of  his  reign,  the  noble 
^^'as  reduced  to  108  grains,  value  19s.;  and  on  that 
footing  it  continued  during  the  two  fuccecding 
reigns  (§2;.     Tlie  gold  noble  was  of  23  carats  3^  grains 


(79)  See  vol.  4.  cfi.  6. 

(io)  Statutes    J3thHen.  IV. 

(81 )  Martin  Folkes  on  the  Aiver  Colnt  of  England,  p.  13,  14. 

(82)  Id,  on  gold  CoiniK,  p.  4, 
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fine,  and  f  grain  in  alloy,  and  was  much  admired,  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  for  its  purity  and  beauty. 

Edward  IV.  A.  D.  1466,  ftruck  gold  coins,  called  Continued. 
mgels,  from  the  figure  of  an  angel  on  the  reverfe ;  and 
their  halves,  called  angelets.  The  angel  weighed  80 
grains,  palled  for  6s.  8d.  of  the  fiilver-money  of  thofe 
times,  and  was  worth  14s.  id.  of  our  prefent  mo- 
ney (83). 

In  the  preceding  period,  it  hath  been  obferved,  that  Coins  of 
the  coins  of  Scotland  were  originally  the  fame  with  thofe  Scotland. 
of  England,  and  fo  continued  till  about  the  middle  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  when  they  fell  a  little  below  the 
Engliib  coins,  both  in  weight  and  purity  (84).  This 
difference  between  the  coins  of  the  two  Britilli  kingdoms 
gradually  increafed ;  and  at  the  beginning  of  our  pre- 
fent period,  thofe  of  Scotland  were  only  about  half  the 
value  of  thofe  of  England  of  the  fame  denomination. 
But  this  difference  was  then  only  in  weight,  becaufe 
the  Scottifh  coins  had  been  reftored  to  their  former 
finenefs  (85). 

James  I.  on  his  return  to  Scotland,  A.  D.  1424,  being  James  I. 
convinced  that  this  difference  between  the  coins  of  the 
two  kingdoms  was  a  great  inteiTuption  to  trade,  procur- 
ed an  a6t  of  parliament,  impowering  him  ''  to  mend 
*^  his  money,  and  gar  ftryke  it  in  like  wicht  and  fynes 
*'  to  the  money  of  Ingland  (86)."  But  the  difordcrs  and 
diftrelfes  of  his  kingdom  prevented  the  execution  of 
that  wife  law ;  and  the  coins  of  Scotland  gradually  funk 
more  and  more  below  the  value  of  thofe  of  England  of 
the  fame  denomination.  Materials  are  not  wanting  to 
trace  the  gradual  decrcafe  of  the  Scottifh  coins,  flep  by 
fiep;  but  fuch  a  minute  detail  would  be  tedious  andun- 
interefling.  It  will  be  fufficient  to  remark,  that  at  the 
end  of  this  period,  they  were  little  more  than  one  fotirtii 
of  the  weight  and  value  of  the  coins  that  were  called  by 
the  fame  names  in  England  (87). 

Though  our  kings   and  great  barOns  were  the  chief  inconvc- 
promoters  of  the  diminution  of  the  weight  and  value  of  ^^^"'^>- 

(83)  Polices  on  gold  Coins.  (84)  See  vol,  4.  ch.  5. 

(85)  Ruddimanni  PraeUt.  ad  Anderfoni  Diplom.  Scot, 

(86)  Black  Afts,  James  I.  aa  2,$.  • 

(87)  Id.  James  II.  ad  74.     James  HI.  ad   2,z.  %6.  58.  6^.  St.   St). 
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lixs  coin,  they  were  by  far  the  gi-eateft  flitferers  by  that 
imprudent  meafure.  For  by  that  means  all  the  fixed 
annual  payments  that  were  due  to  them  from  their  fub- 
]e(^s  and  vaffals,  were  much  diminifhed  in  their  real 
■value,  though  they  continued  the  fame  in  name.  They 
/  received  the  fame  number  of  pounds  that  had  been  ori- 
gLnaliy  ftipulated  ;  but  thefe  pounds  did  not  contain  the 
fame  quantity  of  filver,  and  w^ould  not  purchafe  the 
fame  quantity  of  goods  with  thofe  in  the  original  ftipu- 
lation.  The  king  and  nobility  difcovered  the  error  they 
had  com.mitted  and  the  lofs  they  had  fuftained,  and  en- 
deavoured to  apply  a  remedy;  but  it  was  not  the  natural 
2.nd  only  effeclual  one,  of  refloring  the  coin  to  its  ori- 
^nal  weight  and  purity.  An  acl  of  parliament  was 
made,  A.  D.  1467,  to  the  following  purpofe  :  '^  Becaufe 
^  our  foverane  lord,  and  his  thre  eftatis,  coniidderis  and 
^•'^  underftandis,  that  his  hienes,  and  the  hail  realme  in 
*^'  ilk  eftate,  is  greitly  hurt  and  fkaithet  in  the  changeing 
"  and  heying  the  courfe  of  the  money,  baith  in  debts 
^^  paying,  and  contracts,  bygane  annuallis^  wedfettis, 
^^  and  lands  fet  for  lang  termis,  culiomis,  and  proeu-f 
'*"  rafeis  of  prelatis,  and  all  other  dettes  ;  it  is  provydit, 
*'  by  our  foverane  lord,  and  his  thre  eftatis  in  this  pre- 
^^  fent  parliament.  That  baith  the  creditour  and  the 
*^'  dettour,  the  byar  and  the  fellar,  the  borrower  and 
*^  the  lennar,  the  lord  and  the  tennant,  fpiritual  and 
^^  tcmporall,  be  obfervit  to  the  defyre  and  the  intentis 
*^^  of  thame  that  war  in  the  time  of  making  the  con- 
'^^  traclis,  and  payment  to  be  maid  in  the  famen  fub- 
^'^  fiance  that  was  intend  it  at  the  tyme  of  the  making 
^-"^  of  the  contra61is  (88)."  This  law  was  certainly  very 
c-quitable;  but  it  is  obvious,  that  the  execution  of  it 
would  be  attended  with  many  difficulties,  and  produc- 
tive of  many  difputes ;  and  that  it  would  be  no  eafy 
matter  to  perfuade  vaffals,  tenants,  and  debtors  of  all 
kinds,  to  pay  a  greater  number  of  pounds,  fl-iillings, 
and  pence,  than  they  were  bound  to  pay  by  their  origi- 
nal obligations.  There  is  fufticient  evidence  ftill  remain- 
ing, that  though  feveral  laws  were  made  of  the  fame  te- 

n&)  Black  Aft",  James  III.  aft  63. 
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nor  with  that  above,  none  of  them  could  be  executed  ; 
and  that  the  feveral  feudal  payments  due   by  the  vallab 
of  the  king  and  barons,  by  the  fucceflive  changes  of  the 
coin,  and   of  the   value   of  money,   dwindled  down  to 
lefs  than  the  hundredth  part  of  what  was  originally  in- 
'  tended,  and  in  many  cafes  to  a  mere  trifle.     The  relief^ 
for  example,  paid  to  the  crown  by  the  ancient  barons  of 
Panmore,  was  originally  IZ2\.  containing  as  much  filver 
as  366I.  of  our  prefent  Englifh  money;  and  as  439ZI. 
of  our  prefent  Scotch  money,  equivalent  in  efficacy,  to 
1830I.   Englifh,  and  to  21,960!.  Scotch.     This  was  a 
valuable  payment,  and  was  probably  one  year's   rent  of 
the  eftate.     Edward   I.   when  he  was  in   polTeffion   of 
Scodand,  remitted  to  William  de  Maul,  baron  of  Pan-  . 
more,  Bzl.  of  his  own  relief,  and  of  his  heirs,  to  gain 
him  to  his  intereft.     From  thence  the  relief  paid  by  the    . 
heirs  of  that  noble  family  was  40I.  containing  originally 
as  much  filver  as  120I.  Englifh,  and  as  1440I.  Scotch, 
equivalent    in   value  to   600I.  Englifh,   and  to   7200I. 
Scotch  money.     But  by  many  fucceflive  diminutions  of 
the  nominal  money-pound  in  Scotland,  that  payment, 
originally  fo   confiderable,  was  reduced   to  the  trifling 
fum  of  3I.  6s.  8d.  of  our  prefent  Englifh  money  (89). 

Gold  was  coined  in  Scotland  by  Robert  IL  foon  af- Gold  col*, 
ter  it  began  to  be  coined  in  England  by  Edward  III.; 
and  the  gold  coins  of  both  kingdoms  were  the  fame  in 
weight  and  finenefs  to  the  end  of  this  period  (90).  But 
the  reader  will  form  a  more  diftin6l  idea  of  the  gold 
coin  of  thofe  times,  and  of  the  comparative  value  q£ 
gold  and  filver,  by  infpe6fing  the  following  table^  tha^ 
can  be  given  him  in  many  words. 


See  Ruddlman's  Prcf<  to  Anderfoa's  Diplom.  Scot,  fe^l.  Ci. 
(.$c)  Black  AtSls,  James  IIL  a^  ioS,  A,  D.  1483. 
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Value    of 

Weight  of 

A.    D. 

Ai  Regni. 

Finenefs. 

Alloy. 

coins    out 

fiiver  fora 

of  a  pound 

pound  of 

ow.  gr. 

of  gold. 
L.      s.    d. 

gold. 

©z.  pw.gr. 

lib.  oz.  pw.  gr. 

i37i,&c 

Robert  II. 

II     18    18 

I       6 

17    12    0 

II     I     17    22 

1390,  &c. 

Robert  III 

II    18    18 

I       6 

19      4    0 

II     I     17    22 

.424. 

James  I.   19 

ri    18   18 

I       6 

22    10   0 

II     I     17    22 

'45'. 

James  II.  1 5 

11    18   18 

I       6 

53    6  8 

9  8     4   14 

1456. 

20 

II    18  lb 

i       6 

50     0  c 

9  8     4   14 
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James  III.  16 

ri    18    18 

I       6 

78   15  0 

10    2       0    20 

1484. 

11    18    18 

I       6 

78   15  0 

1057       9 

-'      -+ 

Copper  mo- 
aey. 


FiTun  the  above  table,  conflru61ed  from  authentic  mo- 
numents, the  following  fa61s  appear — ^That  the  gold 
coined  in  Scotland  was  of  fufficient  finenefs — that  the  no- 
mtnal  money-pound  contained  above  four  times  more  fii- 
ver, A.  T>.  1390,  than  it  did  in  A.  D.  1475  •  ^  t>rodigi- 
oils  change  in  fb  fhort  a  time !— and  that  the  value  of 
gold  compared  to  fiiver  was  about  one- third  lefs  than  it  is 
at  prefent:  and  fo  it  continued,  till  after  the  difcovery  of 
the  iiiver  mines  in  South  America;  from  W'hich  immenfe 
Quantities  of  that  metal  have  been  imported  into  Eu- 
rope. 

In  the  firft  parllam-ent  of  James  III.  A.  D.  1466,  an 
act  was  made  for  coining  copper-money,  *'  for  the  ufe 
*^  and  fuiientation  of  the  king's  liegis,  and  for  almous 
^^  deid  to  be  done  to  pure  folk."  An  exa6l  defcription 
is  given  in  the  acl,  of  the  form  of  thefe  copper  coins,  of 
which  four  were  to  pafs  for  one  penny.  By  the  fame  a6l, 
a  coinage,  of  tb5;ee  hundred  pound  weight,  of  a  different 
kind  of  copper-money,  with  a  mixture  of  fiiver  in  it,  was 
appointed.  This  was  called  lack  money,  from  its  colour, 
as  the  mixture  of  fiiver  in  it  was  very  fmall,  probably 
not  greater  than  the  mixture  of  copper  in  the  w^hite  mo- 
ney, hcrdiy  one  ounce  in  the  pound  (91)-  King  James 
was  afterwards  ci-uelly  calumniated  for  coining  this  black 


(91)  Black  AiSls,  James  IJI.  a<Sl  iz. 
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money,  and  the  minds  of  the  common  people  inflamed 
againft  him  on  that  account,  by  the  earl  of  Angus  and 
his  party,  though  they  perfe6lly  well  knew,  that  it  had 
been  coined  in  confequenee  of  an  a6l  of  parliament,  when 
the  king  vv^as  in  his  childhood,  and  had  no  concern  in  the 
matter.  So  little  regard  hath  fa6lion  to  truth,  and  fo  ea- 
fily  are  the  minds  of  the  people  milled ! 

It  would  require  a  long  and  very  tedious  indu6ii9n  o£^^^^  ^^ 
particulars,  to  afcertain  the  exa6l  difference  between  the 
rate  of  living  at  prefent  and  in  the  period  we  are  now  ex- 
amining. I  have  inveftigated  this  matter  with  all  the  at- 
tention of  which  I  am  capable ;  and  I  am  perfuaded,  that, 
to  the  lower  and  middle  ranks  of  the  people,  living  was, 
in  that  period,  nominally  ten  times,  and  really  five  times 
cheaper  than  it  is  at  prefent,  to  perfons  of  the  fame  rank. 
To  underftand  the  diftinilion  between  the  nominal  and 
real  diiference  in  the  rate  of  living,  we  have  only  to  re- 
flecl:,  I  ft,  That  one  nominal  money-pound,  in  the  fif- 
teenth century,  contained  as  much  filver  as  two  nominal 
pounds  contain  at  prefent ;  and  therefore  a  perfon  who 
had  then  an  income  of  lol.  a-year,  had  as  much  filver  to 
expend  as  one  who  hath  now  an  income  of  20I.  a-year^ 
and,  2dly,  That  the  fame  quantity  of  filvei',  fuppofe  a 
pound  weight,  would  then  have  purchafed  as  many  of 
the  neceffaries  of  life  as  five  times  that  quantity,  or  five  \ 

pound  weight  of  filver,  will  purchafe  at  prefent :  for  thefe  - 
two  reafons,  one  who  had  a  free  annual  income  of  tea 
nominal  money-pounds  in  the  fifteenth  century,  was  as 
rich,  and  could  live  as  v^ell,  as  one  who  hath  an  income 
oftentimes  as  many  money-pounds,  or  of  looi.  at  pre- 
fent; though,  in  reality,  any  given  weight  of  coins  had 
then  only  five  times  the  value  and  efficacy  that 
the  fame  weight  of  coins,  of  equal  purity,  have  in  our 
times. 

That  the  above  account  of  the  nominal  difference  in  Proof*, 
the  rate  of  living,  and  the  real  difference  in  the  value  of 
money,  is  not  far  from  the  truth,  many  proofs  might  be 
produced;  of  which,  to  avoid  prolixity,  I  fhall  mention 
only  two  or  three.  As  grain  of  different  kinds,  and  ani- 
mal food,  are  the  chief  means  of  fupporting  human  life, 
their  prices  claim  particular  attention  in  forming  a  judg- 
ment of  the  expence  of  living.  The  average  price  of  a 
quarter  of  wheat,  in  that  part  of  the  fifteenth  century, 

V?hici 
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which  is  the  fubjc6l  of  this  book  (except  in  a  few  years 
of  famine),  appears  to  have  been  about  5s.  which,  mul- 
tiplied by  ten,  produces  50s.  w^hich  is  not  efteemed  a 
very  high  price  at  prefent.  When  wheat  was  6s.  8d.  per 
Quarter,  a  famine  was  dreaded,  and  the  ports  were  open- 
ed for  importation.  All  other  kinds  of  grain  were  cheaper 
in  proportion  to  wheat  than  they  are  at  prefent  (92).  Ani- 
mal food  of  all  kinds  was  ftill  cheaper  than  grain.  The 
price  of  an  ordinary,  probably  a  fmall  cow,  was  7s.  equi- 
valent to  3I.  IDS.  od. — of  a  calf,  is.  8d.  equivalent  ta 
t6s.  8d. — of  an  ox,  13s.  4d.  equivalent  to  61.  13s.  4d. — 
of  a  faeep,  2s.  5d.  equiralent  to  il.  4s.  2d. — of  a  hog, 
2s.  equivalent  to  il. — of  a  goofe,  3d.  .equivalent  to 
2s.  6d.  &c  (93).  Liquors  were  fully  as  cheap  as  either 
bread-corn  or  butcher  meat,  or  rather  cheaper.  Claret 
coft  only  IS.  a  gallon,  equivalent  to  los.  and  ale  only 
ijd.  equivalentto  is.  3d.  (94).  It  was  eftablifhed  by 
lav/,  2d  Henry  V.  A.  D.  14 14,  ^'  That  no  yearly  chap- 
^^  lain  within  the  realm  flialltake,  from  henceforth,  more 
^^  for  his  whole  wages  by  the  year  (that  is  to  fay,  for  his 
^'^  board,  apparel,  and  other  necell'aries),  but  feven 
^^  marks,  or  4I.  13s.  4d.  equivalent  to  46I.  13s.  4d.  (95)" 
-  ^  fum  which,  is  barely  fuflicient  (if  it  is  iufficient)  tofup- 
port  a  imgle  clergyman  in  board,  lodgings,  apparel,  and 
every  thing  elfe,  in  a  manner  fuitable  to  his  chara6ler. 
By  the  fame  ftatute  it  is  ordained,  "  That  parifli-priefts 
^^  which  be,  or  fhall  be  retained  to  ferve  cures,  fhall 
"  take,  from  henceforth,  for  their  whole  wages  by  the 
*^  year,  but  8  marks,  or  5I.  6s.  §d.  (96);"  which,  be- 
ing multiplied  by  ten,  yields  53I.  6s.  8d.;  a  fum  cer- 
tainly not  too  great  for  the  decent  fupport  of  a  parifh- 
prieft  at  prefent :  and  we  cannot  fuppofe  that  the  parlia- 
ment of  England  would  have  fixed  the  higheft  ftipend  to 
be  given  to  a  curate  at  8  marks,  if  that  fum  had  not  been 
then  fufficient  for  his  decent  fupport.  Sir  John  Fortefcue, 
chief  iuftice  of  the  king's  bench,  and  afterwards  chan- 
cellor to  Henry  VI.  wrote  his  book  on  the  Difference  be- 

(92,)  See  Chronicca  Preciofum,  p.    9S — iia» 

(93)  Id.     ibid, 

(94)  Id.  ibid. 

(95)  Statutes,    ad   Henry    V.    flat.    2.     c.    2. 
(96}  Id.  ibid. 
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tween  an  abfolute  and  limited  Monarchy,  towards  the  end 
of  this  period  ;  and  in  that  work  he  fays,  in  plain  tenns, 
*'  that  five  pounds  a  year  was  a  fair  living  for  a  yeoman;*^ 
which,  I  believe,  can  hardly  be  faid  of  fifty  pounds  a- 
year  in  our  times  (97).  In  a  word,  it  feems  to  be  abund- 
antly evident,  that  inferior  clergymen,  yeomen,  refpecla- 
ble  tradefmen,  and  others  in  the  middle  ranks  of  lifcj 
could  have  lived  as  plentifully,  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
on  an  income  of  5!.  a-year,  of  the  money  of  that  age,  as 
thofe  of  the  fame  rank  can  live  on  ten  times  that  nominal, 
or  five  times  that  real  income,  that  is,  on  50I.  a  year  st 
prefent(98).  The  precious  metals  of  gold  and  filver 
have  indeed  greatly  increaled  in  Britain  fince  thofe  times ^ 
but  we  muft  not  therefore  imagine,  that  we  are  fo  much 
richer  than  our,  ancefiors;  becaufe,  as  thefe  metals 
increafed  in  quantity,  they  decreafed  in  value  and  effi- 
cacy* 

The  ftate  of  fliipping  in  Britain  feems  to  have  been  Siupjiij^ 
nearly  the  fame  in  this,  that  it  had  been  in  the  former 
period.  Commerce  was  not  much  extended,  and  a  great 
part  of  it  was  ftill  carried  on  by  foreign  merchants  in  fo~ 
reign  bottoms;  which  retarded  the  increafe  both  of  fhips 
and  failors.  Some  attempts  were  made  to  build  fhips  of 
greater  burden  than  had  been  formerly  in  ufe,  in  imitati- 
on of  the  caixacks  of  Venice  and  Genoa,  which  were 
often  feen  in  Britifh  harbours.  But  thefe  attempts  were 
probably  very  few,  as  they  are  mentioned  by  our  hifton- 
ans  with  exprelfions  of  admiration,  and  thofe  who  made 
them  obtained  both  honours  and  immunities.  James 
Kennedy,  the  patriotic  bilbop  of  St.  Andrew's,  is  as 
much  celebrated  for  building  a  fhip  of  uncommon  mag- 
nitude, called  the  Bipiofs  Berge,  as  for  building  and  en- 
dowing a  college  (99).  John  Taverner  of  Mull  obtained 
various  privileges  and  immunities  from  Henry  VI.  A.  D- 


(97)  Fortefcue  on  the  tlifterence  between  an  abfolute  and  Jimited  Mg- 
iiarchy,  p.  133. 

(98)  I  conlefs  blfliop  Fleetwood,  in  his  Chronicon  Preciofurn,  makes 
the  difference  in  the  rate  of  living  only  as  fix  to  one.  But  that  learned 
and  good  prelate,  writing  on  a  cafe  of  confcience,  intentionally  kept 
within  bounds.  He  wrote  alfo  in  the  beginning  of  this  century,  whe'o 
living  was  cheaper  than  it  is  at  prefent.  .» 

(519)  Pirfcottic.     Hawthorndea, 
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1449,  ^^  becaufe  he  had  built  a  fhip  as  large  as  a  great 
*'  carrack  (100)  :'*  a  fufficient  proof  that  few  fuch  thips 
were  then  built  in  England. 

In  the  fubfequent  periods  of  this  work,  the  increafe  of 
the  commerce  of  Great  Britain,  particularly  of  England, 
will  be  more  confpicuous,  and  merit  a  more  extended  de- 
lineation. 

^100)    Rym,  Feed.  torn.    11.    p.  ajS. 
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Hiftory  of  the  Manners,  Virtues,  Vices,  remarkable  Cuf- 
toms.  Language,  Drefs,  Diet,  and  Diverjions,  of  the  Veo- 
-ple  of  Great  Britain^  from  the  Acceffton  of  Henry  IV. 
A.  D.  13993  ^0  the  Accejfion  of  Henry  Yl\.  A.  D.  1485. 

W  H  E  N  a  country  is  conquered  by  a  foreign  power.  Slow 
and  receives  new  mafters,  and  an  inundation  of  new  in-  change  o  £ 
habitants  from   a  diftant  region,    a  -great   and   fudden  "^*^"^"' 
change  of  manners,  &c.  is  commonly  produced,  by  the 
'  introdu6lIon  of  thofe  of  the  conquerors,  in  the  place  of 
thofe  of  the  ancient  inhabitants,  or  by  an  intermixture 
of  both.     Such  were  the  great  and  ftriking  revolutions 
in  the  manners,  cufloms,  and  circumftances  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Britain,  introduced  by  the  fuccefTive  conquefts  and 
fettlements  of  the  Romans,   Saxons,  Danes,  and  Nor- 
mans, in  this  ifland,  which  have  been  already  delineated 
in  their  proper  places.    But  when  a  country  continues  to 
Vol.  V.  I  i  be 
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be  inhabited  by  the  fame  people,  living  tinder  the  fame 
government,  profcfiing  the  fame  religion,  and  fpeaking 
the  fame  language,  as  the  people  of  Britain  did  in  this 
period,  the  changes  in  their  manners,  cuftoms,  virtues, 
vices,   language,   drefs,  diet,  and  diverfions,  are  (lovr, 
and  almoft  imperceptible.       Thefe  changes,   hovrever, 
like  the  motion  of  the  fhadow  on  the  fun-dial,  are  real, 
and  in.  procefs  of  time  become  confpicuous.     If  the  he- 
roic Henry  V.  vi'ere  now  to  arife  from  the  dead,  and 
appear  in  the  ftreets  of  London,  mounted  on  his  war- 
horfe,  and  clothed  in  complete  armour,  what  aftonifh- 
ment  would  he  excite  in  the  admiring  multitude  !  How 
much  would  he  be  furprifed  at  every  obje6l  around  him  ! 
"    If  he  were  conducted  to  St.  Paul's,  he  would  neither 
know  the  church  nor  underftand  the  fervice.     In  a  word, 
he  would  believe  himfelf  to  be  in  a  city,  and  among  a 
people,  he  had  never  feen.     It  cannot  therefore  be  im- 
proper to  trace,  in  every  period,  thofe  gradual,  and  al- 
moft infenfible  changes,  in  our  manners,  language,  and 
drefs,  &c.  which  have  at  length  transformed  us  into  a 
people  fo  totally  different  from  our  anceftors;  and  to 
point  out  the  caufes  of  thefe  changes,  and  the  degrees  of 
happinefe  or  diftrefs  which  they  produced. 
Alterations      No  very  material  alteration  in  the  ranks  and  orders  of 
in  rank.      men  in  fociety  took- place  in  this  period;  but  there  feems 
to  have  been  a  confiderable  change  in  the  comparative 
importance  and  inlluence  of  the  people  in  thefe  feveral 
ranks.     The  diftin61ion  between  the  nobility  and  gentry 
of  England  was  now  fully  eftablifhed,  in  confequence  of 
the  divifion  of  tli€  parliament  into  two  houfes ;  and  the 
former  enjoyed  feveral  privileges  to  which  the  latter  had  ' 
no  claim.     The  parliament  of  Scotland  ftill  continued  to 
meet  in  one  houfe;  and  the  nobility  hardly  enjoyed  any 
peculiar  advantages,  except  their  titles  and  mere  prece- 
dency, befides  thofe  they  derived  from  the  greatnefs  of 
their  fortunes  and  number  of  their  followers  (i).     The 
citizens  and  burgeifes  in  both  kingdoms  were  more  re- 

(i)  In  the  original  records  of  parllamcBt,  the  ecckfiaftical  peers  ai^ 
always  placed  fiift,  the  duke^  ajid  car^s  next,  but  the  names  of  lords  and 
gentlenven  are  intermixes!;  and  feverai  gemlemen,  who  were  not  lords  of 
j-urliament,  have  doviinus  prefixed  to  iheir  nameR.  In  a  word,  the  dif- 
tinflion  bctv/een  lords  and  lairds  in  thofe  times  was  very  inconfiderajble. 
The  wives  of  kird»  were  conftantly  called  ladies. 
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fpe^led,  or  rather  not  fo  much  defpifed,  as  they  had  been 
formerly ;  and  even  the  common  people  were  treated  with 
greater  lenity,  as  their  haughty  lords  often  ftood  in  need 
of  their  afliftance  in  the  field  of  battle. 

The  moft  remarkable  change  in  all  ranks  of  men  in  Depopukti- 
this  period,  was  a  great  diminution  of  the  numbers  of  the  ^n  under 
people  in  every  rank  (except  that  of  beggars),  bythedc-    ^^^^     * 
vaftation  and  depopulation  of  the  country.     This  depo- 
pulation was  occafioned  by  the  three  greateft  fcourges  to 
which  mankind  are  expofed,   famine,  peftilence,   and 
war,  but  chiefly  by  the  laft.     Famine  was  moft  fatal  to 
thofe  in  the  lower  walks  of  life ;  war  was  moft  deftruc- 
tive  to  thofe  of  higher  rank,  in  proportion  to  their  num- 
bers ;  the  peftilence  made  no  diftin6lion. 

To  fay  nothing  of  the  great  numbers  of  brave  men  who  Depopulatl- 
fell  in  the  foreign  and  civil  wars  in  the  reign  of  Hen-  <>«  i"  th« 
ry  IV.  what  prodigious  multitudes  perifhed  in  the  French  Hen'ryV. 
wars,  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  V.  and  Henry  VI.  which 
continued  about  thirty  years,  and  were  uncommonly  de- 
ftru6live!  The  Engliflr  nobility  and  gentry  engaged  in 
thofe  wars  with  the  greateft  ardour,  in  hopes  of  obtain- 
ing fplendid  fettlements  on  the  continent.  But  inftead 
of  gaining  fortunes,  fo  many  of  them  loft  their  lives,  that 
in  the  laft  year  of  the  vi6lorious  Henry  V.  there  was  not  , 
a  fufticient  number  of  gentlemen  left  in  England  to  cany 
on  the  buiinefs  of  civil  government.  This  is  evident  from 
the  following  ftatute,  made  in  that  year :  ''  Whereas,  by 
'^  an  a6l  made  in  the  r4th  of  Edward  III.  it  was  ftatute 
^'  and  ordained.  That  no  flieriff"  or  efcheator  fhould  re- 
*^  main  above  one  year  in  his  oftice;  becaufe  there  was 
*'  then  a  fufticient  number  of  gentlemen  in  every  county 
*^  of  England,  well  qualified  to  fill  thefe  offices  to  the 
*^  fatisfa6iion  both  of  the  king  and  his  fubje61:s:  And 
^'  whereas,  by  diverfe  peftilences  within  the  kingdom, 
*^  and  by  foreign  wars,  there  is  not  a  fufficiency  at  pre- 
**  fent  of  proper  perfons  to  fill  thefe  offices :  It  is  there- 
*^  fore  ena6led  by  this  parliament.  That  the  king  may 
*'  appoint  fheriffs  and  efcheators  to  continue  more  thaa 
*^  one  year  in  their  refpe6live  offices,  for  four  years, 
*^  commencing  at  the  next  cle61:ion  of  thefe  officers  (2).** 

{»)  Sututes,  9th  Hc8.  5,  «h.  5, 

li  2  This 
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.  This  acl  appears  to  have  been  made  with  much  reluc- 
tance, and  from  mere  neceiTity. 
Under  But  if  the  vi6^ories  of  Henry  V.  were  fo  fatal  to  the 

KenryVI,  population  of  his  country,  the  defeats  and  difafters  of 
the  fucceeding  reign  were  ftill  more  deftru(ftive.  In  the 
twenty-fifth  year  of  this  war,  the  inftru61ions  given  to 
the  cardinal  of  Winchefter,  and  other  plenipotendaries 
appointed  to  treat  about  a  peace,  authorife  them  to  re- 
prefent  to  thofe  of  France,  '*  That  there  haan  been  moo 
*^  men  flayne  in  thefe  wars  for  the  title  and  claime  of  the 
*'  coroune  of  France,  of  oon  nacion  and  other,  than  ben 
'-  at  this  daye  in  both  landjs,  and  fo  m.uch  Chriftiene 
«'  blode  fhede,  that  it  is  to  grete  a  forow  and  an  orrour 
*^  to  thinke  or  here  it  (3)-"  But  thefe  and  many  other 
reprefentations  were  in  vain.  The  war  continued  feveral 
years  longer;  and  before  it  ended,  the  two  powerful 
kingdoms  of  France  and  England  were  fo  much  exhauft- 
ed,  that,  in  fome  campaigns,  tliey  could  hardly  bring 
10,000  men  into  the  field  on  either  fide. 
Edward  IV.  England  was  fiill  further  depopulated  by  the  bloody 
conteft  between  the  houfes  of  Lancafter  and  York,  which 
fucceeded  the  French  wars.  This  conteft  was  pecufiarly 
fatal  to  perfons  of  rank  and  power,  and  feemed  to  threat* 
en  that  order  of  men  with  extirpation.  If  we  may  believe 
Philip  de  Comines,  one  of  the  moft  credible  hiflorians 
of  thofe  times,  no  fewer  than  fixty  or  eighty  princes  and 
nobles  of  the  blood-royal  of  England  loft  their  lives  in 
this  quarrel,  either  in  battle  or  on  the  fcaffold  (4).  The 
fame  writer  informs  us,  that  Edward  IV.  told  him  one 
day  in  converfation,  that  in  all  the  nine  pitched  battles 
he  had  gained,  he  had  fought  on  foot;  and  that  as  foon 
as  the  enemy  began  to  fly,  he  mounted  his  horfe,  and 
cried  to  his  men  to  fpare  the  common  people,  and  to  kill 
their  leaders  (5).  At  the  battle  of  Towton,  one  of  thefe 
nine,  three  earls  and  ten  lords  of  the  Lancaftrian  party, 
befides  a  prodigious  number  of  knights  and  gentlemen, 
were  found  dead  on  the  field.  At  the  firft  parliament  of 
Edward  IV.  long  before  the  conclufion  of  that  fatal  con- 
teft, the  nobility  of  England  confiftcd  only  of  one  duke, 

(3)  Rym.  Feed.    trm.   10,  p.  724. 

(4)  Philip  de   Comines,    vol.    i.    p.    5,1.    IS^- 
(5 J  Id.    ibid. 

lb- 
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four  earls,  one  vifcount,  and  twenty-mne  barons ;  all  the 
nobles  of  the  Lancaftiian  party  having  been  either  killed 
ia.  battles  or  on  fcaffolds,  or  had  fled  Into  foreign  coun- 
tries to  fave  their  lives  (6). 

The  fame  caufes  of  depopulation  produced  the  fame  Scotland. 
ef&^6}.s  in  Scotland;  and  this  depopulation  was  but  too 
vifible  in  both  countries,  by  ruined  villages,  uncultivated 
fields,  and  decaying  towns  and  cities  (7).  Upon  the 
whole,  we  have  good  reafon  to  believe,  that  there  were 
not  3,ooo,oou,  probably  not  above  2,500,000  people  of 
all  ages  in  Britain,,  at  tlie  end  of  this  period.  It  is  no  ob- 
J€6lion  to  this,  that  v>^e  hear  of  numerous  armies  tranf- 
ported  to  the  continent,  and  appearing  in  the  field  in 
Britain;  bccaufe  all  men  from  fixteen  to  fifty,  the  clergy 
not  excepted,  w^ere  every  moment  liable  to  be  called  into 
the  field,  and  few  dared  to  difobey  the  calL 

The  circumftances  of  the  people  of  Britain,  In  thIsDiflicnes. 
period,  were  far  from  being  comfortable.     The  crown 
tottered  on  the  heads  of  her  princes,  who  were  fometimes 
on  a  throne,  fometimes  in  a  prifon,  or  in  exile.     Of  the 
three  kings  who  reigned  in  Scotland,  one,  after  fpending 
the  beft  years  of  his  life  in  captivity,  periflied  by  a  vio- 
lent death  ;  the  other  two  fell  in  war;  and  they  were  all 
cut  off  in  the  prime  of  their  age.     Many  of  the  rich  and 
great  experienced  the  moft  deplorable  reverfes  of  fortune, 
and  funk  into  indigence  and  obfcurity;  and  fome  of  the 
moft  ancient  and  noble  families,  in  both  kingdoms,  were 
ruined,    and  almoft  extirpated.     The   common  people 
enjoyed  few  of  the  comforts,  and  fometimes  wanted  the 
neceffaries,  of  life;  and  neither  their  perfons  nor  proper- 
ties were  fecure.     It  was  indeed  impolfible  that  a  "people 
fo  much  employed  in  dcftroying  the  inhabitants  of  other 
countries,  or  in  tearing  one  another  to  pieces,  could  be 
happy.  But  all  the  diitrefles  in  which  the  people  of  Bri- 
tain w^re  then  involved,  did  not  diminifh  their  vices  nor 
jncreafe  their  virtues.     Their  manners  in  thefe  refpe6ls 
feem  to  have  been  nearly  the  fame  in  this  as  in  the  pre- 
'  ceding  period,  and  have  been  already  defcribed.     It  will 
be   fufficient    therefore    in    this    place,    to    mention    a 
few  particulars,  which  were  either  peculiar  to  the  times 

(6)  Parliament,   Hifl.    vol.   z.    p.    312. 
'-    (7)  J»    Rofl*"    Hid.     Angl.    fejjjm. 
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we  are  now  confidering,  or  became  more  or  lefs  confpi- 

CUOLIS. 

Chivalry.         Chivalry,  one  of  the  moft  remarkable  peculiarities  in 
the  manners  of  the  middle  ages,  llourifhed  greatly , in  Eng- 
land in  the  fourteenth,  but  declined  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury.    Our  kings  and  nobles  were  then  fo  much  engaged 
in  real  combats,  that  they  bould  not  pay  equal  attention 
to  the  reprefentations  of  them  in  tilts  and  tournaments. 
The  decline  of  chivalry  is  thus  feelingly  lamented  by  that 
fimple  perfon  (as  he  often  calls  himfelf )  Mr.  William 
Caxton :    "  O  ye  knyghtes  of  Englond !    where  is  the 
"  cuftome  and  ufage  of  noble  chyvalry  that  was  ufed  in 
"  tho  days  ?  What  do  ye  now  but  go  to  the  baynes,  and 
"  play  at  dyfe  ?  And  fome  not  well  advyfed,  ufe  not  ho- 
^^  neft  and  good  rule,  again  all   ordre   of  knyghthode. 
^^  Leve  this,  leve  it,  and  rede  the  noble  volumes  of  St. 
'^  Graal,  of  Lancelot,  of  Galaad,  ofTryftram,  of  Perfe 
*'  Foreft,  of  Percyval,  of  Gawayn,  and  many  mo  ;  ther 
^'  fhall   ye   fee  manhode,  curtofye^   and  gentylnefs. — I 
"  would  demaunde  a  queftion,  yf  I  fliould  not  difpleafe : 
'^  How  many  knyghtes  ben  ther  now  in  England,^  that 
"  have  thufc  and  thexerceife  of  a  knyghte  ?  that  is  to 
^^  wite,  that  he  knoweth  his  horfe,  and  his  horfe  him — 
""  I  fuppofe,  and  a  due  ferche  fliolde  be   made,  there 
'^  fholde  be  many  founden  that  lackc;  the  more  pyte  is. 
*^^  I  wold  it  pleafyd  our  foverayne  lord,  that  twyfe  or 
"  thryfe  a   yere,  or  at   the  left  ones,  he  would  do  cry 
^«  juftis   of  pies,    to  thende,  that   every  knyght   fhold 
*-  have  hors  and  harneys,  and.alfo  the  ufe  and  eraft  of  a 
*'  knyghte,  and  alfo  to  tornoye  one  agaynfte  one,  or  two 
"  agaynfte  two,  and  the  beft  to  have  a  prys,  a  diamond, 
*^  or  jewel,  fuch  as  fhold  plcafe  theprynce  (8)." 
5till  cxiflcd.      But  though   chivalry  was  now  declining,  it   was   far 
from  being  extinft.     Henry  V.  o^  England,  and  James 
I.  of  Scotland,  are  highly  extolled  for  their  dexterity  in 
tilting  ;    and   Richard   Beauchamp,  earl    of  Warwick, 
was  famous  for  the  vi61ories  he  obtained  in  thofe  knightly 
encounters,   both  at  home   and   abroad  (9).     Many  of 
the  firft  produclions  of  the  prefs  were  books  of  chivalry, 
and  adventures  of  knights-errant  (10).     We  meet  with  z 

(8)  Ames's  Typographical  Antiguitic-,  p.  4'. 

(9)  Strut,  vol.    i.     Secticron,  Jib.    i6.  c.    iH. 
(i#)  Ames's  Typcgrapfaical  Antiqwitifv,  p.    4»' 
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great  number  of  royal  prote6lions  granted  by  our  kings 
to  foreign  princes,'  nobles,  and  knights,  to  come  into 
England  to  perform  feats  of  arms ;  and  licences  to  their 
own  fubje6ls,  to  go  into  foreign  countries  for  the  fame 
purpofe  (11).  All  coronations  and  royal  marriages  were 
attended  with  fplendid  tilts  and  tournaments,  in  which 
the  young  nobles,  knightS;>,  and  gentlemen  difplayed 
their  courage,  ftrength,  and  dexterity  in  horfemaniliip, 
and  the  ufe  of  arms,  in  the  prefence  and  for  the  honour 
.of  their  ladies. 

The  ttioft  magnificent  of  thefe  tournaments  was  that  a  touma- 
performed  by  the  baftard  of  Burgundy  and  Anthony  lord  nient. 
Scales,  brother  to  the  queen  of  England,  in  Smithfield, 
A.  D-   1467-     The  king  and  queen  of  England  fpared 
no  expence  to  do  honour  to  fo  near  a  relation ;  and  Philip 
duke  of  Burgundy,  the  moH  magnificent  prince  of  that 
age,  was  no  lefs  profufe  in  equipping  his  favourite  fon. 
Several  months  were  fpent  in  adjufting  the  preliminaries 
of  this  famous  combat,  and  in  performing  all  the  pom- 
pous ceremonies  p^efcribed  by  the  laws  of  chivalry.    Ed- 
Ward  IV.  granted   a   fafe  condu6^,  OcSfober  19,  A.  D. 
1466,  to  the  baftard  of  Burgundy,  earl  of  La  Roche, 
with  a  thoufand  perfons   in  his   company,  to  come  into 
England,  to  perform  certain  feats  of  arms  with  his  dearly- 
beloved  brother  Anthony  Widivile,  lord  Scales  and  Nu- 
celles  ( 12).     But  fo  many  puncSlilios  were  to  be  fettled 
by  the  intervention  of  heralds,  that  the  tournament  did 
not  take  place  till  June  1 1,  AwD.  1467.   Strong  lifts  having 
'been  ere6led  in  Smithfield,  ia.o  yards  and  10  feet  long,  80 
yards  and  10  feet  broad,  with  fair  and  coftly  galleries  all 
around,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  king  and  queen,  at- 
tended by  the  lords  and  ladies  of  the  court,  and  a  prodigious 
number  of  lords,  knights,  and  ladies  of  England,  France, 
Scotland,  and  other  countries,  in  their  richeft  dreifes  ;  the 
two  champions  entered  the  lifts,  and  were  condu6l:ed  to 
their  pavilions.  There  they  underwent  the  ufual  fearches, 
^nd  ^nfwered  the  ufual  queftions,  and  then  advanced  in- 
to the  middle  of  the  lifts.     *'  They  ranne  together  with 
"  fharp  fpears,  and  departed  with  equal  honour.     The 
^'  next  day  they  turneyed  on  horfeback.   The  lord  Scales 


(ji)  Vide    Rym.  Feed. 

(u)  Rym.  f^d.   tQra.   ii.  p.  673, 
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*^  liorfe  had  on  his  chaffron  a  long  fharp  pike  of  fteel  ; 
''  and  as  the  two  champions  coaped  together,  the  fame 
^'  horfe  thmft  his  pike  into  the  noftrils^  of  the  baftard's 
"  horfe;  fo  that,  for  very  pain,  he  mounted  fo  high, 
*'  that  he  fell  on  the  one  fide  with  his  mafter  ;  and  the 
*^'  lord  Scales  rode  about  him  with  his  fword  drawn  in 
*  *'  his  hand,  till  the  king  commanded  the  marfhal  to  help 

'^  up  the  baftard,  who  openly  faid,  I  cannot  hold  me  by 
^^  the  clouds;  for  though  my  horfe  fail  me,  I  will  not  fail 
*'  my  encounter-companion.     But  the  ,king  would  not 
'^  fuffer  them  to  do  any  more  that  day.     The  next  mor- 
*^  row,  the  two  noblemen  came   into  the  field  on  foot, 
*'  with  two  polaxes,  and  fought  valiantly ;  butatthelaft 
'^  the  point  of  the  polaxe  of  the  lord  Scales  happened  to 
^'  enter  into  the  light  of  the  baftard's  helm,  and  by  fine 
^'  force  might  have  plucked  him  on  his  knees  :  but  the 
'^  king  fuddenly  caft  down  his  warder,  and  then  the  mar- 
'^  fhal  fevered  them-     The  baftard,  not  content  with  this 
''  chance,  required  the   king,  of  juftice,  that  he  might 
'^  performe  his  enterprize.     The  lord  Scales  refufed  not* 
^^  But  the  king,  calling  to  him   the  conftable  and  the 
*^  marilial,  with  the  officers  of  arms,  after  confultaticn 
'^  had,  it  was  declared  for  a  fentence  definitive,  by  the 
''  duke  of  Clarence,  then   conftable  of  England  (13), 
^^  and   the  duke  of  Norfolk,  then  marfhal,  that  if  he 
^'  would  go  forward  with  his   attempted  challenge,  he 
^^  muft,  by  the  law  of  arms,  be  delivered  to  his  adver- 
*^  fary  in  the  fame  ftate  and  like  condition  as  he  ftood 
^^  when  he  was  taken  from  him.     The  baftard,  hearing 
this  judgment,  doubted  the  fequel  of  the  matter,  and 
fo  relinquiflied  his  challenge  ( 14)." 
Bravery.  The  bravery  and  martial  ardour  of  both  the  Britifii 

nations  never  appeared  moreconfpicuous  than  in  the  pre- 
fent  period,  particularly  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V.  The 
Englifh  under  that  heroic  prince  feemed  to  be  invincible; 
and  fought  with  fo  much  courage  and  fuccefs,  that,  to- 
wards the  end  of  his  reign,  they  had  a  very  probable 
profpe6l  of  making  a  complete  conqueft  of  the  great  and 
populous  kingdom  of  France'.     The   Scots   were  much 

(13)  JohnTiptoft,  earl  of  Worcefter,  and  not  the  duke  of  Clarence, 
was  then  conftable.  See  Rym.  Feed.  torn.  ii.  p,  581.  Eiographia. 
Britannica,  voj.   2.    p.    1131.     Note.          "  '        ;       » 

(14)  Stowe,  p.  4^0. 
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admired  for  the  fteady  intrepidity  with  which  they  defend- 
ed themfelves,  and  the  feafonable  and  fiiccefsful  fuccouis 
they  fent  to  their  ancient  alUes  in  their  greateft  diftreis, 
when  they  were  on  the  brink  of  ruin,  and  foffaken  ,by  all 
the  world.  ' 

But  national  as  well  as  perfonal  courage  is  fubje6i:  to'subjeaiu 
fudden  and  furprifing  changes,  which  are  fometimes  pro-chaAgc 
duced  by  very  trifling  cauies.  There  is  not  a  more  re- 
markable example  of  this  in  hiftory,  than  that  extraor- 
dinary revolution  in  the  fpirits  of  the  French  and  Englifli 
armies,  at  the  liege  of  Orleans,  A.  D.  142.8,  which 
hath  been  akeady  mentioned  (15).  Before  that  period* 
the  Englifli  fought  like  lions,  and  the  French  lied  before 
them  like  fheep.  But  as  foon  as  the  Maid  of  Orleans, 
a  poor  obfcure  fervant-girl,  about  feventeen  years  of  age, 
appeared  on  the  fcene  of  a61ion,  the  fortune  of  the  war,^ 
and  the  fpirits  of  the  contending  nations,  were  entirely 
changed.  The  French  became  bold  and  daring,  the 
Englifh  daftardly  and  defponding.  The  teiTor  of  that 
dreaded  heroine  was  not  confined  to  the  Englifli  army  in 
France,  but  feized  the  great  body  of  the  people  at  home^ 
and  made  many  who  had  enlifted  in  the  fervice,  defeit, 
and  hide  themfelves  in  holes  and  corners.  This  appearii 
fi'om  the  proclamations  iflued  in  England,  commanding  ~ 
the  flreriffs  of  London,  and  of  feveral  counties,  to  ap^ 
prehend  thofe  who  had  deferted  and  concealed  them- 
felves j^r^^flr  0/' ^A^^  M(3zW(  16).  As  it  is  imprudent  to 
difcover  any  diftruft  of  national  courage  when  war  is  nc- 
ceflary,  it  is  no  lefs  imprudent  to  plunge  a  nation  into 
a  war,  from  too  great  a  reliance  on  a  quality  that  may 
fail  when  it  is  leaft  expe61ed. 

The  hofpitality  of  our  anceftors,  particularly  of  the  . 

great  and  opulent  barons,  hath  been  much  admired,  and^f^^e^rci- 
confidered  as  a  certain  proof  of  the  noblenefs  and  ge- 
nerofity  of  their  fpirits.  The  fa61:  is  well  attefled.  The 
caftles  of  the  powerful  barons  were  capacious  palaces, 
daily  crowded  with  their  numerous  retainers, "'who  were 
always  welcome  to  their  plentiful  tables.  They  had  their 
privy  counfellors,  their  treafurers,  marfhais,  conllables, 
ilewards,  fecretaries,    chaplains,    heralds,    purfuivants, 

(15)    See  vol.   5.  p.  62,   &c. 

^i^)  Rym.  Feed,  torn.  lo.  p.  455.  47a- 
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pages,  henflimen  or  guards,  tmmpetei's,  mmftrels,  and, 
in  a  word,  all  the  officers  of  the  royal  court  (17).     The 
etiquette  of  their  families  was  an  exa6i:  copy  of  that  of 
the  royal  houfhold ;  and  fome  of  them  lived  in  a  degree 
of  pomp  and  fplendour  little  inferior  to  that  of  the  great- 
eft   kings.     Richard  Nevile,  earl  of  Warwick,  we  are 
told,  ''  was  ever  had  in  great  favour  of  the  commons  of 
*^  the  land,  becaufe  of  the  exceeding  houfehold  which 
*^  he  daily  kept  in  all  countries  wherever  he  fojourned  or 
*'^  lay  ;  and  when  he  came  to  London,  he  held  fuch  ai> 
*^  boufe,  that  fix  oxen  were  eaten  at  a  breakfaft  ;  and 
^^  every  tavern  was  full   of  his  meat  (18)."     The  earls 
of  Douglas  in  Scotland,  before  the  fall  of  that  great  fa- 
iP:ily,  rivalled,  or  rather    exceeded  their  fovereigns  m 
pomp  and   profufe  hofpitality.     But   to  this  manner  of 
living,  it   is  highly  probable,  thefe  great  chieftains  were 
prompted,  by  a  defire  of  increafing  the  number  and  at- 
tachment of  their  retainers,  on  which,  in  thofe  turbulent 
times,  their  dignity,  and  even  their  fafety,  depended,  as 
mvich  as  on  the  innate  generofity  of  their  tempers.  Thefe 
retainers  did  not  conftantly  refide  in  the  families  of  their 
lords  'r  but  they  wore  their  liveries  and  badges,  frequently 
ieafted  in   their  halls,  fwelled  their  retinues  on  all  great 
foleranities,  attended  them  In   their  journies,  and  fol- 
lowed  them  into  the   field  of  battle.      Some  ^  powerful 
chieftains  had  fo  great  a.  number  of  thefe  retainers  con- 
ftantly  at   their  command,  that  they  fet  the  law^s  at  de- 
fiance, were  formidable  to  their  fovereigns,  and  terrible 
to  their  fellow  fubjefts ;  and  feveral  laws  were  made 
^gainft  giving  and  receiving  liveries  (19).     But  thefe  laws 
produced  little  effe6i:  in  this  period. 
OfTnferior       Hofpitality  was  not  confined  to  the  great  and  opulent, 
iziiku         ^^^  ^^3  praclifed  rather  more  than  it  is  at  prefent  by  per- 
fons  in  the  middle  and  lower  ranks  of  life.     But  this  was 
owing  to  neceffity  arjfing  from  the  fcarcity  of  inns,  which 
obliged  travellers  and  ftrangers  to  apply  to  private  perfons 
for  lodging  and  entertainment;  and  thofe  who  received 
them  hofpitably  acquired  a  right  to  a  fin^lar  refeptioii, 

(17)  See  the  Northumberlaml  Family-book, 

(18)  Stow  p.  42 1. 

(19)  See  Statutes,    ift    t$en.  IV,  c.    J.     Jth  Hs^.  IV.    c    14.  Sth 
E4ward  IV,   c.   a. 
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This  was  evidently  the  cafe  in  Scotland  in  the  firft  part  of 
this  period.  James  I.  A.  D.  1424,  procured  the  fol- 
lowing a6t  of  parliament  :  "It  is  ordanit,  That  in  all 
'•^  burrow  townis,  and  throuchfairis  quhair  commoun 
*'  palTages  ar,  that  thair  be  ordanit  hoftillaries  and  refettis, 
^^  hayant  ftables  and  chalmers  ;  and  that  men  find  with 
^'  thame  bread  and  aill,  and  all  uther  fude,  alfweil  for 
*'  horfe  as  men,  for  refonable  price  (20)."  But  tra- 
vellers had  been  fo  long  accuftomed  to  lodge  in  private 
houfes,  that  thefe  public  inns  were  quite  negle6led  ;  and 
thofe  who  kept  them  prefented  a  petition  to  parliament, 
complaining,  "  That  the  liegis  travelland  in  therealme, 
"  quhen  they  come  to  burrowis  and  throuchfairis,  her- 
**  breis  thame  not  in  hoftillaries,  bot  with  thair  acquaint- 
**  ance  and  freindis  (21)."  This  produced  an  aS:  pro- 
hibiting travellers  to  lodge  in  private  houfes  v/here  there 
were  hoftalries,  under  the  penalty  of  40s.  and  fubje6ling 
thofe  who  lodged  them  to  the  fame  penalty. 

The  people  of  Britain  we^e  not  chargeable  with  the  i^^^iigisa. 
contempt,  or  even  negle6l^,  of  the  ceremonies  of  religion 
in  this  period.  On  the  contrary,  many  of  them  fpent 
much  of  their  time  and  money  in  performing  thofe  cere- 
monies. To  fay  nothing  of  the  almoft  conftant  fervicc 
in  cathedral  and  conventual  churches,  all  the  great  ba- 
rons had  chapels  in  their  caftles,  which  very  much  re  - 
fembled  cathedrals,  in  the  number  of  their  clergy  and 
chorifters  ;  the  richnefs  of  their  furniture  and  images  ; 
and  the  pomp  and  regularity  with  which  the  feivice  o£^ 
the  church  was  daily  performed.  The  earl  of  Northum- 
berland, for  example,  had  conftantly  in  his  family  a  dcaa 
of  his  chapel,  who  was  a  doctor  of  divinity,  a  fubdean, 
and  nine  other  priefts  ;  eleven  finging  men  and  iix  ling- 
ing  boys  ;  in  all  twenty-eight  ;  who  daily  peiformed  di- 
vine fervice  in  his  chapel,  at  matins,  lady-mafs,  high- 
mafs,  even-fong,  and  complyne.  The  four  firft  finging 
men  a6led  as  organifts,  weekly,  by  turns  (22).  This 
was  a  very  fplendid  and  expenfive  eftablifhment,  confin- 
ing of  greater  numbers  than  are  to  be  found  in.  leveral 
cathedrals. 

(2,0)  Black  A£ls,  James  I.   ipir.    i.   c.  26. 

(ii)    Black  A£l:s,   James  I.  par.   3.    c.    <r. 

(iz)  $ee  Northumberland  Family-book,  p»  ^^.5•— a?.;. 
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Superfti-  But  unhappily  the  religion  of  our  anceftors  in   thole 

^^^'^'  times  was  fo   ftrongly  tin6lured  with  grofs  irrational  fu- 

perftitioHy  that  it  had  little  tendency  to  enlighten  their 
minds,  regulate  their  paflions,  or  reform  their  lives. 
Their  creed  contained  fome  articles,  that  their  very  fenfes, 
if  they  durft  have  ufed  them,  might  have  convinced  them 
could  not  be  true  ;  and  others  that  were  equally  contrary 
to  reafon  and  revelation.  The  ceremonies  of  their  wor- 
ihip  were  mere  mechanical  operations,  in  which  their 
minds  had  little  or  no  concern  ;  and  they  were^  taught  to 
place  ti?,eir  hopes  of  the  divine  favour  on  fuch  fallacious 
grounds,  as  the  pardons  of  a  venal  prieft,  the  patronage 
of  a  faint,  pilgrimages,  faftings,  flagellations,  and  the 
like.  But  the  moll  odious  feature  of  the  religion  of  thofe 
times  was  its  horrid  cruelty  and  intolerance-,  which, 
prompted  them  to  burn  their  fellow-chriftians  to  afhes> 
becauie  they  dared  to  think  for  themxfclves,,  and  to  wor- 
fhip  God  in  a  manner  which  they  believed  to  be  more 
acceptable  than  the  ellabliilied  forms. 
Pcrjxiry.  It  IS  one  evidence,  amongft  many  others,  that  their  re;- 

ligion  had  little  influence  on  their   morals,  that  perjury 
prevailed   to   a   degree  that  is  hardly  credible  ;  and  the 
obligations  of  the  moft  folemn  oaths  were  almofl  totally 
/  difregarded  by  perfons  of  all  ranks.     Of  this  the  reader 

mull  have  obferved  many  examples  in  the  preceding  hif- 
tory,  particularly  in  the  condu6l  of  Edward  IV.  and 
Richard  III  (23).  All  the  lords,  fpiritual  and  tem- 
poral, in  the  famous  parliament  at  Shrewlbury,  A.  D. 
1398,  called  the  great  parliament,  took  a  folemn 
oath  on  the  crofs  of  Canterbury,  never  to  fuffer  any  of 
the  acls  of  that  parliament  to  be  changed  ;  and  yet  thef« 
fame  lords,  in  lefs  than  two  years  after,  repealed  ail 
thefe  a61s.  Various  ceremonies  were  invented  to 
give  additional  folemnity  to  oaths,  and  fecure  their  ob- 
fervation.  Philip  the  good,  duke  of  Burgundy,  A.  D. 
1453,  in  the  middle  of  a  great  fcail,  and  in  the  prefence 
■  of  his  whole  court,  had  a  roafted  pheafant  brought  to 
his  table,  v/ith  great  pomp,  and  fwore  over  it  a  moll  tre- 
mendous oath,  that  he  would  march  an  army  againft  the 
great  Turk  ;  and  all  the  lords  and  knights  of  his  court 

(23)  See  vol.  5.  p.   150    184. 
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fwore  In  the  fame  manner  that  they  would  march  with 
him  :  but  none  of  them  performed  their  oaths  (25).  It 
is  no  wonder  that  the  common  people  were  fo  profligate 
in  this  refpe6t,  that  not  a  few  of  them,  we  are  told, 
lived  by  fwearing  for  hire  in  courts  of  juflice  {26). 

The  Englilli  were  remarkable  in  this  period,  among  Swearingla  ^ 
the  nations  of  Europe,  for  the  abfurd  and  impious  prac-  converXati- 
tice  of  prophane  fwearing  in  converfation.  The  count 
of  Luxemburg,  accompanied  by  the  earls  of  Warwick 
and  Stafford,  vifited  the  Maid  of  Orleans  in  her  prifon 
at  Rouen,  where  fhe  was  chained  to  the  floor,  and  load- 
ed with  irons.  The  count,  who  had  fold  her  to  the 
Englifli,  pretended  that  he  had  come  to  treat  with  her 
about  her  ranfom.  Viewing  him  with  juft  refentment 
and  difdain,  flie  cried,  ''  Begone!  You  have  neither 
*^  the  inclination  nor  the  power  to  ranfom  me."  Then 
turning  her  eyes  towards  tlie  two  earls,  fiie  faid,  "  I 
"  know  that  you  Englifh  are  determined  to  put  me  to 
*'  death;  and  imagine,  that  after  I  am  dead,  you  wdli 
^'^  conquer  France.  But  though  there  were  an  hundred 
^^  thoufand  more  God-dam-mees  in  France  than  there 
*^  are,  they  will  never  connuer  that  kingdom  (2,7)." 
So  early  had  the  Englifh  got  this  odious  nickname,  by 
their  too  frequent  ufe  of  that  horrid  imprecation.  A 
contemporary  hiftorian,  w^ho  had  frequently  converfed 
with  Henry  VI.  mentions  it  as  a  very  remarkable  and 
extraordinary  peculiarity  in  the  character  of  that  prince, 
that  he  did  not  fwear  in  common  conv-erfation,  but  re- 
proved'his  minifters  and  officers  of  ft  ate  w^hen  he  heard 
them  fwearing  (28).         * 

An  exceifive  irrational  credulity  ftill  continued  to  dcdulity. 
reign  in  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  and  feems  to  have 
prevailed  rather  more  in  Britain  than  in  fome  other 
countries.  Of  this  many  proofs  might  be  produced. 
There  w^as  not  a  man  then  in  England  who  entertained 
the  leaft  doubt  of  the  reality  of  forcery,  necromancy, 
and  other  diabolical  arts  (29).     Let  any  on£  perufe  the 

(2,5)  Monilrelet,  torn.  3.  fol.  ^6.  (iC)  Wilkin.  Con.  p.  534. 

(27)  Villarct,  torn.  15.  p.  ?7. 

(a8)  Otterbourne,  edit,  a  T.  Hearn,  ton.  i.  p,  300. 
(Z9)  W.  Wyrcefter,  p.  461.   471.    Rym.  Feed.  torn.  8,  p.  427.     Wil 
kin.  Concil.  torn.  z.  p.  394. 
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works  of  Thomas  Walfingham,  our  bcft   hiftorian  i» 
this  period,  and  he  will  meet  with  many  ridiculous  mi- 
lacles,  related  with  the  greateft  gravity,  as  'the  moft  un- 
queftionable  facls.     The  EngliiTi  were   remarkable  for 
one  fpecies  of  credulity  peculiar  to  themfelves,  viz.   a 
fiim  belief  in  the  predictions  of  certain  pretended  pro- 
phets, particularly  of  the   famous  Merlin.     Philip  de 
Comines,  in  his  relation  of  what   palTed    at  the   inter- 
view betw^een  Edward  IV.  an-d  Lewis  XI.  on  the  bridge 
of  Picquiny    (at   which  he  was  prefent),  acquaints  us, 
that   after  the  tw^o  kings   had  faluted  one  another,  and 
eonverfed  a  little  together,  the  bifliop  of  Ely,   chancel- 
lor of  England,  began  a  harangue  to  the  two  monarchs, 
by  telling  them,  that  the  EngliA  had   a  prophecy,  that 
a  gi'cat  peace  would  be  concluded  betw^een  France   and 
JEngland  at  Picquiny ;  for  the   Englifli  (fays   Comines) 
are  great  believers  in  fuch  prophecies,  and  have  one  of 
them  ready  to  produce  on  every  occafion  (30)^ 
TTBtEngilfh      The  Englifh  frequently  defeated  the   French   in  the 
-tfrs^^^°*^^'  field  in  this  period,  but  were  generally  defeated  by  them 
in  the  cabinet.     Philip  de  Comines,  who  was  an  excel- 
lent judge  of  mankind,  and  feems  to  have   ftudied  the 
eationai  chara6ier  of  the  Englifh  with  great  care,  ac- 
knowledged that  they  were  but  blundering  negotiators, 
and  by  no  means  a  match  for  the  French.     They  were 
cafily  impofed  upon,  he  fays,  by  diifimulation,  apt   to 
fall  into  a  paffion,  and  to  become  impatient  when  they 
were  contrad  idled  ;  and,  in  a  word,  that  they  were  not 
lb  fubtile,  infinuating,  and  patient,  as  their  adverfaries, 
who  took  advantage  of  all  their  foibles  (3 1  )•     The  Eng- 
lifh certainly  committed  a  moft  grievous  error,  in  with- 
drawing, in  a  paffion,  from  the  great  congrefs  at  Arras, 
A*  D.  1435  (3^2).     No  prince  was  ever  more  fliamefully 
deceived  by  another  than  Edward  IV.  by  th^t  artful  and 
faithlefs  monarch  Lewis  XI. 
Fcropty.         A  fierce,  and  even  cruel  fpirit,  too  much  prevailed  in 
both  the  Britillr  nations   in   this  period,  and  formed   a 
.    difagreeable  feature  in  their  national   chara6^ers.     This 
v/as  owing  to  the  violent  contefts,  and  almoft  eonflant 

(30)  Memoires  de  Philippe  it  Gomines,  K  4.  c.  io» 

(31 )  Memoires  de  Philippe  dc  Comines,  I.  4.  c.  6.S' 
(31)  Sec  vol  $■  p.  77. 
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wars,  in  which  they  were  engaged  ;  which  hardened  their 
hearts,  inflamed  their  paffions,  and  made  them  familiar 
with  blood  and  (laughter.  The  reader  muft  have  met 
with  fo  many  proofs  of  this  fierce  and  cruel  fpirit,  hx 
peruiing  the  firft  chapter  of  this  book,  that  it  is  as  un- 
neceffary  as  it  would  be  unpleafant,  to  multiply  exam- 
ples of  it  in  this  place.  It  is  fufficient  to  obferve  in, 
general,  that  the  wars  and  battles  of  this  period  weie 
tincommonly  fierce  and  fanguinary ;  that  prifoners  of 
diftinclion  were  generally  put  to  death  on  the  field,  ia 
cold  blood  ;  that  aifaffinations  and  murders  were  very 
frequent,  perpetrated  on  perfons  of  the  greateft  cml^ 
nence,  by  the  hands  of  kings,  nobles,  and  neai*  relati- 
ons- The  ferocity  of  thofe  unhappy  times  was  fo 
great,  that  it  infe6led  the  air  and  gentle  fex,  and  made 
many  ladies  and  gentlewomen  take  up  arms,  and  fol- 
low the  trade  of  war.  '^  At  this  fiege  (of  Sens,  A*  D. 
*'  1420)  alfo  lyn  manyworthy  ladyes  and  gentilwomen, 
*^  both  French  and  Englifh ;  of  the  whiche  many  of 
*^  hem  begonne  the  faitz  of  armes  long  time  agoon,  but 
^^  of  lyying  at  feges  now  they  begynne  firft  (33.)"  Ent 
the  women  of  Wales,  on  one  occafion,  are  faid  to  have 
been  guilty  of  deeds  fo  horrid  and  indelicate,  that  they 
are  hardly  credible  ;  and  are  therefore  related  in  the 
words  of  the  original  author,  in  the  note  below  {34% 

Whea 


(33)  Ryra-  Feed.  torn.  9.  p.  91 T. 

(34)  Eo  tempore  (A.  D.  1404),  Howenus  Gleyndor  afluetis  intendem 
irruptioaibus,  pene  totam  militiam  Herefordenfis  provinciae  provocavit  ad 
d4:ma,  cui  ducatum  praebuit  Edmundus  de  Mortuo-mari.  Sed  cum  per- 
▼eatum  fuiffet  ad  aftum  martium,  proditi«ne  mediante,  et  Edmund*i« 
captus  et  caeteri  vi£ti  funt,  occifis  de  noftratibu$  amplius  ^uam  mi]l« 
viris.  Quorum  genitalia  mulieres  Wallanlium  poft  confliftum  abfciderunt, 
et  membrum  pudendum  in  ore  cujuflibet  intcrempti  pofuerunt,  tcfticu- 
i»fque  a  mento  dependere  fecerunt,  nafofque  prsecifos  in  ocxAu  eorundera 
preflferunt,  et  fepuituram  mortuis  cadaveribus  prohibuerunt.     T.  Walfing. 

P-  557- 

Shakefpeare  feems  to  have  pcrufed  the  above,  of  which  the  foUewinf 
tines  arc  a  delicate  guar<ied  tranflation : 

There  came 

A  pod  from  Wales,  loaden  with  heavy  new«  5 
Whofe  word  was,  that  the  nohJe  Mortimer, 
Leading  the  men  of  Hercfordfhire  to  fight 
^      Againft  th'  irregular  and  wild  Glendower, 

Wa«  by  the  rude  hands  of  that  Weiftimao  tak«A5 
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Rofcberj.         When  we  confider  the  ftate  of  the  country,  the  condi- 
tion and  chara^ler  of  many   of  its   inhabitants,  we  fhall 
not  be  furpiifed  to  hear  that  England  was  much  infefted 
with  robbers  in  this  period.     Sir  John  Foitefcue,  chief 
jufticeofthe  king's  bench    in  the  reign  of  Henry  V  I. 
acknowledges  that  robbery  was  much  more  frequent  in 
England  than  in  France  or  Scotland  ;  and,  which  is  re- 
markable in  one  of  his  profeffion,  he  boafts  of  this  as  a 
proof  of  the  luperior  courage  of  the  Englifh.     "  It  hath 
*'  ben  often  feen  in  England,  that  three,  or    four  thefes 
*'  hath  fett  upon  feven   or   eight  true  men,  and   robyd 
*'  tliem  al.     But  it  hath  not  ben  feen   in   Fraunce,  that 
.    "*^  feven  or  eight  thefes  have  ben  hardy  to  robbe  three  or 
^^  four  true  men.     Wherefor  it  is  right  feld  that  French- 
'^  men  be  hangyd  for  robberye,  for  that   thay  have  no 
■**  hertys  to  do  fo   teiTiblc  an  a61e.     There  be  therefor 
'*^  mo  men  hangyd  in  England,  in  a  yere,  for  robberye 
**■  and  manflaughter,  than  there  be  hangyd  in  Fraunce, 
"  for  fuch  caufe  of  crime,  in  feven  yers.     There  is  no 
"  man  hangyd   in   Scotland  in  feven  yers  together  for 
*'  robberye  ;  and  yet  thay   be  often  tymes  hangyd  for 
■**  larceny   and  ftelyng  of  goods  in  the  ablence  cf  the 
"*'  owner  thereof:  but  their  harts   ferve  them  not  to  take 
*'  a   manny^s    goods,  while  he  is  prefent,  and  will  de- 
**  fend  it;  which  maner   of  takyng  is  called  robberye. 
**  But  the  Englifhmen  be  of  another  corage  :  for  if  he 
"  be  poer,  and  fee  another  man  havyng  richeffe,  M^hich 
*'  may  be  takyn  from  him  by  might,  he  wol  not  fpare  to 
^'  dofo(37)."     Whatever  becomes  of  the  reafoning  of 
the  chief  juftice,  his  authority  is  fufEcient  to   eftablifh 
this  fa(Si,  tliat  robbery  prevailed  much  more  in  England 
than  in  France  or  Scotland,  in  his  time. 
Manners  of      The  manners  of  the  clergy  in  the  preceding  period, 
the  dergy.  which  have  been  fo  fully  defcribed  in  the  fourth  volume 

A  thoufand  of  his  people  butchered, 

Upaawhofe  dead  corps  there  was  fuch  mifufc. 

Such  beaflly  (hameJefs  transformation  ! 

By  the  Welfhwomcn  done,  as  may  not  be. 

Without  much  fhame,  retold,  or  fpokcn  of. 

I  ft  Part  Henry  IV.  Aft.  i.  Scene  i. 

(35)  Sir  John' Fortefcue  en  the  difFcrence   between  an  abfolutc  and  li- 
mited Monarchy,  ch.  J3. 

of 
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of  this  work,  wcrefo  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  times  we  are 
now  delineating,  that,  to  prevent  unneceflaiy  repetitions, 
the  leader  may  be  refciTed  to  that  defcription  (36).  For 
though  Dr.  Wickliffe  and  his  followers  declaimed  with 
as  much  vehemence  againft  the  pride,  ambition,  ava-  ' 
rice,  cruelty,  luxury,  and  other  vices  of  the  clergy,  as 
againft  their  ciToneous  do6lrines  and  fuperftitious  cere- 
monies, they  declaimed  in  vain  :  the  clergy  were  at  leaft" 
as  much  attached  to  their  riches,  their  honours,  and  their 
pleafures,  as  to  their  fpeculative  opinions  ;  and  as  un- 
willing to  abandon  their  vices  as  to  renounce  their  errors. 
In  a  word,  the  generality  of  the   Britifh  clergy  in  this  ^ 

period,  were  neither  more  learned,  nor  more  virtuous, 
than  their  immediate  predeceffors ;  and  feem  to  have  dif- 
fered from  them  in  nothing  but  in  the  fuperior  cruelty' 
with  which  they  perfecuted  the  unhappy  Lollards. 

Great  cities  in  general  are  not  very  friendly  to  the  vir-  Manners  of 
tue  of  their  inhabitants,  efpecially  of  the  young  and  opu-  youth, 
lent.  Honeft  Mr.  Caxton  obferved  concerning  the  youth 
of  London  in  his  time,  that  when  they  were  very  young, 
they  were  exceedingly  amiable  and  promiling ;  but  that 
when  they  arrived  at  riper  years,  many  of  them  difap- 
pointed  the  hopes  of  their  friends,  and  diffipated  the 
wealth  that  had  been  left  them  by  their  parents.  "  I  fee 
*^  that  the  children  that  ben  borne  within  the  faid  cyte 
*'  (London)  encreafe  and  prouffyte  not  like  their  faders  and 
«^  olders ;  but  for  moofte  parte,  after  that  they  had  ben 
*^  comeyn  to  theyr  perfight  yeres  of  difcrecion,  and  ry- 
*^  penes  of  age,  how  well  that  theyr  faders  have  lefte  to 
*'  them  grete  quantite  of  goodes,  yet  fcarcely  amonge 
*'  ten  two  thrive.  O  bleffed  Lord  !  whan  I  remembre 
^'  thys,  I  am  allabasflied  :  I  cannot  juge  the  caufe;  but 
'^  fayrer,  ne  wyfer,  ne  bet  befpoken  children  in  theyre 
*'  youthe  ben  no  wher  than  ther  ben  in  London ;  but  at 
*'  thyr  full  rypying,  there  is  no  earn  el,  ne  good  corn 
*^  founden,  but  chaff  for  the  mooft  part  (37)." 

It  would  be  improper  to  purfue  this  unpleafant  fabje6lCompar;* 
any  further.     If  our  anceftors  in  this  period  were  free ^'*"" 
from  certain  vices  and  follies  which  are  too  prevalent 

{36)  See  vol.  4. 

(37}  Ames'Hirtory  of  Printing,  p.  37. 

VoL.V.  K  k  among 
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athong  their  poflerlty  in  the  prcfent  age^  they  were 
guiltv  of  others,  fome  of  rhem  of  a  very  odious  nature, 
"vv'hich  GO  not  novv^  prevail.  Let  us  not  then  imagine,  from 
an  ill-founded  veneration  for  andquity,  that  the  for- 
mer times  were  better  than  thefe.  Li  feveral  refpe6ts 
they  were  certainly  much'  worfe^  as  well  as  more  un- 
happy* 
Lsiigttage.        The  liviiig   language  of  a   great  commerciaf  people,- 

who  cultivate  the  fciences,  and  have  much  intercourfc 
with    other   nations,,    is  liable   to    perpetual   changes* 
Thefe   changes  are   introduced   by  flow   imperceptible 
(Jeprees  ;  but  in  the  courfe  of  a  few  ages  they  become 
donfpicuous.     The  language,  for  example,  of  the  peo- 
ple of  England,  in  the  eleventh,,  twelfth,  and  thirteenth; 
centuries,  is  now  as  unintelligible  t'o  tlidr  poflerity,  as 
a  dead  or  foreign  language.     Of  this  any  reader  may  be' 
convinced^  by  looking  into  the  Saxon  chronicle,  or  re- 
turning to  the  fpecimens'  of  the  language  of  thofe  times,- 
in  the  preceding  volunies  of  this  v^ork  (^38 ):     In  the  four-- 
tecnth  century,  the  pedpie  of  England  began  to  fpeak  a' 
language  which  may  be  called  EnglilTi;  though  it  was  fliir 
fo  different  from  that  vi^hich  is  fpokeri  by  their  poflerity  in( 
the  prefent  age,  that  it  tan  hardly  be  nnderftood  withouC 
the  affiftance  of  a  gloffary  ( 39  j  ^ 
Greater  The  language  of  the  vulgar,  in  every  age,  is  conlider- 

changes  ic  ^^^^  different  froiti  that  of  the  polite  and  learned  ;  and  iri- 
gu'/»e  ofthe  fome  times  there  are  greater  changes  in  the  one  than  the' 
^vulgar  than  other.  In  our  prefent  period,  wefindfe\Vornoimprove- 
of  the  rnents  in  the  fanguage  of  the  learned,  beeaufe  there  were 

^^^°®  •  few  or  no  improvements  tiiade  in  learning.  Thevt^orksof 
Chaucer  and  Gower,  \rh6  flourifned  in  the  fourteen tri 
century,  are  as  intelligible  to  a  modern  reader,  as  thole 
of  king  James  I.  Lydgate,  ct  Occleve.  But  we  learn 
■from  the  teftimohy  of  William  Caxton,  that' the  language 
of  the  common  people  of  England  underwent  a  very  re- 
markable change  in  the  courfe  of  this  period.  ''  Cer-^ 
^  tainly  thelangage  now  u fed  (A  P.  1490)  varyeth  feiTC' 
<^'^' irom  that' vv'hich  was   ufed   aild  fpoken -cthan  I  was 


(3B)  See  former  vols. 

(30;  See  the  woiki  of-Chauccr, -Gowcr,  &"«, 
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*'  born.  For  we  Englisflie  men  ben  borne  under  the 
*'  domynacyon  of  the  mone,  which  is  never  iledfafte^ 
*'  but  ever  waveryjfige  (40).'*  The  difference  between 
th^  language  moft  commonly  ufed  and  moft  generally  un- 
derftood,  and  that  which  was  affe61ed  by  the  polite  and 
learned,  was  then  fa  great,  that  Mr.  Caxton  (who  was 
much  employed  in  tranilating  books  out  of  French  into 
Englifh)  was  greatly  perplexed  what  words  tjO  ufe,  in 
order  to  render  his  tranilations  univerfally  ufeful  and 
agreeable.  "  Some  gentylmen  (fays  he)  have  blamed 
"me,  fayitig,  that  in  my  tranflacyons  I  h3d  over  cury- 
*^  yus  termes,  which  could  nOtbe  underftande  of  comyn 
*'  peple,  and  defired  me  to  ufe  olde  and  homely  terms 
*'  in  my  tranllacyons  ;  and  fayn  wolde  I  fatify  every 
^'^  man.--"But  fom  honeft  and  grete  clerkes  have  bea 
"  w/th  me,  and  defired  me  to  wryte  the  molle  curyous 
*'  termes  that  I  coudefyride*  And  thus  between  playn^ 
"  rude,  and  curious,  I  ftand  abafhed  (41)."-  Toex- 
tricate  himfelf  out  of  this' difficulty ,  Caxton  very  wifely 
refolved  to  ufe  terms  neither  over-rude  nor  over-cu- 
rious. 

Difference  of  diale6l  is  common  to  every  language,  indifferent 
every  age  and  country,  efpecially  in  countries  of  great '^^^^^  " 
extent,  and  divided  into  many  provinces.  This  differ- 
<?nce  was  fo  great  in  England,  in  this  period,  that  (as 
we  are  told)  the  inhabitants  of  one  county  hardly  under- 
flood  thofe  of  another.  "  That  comyne  Englisflie  that 
^  is  fpoken  in  one  fliyre  varyeth  from  another ;  infomuche,, 
^  that  in  my  dayes  happened,  tha^t  certayn  merchaunts 
^  -were  in  a  fliipp  in  Tamyfe,  for  to  have  failed  over 
'  the  fee  into  Zelande,  and  for  lacke  of  wynd  they  ta- 
^  ryed  atte  Forland,  and  went  to  land  for  to  refreflie 
^  them  ;  and  one  of  them,  named  Sheffelde,  a  mercer, 
^  came  into  an  hows,  and  axed  for  mete,  and  fpecyally 
'  he  axed  after  egges  j "  and  the  good  wyf  anfwerede, 
^  Thatlhe  coudefpeke  no  Frenfhe.  And  thcmerchaunt 
^  was  angry;  for  he  could  alfo  fpeke  no  Frenfhe  ;  but 
^  wolde  have  hadde  egges,  and  ihe  underftode  hym  not. 
^  And  thenne  at  laft  another  fayd,  that  he  wolde  have 
'  ceyren  ;  thenne  the  good  wyf  fayd,  that  fhe  undere 
^  flode  him  well  (42)." 

{40)  Ames  Hftory  of  Printing,  p.  gz. 
(41)  Ames  Hiftoiy  of  Printing,  p.  52,  (4a)  Id.  ibid. 

Kk^  From 
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S|-?iiing  From  the  many  fpecimens  that  have  been  given  of  the 

lii^ctiled.     Englilli  of  this  period,  in   this  and  the  pre<;eding  chap- 
ters of  this  book,  from  the   beft  writers,  both   in  prdfe 
ajid  verfe,  the  reader  muit  have  obferved  with  fome  fur- 
prife  their  various,  iirange,  irregular  manner  of  fpelling^ 
which  concributes  not  a  little   to  the  obfcurity  of  their 
UTitings-     Spelling,  in  thofe  times,  wasfo  pei-fedlly  ar- 
bitrary and  un&ttled,  that  the  faiiie  writer  fpclt  the  fame 
word  two  or  three  different  ways  in  the  fame.  page.     In  a 
word,  every  writer  contented  himfelfwith  putting  toge- 
ther any  combination  of  letters  that  occurred  to  him  at  the 
time,  v/hichhe  imagined  vi^uld  fuggeft  the  word  he  in- 
tended to  his  readers,  without  ever  refle6ling  w^at  letters 
others  ufed,  or  he  himfelf  had  ufed,  on  former  occa^- 
{xot\s,  for  that' purpofe. 
language        j^  \s  difficult  t6  difcover  any  very  material  difference  be-^ 
of  Stotlaad,  ^^^,gpj^;^|jg  language  of  England  and  of  the  lo'.^  lands  of  Scot^ 
land,  in  this  period ;  the  writers  of  the  onie  country  being 
as  intelligible  Wz  modern  reader  a&thofe  of  the  other.  Of 
fms  any  one  may  be  convinced,  by,  comparing  the  worlv^s 
of  Jeoffry  Chaucei''  and  John  Barbour,  or  any  two  con- 
temporary writers  of  the  two  countries.     There  was  pro- 
bably a  confideral^le  difference  in  the  prominciation,  as 
there  Is  at  prefent. 
tWsin  Cui%ms  which  have  been  long  eftablifhed.  are  apt  to 

French.  bV  continued,  after  the  change  of  eircumftances  hath 
rendered  them  abfurd  and  inconvenient.  Could  any  cuf- 
tom  be  more  inconvenient  and  uhreafonable,  than  tcj 
compofe  and  promulgate  the  laws  of  a  country  in  a  lan- 
guage which  fewof  ihelegiflators,  and  hardly  any  of  the 
other  inhabitants  underftood  ?  Such  a  cuftom  prevailed 
in'  England  in  this  perfod.  The  numerotis  {Ifatutes  made 
in  the  reigns  of  Henry  IV.  V.  and  VI.  and  of  Edward 
IV.  except 'a  very  fev/  in  Latini  were  compofed,  record- 
ed, and  promulgated  in  French  (4.:^);  though  that  lan- 
r^u age  was  then  very  little  U:nderil'ood' or  ufed  in  England. 
Many  proofs  might  be  produced  of  this  laf^  fa61: ;  but  the 
c5^prefsteftimonyof  an  author  of  undoubted  credit,  who 
fl'aurifhed  in  thofe  times,  ^vill,  I  hope,  be  thought  fuf- 
ikient.     Hoheil  William  C^xton  alftires   us,   that  th« 


(43 )  Sec  Statutes^  vol.  1,  2, 
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great  rnqtives-which  induced  him  to  fpend  fo  much,ofhIs 
time  in  tranilating  books  put  of  French  into  Engliih, 
were,  "  i.  Becauce  moit  quantyty  of  the  peple  undQr- 
^^  ftoud  ne  Frenfhe  here  in  this  noble  royame  of  Eng-- 
^^  land — and,  'Z.  To  fatisfy  the  xequeftes  of  his  fyngu-^ 
^.*  lar  good  Icrdes,"  who  needed  ,thefe  tranilations  as 
well  as  others  (44)-  Richard  III.  an^  his  parliament^, 
which  met  at  Weftrpinfter,  20th  January  A.  D.  1483., . 
put  an  end  to  this  abfurd  cuftonij  by  framii:ig  their  a6l's 
in  the  Englilli  language  (45).  The  a6ls  of  the  parlia- 
jnents  of  Scotland,  from  the  beginning  of  this  period, 
'were  compofed  in  Engiifli,  or  in  the  language  of  the  low 
lands,  and  moifl  populous  parts  of  that  kingdom,  which 
.•^as  alfo  underftogd  by  the  chieftaias  in  the  High- 
linds (46). 

As  the  people  of  England,  in  .this  period,  poffeffed  Dr^fs. 
great  abundance  of  excellent  wool,  and  had  inade  con- 
liderable  progrefs  in  the  clothing  aits,  it  is  probable  that 
they  were  coijifortably  and  decently  dreffed.  This  con- 
ie6tm:e  is  confirmed  by  the  unexceptionable .teftimony  of 
fir  John  Fortefcue  ;  who,  in  proving  that  the  Englifli, 
who  lived  under  a  limited  monarchy,  Y*^ere  much  '  hap- 
pier than  their  rivals  the  French,  who  lived  under  a  def- 
pqtic  government,  gives  this  as  one  example  of  their 
fuperior  happioefs,  thajL  they  were  much  better  dreffed 
or  clothed.  5*^  The  French  weyrn  no  Y^ollyn,  but  if  it 
f^  be  a  pore  cote,  under  their  ujtermoft  garment,  made  of 
5^  grete  canvas,  and  call  it  a  frok.  Their  hofyn  be  of 
'*'  like  canvas,  and  paffin  hot  their  knee;  wberefor  the;/ 
5^  be  gartered,  and  their  thyghs  bare.     Their  uifs  and  ' 

f5  children  gone  bare  fote  (47).  But  the  Eijglifli  wear 
*^f  fine  wollen  cloth  in  all  their  apparell.  They  have  al- 
*'  fo  abundance  of  bed-coverings  in  their  houfes,  and 
5^  of  all  other  wollen  ftuffe  (48}."  It  is  probable,  how- 
ever, that  fir  John  Fortefcue,  in  this  paffage,  fpeaks, 
only  of  yeomen,  fubftantial  farmers,  and  artificers. 
For  it  appears,  from  an  acl  of  parliament  made  A.  D^ 
1444,  for  regulating  the  wages  and  clothing  of  fervant^ 

(44)  Ames,  p.  47.  (45)  Statutes,  ift  Richard  lU, 

(46)  See  Black  Aas. 

(47)  Fortelcue  onabfolute  and  limited  Monarchy,  c.  3. 

(45)  Id  PeLaudibus  I-eguro  An^lije,  cap.  3^, 

employed 
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employed  in  hufbandry,  that  tlieir  drefs  and  furniture 
could '  hardly  anfwer  the  above  defcription.  By  that  law, 
a  bailiff  or  overfeer  was  to  have  an  allowance  of  5s. 
equivalent  to  50s.  a-year,  for  his  clothing;  a  hind  or 
principal  fervani,  4s.  equivalent  to  40s.  at  prefent ;  an 
ordinary  fervam,  3s.  4d.  equivalent  to  33s.  4d  (49). 
But  as  all  thefe  perfons  were  allowed  meat,  drink,  and 
wages,  they  might  be  comfortably  and  decently  clothed, 
by  expending  a  part  of  their  wages  on  their  clothing. 
The  drefs  of  labourers  and  common  people  in  this  pe- 
riod appears  to  have  been  fimple  and  well  contrived, 
confifting  of  fhoes,  hofe  made  of  cloth,  breeches,  a 
jacket  and  coat  buttoned,  and  faftened  about  the  body 
by  a  belt  or  girdle.  They  covered  their  heads  with  bon- 
nets of  cloth  (50).  As  the  common  people  could  not 
afford  to  follow  the  capricious  changes  of  fafhion,  the 
drefs  of  both  fexes  in  that  order  feems  to  have  continued 
nearly  the  fame  through  feveral  ages. 
Robes  of  But  comfort  and  decency  are  not  the  only,  very  often 

theftobiiity,  not  the  chief  obj eels  regarded  in  drefs.     It  hath  been  an 
^^:  sincient  and  uniVerfal  cuflom,  to  diftinguifli  the  different 

ranks  and  profeffions  in  fociety  by  their  different  robes 
arid  dreiics.  The  robes  worn  by  tlfe  kings,  princes, 
dukes,  earls,  lords,  and  knights  of  England,  on  pub- 
lic folemnitiesj  are  fo  well  known,  and  have  been  lb  of- 
ten defcribed,  that  a  minute  delineation  of  them  in  this 
place  is  unneceijary,  and  would  be  tedious.  As  thofe 
of  perfons  of  rank  in  Scotland,  in  this  period,  are  not' 
fo  generally  known,  they  may  be  briefly  mentioned  (51); 
'  The  robes  pf  the  e%ls,  lords  of  parHament,  and  bur- 
geffes  in  the  pm-liaments  of  Scotland,  were  prefcribed 
by  the  foliov/fng  law,  made  in  the  reign  of  James  IL 
A.  D.  1455  :  "  It  is-ftatute  and  ordainit,  that  all  erlis 
*'  fall  ufe  mantillis-  of  broVi^negranit,  oppin  befoir,  fur- 
•^^  rit^with  quhyte  lyning,  and  lynit  befoir  outwith  an 
«'  hand  braid  to  the  belt  ileid,  with  famen  furring,  with 
*^  lytell  huds  of  the  famen  claith;  and  to  be  ufit  upon 
«*  their  fchuldaris/  -And  the  uther  lordis  of  parliament 

(49)  Statutes,  asd  Hen.  VI.  c.  iio 

(50)  See  Mr.  Sirutt's  uletul  work,  vol.  a.  plate  3. 

(51)  Sec  S.idcn's  Titles  of  Hoaour^  Asoflie's  Hiilory  »f  the  Carters, 
SirMtt's  Aaiis«»«es,  .    .  •     '■  ■     
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."  to  have  an  mantell  of  reld,  rychtfwa  pppenit  befoirj 
"  and  lynit  with  fiik,  or  furrit  with  crifty  gray  greece^ 
."  or  purray,  togider  with  an  hude  of  the  famen  claitli, 
^'  fjUTit  as  laid  is.  And  all  commiifarics  of  burrowis, 
"  ilk  ane  to  have  ane  pair  of  clpkis  of  blew,  fum  fute 
*'  fyde,  oppin  on  the  rycht  fchuldar,  furrit  as  affeiris, 
>^  and  with  hads  of  the  famn;  as  faid  is.  And  quhat 
'^  eri,  lord  of  parliament,  commiffaries  of  burrowis, 
.."  that  cnteris  in  parliament  or  generall  counfaU  but 
"  [wiihout]  the  faid  habit  furrit,  fall^  furthwith  pay 
"  tharefter  ten  punds  to  the  king  unforgiven  (52)."  By 
the  fame  law,  advocates,  who  fpoke  for  money  in  par- 
liament, are  commanded  "  to  have  habits  of  grene^ 
.^'  of  the  failbun  of  a  tunekil,  and  the  fl eves  to  be  oppin 
,*^  as-a  talberf  (53)."  How  antic  ai?d  ridiculous  an  ap- 
pearance would  an  advocate  make  at  the  bar,  in  the  pre- 
fent  age,  in  this  drefs  !  but  the  magic  power  of  fafliion 
makes  almqft  any  habit  appear  graceful  while  it  is 
fafhionable. 

As  vanity  contributed  as  much  as  ^<ceffity  to  the  in-  Fafhlonsa 
trodu6lion  and  ufe  of  clothing,  that  powerful  univerfal 
paifion  hathprelided  ever  fmce  in  the  province  pfdrefs, 
and  produced  an  almoft  innumerable  multitude  of  modes 
and  fafhioi^s  in  every  age.  Many  of  thefe  fafhions  ap- 
pear to  us  ridiculous  ^  fome  of  them  were  certainly  in- 
convenient ;  few  of  them  dcferve  to  be  recorded  or  re- 
vived ;  and  therefore  a  very  brief  notice  of  the  moft  re- 
markable of  them,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  fufficient  to 
stratify  the  reader's  curiofity.  To  attempt  a  minute  detail 
of  them  all,  in  regular  fucceffion,  wonld  be  as  vain 
as  to  attempt  fueh  a  detail  of  the  fliape  of  laft  year's 
clouds,  and  as  unbecoming  the  dignity  of  general  hif- 
tory. 

Thofe  fafhions  that  are  moli  abfurd  and  troublefome,  Long  palat- 
and  moil  keenly  oppofed  and  cenfured^  are  commonly  ed  ftoes. 
moft  permanent.  Folly  is  fickle  when  it  is  let  alone, 
but  obftinate  when  it  is  oppofed.  No  fafhion  could  be 
more  abfurd  and  troublefome  than  that  of  the  long- 
pointed  flioes,  with  which  they  could  not  walk  till  they 
^Qvc  tied  to  their  knees  with  chains.     This  fufhioii  was 

(51)  BUck  Ads,  5i8th  James  H.  chap.  s?.  (^3)  Ibid. 
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condemned  by  the  papal  bulls,    and   the    decrees  of 
councils,  and  declaimed  againft  with  great  vehemence  by 
the  clergy  ;  and  yet  it  prevailed,  in  feme  degree,  almoft 
tlirce  centuries  (54).     At  length  the  parliament  of  Eng- 
land interpofed,  by  an  a<9:,  A.  D.  1463,  prohibiting  the 
life  of  fhoes  or  boots  with  pikes  exceeding  two  inches  in 
length,  and  prohibiting  all  fhoemakers  to  make  fhoes  or 
boots  with  longer  pikes,  under  fevere  penalties  (55).  But 
even  this  was  not  fufficient  to  put  an  end  to  this  ridicu- 
lous inconvenient  fafhion.     The  civil  power  was  obliged 
to  call  in  the  aid  of  the  church  ;  and  a  procljftnation  was 
publifhed  in  all  parts  of  England,  denouncing  the  dread- 
ed fentencc   of  excommunication,  befide  all   other  pe- 
nalties, againft  all  who  w^ore  fhoes  or  bogts  with  pikes 
longer  than  two  inches  (56). 
Drcfs  of  a       The  drefs  of  the  beaux  and  fine  gentlemen  of  England, 
in  this  period,  was  remarkably  fcrimp  and  light.    Their 
ftockings  and  breeches  were  in  one  piece,  as  tight  to  their 
limbs  as  poffible,  like  the  tartan  troufe  of  the  gentlemen 
in  the  highlands  of  Scotland.     Their  coats  or  jackets 
were  veiy  fhort,  reaching  only  an  inch  or  two  below  the 
top  of  their   breeches  ;  and  John  Rows  of  Warwick 
complains  bitterly,  that  by  the  fhortnefs  of  their  coats 
they  expofed   thofe  parts  to  view  which  ought  to   have 
been  concealed  (57).     Parliament  alfo  attempted  to  pre- 
vent this  indecency,  and  made  an  acl,  A.  D.  1463,  that 
no  man  fhould  wear  a  jackets  btit  what  was  of  fuch  a 
length,  that  when  he  flood  upright  it  fhould  hide  his 
buttocks  (58).     But  the  power  of  fafhion  was  greater 
than  the   power  of  parliament.     Xong  hair  was  much 
admired  by  the   gay,  and   as   mu^h  condemned  by  the 
grave,  particularly  by  the  clergy,  iii  this  period.     John 
Rows  reproaches  the  beaux  of  his  time  for  fuffering  their 
long  hair  to  cover  their  foreheads,  op  which  they  had 
been  marked  v/ith  the  lign  of  the   crofs,  at  their   bap- 
tifm(^9).     On  their  heads  they  wore  bonnets  of  cloth. 


($4)  W.  MaVmf.  p.  69.     J.  Roflii  Hift,  p.  aog. 

(55)  Statues,  3d  Edw.  IV.ch.  I. 

(56)  Stow,  p.  419.  (57)  J.  Roflii  Hift.  p.  131. 
(58)  Statute^,  3d  Edw.  IV.     Stow,  p.  417. 

iS9)  J.  RoffirHift.  p.  13J. 
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filk,  or  velvet,  adorned  with  pearls  and  precious 
ftones  (60).  In  winter  and  bad  weather  they  ufed  manj 
ties,  which  were  at  fome  times  as  fhort  as  their  jack- 
ets, and  at  other  times  fo  long,  that  their  fleeves 
reached  the  ground.  Thefe  mantles  with  long  ileeves 
are  ridiculed  by  the  poet  Occleve,  in  the  following 
lines  : 

Now  hath  this  land  little  nede  of  broomes,  ^ 

To  fweep  away  the  filth  out  of  the  ftreete. 
Sin  fide  fleeves  of  pennilefs  groomes 

Will  itupHeke,  be  it  dry  or  weete. 

When  Henry  prince  of  Wales,  aften^^ards  Henry  V- 
waited  on  his  father  Henry  IV.  in  order  to  make  his 
peace,  he  was  dreifed  in  a  mantle  or  gown  of  blue  fattin, 
full  of  fmall  oylet  holes,  w^ith  a  needle  hanging  at  every 
hole  by  a  filk  thread  (61).  This  was  fufficiently  ridicu- 
lous, but  it  was  the  fafhion. 

The  young,  gay,  and  opulent  of  the  fair  fex  were  not  Ladies 
lefs  fond  of  ornaments,  nor  lefs  fickle  and  fanciful  in  the  head-drefs. 
fafhions  of  their  drefs,  than  their  admirers.  As  it  would 
be  ungraceful  to  dwell  on  this  fubje61,  I  fhall  mention 
only  one  of  thefe  fafhions.  The  head-drelTes  of  the  la- 
dies were  exceedingly  lai^e,  lofty,  and  broad.  This 
mode  was  introduced  in  the  preceding  period,  prevailed 
long  both  in  France  and  England,  and  at  length  aiTived 
at  a  moft  enormous  pitch  (62).  When  Ifabel  of  Bava- 
ria, the  vain,  voluptuous  confort  of  Charles  VI.  kept 
her  cowrt  at  Vincennes,  A.  p.  14 16,  it  was  found  necef- 
fary  to  make  all  the  doors  of  the  palace  both  higher  and 
wider,  to  admit  the  head-drefTcs  of  the  queen  and  her 
ladies  (63).  To  fupport  the  breadth  of  thefe  dreffes, 
they  had  a  kind  of  artificial  horn  on  each  fide  of  the  head, 
bending  upwards,  on  which  many  folds  of  ribbons  and 
other  ornaments  were  fufpcnded.     From  the  top  of  the 

(60)  See  the  figure  of  a  Beau  in  Strutt's  Antiquities,  vol,  3.  pktc  i. 

(61)  Hollingftved,  p.  ii5o. 

(6%)  See  vol,  4.     J.Roflli  Hift.  p.  105. 

(63)  Villaret,  torn.  13,  p.  413.    Monftrelet,  f,  39.  col.  %.    Pafquier, 
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born  on  the  right  fide,  a  ftreamer,  of  filk  or  feme  other 
light  fabric,  was  hung,  which  was  fometimes  allowed  to 
lly  loofe,  and  fometimes  brought  over  the  bofom,  and 
wrapt  about  the  left-arm  (64).  Thefe  head-drcffes,  by 
their  immeafe  fize,  admitted  a  great  variety  of  ornaments, 
and  thereby  afforded  the  ladies  an  opportunity  of  dif- 
playing  therr  tafte  and  fancy  to  advantage-. 
i^iT^t»»ry  The  extravagance  of  both  fexes,  and  of  all  ranks,  in 
^'"^  itheir  dreis,  hath-  been  a  fubje6l  of  complaint  in  every 
agej^nd  in  none  more  than  in  our  prefent  period.  The 
parliament  of  England  attempted  to  fet  Bounds  to  that 
extravagance,  by  fcveral  fumptuary  laws,  particularly 
"bytwoa61:s  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV  (65).  But  vanity 
h  invincible  ;  and  thefe,  and  other  acls  of  that  kind, 
ferved  only  to  give  a  different  turn  to  extra.vag^ance. 
piScD^ani^  When  we  rettecSl  on  the  unhappy  circumftances  of  the 
people  of  vScotland  in  this  period,  we  might  imagine  that 
ihere  could  be  no  need  of  fumptuaiy  la^vs  in  that  king- 
dom. But  that  w^as  not  the  cafe.  In  the  reign  of  James. 
H.'  the  following  curious  law  was  made,  A.  D.  1457  : 
^^  That  lien  the  realme  in  ilk  eilate  is  gretumly  purit 
**"  throw  fumptuous  cieithing,  baith  of  men  and  w^omen, 
'^  and  in  fpecial  within  burrowis,  the  lords  thinkis 
^^  fpeedful,  that  reftri6tion  be  maid  thairoi,  in  this  ma^ 
*^  ner  :  That  no  man  wnthin  burgh  that  lives  be  mer- 
^'^  chandice,  bot  gif  he  be  a  perfoun  conftitute  in  digni^ 
^^  tie,  as  alderman,,  baillie,  or  other  gude  worthy  men, 
*^  tliatare  of  the  counfall  of  the  towne,  and  thau'  wyfis, 
*^  wair  claiths  of  lilk,  nor  coftly  fcaiiettis  in  gownis,  or 
f^  furrings  with  mertrikis.  And  that  thay  mak  thair 
"  wyfis  and  dochters,  in. like  maner,  be  abilzeet  ganai;d 
'^^  and  con-efpondand  for  ;ihair  eftate  ;  that  is  to  fay,  on 
f^  thair  heides  fchort  courchis  with  lytil  hpdis,  as  are 
""^  ufit  in  Flanders,  Ingland,  and  other  countreis.  And 
''  as  to  thair  gov^/nis,  that  pa  w^emen  weir  mertrikis,  lior 
"*^  letties,  tailis  unfitten  lenth,  nor  furrit  under,  bot  on 
f^  the  haly  day  (66}."  This  law  vras  evidently  di61ated 
by  tiie  piide  of  the  great  lords,  to  check   the  vanity  of 


(^4)  See  Strutt,  vol.  z.  plate  (S". 

(65)  Statute^  3(i  and  2, 2d  F.dw-  IV",, 

(66)  Black  Ads,  James  II.  ch.  78, 
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l)uvghers,  .their  wives  and  daughters,  who  prefupded  tQ 
drels  like  lords  and  ladies. 

The  diet  of  the  people  of  England,  in  general^  in  Diet. 
this  period  (if  we  may  believe  Sir  John  Fortefcue),  was 
neither  coarfe  nor  fcanty.  ^'  They  drink  (fays  he)  no 
^^  water,  e;xcept  whe,n  they  abftain  from  other  drinks, 
*'  by  way  of  penance,  and  from  a  principle  of  devotion^ 
*'  They  eat  plentifully  of  all  kinds  of  filh  andflefh, 
*'  with  which  their  country  abounds  (67)."  This  was 
probably  intended  for  a  defcription  of  the  manner  in 
which  perfons  in  good  circumftances,  in  the  richeft  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  lived  ill  years  of  plenty.  It  is  alfb 
neceffary  to  remark,  tliat  it  was  the  chief  defign  of  this 
patriotic  writer,  to  convince  his  royal  puj3il,  prince  Ed- 
ward, that  the  fubje6ls  of  a  limited  monarch  were  much, 
happier  than  the  (laves  of  an  abfolute  foyereign.  With 
this  view,  he  painted  both  the  plenty  and  prbfperitv  of 
the  Englifh,  and  the  poverty  and  mifery  of  the  French, 
in  the  ftrongeft  colours.  "  The  commons  in  Franc^ 
(fays  he)  "  be  fo  impoverifhcd  and  deftroyyd  that  they 
V'  may  unith  lyve.  Thay  drynke  water,  thay  eate  ap- 
**  pies,  with  bred  right  brown,  made  of  rye.  Thay  , 
^"^  eate  no  flefche,  but  if  it  be  felden,  a  litill  larde,  or 
*^  of  the  intrails  or  heds  of  befts  fclayne  for  the  nobles  - 
<«  and  merchaunts  of  the  land  (68)."  But  though  it 
was  true,  'that  England  had  fuffered  lefs  than  France  by 
the  ravages  of  war  and  the  exa6lions  of  government, 
and  that  the  Englifh  in  general  lived  better  than  the 
French,  there  is  fufficient  evidence  that  the  labourers 
and  common  people,  efpecially  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
land, did  not  pbflefs  that  plenty  and  variety  of  proyiii-- 
ons  mentioned  by  Sir  John  Fortefcue.  iEneas  SilviuSj, 
-afterwards  pope  Pius  11.  alTures  us,  that  none  of  the 
inhabitants  of  a'  populous  village  in  Northumberland, 
1^  which  he  lodged,  A.  D.  1437,  had  ever  feen  either 
wine  or  wheat-bread ;  and  that  they  exprefl'ed  great  fur- 
prife  when  they  faw  thern  on  his- table  (69).  in  years 
qf  fcarciiy,  which  were  too  frequent,  the  common  peo- 
l^le  were  involved   in  great  diftrefs,  and  hot  a  few  of 

{6j)  Fortefcue  de  Landibus  Le^um  Anglis,  cap.  3^. 

(68)  Fortefcue,  of  abfolute  and  Jimited  Monarchy,  chap,  3. 

(6^)  Opera  Pii  Secufldij  p.  S» 
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thetd  died  of  hu.nger,or  of  difeafes  contra6i:ed  by  the 
ufe  of  unwholefome  food  (70). 
Ltt-xmy  of      Xhe  monks  in  rich  ftionafteries  lived  moit  fully;,  and 
manks,       ^^^^  more  delicately,    than  almoft  any  other  order  of 
men   in  the   kingdom.     The  office  of  chief  cook  was 
one  of  the  great  offices   in  thefe  monafteries,  and  was 
conferred,  with  gi'eat  impartiality,  on  that  brother  who 
Bad  ftadied  the  art  of  cookery  with  iTftoft^Tuccefs.     TK« 
hiftorian  of  Croyland  abbey  fpeaks  highly  in  praife   of 
brother  Laurence  Chateres,  the  cook  of  that  monaftery  ; 
'  who,  prompted  by  the  love  of  God,  and  zeal  for  religi- 

on, had  given  foity  pounds  (equivalent  to  409!.  at  pte- 
fent)  "  tor.  the  recrea,ti6n  of  the  convent  with  the  milk 
*'  of  almonds  on  fifh-days."  He  gives  us  alfo  a  long 
znd  very  particular  ftatute  that  was  made  for  the  equita- 
bie  diftribution  of  this  almond-milk,  with  the' fineij 
bread  and  beft  honey  (7 1 ). 
Of  tf^fc-  'pj^^  fecular  clergy  were  no  enemies  to  the  pleaifures  of 
g^,  "  the  table ;  and  fome  of  them  cOntiived  to  convert  glut- 
tony and  drunkennefs  into  religious  ceremonies,  by  the 
celebration  of  gkitton-maffes,  as  they  very  properly 
called  them.  Thefe  glutton-maffes  were  celebrated  five 
times  a-year,  in  honour  of  the  Virgin  Jlary,  in  this 
manner  :  Early  in  the  morning,  the  people  of  the  parifh 
affembled  in  the  church,  loaded  with  ample  ftores  of 
meats  and  drinks  of  all  kinds.  As  foon  as  maife  end-' 
edi  the  feaft  began,  in  which  the  clergy  and  laity  en- 
gaged with  equal  ardour.  The  church  was  turned  intp 
a  tavern,  and  became  a  fcene  of  exceffive  riot  and  intem- 
perance. The  priefts  and  people  of  different  parifhes 
entered  into  formal  contefts,  which  of  them  fhould 
have  the  greateft  glutton-mafs,  i.  e.  which  of  theni 
fhould  devour  the  greateft  quantities  of  nieat  and  drink, 
in  honour  of  the  holy  Virgin  (72). 
Scotland  Xhe  Englifh  noblemen  and  gentlemen  trho  accompa- 
nied James  I.  and  his  queen  into  Scotland,  A.  D. 
1424,  introduced,  it  is  faid,  a  more  luxurious  way  of 
living  into  that  kingdom  than  had  formerly  been  known  ^ 

(70)  Hift.  Croyland,  p.  518.     See  former  V9l?, 
(ji)  Hift.  Croyland,  p.  497,  498. 
t^^a)  V.'Ukinc  Concilia^  to.m.  3.  p.  385, 

which 


tL  f,  Banners,  Scc.  ^qs 

ufehgave  great  offence  to  fuch  of  the  nobility  as  ad- 
ihired  the  temperance  and  frugality  of  their  aiicefioi^, 
Henry  Wardlaw,  billiop  of  St.  Andrew's  (if  we  ma^r 
believe  He(^or  Boyce),  liia'de  a  long  and  eloquent  Ija-  ** 

jangue  to  tlie  king  in  a  parliament  at  Perth,  A.  D.  1433^ 
againft  that  new  and  exti-avagaht  mode  of  living  intro- 
duced by  the  Englifli;  and  in  confequence  of  that  ha-  ^ 
rangue,  an  a61:bf  parliament  was  made,  regulating  the 
ijianner  iri  which  perfons  of  all  orders  Ibbuld  live^  and, 
in^  particular,  prohibiting  the  ^  uf^  of  pies  and  other 
baked  meats  (then  firft  known  in  Scotlaiid)  to  all  under 
the  rank  of  barons  (73).                ,      , 

Itfwas.  now  become  the  cuflbni  iri'  great  families,  toMmi^of 
have  four  meals  a-day,  viz.  breakfafts,  diiiriers/ fup-^^^^^^ 
pers,  and  liveries,"  which  was  a  kind  of  collation  in  laiiies, 
their  bed-chambers  immediately  before  they  went  to  reft- 
A&  our  anceftors  in  this  period  w^re  ft  ill  early  riferS:, 
they  breakfafted  at' feven,  arid  diiied  at  ten  o'clock  fore- 
noon, fupped  at  four  afternoon,  and  had  their  liveries 
between  eight  and  nine  y  foon  after  which  they  went  to 
bed.  But  though  they  breakfafted  thus  early,  their  ap- 
petites feem  to  have  been  fufficientiy  keen  (74).  The 
breakfaft  of  an  earl  and  his  countels,  on  Sundays, 
Tuefdays,  Thurfdays,-  and  Saturdays^j  in  the  holy  faft 
«jf  Lent,  was,  *'  firft  a  loaf  of'  bread  in  trenchers,  two 
*^  manchets  (75),  a  quart  of  beer,  a  quart  of  wine,  two 
'^^  pieces  of  fait  fifli,  fix  baconed  herrings,  four  white 
**  herrings,  or  a  difh  of  fproits  (76)."  This,  for  two 
perfons,  at  feven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  was  a  tolerable 
allowance  for  a  day  of  fafting.  Their  fuppers  on  theiJc 
days  were  equally  plentiful.  Their  breakfaft  on  flefh- 
days  was,  "  firft  a  loaf  of  bread  in  trenchoi's,  two 
**  manchetts,  a  quait  of  beer,  a  quart  of  wine,  half 
*'  a  chyne  of  mutton,  or  a  chyne  of  beef  boiled  (77)." 
The  liveries,  or  evening-collations,  for  the  lord  and 
lady  were,  "  firft  two  manchetts,  a  loaf  of  houfehold 
*'  breads  a  gallon  of  beer,  and  a  quart  of  wine  (78}.'* 

{73)  H.  Bocth.  lib.  17.  f.  350. 

{74)  Northumberland  family-book,  c.  41,  4nd  notes  on  p.  310. 

(75)  A  manchet  was  a  fmall  lo/if  of  the  fineft  bread,  weight  6  ouapes* 

(j6)  Northumberland  familj-book,  jfc.  73. 

£77)  W'  p.  75r  (78)  W  p.  9S' 
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The  winV  was  warmed,  and  mixed  with  fpicerles.  Nc> 
rule  was  fi^ced  for  dinners,  as  thefe  were  the  principal 
meals,  at  v/hi'ch  they  entertained  their  company.  It  is 
remarkable,  that  fhopkeepers,  mechanics,  and  labour- 
ers, breakfaft'ed  at  eight  in  the  morning,  dined  at  noony 
and  fupped  at'  fix  in  the  evening ;  which  were  later 
"hours  than  thofe  of  the  nobility.  So  different  are  the 
cufloms  of  one  age  from  thofe  of  another. 
Encertaia-  The  hofpitality  of  the  great  and  opulent  barons  of 
laeot,  |.^is  peiiod  hath  been  already  mentioned  (79).  Thefe 
barons  not  only  kept  numerous  houfeholds,  but  they 
frequently  entertained  flill  greater  numbers  of  their  re^ 
tainers,  friends,  and  vaifals.  Thefe  entertainments 
were  condu6led  with  much  formal  pomp  and  flatelinefs^ 
but  not  with  equal  delicacy  and  clean! inefs.  The  lord  of 
the  manfion  fat  in  flate,  in  his  great  chamber,  at  the 
head  of  his  long  clumfy  oaken  board ;  and  his  guefls 
were  feated  on  each  fide,  on  long  hard  benches  or  forms> 
cxa611y  according  to  their  Nations  ;  and  happy  was  the 
iiian  whofe  rank  intitled  him  to  be  placed  above  the  great 
family  filver-falt  in  the  middle.  The  table  was  loaded 
with  capacious  pewter  difhes,  filled  with  falted  beef> 
'  mutton,  and  butcher-meat  of  all  kinds ;  with  venifon> 
poultry,  fea-fowls,,  wild-fowls,  game,  fifh,  &c.  ^c". 
dreffed  in  different  ways,  according  to  the  fafhion  of 
the  times.  The  fide-boards  were  plentifully  furnifhed 
with  ale,  beer,  and  wineSy  which  were  handed  to  the 
company,  when  called  for,  in  pewter  and  wooden  cups^ 
by  the  marefchals,  grooms,,  yeomen-,  and  waiters  of 
the  chamber,  ranged  in  regular  order.  But  with  all 
this  pomp  and  plenty,  there  was  little  elegance.  Th^ 
^  guefls   were   all   obliged   to  ufe  their  fingers  inflead  of 

forks,  as  thefe  moft  fimple  and  ufeful  inftruments-, 
which  conti-ibute  fo  much  to  cleanlinefs,  were  not  yet 
invented  (80).  They  fat  down  to  table  at  ten  o'clock 
in  the  forenoon,  and  did  not  rife  from  it  till  one  in  the 
afternoon  ;  by  which  three  of  the  befl  hours  of  the  day 
were  confumed  in  gormandizing  (81)* 

^  (79)  Seep.  4^9   490. 

(80)   Coryat's  Grudities,  p.  90,  91, 
C&i)  Northum,  Book,  p.  310.  314^^ 
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The  fcafts  at  coronations  and  royal  marriages,  Jind  atQ^eat 
the  inftallations  of  great  prelates,  were  exceedingly  Iplen- feaXU 
did  in  this  period;-  and  at  theie  feafts  prodigious  multi- 
tudes were  entertained.     The   marriage-feall  of  Henry 
IV.  and  his  queen,  Jane   of  Navarre,  Gonfifled  of  fix 
courfes ;  three   of  fielli  and   fowls,  and   three  of  fifh. 
All  thefe  conrfes   were  accompanied  and   adorned   with 
futtleties,  as   they  Were    called.     Thefe  Juttktm   were 
fiaures   in^  pafay,  of  men,  women,    beafls,  birds,  &c, 
placed  on  the  table,  to  be  admired,  but  not  touched. 
Each  figure  had   a   label   affixed  to  it;  containing  fomc 
wife  or  witty  faying,  fuited  to  the  occafion  of  the  feaft, 
which   was  the  reafon   they  wer^  called  futtleties  (Sz). 
The  inftallation-feaft  of  George  Neville,  archbifhop  of 
York,  and  cliancellor  of  England,  exceeded  ail  others 
in  fplendour  and  expence,  and  in  the  number  and  qua- 
lity of  the  guefts.     The  reader  may  form  fome  idea  of 
tills  enormous  feaH,  by  perufing  the  catalogue  of  the 
]^rovi lions  prepared  for  it,  which  he  will  Ind  in  the  Ap- 
pendix, No.  VL 

Few  things  ai-e  more  permanent,  ami  iefs  liable  to  DiVerfioas 
change,  than  national  diverlions.  ;The  fports  of  the  pei^°2anfeii£, 
field  have  been  the  favourite  diverfions  of  perfons  of 
rank  and  fortune  through  many  fiicceffive  ages  >  and, 
m  the  fliort  intervals  of  peace  between  one  war  and  ano- 
ther, were  purfued  with  as  much  ardour  rn  this  as  in 
any  other  period  {%^)'  For  more  than  five  centuries 
after  the  Norman  conqueft,-  princes,  nobles,  knights^^ 
and  cfquires,  difplayed  their  courage,  flrerigth,  and 
dexterity,  %i  horfemanfliip,  and  the  ufe  of  arms,  iri" 
fplendid  tilts  and  tournaments,  for  the  enteitainment  of 
the  great  and  the  fair  ;.  while  the  common  people  di- 
verted themfelves  with  the  humbler  feats  of  boxing, 
wreftling,  leaping,  running,  &c.  &c.  Our  Saxon  an- 
ceftors,  in  the  wilds  and  woods  of  Germany,  were  as 
defperate  adventurers  zt  games  of  chance,  as  the  moft 

(3i)  See  Strutt,  vof.  i.  j^.  101—104. 

(83)  Every  baron  in  ScotJand  was  obliged  by  law  to  hunt  the  wolf 
four  times  a-year^  attended  by  all  his  tenants,  in  the  proper  feaion  ;  and 
every  (herifF,  with  all  the  barons  and  frecht)lders  of  his  county,  were 
tvbliged  to  have  three  great  wolf-huntings  in  the  year.  Bat  this  was  from 
jieceflity,  and  not  merely  for  amufemcnt,  as  that  country  was  fliJl  in- 
tefted  by  thefe  dcllrU(5live  aaimals,  Black  Afts,  J^mes  L  ch.  1x5.  ; 
Tames  \h  ch.  q8. 
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thoughtlefs  and  fearlefs  of  their  pofterity  in  the  prcfent 
times  ;  awd  we  meet  with  complaints  of  the  prevalence 
of  this  pernicious  humour  in  every  intervening  age  (84). 
Miracles,  myfteries,  and  moralities  (which  have  been 
already  defcribed),  continued,  with  very  little  variation, 
.  to  be  the  only  reprefentations  that  refembled  theatrical 
entertainments  for  feveral  centuries,  in  the  middle  ages, 
and  were  fo  in  the  prefent  period  (85).  The  foot-ball 
was,  in  thofe  times,  a  favourite  diveifion  of  the  com- 
mon people ;  and  the  hand-ball,,  of  perfons  of  rank 
and  fortune,  who  played  with  it  on  horfeback  as  w^ell 
as  on  foot,  for  great  fums  of  money  (86).  There  was 
never  wanting  in  the  middle  ages,  a  great  number  of 
jugglers,  minftrels,  mimics,  mummers,  tumblers,  rope- 
dancers,  and  other  artifts,  who  fupported  themfelves  by 
diverting  others  ;  and  they  feem  to  have  been  no  con- 
temptible performers  in  their  feveral  aits(S7).  In  a 
word,  the  amufements  of  perfons  of  all  ranks,  for  more 
than  five  centuries  after  the  conquel!,  were  fo  much  the 
fame,  that  it  is  unneceffary  to  give  a  minute  detail  of 
them  in  every  period  ;  and  it  will  be  fufficient  to  de- 
fcribe,  in  their  proper  places,  fuch  new  amufements  as 
have  been  introduced  from  time  to  time. 
Certain  Such  was  the  martial  fpirit  that  reigned  in  our  pre- 

libTtcd.^'^^  fent  period,  that  the  legiflators  of  both  the  Britifh  king- 
doms attempted  to  compel  the  people  to  relinquifh  their 
moft  favourite  paftimes,  and  to  fpend  all  their  leifure 
hours  in  archery.  With  this  view,  the  following  law  was 
made  in  Scotland,  A.  D.  1424  :  "  It  is  ftatute,  and  the 
'^  king  forbiddis,  that  na  man  play  at  the  fute-ball,  un- 
'^  der  the  pane  of  40  fhillings,  als  oft  as  he  be  taintit  : 
**^  And  that  all  men  bulk  thame  to  be  archaris  fra  thay 
*'  be  twelve  years  of  age;  and  that  ilk  ten  pundis  worth 
*'  of  land,  thair  be  maid  bowmarkis,  and  fpecially 
-near  paroche-kirkis,  whair,  upone  halie  days,  men 
may  cum,  and  at  the  leift  fchute  thryfe  about,  and 
have  ufage  of  archery  (88)."     With  the  fame  view,  21 


(^4)  See  former  vole. 
(85)  Palquier,  p.  38a. 


(86)  St.  Foix  Eflais  fur  Pari «-,  torn.  i.  p.  344. 

(87)  In  Mr.  Strutt's  work,  vol.  z.  plate  6.  v/e  fee  the  figure  of  a  bag- 
piper, with  a  man  on  his  (houlders  dancing  to  his  mufic,  and  the  figun 
«f  another  artift  (landing  on  one  foot,  and  balancing  a  f][;car  Oil  hii  nofc. 

(88)  Black  Afts,  James  I.  c.  15),  ao» 


.J 
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law  was  made  In  England,  to  the  following  purport — 
'*  Though;,  by  the  laws  of  this  land,  no  man  fhall  play 
*^  at  unlawful  games,  as  coits,  foot-ball,  and  the  like 
*'  games,  but  that  every  able-bodied  man  fhall  daily  prac- 
^'  tife  archery,  becaufe  the  defence  of  the  kingdom  de- 
"  pends  on  archers ;  yet,  notwithftanding  thefe  laws, 
*'  many  evil-difpofed  perfons,  of  all  ranks,  play  at 
^^  thofe  and  at  other  newly-invented  games,  called  cloifh, 
*^  kayles,  half-boul,  handin-handout,  and  quicke- 
•*  borde."  The  a6l  then  proceeds  to  paint,  in  very 
ftrong  colours,  the  fatal  effedts  of  playing  at  thefe  games, 
and  to  prohibit  the  ufe  of  them,  under  very  fevere  pe- 
nalties (89).  How  unhappy  were  thofe  times,  in  which 
fuch  laws  were  expedient,  or  rather  neceffary  1 

Though  card-plaving  is  not  named   among  the  new_    ,   , 

■  "o      ,         ^^     ^      ri       c  T  •  .    •    1    Card- play* 

games  in  the  above  act  or  parliament,  it  was  certainly  jng^ 
introduced  into  Britain  in  the  courfe  of  this  period. 
Playing-cards  were  made,  and  probably  invented,  about 
the  end  of  the  fourteenth  or  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tuiy,  by  Jaqucmin  Gringonneur,  a  painter  in  Paris.  They 
were  invented,  it  is  faid,  for  the  amufement  of  that  un- 
happy prince,  Charles  VI.  in  his  lucid  intervals. 
That  they  were  ^made  for,  and  ufed  by  that  prince,  is 
evident,  from  the  following  article  in  his  treafurer's  ac- 
counts :  "  Paid  fifty-fix  fhillings  of  Paris,  to  Jaquemin 
*'  Gringonneur  the  painter,  for  three  packs  of  cards, 
^'  gilded  with  gold,  and  painted  with  diverfe  colours  and 
*'  diverfe  devices,  to  be  carried  to  the  king  for  his 
^'  amufement  (90)."  From  the  above  article  we  per- 
ceive that  playing-cards  were  originally  very  different  iii 
4;heir  appearance  and  their  price  from  what  they  are  at 
prefent.  They  were  gilded,  and  the  figures  were  painted 
or  illuminated,  which  required  no  little  fkill  and  genius, 
as  well  as  labour.  The  price  of  one  pack  of  thefe  cards 
was  no  lefs  than  i8s.  8d.  of  Paris,  a  very  confiderable  ;, 
fum  in  thofe  times.  This  lafl:  circumftance  is  probably 
one  reafon  that  playing-cards  were  little  known  or  ufed 
for    a    good   many    years    after   they  were    invented. 


(89)  Statute?,  17th  Ed.  IV.  c.  3. 

(90)  Mr.  Saintfoix  Effais  fur  Paris,  torn.  i.  p.  341. 
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Though  I  have  met  with  feveral  complaints  of  the  too. 
great  prevalence  of  dice-playing,  I  have  met  with 
none  with  regard  to  card-playing,  in  the  writers 
of  thofe  times.  By  degrees,  however,  cards  be» 
came  cheaper,  and  the  ufe  of  them  more  common  3  and 
we  have  the  evidence  of  an  a6l  of  parliament,  that  both 
card-playing  and  card-making  were  known  and  prac- 
tifed  in  England  before  the  end  of  this  period.  On  an 
application  of  the  card-makers  of  London  to  parliament, 
A.  D*  1463,  an  a6l  was  made  againft  the  importation 
of  playing-cards  (91).  But  if  the  progrefs  of  card- 
playing  was  flow  at  firft,  it  hath  fince  become  fufficiently 
rapid  and  extenfive,  to  the  coft  of  many  unfortunate 
gamefters,  and  the  lofs  of  many  others,  who  fpend 
too  much  t)f  their  time  in  that  infatuating  amufe- 
ment. 

^ji)  Statutes,  3dEdw.  IV.   c.  4. 
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NUMBER        I. 

txample  of  the  Bombaft>    being  part  of  Thoma?  de 
Elmham's  defcription  of  the  Battle  of  Agincourt« 

vy  !  letale  bellum,  dira  ftrages,  clades  mortalis,  fames 
mortis,  litis  cruoris  infaeiabilis,  furibundus  impetus, 
furor  impetuofus,  infania  vehemens,  crudelis  conffi6lusj> 
inmifericors  ulcio,  lancearum  fragor  inmenfus,  fagittarum 
garritus,  fecurium  conculTus,  enfium  vibracio,  armorum 
dirupcio,  vulnerum  impreffio,  efFufio  fanguinis,  induccio 
mortis,  corporum  diffolucio,  nobilium  occilio,  aerfrago-r 
ribus  horrendis  tonitruat,  nubes  miflilia  impluunt,  tellus 
cruorcm  abforbet,  fpiritus  a  corporibus  evolant,  femiviva 
corpora  proprio  fanguine  vohitant,  cadaveribus  occiforum 
terrae  fuperficies  operitur.'  Ifte  invadit,  ille  cadit,  ifte 
aggreditur,  ille  moritur,  ifte  animum  revocat,  ille  animam 
cum  cruore  (imul  eru6lat,  occifor  irafcitur,  occifus  moe- 
rore  conteritur,  viclus  reddi  deliderat,  vi6lorum  impetus 
leddicionis  tempora  non  exfpe6lat,  faevicia  regnat,  pietas 
cxulat,  fortes  et  ftrenui  opprimuntur  et  montes  cadave- 
rum  cumilantur,  multitudo  maxima  traditur  morti,  prin- 
cipes  et  magnates  ducuntur  captivi,  &c.  &c. 
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Carta  ordinan  Robertum  Domlnum  Boyd  Gubernato^ 
rem  Regni  et  Peribne  Regis. 


JAcobus  Dei   gratia    Rex  Scotorum  omnibus  probis 

hominibus    fuis  ad  quos  prefentes  litere  pervenerint  falu- 

tern     Quia  nos  in  parliamento  noftro  ultimo  tent  apud. 

Edinburgh  mentem  noftram    coram  tribus  regni   noftri 

ftatibus  declaravimus  quod  quamplurimum  nobis  placuit 

ut  confanguineus  nofter  Robertus  Dominus  Boide  guber- 

nationem  et  regimen  noftre  perfone  et  iratrum  noftrorum. 

ct  fortaliciorum  tanquam  unus  de  intimis  noftris  confuli- 

bus  habeat  in  noftre  au6loritatis  regie  et  jufticie  execu- 

tione  ufque  ad   noftram    etatem   legitimam  viginti  unius 

annorum     Eapropter  diclum  Robertum  Dominum  Boid 

confanguineum  noftrum  ex  confenfu  et  deliberatione  cete- 

rorum  dominorum   noftri  concilii   gubernatorem  noftre 

perfone  ac  fratrum  noftrorum  et  fortaliciorum  ufque  ad 

noftram  etatem  prcdi6tam  confecimus  et  ordinavimus  ac 

ut  premittitur  conftitimus  etordinamus  per  prefentes  ftric- 

tius  inhiben  ne  quis  incontrarium  prefentis  noftre  ordina^ 

tionis  aliquatenus  devenire  prefumat  fubomni  pena  quam 

erga  noftram  regiam  incurrere  poterit  majeftatem  in  hac 

parte     Dat  fub  magno  figillo  noftro  apud  Stiiveling  vi- 

cefim.o  quinto  die   menlis  06i:obris  anno  Domini  mil- 

left  mo  quadringentefimo  fexagefimo  fexto  et  regni  noftri 

feptimo. 


Faithfully  copied    froiii   the  records    of  the  great 
feal. 
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NUMBER     III. 

PaciEcation  of  Blacknefs.  ^ 

X  HIR  ar  the  articles  uppone  ye  quhilk  or  foverain 
lord  fall  gif  commiifioun  under  his  gret  fele  to  yc  lordis 
under  written  Yat  is  to  fay  ye  bifchop  of  Aberden  chan- 
cellar  the  erlisof  Huntiie  Erole  Merfchaile  lord  Glamm}s 
&  Alexander  Lindefay  to  comone  conclude  &  e'nd  with 
yir  lordis  followand  Yat  is  to  fay  ye  bifchop  of  Glafgw 
ye  erlis  of  Angus  Ergile  lord  Halis  lord  Lilethequhilkis 
lordis  fail  haffe  full  commiffioun  of  my  lord  prince  Sc  of 
ail  the  lordis  being  with  him,. 

In  the  firft  to  comone  and  conclude  yat  ye  kingis  hie 
honor  eftate  riale  autorite  be  exaltit  confervit  &  borne  up 
St  he  may  exhers  juftice  univcrfally  to  all  his  liegis  in  all 
ye  pertisof  his  realm. 

Item,  At  his  maift  noble  perfone  be  at  all  tymes  in  ho- 
nor fecuritie  &  fredome  &  at  yar  be  prelatis  erlis  lordis  & 
baronis  Sc  utheris  perfons  of  wifdome  prudence  &  of  gud 
difpofition  &  unfufpect  to  his  hienes  Sc  evinly  to  all  his 
liegis  dayly  about  his  nobil  perfoun  to  the  gud  giding  of 
his  realme  Sc  lieges. 

Item,  Yat  all  ye  perfons  being  about  my  lord  prince 
yt  has  in  tym  bygane  done  difplelfr  to  his  hienes  mak  ho- 
norabile  &  agreabile  amendis  to  his  hienes  be  ye  wif- 
dome and  dilcretione  of  the  faid  lordis  yar  liffis  here^ 
tage  &  honouris  except. 

Item,  Yat  ye  kingis  hienes  fall  gifif  honorabiUfuftenta- 
tioun  &  levin  to  my  lord  prince  his  fone  at  ye  confidera-       *' 
tione  of  ye  faidis  lordis. 

Item,  At  wifs  lordis  &  honorabill  perfons  of  wifdome 
and  difcretioune  evinly  &  of  gud  difpolitioun  fal  be 
idayly  about  my  lord  prince  for  the  gud  governance  of 
him  and  fecurite  of  his  perfon  in  his  tender  age. 

Item,  To  avifs  comone  &  conclude  how  my  lord  prince 
fall  in  all  tymes  to  cum  be  obedient  to  his  faider  ye  king 
&  how  yt  faiderly  luff  a^d  tendernes  fall  at  all  tymis  be 
Jiad  be  twex  yame. 

liem^ 
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Iteniy  How  ye  lordis  and  uyir  perfons  being  about  my 
lord  prince  fall  haf  or  foverane  lordis  favoris  &  grace  & 
hertly  forgevinnys  &  yar  perfons  to  be  in  feeuriteas  beft 
can  be  divilit  be  ye  faid  lordis  for  ony  difplelTr  done  to  ye 
kingis  hienes  in  ony  tym  bygane. 

Item^  At  my  lord  prince  fall  tak  in  hertlie  favoris  all 
lordis  fpiritual  and  temporale  &  all  uyris  perfons  yat  has 
ben  with  the  kingis  hienes  in  confale  or  uyir  fervice  now 
in  yis  tyme  of  truble. 

Item,  At  al  difcentions  and  difcordis  now  ftandand  or 
beand  be  teux  ony  lordis  or  gretbaronis  of  baithye  pertis 
fal  be  drawin  be  ye  wifdome  of  ye  faid  lordis  to  unite 
concord  fat  yt  luff  &  favour  may  ftand  ymangis  oure 
foverane  lordis  liegis  and  peax  to  be  had  &  juftice  to  pro- 
ced  &  fpealy  be  tuix  ye  erle  of  Buchain  &  lord  Lile  &c. 

The  forefaid  pacification  was  prefented  in  the  firft  par- 
liament of  king  James  IV.  and  bears  to  be  figned  by  the 
king's  own  hand. 

3Extra6led  from  the  regifters  of  parliament. 
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NUMBER      TVT. 


Lift  of  the  Members  who  were  prefent  the  firft  day  in  the 
Parliament  of  Scotland,  which  met  June  i,  A.  D.  1478; 
being  the  firft  lift  of  the  kind  that  occurs  in  the  Teeord* 
of  Parliament. 


jEpifcopi, 

Glafguen 
Dunkelden 
Aberdonen 
Moravien 
Candide  cafe 


Ahhafes  et  Prekti. 

Dumfcrmlyn 

Kelfo 

Melrofs 

Sti  Columbe 

Kilwynyng 

Secrctarius 

Clericus  regiftri 

Oflicl  Glafguen 
Officl  Dunkelden 
Officl  Laudonic 


Comes  AnguHe 
Gomes  deRothes, 


Barones, 

Dominus  Hammiltoun 

Dns  Erfkyn 

Dns  Abernethy 

Dns  Kilmawaris 

Dns  Ma^cwale 

Dns  Haliburtoun 

Dns  Carlile 

Dns  Lindefay  dc  Byiis 

Dns  Lyle 

Dns  Oliphant 

Dns  Cathkert 

Dns  Sommervile 

Preceptor  de  Torfechin 

Will.  Edmundifton 

Dns  Stobhall 

Dns  de  Bafs 

Dns  de  Scraling 

Dns  Craigmillar 

Dns  de  Dundafs 

Dns  de  Kerfs 

Dns  Robertus  Ham- 
miltoun 

Johes  Haldan  de  Glc* 
negafs 

Dns  Jlemyng 


Commiffarii 
hurgorum. 

Edinburgh 

Aberden 

Perth 

Strivelyne 

Linlithgw 

Hadington 

Aire 

Ruyerglen 

Irwyn 

Berwick 

Dumbretane 

Carralc 

Coupir 


'J/ni 
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Thf    three    Committees    cko/en    the  firft    Day    af  evsr^ 

Farliament^ 

Ad    Caufas^ 
Pro  Frelatis, 

Ninianus  Epus  Candide  cafe 

Mag.  Will.  Elphinftoun  officialls  Laudon,ie 

Mag.  David  Meldj'um  offic.  Dunkeldcn 

Fro  Baromlus» 

James  of  Creichton  prepofitus  de  Edinburgh 
Alexander  Foulis 
Johannes  Knolli^ 

Ad  Decijtonem  Judicii,  Fro  Articulis  Advifandis, 

Abbas  de  Calco  Epi.  Gla%uen 

Archi.""^  Glafguen.  Rerik  Aberdoncn 

Thefaura.^s  Glafguen  Carmichell  Moravien 

Fro  BaronihuSf  Cancellarius 

Dns  Abernethy  Comes  Angufie 

Dns  de  Skraling  Dna  Hammilton 

Willms  Edmondifton  Henricus    Caunt 

Fro  CommiJJariiSo  Patricias  Baroun 

Johannes  Multrar  Willielmus  Mo- 
Alexander  Bunche  norgund(i). 
Matheus  Forefter 

Very  few  of  the  prelates  or  great  barons  attended  this 
parliament,  owing  to  their  difcontent,  and  the  diftracfted 
ftate  of  the  country,  occalioned  by  the  death  of  the  earl 
of  Mar,  and  the  imprifonmcnt  of  the  duke  of  Albany^ 
the  king's  brothers. 

( I )  Extraftcd  from  the  records  of  parliaraent. 
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NUMBER     V. 


Zetter  of  Remiffion  hy   Vatrick   Graham^    Archbifbop  ef 
St,  Andrew  s^  to  jfohi  Martin^  citizen  there. 

We  Patrick,  by  the  mercy  of  God,  arclibifliop  of 
St.  Andrew's,  lord  of  regality  thereof,  for  divers  ^nd 
fundry  leafonable  confiderations  moving  us  thereto,  have 
Temitted,  difcharged,  and  freely  forgiven  our  lovite  John 
Martine,  citizen  of  our  city  of  St.  Andrew's,  and  by  the 
tenor  hereof  remits,  difcharges,  and  freely  forgives  him, 
in  our  fovereign  lord's  name  and  authority,  and  ours,  for 
the  tranfporting  foith  of  the  realm,  and  carrying  away, 
by  himfelf,  or  others  in  his  name,  at  fundry  times,  tal- 
low, molten  taugh,  or  other  forbidden  goods,  geer,  or 
merchandize,  contrary  to  the  tenor  of  the  a6ts  of  parlia- 
ment, laws,  and  conftitutions  of  this  realm,  and  alfo  fox 
all  other  crimes  or  faults  done,  committed,  aflifted  to,  or 
fortifyed  by  him  in  any  time  bygone,  albeit  the  fame  be 
greater  than  the  faid  fpecial  crime  or  fault  above  expreff- 
cd ;  anent  the  quhilk  we  difpenfe  with  him,  and  grants 
him  full,  free,  and  plain  remiflion  for  the  fame;  and 
that  he  (hall  never  be  attacht,  called,  adjourned,  fum- 
moned,  nor  accufed  therefor,  nor  yet  troubled  and  mo- 
lefted  for  the  fame,  in  his  perfon,  goods,  nor  geer,  any 
manner  of  way,  but  to  be  as  free  thereof  as  if  the  famea 
had  never  been  committed  by  him :  and  thir  letters 
of  remit  tp  be  extended  in  maift  ample  form,  fo  oft  as 
jieed  beis. 

N.  B-  This  remit  is  figned  by  the  archbifbop,  and 
|iath  part  of  his  feal  yet  to  be  fecn  upon  it. 
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NUMBER      VI. 


The    Goodly    Provlfion    made    for    the    Inftallatios- 
feaft    of   G«orge    Neville,     ArchbiUiop    of  Yojk^ 


In  wheat,  quarters. 

300  . 

In, ale,  tuns. 

300 

In  wine,  tuns. 

100 

In  ipocfaffe,  pipes,               - 

I                 • 

In  oxen. 

104 

In  wild  bulls. 

6 

In  muttons. 

lobo 

In  veals. 

3^4 

In  poikes. 

304 

In  fwanns. 

400 

In  geefe. 

200G> 

In  cappons,            -             -  ' 

1000 

Inpiggs, 

aopo 

In  plovers. 

400 

In  quailes. 

J2QO 

In  fbwles  called  rees. 

2400 

In  peacocks. 

104 

In  mallards  and  teales. 

4000 

In  cranes. 

204 

In  kidds. 

204 

In  chicken,s. 

2000 

In  pigeons. 

2000 

In  Connies, 

4000 

In  bittors. 

204 

In  heronlbaws. 

40Q 

In  phefants. 

200 

In  pertridges. 

500 

In  woodcdcks. 

400 

In  curliews. 

lOQ 

In  egrits. 

1000 

In  ftaggs,  bucks,  and  roes. 

500  and  more. 

In  pafties  of  venifon,  cold 

4000 

In  parted  difhes  of  jtUies, 

1000 

la 
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In  plain  diflies  of  jellies,  3000 

In  cold  tearts,   baked,  4000 

In  cold  cuftards,  baked,  3000 

In  hot  pafties  oFvenifon,  1500 

In  hot  cuftards,               -  2000 

In  pikes  and  breams,  308 

In  porpoifes  and  feals,  I2 
Spices,  fugared  deiicates,  and  wafers,  plenty* 

This  curious  bill  of  fare  will  give  the  reader  fome  idea 
of  ihis^^normous  feaft.  No  turkies  are  mentioned  in  it, 
becaufe  they  were  not  then  known  in  England.  Cranes, 
heronfhaws,  porpoifes^  and  feals,  are  feldom  feen  at  mo- 
dern entertainments. 


END    OF    THE,   FIFTH    VOLUME, 
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